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PREFACE. 


In  entering  upon  a  general  survey  of  Classical  Literature,  that 
of  Greece  first  engages  the  attention,  not  only  as  constituting  the 
oldest  literature  of  Europe,  but  as  the  source  from  which  Rome 
derived  all  her  mental  culture.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  dis- 
tinguished not  by  originality  of  talent,  but  by  cultivation  of  taste. 
Rome  owed  to  Greece  all  her  genius  for  poetry,  her  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  her  skill  in  historical  composition.  To  Greece,  then, 
the  scholar  first  turns,  in  order  to  seek  for  the  germs  of  that  intel- 
lectual excellence,  which,  when  expanded  and  matured,  has  influ- 
enced and  formed  the  taste  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe. 

In  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  Greek  Literature,  the  nation 
in  which  it  took  its  rise  must  be  viewed  in  two  different,  and,  as 
it  at  first  sight  appears,  somewhat  contradictory  aspects ;  first,  in 
its  oneness  as  a  nation,  next  in  its  subdivision  into  different  races, 
distinct  enough  to  give  rise  to  almost  opposite  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, but  not  enough  to  destroy  nationality.  Unity  and  combi- 
nation against  the  non-Greek,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  the 
Barbarian  element  of  the  human  race,  and  jealousy  between  the 
opposing  sections  of  the  Hellenic  portion,  constitute  the  key  to 
Greek  Political  History,  and  it  is  the  leading  principle  also  in 
Greek  Intellectual  and  Literary  History.  In  everything  relating 
to  Greece  this  tendency  to  union,  accompanied  with  an  insur- 
mountable principle  of  disunion  and  division  of  race,  is  discerni- 
ble. The  natural  boundaries  of  river  and  mountain  presented  at 
one  and  the  same  time  obstacles  to  physical  and  moral  amalgama- 
tion, and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  separation,  there  was  a  sym- 
pathy between  Greek  and  Greek  which  never  existed  between 
Greek  and  Barbarian. 
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In  literature,  as  in  their  political  and  social  relations,  the 
author,  to  whatever  race  he  might  belong,  found  common  sympa- 
thies, to  which  he  could  appeal,  and  which  he  was  sure  to  awaken. 
Hence  each  poet,  although  local  in  blood,  in  prejudices,  in  princi- 
ples, was  boasted  of  by  Greece  universal  as  the  common  property 
of  the  Hellenic  name.  No  one  could  fail  to  observe  the  diflference 
between  Ionian,  ^olian,  Dorian,  Boeotian,  and  Sicilian ;  and  yet 
to  see  in  all,  the  common  features  which  distinguish  the  Greek 
nation  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  earliest 
phase  of  Greek  literature  that  nationality  is  most  manifest. 
Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  displays  all  the  intellectual  character- 
istics of  the  Ionian  race,  yet  he  unites  in  himself  the  peculiarities 
of  the  other  races  likewise.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
national  mind.  The  versatility  which  could  paint  all  the  varied 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  Greek  character,  must  have  been 
the  attribute  of  a  nature  possessing  in  itself  somewhat  of  each  of 
them.  *  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  terse,  rude,  and  satiric  wit  of 
the  Dorian  occasionally  appears  amid  the  graceful  polish  of  the 
Ionian.  Achilles,  the  chieftain  of  the  Thessalian  mountaineers, 
Ulysses,  the  monarch  of  the  enduring  and  wily  islanders,  are  por- 
traits evidently  the  work  of  one  who  could  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  feelings  of  both  of  them. 

But  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  unity  and  nation- 
ality of  Greek  literature,  it  is  also  important  to  remark  the  differ- 
ent intellectual  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  great  races 
into  which  Greece  was  divided.  The  refined  and  energetic  mind 
of  the  Ionian  developed  itself  in  the  epic,  elegiac  and  iambic 
poetry ;  and  their  poetical  genius  reached  its  zenith  in  the  activity 
and  life-like  representations  of  the  Attic  tragedy  and  comedy.  In 
prose,  the  same  mind  was  the  first  to  exercise  its  acuteness  and 
ingenuity  in  philosophical  speculations,  and  to  satisfy  its  inquisi- 
tive thirst  after  knowledge  in  the  wide  field  of  historical  inquiry ; 
for  with  them  history,  as  the  name  implies  (((Tto^ta),  was  at  first 
not  mere  compilation  {(Jvyy^d^)^  but  original  investigation.  The 
same  structure  of  the  ear  which  led  to  the  modulation  of  Ionic 
poetry,  gave  birth  to  the  melodious  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  and 
Hecatseus  narrated  their  stories ;  and  when  a  modem  dialect  suc- 
ceeded, and  literature  was  transplanted  to  the  soil  of  Attica,  we 
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recognize  the  same,  or  even  greater,  sweetness  in  Attic  purity 
and  simplicity.  The  philosophical  spirit  there  combined  with  the 
habit  of  historical  research,  and  Ionian  Athens  gave  birth  to 
Thbcydides,  the  father  of  philosophical  history,  as  Asiatic  Ionia 
did  to  Herodotus,  the  father  of  the  history  of  induction  and  in- 
quiry. 

Again,  the  same  talent  developed  itself  in  the  critical  faculty 
which  was  so  strong  in  Aristotle,  which  could  analyze  the  princi- 
ples of  beauty  and  of  taste,  and  thus  reduce  to  rule  and  system, 
and  bring  within  the  province  of  art  and  science  the  laws  which 
in  these  matters  regulate  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  And 
lastly,  the  imagination,  combined  with  the  logical  power,  produced 
oratory,  which  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  decline  and  fall  of  Greek 
liberty. 

Such  was  the  career  of  Ionian  and  Attic  intellect,  far  superior 
in  every  point  of  view  but  one  to  that  of  the  Dorian  and  -ffiolian 
races ;  for  their  characteristics,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
origin,  were  the  same.  But  there  was  one  excellence  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  palm  in  lyric  poetry  was  due  to  the  ^olians  of 
Lesbos.  They  could  boast  of  the  passionate  emotions  of  Alcseus, 
in  which  love,  though  full  of  tenderness,  breathes  an  almost  chival- 
rous respect  for  the  beloved  object,  and  is  elevated  far  above  a 
mere  sensual  passion.  Theirs  were  the  burning  strains  of  Sappho, 
whose  simplicity,  whatever  may  have  been  her  faults,  could  not 
disguise  her  most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Again,  the  Dorian  originated  and  cultivated  the  religious  and 
fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  and  then  modifying 
and  adapting  it  to  the  drama,  handed  down  those  beautiful  odes 
which  adorn  the  texture  of  Attic  tragedy.  They  consecrated  the 
lyric  muse  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  to  the  celebration  of  the 
victors  in  the  national  games  of  Greece.  The  prolific  talent  of 
Simonides  exhibited  itself  in  his  numerous  epinician  odes,  and 
still  more  in  his  plaintive  and  pathetic  threni.  And  the  lofty 
Pindar  far  outstripped  his  contemporary,  Simonides,  if  not  in  feel-' 
ing,  at  least  in  grandeur.  Such  were  the  claims  of  the  Dorian 
race  to  literary  reputation ;  but  these  were  all.  Their  very  chorus 
was  not  finished  and  brought  to  perfection  by  themselves,  but  by 
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the  genius  of  the  Attic  dramatists.     They  had  no  history,  no 
oratory,  no  philosophy. 

The  literature  of  Greece  has  been  stamped,  by  universal  testi- 
mony, as  beyond  comparison  with  that  of  subsequent  periods.  We 
admire  and  imitate  the  Greeks,  but  we  cannot  equal  them.  We 
take  their  works  as  models,  not  arbitrarily,  but  after  putting  them 
to  the  test  of  those  principles  of  taste  which  form  part  of  our 
nature ;  and  when  put  to  this  test  they  never  fail. 

But  Greek  literature  is  not  only  admirable,  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  human  intellect  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection, 
but  also  for  its  moral  value.  It  is  a  monument  to  all  ages  of 
unselfish  industry,  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  great  purpose. 
Each  author  seems  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  has  a  duty  to 
perform,  a  message  to  deliver.  The  lower  motives  which  too 
often  give  an  impulse  to  the  literature  of  modern  times,  did  not 
influence  them.  The  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  were 
urged  on  by  an  irresistible  devotion  to  their  work,  or  at  least  felt 
no  motive  more  selfish  than  a  desire  to  be  loved  and  admired  by 
their  contemporaries,  or  to  enjoy  an  undying  reputation  in  after 
ages.  Private  means  were,  in  many  cases,  only  considered  valu- 
able as  afibrding  to  the  possessor  an  opportunity  for  indulging 
his  tastes,  and  undertaking  a  literary  career.  They  were  un- 
grudgingly expended  in  procuring  a  liberal  education  and  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  with 
any  hope  of  a  pecuniary  return.  Few  writers  think  so  little  of 
self  as  the  ancients ;  their  minds  and  thoughts  are  absorbed  in 
that  of  which  they  write,  their  sentiments  are  freely  revealed  in 
their  works ;  but  it  is  very  diflScult  to  derive  from  them  any  in- 
formation respecting  themselves.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  unselfishness  from  which  this  results, 
it  is  a  cause  of  regret  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  sources  from 
which  their  private  histories  are  derived  are  often  of  doubtful 
credit. 

Only  a  few  words  are  necessary  respecting  the  author's  object 
in  giving  to  the  public  this  work,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
carried  it  into  efiect.  He  feels  that  apologies  are  due  for  venturing 
on  a  field  in  which  so  many,  superior  to  himself  in  abilities  and 
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learning,  have  already  successfully  labored;  but  be  wished  to 
collect  within  a  moderate  compass  such  facts  and  observations  as 
might  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but  which  are  now 
scattered  oyer  a  wide  surface,  and  cannot  be  brought  together 
without  pains  and  trouble. 

To  the  researches  of  his  predecessors  in  the  history  of  ancient 
literature,  and  to  the  labors  of  modern  philologers,  especially 
Hr.  Donaldson,  he  acknowledges  the  deepest  obligation.  As  the 
present  work  is  the  result  of  reading  and  study  during  a  period 
in  which,  from  the  position  which  he  has  occupied,  it  has  been 
his  duty  to  collect  information  from  all  possible  sources,  he  cannot 
always  say  to  whose  investigations  particular  statements  are  due, 
nor  can  he  always  separate  his  own  original  observations  from 
those  which  he  has  derived  from  other  authorities. 

Owing  to  the  limits  within  which  he  has  wished  to  confine 
himself,  he  has  often  stated  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  come, 
without  entering  into  the  grounds  and  reasons  on  which  they  are 
based.  He  hopes,  therefore,  that  this  apology  will  be  accepted, 
for  some  parts  of  the  work  being  in  a  dogmatic  form,  instead  of 
that  controversial  one  which,  to  the  minds  of  some  readers,  appears 
more  satisfactory. 

From  the  same  desire  to  economize  space,  he  has  almost  always 
contented  himself  with  giving  references  to  illustrative  passages, 
instead  of  quoting  the  passages  themselves ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  inserted  translations,  in  order  that  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  author  may  be  conveyed  to  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  original. 

If  the  reader  recognizes  in  this  work  statements  which  are 
already  familiar  to  him,  and  observations  which  appear  trite,  they 
will  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  such  as  could  not  be  omitted  in  a  work 
which  professes  to  be  a  history.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  observes 
what  he  considers  important  omissions,  let  him  remember  that  it 
was  the  author's  duty  to  exercise  his  judgment,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  in  making  a  selection  from  a  vast  mass  of  materials.  It 
will  readily  be  believed  that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  which 
the  author  has  encountered  in  his  task,  has  been  the  making  this 
selection,  and  determining  what  might  be  omitted,  without  violat- 
ing the  fidelity  of  history. 
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In  most  instances  the  author  believes  that  his  statements  are 
justified  by  competent  authority ;  wherever  he  has  given  his  own 
views  and  opinions,  he  offers  them  with  diffidence,  as  to  their 
correctness,  although  he  has  adopted  them  as  the  result  of  de- 
liberate conviction. 
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The  Classical  literature  of  a  nation  includes,  strictly  speaking, 
only  the  works  of  its  best  authors.  Its  era  is  that  during  which 
the  national  intellect  is  in  its  greatest  vigor  and  health  ;  when 
the  language,  which  is  the  exponent  of  that  intellect,  exhibits  the 
most  perfect  refinement  and  purity ;  when  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
and  History  are  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 

This  definition  excludes  the  period  of  its  rise  and  progress 
towards  perfection,  as  well  as  that  of  its  decline  and  fall ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  a  history,  even  of  its  flourishing  period,  although 
it  naturally  terminates  when  that  period  comes  to  a  close,  must 
trace  its  growth  and  development  from  the  earliest  times. 
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An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  Classical  literature  of  Greece 
divides  itself  into  two  heads : — 

I.  The  era  which  extends  from  the  infancy  of  literature,  un- 
written as  well  as  written,  to  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidse.  It 
includes  the  time  when  the  Ionian  Greeks  were  struggling  against 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Cyrus,  and  terminates  with  their  sub- 
jugation  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

II.  The  era  at  which  the  national  literature  had  attained  its 
highest  state  of  perfection.  During  this  era  the  Tragic  Drama 
rapidly  arrived  at  maturity,  and  suddenly  became  extinct ;  Come- 
dy flourished ;  History  assumed  its  most  perfect  form,  and  Athens 
came  to  be  considered  the  home  of  Philosophy.  This  period 
commences  with  Simonides,  and  ends  with  Aristotle.  It  in- 
cludes the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  subsequent  years 
during  which  Grecian  liberty  was  in  a  tottering  state,  and  had  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  until  at  length  the  supremacy  of  Ma- 
ccdon  completed  its  destruction. 

At  this  point,  then,  will  end  that  portion-  of  this  work  which 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Greek  Classical  literature. 

But  the  history  of  a  nation's  literature  implies  some  account 
of  its  language,  and  the  important  philological  investigations 
which  have  distinguished  the  present  age,  furnish  the  materials 
for  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Greek  language,  and  its  affinities 
with  other  languages  <^  the  civilised  w<H4d. 

Language  is  the  material  of  literature,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  marble  gives  visible  existence  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the 
sculptor.  As  the  artist  converts  the  shapeless  block  into  a  life- 
like statue,  80  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  historian  breathe 
life  into  the  -dead  letter  of  mere  words. 

Again,  the  beauty  of  sculpture  depends  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  fitness  of  the  material  for  expressing  and  giving  reality  to 
the  ideas  of  the  artist.  And  in  tdie  same  way,  on  the  geniuB  of 
a  language,  the  ^cfaaraoter  of  a  national  Uteratsre  will  frequently 
depend. 

The  first  step  towards  exhibiting  the  origin  of  the  Greek  laib* 
gnage,  is  to  trace  the  earliest  migrations  of  the  human  race. 
From  Armenia  there  proceeded  two  great  funilies.  One,  the 
Aramaic,  or  Semitic,  gradually  ocoupied  the  pluns  of  Mesopo- 
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tamia,  and  thence  oyerspread  Syria,  Arabia,  and  North  Africa, 
including  Egypt;  the  other,  the  Iranian,  or  Indo-European, 
moTed  westward  to  Asia  Minor,  thenoe  to  India,  and  skirting  in 
its  migrations  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
penetrated  into  the  colder  and  less  fertile  regions  of  Europe. 
These  two  races  were  equally  gifted  both  corporeally  and  intel- 
lectnally ;  to  them  are  owing  the  literature  and  ciyilization  of 
the  world. 

To  the  Indo-Eur<^ean  race  we  are  indebted  for  the  vocabulary 
and  grammatical  structure  of  the  languages  of  civiHzed  Europe. 
To  the  Semitic  we  owe  the  alphabet  and  the  means  of  committing 
ideas  to  writing* 

But  whilst  the  Semitic  race  possessed,  far  earlier  than  the 
Indo-European,  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  such  power  and  perfection 
as  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  races,  and  io  be  capable  of 
expressing  and  representing  every  sound,  its  comparative  supe- 
riority, in  point  of  language,  ends  here.  The  varied  structure 
of  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  power  of  combination  in 
their  elem^its,  the  perfection  of  their  grammatical  principles, 
endowed  them  with  greater  capacity  for  forming  a  widely  diffused 
and  extended  literature.  The  written  literature  of  the  Semitic 
race  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  the  other,  as  is  evident 
from  a  critical  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  an  antiquity  likewise 
established  by  the  whole  course  of  modem  discovery ;  but  the 
▼aried  power  of  inflexion,  the  luxuriant  copiousness  of  grammati- 
cal forms  in  the  Indo-European  tongues,  gave  them  a  «q>erior 
&eility  <^  aoconnnodating  themselves  to  the  various  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  different  nations. 

In  the  Semitic  languages,  the  roots  are  few  in  number,  and 
onqpoaed  of  only  two  or  three  letters,  and  the  formation  of  words 
by  means  of  prefixes  and  affixes  is  simple,  and  in  most  cases 
abnilar ;  hence,  although  there  is  weight  and  dignity,  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  variety  <^  sound  which,  in  the  Classical  languages, 
frils  so  agreeably  upon  the  ear,  even  although  we  are  ignorant 
ef  the  true  pronunciation.  Hebrew  poetry,  for  example,  is  pro- 
bably metrical,  but  we  cannot  discover  those  nice  shades  of  rhythm 
and  scansion,  which  in  Ghreek  and  Latin  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  such  exact  rules.     The  only  poetical  peculiarities  dis- 
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ooverable,  are  antitheses  in^  sense  and  equally  balanced  periods, 
or  sentences. 

The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Classical  languages  of  an- 
tiquity is  sufficient  to  show  the  advantage  of  varied  grammatical 
inflexion,  both  as  to  sense  and  sound.  The  mind  recognizes 
with  satisfaction  the  philosophical  exactness  with  which  they 
were  able  to  express  the  most  refined  distinctions  of  human 
thought,  the  means  which  were  at  their  disposal  by  composition 
and  derivation,  for  forming  a  complete  nomenclature  in  any 
st^ience — a  power  which  modem  languages  are  obliged  to  borrow 
from  them. 

Doubtless,  the  Greeks  were  distinguished  by  a  vast  amount  of 
mental  energy  and  subtlety  of  discrimination,  but  it  is  clear, 
that,  whilst  these  natural  gifts  assisted  in  the  rapid  development 
of  their  language,  the  accommodating  structure  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  was  a  powerful  instrument  to  mould  and 
educate  their  mental  powers. 

Muller^  says  on  this  subject,  '^  That  in  the  ancient  languages 
the  words  with  their  inflexions,  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  muscles 
and  sinews,  come  forward  like  living  bodies  full  of  expression 
and  character;  while  in  the  modem  tongues,  the  words  seem 
shrunk  up  into  mere  skeletons." 

The  ear,  even  of  the  uninitiated,  is  struck  with  the  harmonious 
variety  perceptible  in  the  Greek  language,  and  its  fitness  at  once 
for  the  loftiest  strains  of  heroic  and  dithyrambic  poetry,  the 
sweet  pathos  of  the  lyric  muse,  the  rhythmical  character  of  ora- 
torical prose  composition,  and  the  simple  homeliness  and  elegant 
perspicuity  of  narrative  and  conversation.  But  whilst  this  is 
the  charm  resulting  from  variety  of  inflexion,  the  ear  is  also 
effectually  addressed  by  the  systematic  rule  which  regulates 
these  inflexions.  Every  different  idea  and  relation  has  its  differ- 
ent sound,  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a  general  rule,  every  similar 
and  kindred  idea  has  a  similar  or  kindred  oral  development. 
The  ear,  attuned  as  that  of  the  Greek  was  to  catch  at  every 
minutest  difference  in  sound,  and  to  discriminate  with  the  nicest 
accuracy,  was  at  once  conscious  of  the  sound,  and  the  mind  as 
readily  recognized  the  mutual  relation  of  ideas,  the  adaptation 

'  History  of  Greek  Literature,  p.  5. 
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the  parts,  the  dependence  upon  each  other  of  the  words  in 

e  sentence.    The  Ghreek  language,  then,  was  especially  adapted 

an  age  when  literature  and  a  literary  taste  were  disseminated 

r  more  by  oral  transmission  than  by  writing. 

Even  when  the  art  of  writing  was  discovered,  and  writing 

aterials  became  sufficiently  abundant,  convenient  means  for  a 

pid  and  easy  multiplication  of  copies  were  not  at  hand  until 

e  invention  of  printing;  hence  recitation,  and  oratory,  and  the 

"ama,  and  lectures,  and  the  public  and  private  conversations  of 

lilosophers,  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  vehicles  of  literature. 

was  most  important,  therefore,  to  the  formation  of  a  national 

lerature,  that  the  language  should  be  one  which  addressed  itself 

the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye. 

There  was,  besides  the  variety  of  inflexion,  and  the  symmetry 
'  principle  which  regulated  inflexion,  another  important  advan- 
ce which  the  Greek  possessed  over  modem  languages.  The 
ammar  was  the  natural  ofishoot  and  product  of  the  human 
ind ;  it  was  the  grammar  of  attraction  rather  than  of  govem- 
ent ;  it  presented  itself  as  the  natural  normal  form  in  which 
eas  strive  for  utterance  rather  than  as  artificial  trammels  to 
strain  and  correct  inaccuracies  of  expression.  To  write  accu- 
.te  grammar  was  natural  to  them. 

The  reverse  would,  as  it  were,  have  done  violence  to  their 
itwre.  The  very  inaccuracies  of  the  poets,  and  of  so  rapid  a 
inker  as  Thucydides,  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  common  laws 
liich  regulate  human  thought;  even  the  familiar  and  conversa- 
mal  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  jottings  down  of  Aristotle's 
>te-books,  are  free  from  grammatical  inaccuracies  which  we 
eqnently  meet  with  even  in  the  polished  essays  of  modem 
Bies. 

With  the  ancients,  the  order  of  thought  was  that  in  which  the 
ioughts  were  expressed.  The  plastic  nature  of  their  languages 
lowed  the  thoughts  to  flow  in  words  precisely  as  nature  dictates, 
lie  arrangement  of  the  words  in  a  Latin  or  Ghreek  sentence  is 
ytermined  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas,  and  therefore 
le  classical  is  in  fact  the  natural  order,  whilst  the  granmiatical 
■der  is  that  which  is  determined  by  artificial  rule. 
The  same  facility  which  assisted  the  ear  in  the  appreciation  of 
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the  sense,  and  led  the  hearer  gradually  onward  together  with  the 
speaker,  so  that  he  grasped  the  ideas  precisely  as  they  originated 
in  the  speaker's  mind,  constituted  one  of  the  charms  of  Greek 
poetry.  The  laws  of  metre  and  of  rhythm  might  fairiy  be  more 
strict  where  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  sentence  cBd  not 
fetter  or  circumscribe  the  order  in  which  the  w(»'ds  might  be  ar- 
ranged ;  and  at  the  same  time  regular  metrical  analysis  was  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  infinite  variety  which  classical  metre 
is  capable  of  assimiing.  Hence  a  determinate  quantity  could  be 
afl&zed  by  rule,  or  by  authority,  to  every  syllable  which  the 
tutored  ear  #f  modem  scholars,  even  amid  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  labor,  is  able  to  appreciate,  but  which  must  have 
spoken  to  the  musical  ear  of  the  Greek  in  accents  of  which  wo 
can  form  no  adequate  idea. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  although  the  dialects  of  early 
Greece  were  very  numerous,  a  variety  of  which  Homer^  was  aware, 
the  Ghreek  language  was  originally  the  result  of  one  regular  plan. 
The  manner  in  which  Hellas  originally  became  settled  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  rise  of  many  various  forms  out  of  one 
common  matrix.  The  same  causes  which  interfered  with  the 
mixture  of  races  would  produce  difference  of  dialects  and  present 
a  barrier  to  their  fusion.  The  physical  features  of  a  country  ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  in  perpetuating  or  causing  distinc- 
tions of  dialect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  preventing  one  language 
from  being  split  into  many  cognate  varieties,  on  the  other. 

The  vast  open  plains  inhabited  by  the  Semitic  nations  softened 
down  the  differences  of  languages  and  encouraged  a  similarity 
^^  and  uniformity  in  their  structure,  whilst  the  rivers  and  mountains 
which  intersected  Greece-  produced  and  maintained  the  charac- 
teristic forms  of  her  several  dialects,  and  hindered  their  amalga^ 
mation  into  one  common  Hellenic  tongue.  The  following  is  the 
account  which  some  philologists  have  given  of  its  origin.  The 
Pelasgi,  who  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  who, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,^  spoke  a  barbarian,  u  ^ 
a  foreign  language,  were  allied  to  the  Iranian  tribes  in  the  north 
of  India ;  and  consequently  that  element  in  the  Greek  language 
which  exhibits  an  affinity  for  the  Sanscrit  is  the  Pelasgic,  and 

»  Diad,  ii.  804 ;  iv.  437.  •  Herod,  i.  57. 
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htDce  the  mnnerons  resemUances  in  words  and  inflexions  which 
are  foond  to  exist  between  the  two  languages.  It  is  to  this  oldest 
element  that  ths  Latin  is  aDied,  which  is  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  older  language  of  the  two,  and  to  resemble  the  Greek 
in  the  earliest  phase  of  its  existence. 

The  Hellenes  subsequently  migrated  into  Greecei^  and  the  Het 
lenie  elem^it  being  added  to  the  other,,  caused  the  older  Pdtasgian 
language  to  be  looked  upon  as  barbarous,  when  the  Hellenes,  who 
were  an  Ionian  race,  becaaie  the  possessors  of  Attica.  This  ele- 
ment of  the  Greek  language  is  said  to  have  had  an  affinity  to  the 
Persian. 

A  distinguidied  modem  sdiolar^  brings  forward  the  examples 
of  De«<««d«««  u>d  Tl»mbtoele8»  «.  proofe  of  some  aimikrity  ox- 
isting  between  €hreek  and  Persian ;  and  thus  accouats:  for  the 
&ei£Bty  with  which  these  persons  are  represented  as  having  loamt 
the  latter  language. 

According  to  this  theory,  then,  the  common  or  older  element 
IB  thtd  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  would  be  the  Pdaegian,  and 
would  have  a  close  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit ;  whereas  the  new  ele- 
ment which  distinguishes  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  would  be  the 
Hdlenic^  and  be  dbsely  related  to  the  Persian^ 

When  tradition,  following  the  universal  practice  of  legend- 
ary history,  named  races  after  imaginary  patriarchs,  and  made 
Doms,  ^olus,  and  Ion  the  ofGspring  of  Hell^  it  was  symboUring 
the  fact  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  race  were  the  Dori- 
iaSy  ^olians,  and  lonians.  The  Dorians,  as  their  name  implies, 
which  has  an  affinity  to  other  words  signifying|mountain»— such  as 
Tor  and  Taurus — ^were  the  mountaineers.  The  Cohans — ^whose 
habits  and  modes  of  thought,  and  therefore  their  literature,  as 
seen  in  the  compositions  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Lesbos,  exhibit  some 
mccture  of  Dorian  feeling — sprang  probably  from  an  union  of 
Dorian  races  with  the  Pelasgians  of  Thessaly.  For  that  reason 
tbey  w^re  termed  Amsuk,  or  a  mixed  race.  The  lonians  are  so 
called,  because  they  inhabited  the  coast  {fi^).  It  was  to  their- 
local  habitation,  and  consequently  their  commercial  and  maritime 
pursuits,  and  their  intercourse  with  foreigners  that  they  owed 
those  peculiar  characteristics,  which  distinguished  them  by  so 

I  BonaldMm's  New  CratyL  *  Herod,  ill.  130.  *  Thuc.  L 
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broad  a  line  of  demarcation  from  the  Dorians  and  JSolians* 
Hence  sprang  their  activity  of  mind,  their  enterprising  disposition, 
their  love  of  foreign  travel,  their  restless  desire  of  change,  their 
liberal  spirit,  and  attachment  to  free  institutions,  the  versatility  of 
their  intellectual  powers,  which  is  reflected  in  the  wide  extent  and 
varied  nature  of  their  literature. 

Of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  race  little  certain  is  known,  although 
their  traces  are  visible  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  marking, 
wherever  they  are  found,  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Herodotus  asserts  that  they  were  barbarians;^  that  they  were 
the  occupiers  of  the  whole  of  Hellas ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  once  called  Pclasgians;'  that  the  Athenians  afterwards 
shared  that  country  with  them,  and  learnt  from  them  some  of 
their  customs ;  that  their  gods  had  no  names  ;^  that  judging  from 
the  Pelasgian  settlements,  which  existed  in  his  own  day,  their 
language  was  barbarous  ;^  that  they  were  expelled  from  Attica, 
and  settled  in  Lemnos ;'  and  that,  together  with  change  of  race, 
the  language  of  Attica  changed  also;^  that  a  wall  attributed  to 
Pelasgians  existed  at  Athens,^  a  fact  which  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Thucydides,  who  speaks  of  a  district  of  the  city  called  the  Pelas- 
gian.' Such  is  the  imperfect  account  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
father  of  history.  The  mighty  works  which  have  marked  their- 
migration — ^the  fortifications  which  they  built  (for  their  vastness 
called  Cyclopean),  relics  of  which  even  still  remain — ^the  undoubted 
fact  that  they  were  the  founders  of  those  nations  amongst  whom 
literature  and  the  arts  have  most  flourished,  forbid  the  belief 
that  they  or  their  language  were  barbarian. 

Doubtless  the  Pelasgians  were  a  civilized  and  peaceful  race, 
whilst  the  Hellenes  were  a  warlike  and  conquering  people;  both 
sprang  from  one  common  origin;  and  their  languages  were  suffi- 
ciently similar,  so  that,  when  the  races  lived  together  as  a  conquer- 
ing and  subject  people,  they  were  capable  of  amalgamation,  and  in 
the  process  of  reconstruction  formed  the  Greek  language  in  the 
earliest  state  in  which  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  literature. 

Possibly  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is,  after  all,  the  true  one, 

>  Herod,  i.  57.  •  Ibid.  viii.  44.  »  Ibid.  ii.  51. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  137.  •  Ibid.  v.  64.  •  Ibid.  i.  67. 

'  Ibid.  L  67.  •  Thuo.  Hb.  i. 
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i  the  Athenians  were  not  a  Hellenic  but  a  Pelasgian  race.^ 
Dorians,  we  know,  were  Hellenians ;  and  the  opposition  be- 
an the  Dorian  and  Ionian  mind  and  character  leads  ns  to  expect 
i  in  the  Ionian  race  are  to  be  found  the  descendants  of  that 
Tellous  people  which  Italy,  as  well  as  (jreece,  acknowledges 
its  founders. 

•nch  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nation  and 
{reat  subdivisions,  and  such  the  sources  from  which  its  lan- 
ge  was  derived.  But  whilst  the  Greek  language  belongs  to 
Indo-European  family,  the  alphabet  is  of  Semitic  origin, 
dition  represents  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician,  as  having  introduced 
ilphabet,  of  sixteen  letters,  into  Greece,^  and  there  are  good 
ions  for  believing  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  accustomed 
all  the  Semitic  nations  Phoenicians.  The  truth,  which  the 
hical  history  symbolizes,  was  probably  the  following. 
"he  Phoenician,  or  Syro-Chaldean,  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
8,  in  very  early  times,  important  commercial  communities. 
I  probable  that  through  them,  principally,  the  trade  between 
East  and  West  was  carried  on.  The  antiquity  of  our  own 
ed  writings  proves  that  the  existence  of  a  Semitic  written 
store  was  at  least  coeval  with  their  commerce;  and  thus 
as  not  long  before  the  Greek  merchants  derived  from  the 
lendants  of  Shem,  the  signs  which  they  used,  and  which  they 
ited  to  the  representation  of  the  sounds  of  their  own  native 
;ii6. 

he  Semitic  alphabet  was  doubtless  at  first  pictorial,  and  after- 
Ib,  in  process  of  time,  became  phonetic.  Even  after  it  had 
srgone  this  improvement,  the  ancient  names  of  the  things 
sh  the  letters  depicted  still  remained ;  and  although  the  form 
ime  gradually  altered,  some  rude  resemblance  to  the  original 
ire  form  can  be  still  detected.  For  example  ^y  the  first  letter 
he  present  Hebrew  alphabet,  was  called  Aleph,  or  ox;  and 
le  character,  and  still  more  in  the  older  Phoenician  form  ^, 
rade  picture  of  an  ox's  head  may  be  traced.  So  3,  Beth, 
ified  a  house;  ^t  Gimel,  a  camel;  and  so  forth.  The  letter 
in,  the  eye^  corresponds  to  the  European  vowel  0 ;  and  the 
St  form  in  which  it  was  written  was  O,  or  O,  as  representing 

*  Herod.  viU.  44.  '  Ibid.  v.  28. 
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a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  eye.  Other  instanoes  of  the 
pictorial  character  maj  be  traced  in'  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  and  cognate  alphabets. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Phoenician  or  Semitic  alphabet, 
introduced  into  Ghreece  by  Cadmus,  consisted  of  sixteen  letters, 
and  the  grammarians  asserted  that  these  sixteen  were  a,  /9,  y^  5,  •* 
If  Mf  Xf  ftj  Pf  Of  Hf  (f  tf,  tf  v;^  but  the  same  philologer,  whose  author- 
ity has  been  already  referred  to,  has  unanswerably  proved  that 
this  is  impossible,  and  that  the  original  letters  must  have  been 
those  which  appear  in  the  extant  Hebrew  alphabet,  under  the 
following  names  and  symbols : — 


Hebrew. 

Greek. 

tt   H 

first  breathing, 

A. 

3    B    • 

) 

B. 

i    G 

V  middle  sonnds  (mediss),  r. 

n   D   . 

) 

A. 

n  H 

second  breathing, 

E. 

1    Bh- 

) 

F,  digamma. 

n  6h 

y  aspirated  sound, 

H. 

0   Dh. 

) 

e. 

S  L    ■ 

) 

A. 

D   M 

r  liquids, 

M. 

i    N 

) 

K. 

0   S 

the  sibilant. 

S. 

}f   0 

third  breathing, 

O. 

a  P  . 

\ 

IT. 

P  Q 

L  smoolih  sounds  (tennea 

),  *. 

n   T 

) 

T. 

The  following  specimens  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  and  Samaritan 
characters,  will  show  the  transition  from  the  Semitic  and  Greek* 
forms : — 

Hebrew.     Samaritan.    Phoeniciaa.     Greek. 
M  *  A. 

3  9  B. 

:i  1  r. 

1  <>  A. 


'  Donaldson's  New  Cratyl.  i.  5. 

'  See  Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  Alphabet 
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Hebfcw* 

Samaritan* 

FhoBBician. 

Greek. 

n 

S( 

£. 

1 

7 

ff  digunma. 

t 

n 

^ 

H. 

D 

e. 

D 

5r 

K. 

S 

z 

A. 

D 

y 

M. 

3 

> 

N. 

D 

«.(?) 

V 

0 

O. 

a 

XL 

y 

irr 

Z. 

p 

^ 

«. 

■ 

1 

Oi 

P. 

ET 

•m 

X. 

n 

A 

T. 

From  a  mere  inspection  of  these  alphabets  thus  compared 
together,  it  is  plain  that  the  resemblance  between  the  letters  of 
the  Semitic  alphabets  and  the  corresponding  Greek  characters  is 
Tery  great,  due  allowance  being  of  coarse  made  for  the  fact  that 
the  Semitic  nations  wrote  from  right  to  left,  and  the  Greek  cha- 
racters with  which  we  are  familiar  were  used  at  the  time  when 
the  Greeks  wrote  as  we  do— from  left  to  right.  Hence  the  let- 
ters B,  Py  Kf  &C.,  are  turned  exactly  the  cimtrary  way  to  their 
original  &mitic  types. 

Li  the  earliest  times,  as  may  be  proved  from  old  inscriptions, 
the  Greeks  wrote  preckely  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Semitic 
Batioiis,  and  afterwards  they  wrote  ahemately  from  right  to  left, 
tnd  from  left  to  right.  This  transition  state  of  writing  was 
designated  by  the  characteristic  term  fiovct^6^9oify  t.  e.,  the  way 
in  which  oxen  plough. 

With  respect  to  their  sixteen  original  characters,  and  the  other 
<»Ditted  letters  of  the  present  Greek  alphabet,  the  following  ob- 
servations may  be  made. 

1.  E  n.  Although  this  was  first  the  common  aspirate  A,  it  after- 
wards became  the  vowel  e.    The  Greeks  had  originally^  like  the 
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Latins,  only  one  e — the  introduction  of  the  long  e,  as  well  as  the 
long  tt,  being  due  to  later  times.  The  earliest  instances^  of  the 
o  which  are  extant,  are  on  some  coins  of  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  in  use  some  time  previous 
to  the  date  of  his  death,  B.  c.  478 :  and  the  H  is  also  found  in 
some  very  ancient  coins  of  Rhegium.  With  respect,  however,  to 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  these  two  letters,  there  is  every 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  o  was  of  later  introduction  than 
the  H.  Wordsworth'  observed  an  inscription  in  the  Grotto  of 
the  Nymphs,  on  Mount  Hymettus,  on  the  way  from  Athens  to 
Sunium,  in  which  H  is  used,  but  o  does  not  occur.  Neither  of 
these  letters,  however,  is  found  in  Attic  inscriptions  earlier  than 
c.  c.  403.  The  «  is  evidently  a  double  letter,  artificially  com- 
posed of  two  o's. 

2.  Fi.  This  letter,  from  its  being  apparently  made  up  of  two 
's,  was  fancifully  termed  the  digamma.  Its  power  is  tr,  or  v. 
It  retained  its  place  in  the  numerical  alphabet  as  the  symbol  of 
the  figure  6,  and  is  then  generally  written  $■',  and  commonly 
called  the  stigma,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  character  which 
represents  6t.  Although  it  has  gone  out  of  use  in  the  written 
or  spoken  language,  its  presence  may  still  be  detected  in  those 
Latin  words  which  have  an  affinity  for  Greek  words,  in  which  it 
originally  occurred,  e.  g.  o2vo(,  vinum;  dx9%,  victis.  In  the  same 
way  the  Koppa,  which,  like  the  p,  is  a  combination  of  «  and  v, 
and  the  Sanpi  "^  a  combination  of  o  and  ic,  after  they  ceased  to 
be  letters,  remained  as  the  representatives  of  numbers. 

8.  H  n.  When  this  character  ceased  to  be  used  as  an  aspirate, 
it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  h&Bd-f,  of  which  the  first  desig- 
nated the  aspirate ;  the  other  was  prefixed  to  unaspirated  vowels 
in  the  cursive  and  more  familiar  form  of  (')  and  (') ;  the  charac- 
ter was  then  used  to  represent  the  long  «,  and  its  place  amongst 
the  aspirates  was  supplied  by  X. 

4.  K  3.  When  the  Koppa  was  disused,  this  became  its  sub- 
stitute. 

5.  The  Hebrew  t  corresponds  to  the  old  Greek  letter  San, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  Sanpi  ^,  a  numeral,  but 
not,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  an  alphabetic  character. 

1  Payne  Knight  *  **  Athens  and  Aidoa." 
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6.  The  only  point  which  appears  doubtful  and  difficult  of 
adjustment  in  this  theory  is,  whether  the  o  corresponds  to  Xy  and 
V  to  s,  or  the  reverse.  The  place  which  o  occupies  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  its  (jreek  correlative  is  H,  since  it  stands  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  Ghreek  alphabet ;  and,  moreover,  the  form  of  the 
Samaritan  •***  is  precisely  similar  to  the  Greek  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  theory  of  Donaldson,  who  adopts  the  contrary 
view,  is  so  complete,  and  supported  by  such  powerful  arguments, 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  propose  any  deviation. 

With  regard  to  the  sibilant  letter  generally,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  may  be  classed  with  the  aspirates,  instead  of  being,  as 
grammarians  have  termed  it,  a  letter  of  its  own  power  {fnue  po- 
tegt4xtis).  Experiment  will  prove  that  a  very  strong  expiration 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  hissing  sound.  It  is  probably  for 
this  reason  that,  in  Latin,  the  $  is  the  representative  of  the  aspi- 
rate in  some  words  which  have  an  affinity  with  aspirated  words  in 
Greek,  e.  g.  in  «(,  «im,  and  vxi;,  9ylva. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  whilst 
speaking  of  the  Ghreek  alphabet,  that,  until  the  downfall  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants — although  the  new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters 
had  been  long  in  use — ^the  laws  of  Solon  were  still  written  in  the 
rixteen  old  Attic  letters.  This  defect  Archinus  proposed  to  re- 
medy, when  it  was  determined  that  this  code  should  be  transcribed 
and  set  up  to  public  view,  on  the  partial  restoration  of  the  old 
constitution. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

POKTST  PftSCIDES  PROfiX  LITK&ATUHB.— F»8T  DEYELOPHXim  OT  ORSXK  POITST 
RELI(IIOTJB.^<WORSHtPOFNATfniK. — ORBKK  OLIMATB.— WORSHIP  OP  TBI  8tm--eOD.— 
ANCIXRT  TRADITIONS. — ^LllfUS. — HTLAS. — LITTRRSRS.— ADORIS. — ^BARDS. — TBSmiOIlT 
OF  HOMER.— ORPHKUS.  —  XtTMOLPUS.  —  THAXTRIS.  —  MTTSJBVS.  —  OHRTSOTBXMIS.^ 
PHilJLXHOll .— OLBlf . 

The  earliest  species  of  literature  is  poetry.  It  is  the  natural 
oatpouring  of  the  heart,  the  language  in  which  imagination  and 
passion  seek  for  utterance,  whilst  prose  implies  more  refleotion 
and  logical  exactness,  and  therefore  an  advanced  state  of  int^ 
lectual  power. 

This  may  at  first  appear  a  startling  and  paradoxical  assertion. 
Men  converse  in  prose,  and  therefore  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  first  works  which  they  intended  to  outlive  them  would  have 
taken  the  most  natural  form,  and  not  have  been  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  verse.  But  the  histories  of  all  nations  prove  the  con- 
trary, and  the  following  brief  considerations  will  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  The  hearers,  whether  engaged  in  a  private  and 
social,  or  a  public  and  religious  ceremony,  whether  at  ike  ban- 
quet or  the  altar,  would  demand  a  species  of  composition  adapted 
for  a  musical  accompaniment.  Nor  would  metrical  arrangement 
constitute  a  practical  difficulty  to  the  composer.  The  aid  which 
metre  is  to  the  memory,  which  then  had  not  the  artificial  help  of 
writing,  far  surpassed  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  tram- 
mels of  verse.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  great 
variety  of  position  which  the  words  in  ancient  languages  are  per- 
mitted to  assume,  greattly  diminished  the  difficulty  of  versification. 
This  advantage  is  denied  by  the  more  rigid  rules  which  regulate 
the  syntactical  order  of  modern  languages. 

The  first  developments  of  Greek  poetry  were  immediately 
connected  with  religion;  and  that  worship,  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion of  which  was  embodied  in  poetry,  was  the  worship  of  Nature. 
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The  Greek  inhabited  « land  well  suited  to  foster  and  nurture  the 
fimcy  aaod  inmgination.  His  iras  a  country  of  ^vsried  and  pictur- 
esque beauty;  a  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  Its  shores 
were  indented  by  numerous  beautiful  bays  and  inlets,  uid  almost 
in  everj  part  washed  by  the  sea,  which  naturally  suggests  to  the 
mind  images  sometimes  of  the  calmest  beauty,  sometimes  of  the 
grandest  sublimity.  The  climate  was  as  beautiful  as  the  country. 
Tlie  ancient  poets  constantly  speak  of  its  truisparency.  A 
modem  scholar  and  traveller^  thus  writes  of  tiie  sky  and  ataio- 
^>here  of  Greece. 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  varied  tints  which  dye  the 
marbles  of  Hymettos,  which  bathe  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
and  fringe  the  crests  of  the  mountains.  So  magnificent  are 
these  effscts  of  light,  that  even  Homer  has  not  attempted  to 
psmt  a  Basrise  or  a  sunset.  He  has  substituted  metaphor  for 
detaila,  whidi  his  pencil  could  not  trace.  He  has  spoken  to  us 
of  the  rosy  fingers  of  Aurora,  to  distract  our  attention  and 
make  vs  forget  that  lie  has  never  described  Aurora  herself." 

^Nor  does  the  £^t  of  the  sun  in  Greece  alone  defy  descrip- 
tioa;  the  night  has  its  own  peculiar  brilliance.  The  stars  shine 
fike  fire.  The  rayi  of  the  moon  are  not  of  silver,  as  in  the  cold 
NortiL  The  attributes  of  Phoebe  are  similar  to  those  of  her 
brother;  the  poets  with  truth  encircle  her  brows  with  a  crown  of 
gold." 

Tins  blight  and  cheerful  climate  was  supposed  by  the  ancients 
to  exert  an  influence  over  the  mental  powers,  and  Cicero  attri- 
butes the  deamess  of  Attic  wit  to  that  of  the  Attic  atmosphere. 
The  Greek  mythology,  therefore,  connected  the  legends  which 
tradition  handed  down,  with  the  local  scenery  of  their  father- 
land ;  it  peopled  every  river,  and  fountain,  and  hill,  with  deities 
and  nymphs,  and  other  supernatural  beings.  Every  scene  upon 
which  the  eye  of  the  Greek  rested,  was,  in  his  imagination, 
haunted  by  mysterious  essences;  and  thus,  even  the  perishable 
and  transitory  things  of  this  world  were  stamped,  as  it  were, 
with  immortality.  Hence  the  first  poems — the  existence  of 
which  is  made  known  to  us  by  tradition — were  solemn  hymns, 
addressed  as  acts  of  worship  and  adoration  to  these  deified  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 

'Ampere. 
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In  its  infancy,  poetry  realized  the  definition  of  Strabo^ — 'H 
Hot^itixfj  ttaaa  vptwiftin^^  all  poetry  should  consist  of  hymns  of  praise. 

These  effusions,  though  unwritten,  were  neyertheless,  to  that 
early  age,  its  literature.  They  were  rhythmical  poetical  compo- 
sitions, delighting  the  ear  and  charming  the  intellect,  long  before 
the  Greek  nation  became  acquainted  either  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  or  the  art  of  writing. 

The  deity  who  represented  the  Sun-god — ^the  giver  of  life  and 
heat,  the  cause  of  plenty  and  fertility — ^was  the  earliest  object  of 
poetical  worship.  When  the  shortest  days  of  winter  were  just 
passing  away,  hymns  of  joy  and  welcome  were  sung  in  his  honor, 
in  token  that  the  days  were  lengthening,  and  the  brighter  sea- 
sons of  spring  and  summer  approaching.  Again,  a  little  later, 
the  same  god,  under  the  name  of  Apollo,  was  celebrated  in  the 
hymn  le  P»an  [l^  nai^oy),^  and  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, when  nature  began  to  look  gay  and  smiling,  was  hailed  with 
spring  paeans  {tia^woi  Hoiwui).^ 

Such  were  the  hymns,  the  burden  of  which  was  distinguished 
by  mJ,  the  cry  of  joy;  but  there  were  others  distinguished  by  the 
burden  q*  Au'i  (alas !  Linus)^  the  subject  of  which  was  sad  and 
melancholy.  As  the  bongs  of  joy  were  sung  in  honor  of  reviv- 
ing nature,  so  these  laments  symbolized  the  withering  and  perish- 
ing of  nature's  life  and  vigor.'  Tradition  represents  Linus  as  a 
beautiful  boy,  whom  mat];ons  and  maidens  bewailed.  Legends 
told  that  he  was  brought  up  in  infancy  with  the  lambs,  and  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs.  The  lamentation  for  his  untimely  fate  was 
sung  to  an  accompaniment  on  the  harp,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
chant. 

Where  dance  and  feast  are  sparkling  gay. 
His  is  the  melancholy  lay ; 
Ere  they  begin  and  when  they  close 
They  call  on  Linus'  name,  they  tell  of  Linos'  woes. 

Anstici. 

1  Strabo,  x.  p.  468.  '  Hymn  to  Apollo,  21. 

*  See  MUller's  History  of  Greek  Literature. 
«  See  ^sch.  Agam.  120. 

•  See  Mailer's  Dorians,  zi.  12. 
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I 

The  Egyptians  macked  the  period  of  the  greatest  heat  by  the 
sign  Thoth,  or  the  watchndog,  as  giving  warning  of  the  rising  of 
tlui  Nile,  and  hence  those  days  were  called  the  days  of  Thoth, 
or  the  dog-days;  and  the  constellation,  afterwards  called  Sirius 
by  the  6red»y  which  rose  heliacally  at  that  period,  was  called 
the  dog-star.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  raging  heat 
of  summit  parches  up  the  exhausted  powers  of  nature,  and  the 
spring  in  whidi  the  lambs  sport  oyer  the  green  meadows  is  no 
morei,  the  shepherds  sang  the  lament  of  Linus,  and  hence  the 
legend  derired  its  origin.  In  Asia  Minor  there  were  many 
dirges  embodying  similar  stories.  The  lament  for  Hylas,  borne 
away  by  the  nymphs  of  the  Mysian  fountains ;  the  >c^i  o;  of  the 
Mariandyni  for  the  beautiful  Bormus,  whose  fate  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Hylas;  the  song  of  latyerses,  in  Phrygia;  and, 
lastly,  that  of  Adonis,  which  was  sung  throughout  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  the  Egyptian  Pelusium,  also,  a  dirge 
was  sung  in  honor  of  Maneros,  an  Egyptian  prince,  cut  off  in 
early  youth,  which  Herodotus^  considers  as  identical  vrith  that  of 
Linus.  But  the  bard  and  the  song  were  present  not  only  at  all 
seasons  of  public  rejoicing  or  mourning,  but  on  those  occasions 
in  private  lib  whidi  are  closely  connected  with  religion,  and 
which  call  up  ideas  of  a  religious  nature.  At  marriages  the 
8ong  of  joy  was  as  customary  as  at  the  more  solemn  rites  and 
e»*eiaonies  relating  to  the  gods.  In  the  following  passage 
Homer  describes  a  nuptial  procession  accompanied  by  a  hymeneal 
song; — 


Two  spleadid  cities  also  there  he  formed, 

Saeh  as  men  build.    In  one  were  to  be  seen 

Bites  matrimonial  solemniied  with  pomp 

Of  sumptaoQS  banquets  ;  from  their  chambers  forth 

Leading  the  brides  they  ushered  them  along 

With  torohee  through  the  streets,  and  sweet  was  heard 

The  Toice  aroand  of  hymeneal  song. 

Here  striplings  danced  in  circles  to  the  sound 

Ofpipe  and  harp. 

n.  xviii.  400  (Cowpia). 

And  at  funerals  hired  singers  led  the  dirge  or  coronach  for 
the  dead,  and  others  followed  them  with  an  accompaniment  of 

<  Herod.  iL  79. 
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wailing.    At  the  funeral  of  Achilles  the  Muses  are  the  leaders 
{Ho^xo^Y  ^^^  ^^^  Nereids  accompany  their  strains. 

Choral  dances  too,  and  the  music  of  the  harp  accompanied 
these  songs,  but  the  dance  was  poetical  or  imitatiye ;  it  did  not 
merely  consist  of  graceful  gestures  or  rhythmical  moyements,  but 
the  action  described  by  the  song  was  dramatically  represented  by 
the  dancer ;  it  resembled,  indeed,  in  some  degree  the  ballet-dano> 
ing  of  modem  times.  The  cheerful  festiye  scene  depicted  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  in  the  ^'  Iliad,"  and  the  entertainment  at  the 
court  of  Menelaus,  in  the  '^  Odyssey,"  well  illustrate  the  nature 
of  this  triple  imion  of  music,  pantomime,  and  poetry. 

Thej  with  well-tutored  step  now  nimbly  ran 
The  circle,  swift,  aa  when,  before  his  wheel 

• 

Seated,  the  potter  twirls  it  with  both  hands 
For  trial  of  its  speed,  now  crossing  quick 
They  passed  at  once  into  each  other's  place. 
On  either  side  spectators  numerous  stood 
Delighted  ;  and  two  tumblers  rolled  themselves 
Between  the  dancers,  singing  as  they  rolled. 

n.  ZYiii.  599  (Cowpbr). 

A  sacred  bard  sang  sweetly  to  his  harp. 

While  in  the  midst  two  dancers  smote  the  ground 

With  measured  steps,  responsiye  to  his  song. 

Od.  iv.  18  (Cowpir). 

If,  then,  the  earliest  poetry  was  either  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  gods,  or  designed  to  sympathize  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  domestic  life,  it  is  clear  what  the  engrossing  subjects 
of  these  strains  would  be.  They  must  have  been  the  praises  of 
the  gods,  the  melancholy  legends  interwoven  with  the  popular 
mythology,  the  exploits  of  warriors  and  heroes,  the  joys  of  love 
and  wine. 

The  deities  with  whose  worship  these  plaintive  strains  and 
joyful  songs  were  especially  connected,  were  Apollo,  Demeter, 
Dionysus,  and  Cybele. 

Little  as  we  know  of  the  early  minstrels  or  bards,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  the  composers  of  hymns  and  the  only  depositaries  of 
family  legends,  they  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  people.     The  bard  was  gifted  not  only  with 

*  Od.  xxiv.  59. 
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poetic  inspiration,  but  Yfith  the  knowledge  of  fatorit j,  and  there- 
fore he  was  the  prophet  and  the  seer,  and  both  officers  were  sig- 
nified bj  one  common  name.  As  their  leader  in  common  worship 
and  the  keeper  of  their  traditions,  he  was  also,  as  it  were,  the 
priest,  the  historian,  the  instructor  of  the  laity.  Not  only  did 
he  minister  to  their  amusement,  but  his  position  was  also  one  of 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  Frequently  he  was  the 
political  adviser  of  the  prince,  who  confided  to  him  the  most 
delicate  duties.  Agamemnon,  for  example,  when  he  took  the 
command  of  the  Trojan  expedition,  confided  to  a  minstrel  bard 
his  young  and  then  virtuous  wife,  Glytemnestra. 

The  earliest  of  these  bards  and  composers  of  hymns,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us,  are  Orpheus,  Eumolpus,  Thamyris, 
Musseus,  Chrysothemis,  Philammon,  Olen,  and  some  others.^ 
Philammon  is  said  to  have  been  a  Delphian,  Chrysothemis  a 
C|l&tan,  Olen  a  Lycian,  and  the  compositions  of  all  are  reported 
to  have  referred  to  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Herodotus'  tells  us 
that  the  hymns  of  Olen  were  sung  in  honor  of  Apollo,  at  Delos. 
The  other  bards  were,  in  Greek  tradition,  commonly  called 
Thracians.  The  probability  is,  that  they  were  not  natives 
of  Thrace  Proper,  but  of  Pieria,  the  district  situated  between 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Mount  Olympus.  These  Pierians  had 
also  southern  settlements  near  Mount  Helicon,  in  Boeotia ;  and 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,^  that  Xerxes,  in  his  Thracian  expedi- 
tion,  found  fortresses  belonging  to  them  in  Thrace  itself.  It  was 
to  these  districts,  inhabited  by  these  Pierian  bards,  that  the 
localities  and  names  attributed  to  the  Muses  owe  their  origin. 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Pimpla,  Libethra,  Hippocrene,  thus  became 
consecrated  as  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  goddesses  of  song. 

The  poets,  or  rather  minstrels,  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned, belong  so  entirely  to  the  age  of  fable,  that  the  legends 
in  which  their  history  is  incorporated,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Greek  mythology.  Orpheus,  the  power  of  whose  lyre  over  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature,  is  celebrated  throughout  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  poets,  was  probably  the  author  of  religious 
poetry.    The  worship  which  he  celebrated  was  that  of  Dionysus,^ 

*  MatthiiB,  Hist,  of  Liter,  part  i.  sect.  2.  ^  Herod,  iv.  35. 

•  Ibid.  vii.  112.  *  Ibid.  \\.  ftl. 
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not  the  jovial  Tnne-god,  but  one  dwelling  in  the  darkneas  of  the 
lower  world.  The  ceremonies  of  it  were  of  a  mysterions  naturey 
like  those  of  Elensis,  and  those  who  took  part  in  them  were  * 
admitted  by  solemn  rites  of  initiation.  Hence,  probably,  arose 
the  legend  of  his  descent  to  Hades  in  search  of  his  beloved  Enrj- 
dioe.  The  marked  contrast  between  the  solemn  and  pure  worshq) 
of  this  Dionysus  Zagreus,  and  the  wild  orgies  of  the  wine-god, 
may  have  exposed  him  to  the  fierce  enmity  of  a  rival  priesthood, 
and  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Thracian  bacchanals.  The  Orphic  worship  was  of  a  pure  and 
self-denying  character,  its  legends  spoke  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
its  chief  priests  at  Athens  were  the  noble  family  of  the  Ly conidse, 
who  professed  to  be  the  keepers  of  its  traditions.  The  literature 
which  bears  the  name  of  this  fabulous  poet  was  believed  by  some 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  Pre-Homeric  age,  but  has 
now  been  proved  to  consist  partly  of  forgeries,  partly  of  genuine 
fragments  belon^g  to  a  later  period. 

Eumolpus  doubtless  owes  his  existence  to  family  vanity.  He 
is  the  mythical  patriarch  of  the  Eumolpidse,  a  noble  Athenian 
family,  who  were  the  high  priests  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
These,  as  their  name  implies  (beautiful  singers),  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  a  line  of  holy  bards,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
placed  this  mythical  poet.  Thamyris  was  said  to  have  been  die 
son  of  Philammon,  who,  in  his  turn,  boasted  of  Apollo  as  his 
father.  Musaeus  was  the  reputed  son  of  Orpheus,  who,  by  birth 
a  Thracian,  migrated  to  Athens.  His  name  typifies  the  first  rise 
of  poetry,  the  earliest  devotion  paid  to  the  Muses  in  the  (jrecian 
capital.  Ghrysothemis,  if  he  existed  at  all,  was  probably  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  ApoUinarian  worship,  as  the  legend  makes 
him  the  son  of  a  Cretan  priest  of  that  deity. 

Olen  is  represented  by  the  legend,  not  as  a  Greek,  but  a  Ly- 
cian,  (HT,  as  some  say,  a  Hyperborean.  In  either  case,  then,  he 
typifies  the  foreign  origin  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  in  the 
former,  that  Lycian,  or  Lycean,  worship  alluded  to  in  the  most 
common  of  all  the  epithets  attributed  to  him  by  the  poets.  An- 
cient art,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  illustrates  literature.^ 
Mure  states,  from  his  own  observation,  that  the  Lycian  sculptures 

*  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  viii.  56. 
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of  which  Enghind  now  possesses  such  valuable  specimens,  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  found  at  Mjcense  in  the  present  day. 
Hence  confirmation  is  given  to  the  Homeric  legend  of  an  inter- 
ooorse  between  Lycia  and  Argolis  in  mythical  times,  and  to  the 
popular  tradition  that  the  sculpture  at  Mycenae,  which  bears 
obvious  reference  to  the  rites  of  Apollo,  were  the  works  of  Ly- 
dan  artists. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

NO  ACTUAL  LITERATURE  BEFORE  HOMER. — ^HIS  BIRTH-PLACE. — ^DIFFERENT  TRADITIORB 
RECONCILED. — ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  SMYRNA. — ^DIFFICULT  TO  DETERMINE  WHE- 
THER  HE  WAS  AN  IONIAN  OR  ANJBOLIAN. — LIFE  BT  HERODOTUS  AND  SUIDA8. — IMPORT- 
ANCE OF  THIS  LEGENDARY  BIOGRAPHY. — THE  CHORIZONTB8,  OR  SEPARATORS. — THEIR 
DOCTRINES  ESTIEWED. — PAYNE  ENIOHT. — NITZSCH. 

Although,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  religious  aspirations  of 
man  sought  and  found  utterance  in  song,  we  cannot  affirm  the 
actual  existence  of  Greek  poetic  literature  until  the  time  of 
Homer.  The  bards,  his  predecessors,  may  have  done  much  for 
the  formation  of  a  polished  and  harmonious  language,  they  may 
have  handed  down,  from  age  to  age,  a  store  of  heroic  legends  to 
interest,  wise  sayings  to  instruct,  and  beautiful  imagery  to  delight 
their  hearers ;  but  it  is  to  the  author  of  the  Homeric  poems  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  blending  together  all  those  parts  in 
one  harmonious  whole.  These  poems  present  the  first  instance 
of  a  perfect  systematic  plot,  a  unity  of  design,  steadily  keeping 
one  end  in  view,  and  persevering  until  it  is  attained,  a  plot  car- 
ried out  by  characters,  whose  consistency  is  maintained  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem.  Such  is  that  wonderful  and  almost 
superhuman  work  the  epic  poem,  of  which  there  are  but  few  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  world's  literature,  and  of  which  the 
authors  stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  exceptions  to  the  rest  of 
their  kind.  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso,  Milton,  the  author  of 
the  ^^  Gid,"  are  poets  whose  existence  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
except  at  intervals  of  centuries. 

Seven  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place 
of  Homer. 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodes,  Argos,  Atheose, 
Orbis  de  patri&  certat,  Homere,  tu&. 
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K.  O.  Mnller^  supposes  that  there  is  by  no  means  such  discr'e- 
pancj  in  these  traditions  as  at  first  sight  appears.  Athens 
claimed  the  honor  as  pretending  to  be  the  mother  city  of  Smyrna.* 
In  Chios  lived  a  society  called  Homeridse.  They  were  probably, 
judging  from  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  Plato,  ad- 
mirers and  imitators  of  Homer,  but  the  patronymic  form  of  the 
word  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  his  descendants,  and  hence 
tradition  represented  Homer  as 

The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle. 

Again,  Ephesus  was  connected  mth  Smyrna,  as  having  sent 
thither  the  first  band  of  colonists ;  and  these,  when  driven  out  by 
an  invading  party  of  ^olians,  sought  and  obtained  refuge  at 
Colophon.  Thus  Smyrna,  after  all,  appears  to  be  the  stem  from 
which  branch  forth  the  majority  of  the  seven  claims. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients  was  that  he  was  a 
Smymean ;  his  epithet,  Melesigenes,  being  derived  from  the  river 
Heles,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna.  Upon  the  whole,  not- 
withstanding it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  a  European,  and  by 
Briant  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ithaca,  all  his  local  descriptions, 
his  feelings  and  prejudices,  displayed  in  his  works,  are  in  favor  of 
the  mpposition  that  he  was  an  Asiatic,  and  probably  an  Ionian.* 
His  aocorate  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
JBgean,  and  the  scenery  of  the  adjacent  islands,  are  those  of  one 
long  and  familiarly  acquainted  vrith  them.  His  statement  that 
the  west  wind  blows  the  waves  in  shore,  is  the  language  of  one 
accustomed  to  the  coast  of  the  Levant. 

'*  The  swans  of  Gayster — ^the  Asian  meadows — ^and  other  scenes 
in  Ionia,  are  described  with  the  faithfulness  and  feeling  of  one 
who  connected  them  with  his  earliest  recollections.''^ 

He  shows  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Ionian  theology.* 
Poseidon  is  recognized  by  him  as  the  deity  of  the  Ionian  league. 
Ajax  18  represented  as  an  Attic  (and  therefore  an  Ionic)  hero, 
instead  of  being  described,  according  to  the  Dorian  usage,  as  of 
the  same  family  vdth  Achilles. 

>  Literatare  of  Greece,  chap.  v. 

*  Bekker's  Anecdota,  vol.  ii.  p.  768. 

*  See  Plato,  De  Legg.  ill.  p.  680. 

«  Mttller,  0.  T.  •  Ibid.  o.  i. 
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The  HomerideSy  his  principal  admirers,  inhabited  Chios,  which 
was  situated  off  the  Ionian  coast ;  and  the  Cyclic  poets,  who,  in 
their  feeble  imitations,  prolonged  his  strain,  were  likewise  lonians. 
With  the  exception  of  one  passage  (H.  d',  40)  he  has  avoided  anj 
allusion  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,^  for  the 
Dorians  were  the  enemies  of  the  Ionian  race;  and,  lastly,  the  only 
Heraclid  chieftain  in  the  ''Iliad''  is  Tlepolemus,  who  was  driven 
out  by  his  brother,  and  joined  the  iBolians.  The  probability 
that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek  almost  amounts  to  a  certainty. 
The  only  doubt  is  whether  he  was  an  Ionian  or  ^olian ;  and  in 
support  of  the  belief  that  he  was  an  ^olian,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  in  his  dialect  there  is  as  much  ^olic  as  Ionic  Ghreek ;  that 
the  Trojan  war  is  an  ^olian  tradition ;  and  that  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  his  life  are  evidently  based  upon  ^olian 
legends. 

With  respect  to  the  era  in  which  he  lived,  Mitford*  places  it 
previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  in  B.C.  1104 ;  Clinton  subsequent- 
ly to  that  event,  b.c;^.  962 — 927 ;  the  Arundel  Marbles,  in  B.C.  907. 
But,  according  to  Herodotus,'  he  flourished  about  four  hundred 
years  before  his  time.  This  date  is  approved  by  Heyne,  and  is 
supported  by  the  opinion  generally  prevalent  in  ancient  times. 
Besides  these  considerations,  it  will  be  seen  to  agree  beet  with 
the  theory  of  Homer's  personality;  and  for  those  who  deny  this, 
to  fix  any  definite  period  for  the  composition  of  the  poems  is 
manifestly  groundless  and  visionary. 

There  are  many  lives  of  Homer,  all  of  which,  whatever  truth 
is  mixed  up  with  them,  derive  their  materials  from  early  legendary 
history.  Two  of  these  are  attributed  to  Plutarch,  and  one — ^by 
far  the  most  circumstantial — ^is  ascribed  to  Herodotus.  The  great 
historian,  as  is  evident  from  passages  in  his  work,^  took  great 
pains  to  collect  information  respecting  the  divine  poet,  and  there- 
fore the  following  biography  has  been  compiled  from  his,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  traditions  recorded  by  Suidas,  in  his  short 
compilation.'  The  legend  followed  by  Herodotus  is  evidently  of 
^olian  origin. 

Melanopus,  a  Magnesian,  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the 

>  See  Clinton,  vol.  i..  Appendix.  «  Mitford,  i.  140. 

>  Herod.  But.  53.  «  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  and  It.  *  Suidas  a.  t. 
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£olian  town  of  Cyme*  At  his  death,  he  left  his  daughter,  Gritheis, 
to  the  guardianship  of  Gleanax.  He,  finding  that  she  was  preg- 
nant, consigned  her  to  the  care  of  Ismenias,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Smyrna.  On  the  banks  of  the  Meles  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  was  therefore  named  Melesigenes ;  and  afterwards, 
because  he  was  given  as  an  hostage  to  the  Golophonians,  he  was 
sumamed  0/117(0;  (Homer).  The  supposed  date  of  his  birth,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  four  hundred  years  before  his  own  time. 

In  very  early  youth  he  exhibited  considerable  talent,  and  a 
Lencadian  merchant,  named  Mentes — ^whose  name  the  poet  has 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  "Odyssey" — struck  with  his 
genius,  took  him  with  him  to  sea.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Ithaca,  and  there  collected  the  materials  for  the  "Odyssey." 
Thence  lie  went  to  Colophon,  where  he  became  blind — a  tradition 
doubtless  derived  firom  his  name.  Homer,  which,  according  to 
another  etymology,  signified  the  blind  man  (&  ri  ^«^)«  Later 
researches'  have  discovered  that  the  name.  Homer,  was  first  given 
to  the  author  of  the  "Hiad"  and  "Odyssey,"  by  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon.  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Phocsea,  Chios,  successively  became 
the  place  of  his  abode.  At  one  period  of  his  wanderings  he 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  very  wealthy  man  named  Chiros, 
and  at  that  time  composed  his  comic  poems.  Another  account 
says  that  he  wrote  them  in  order  to  amuse  the  children  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  shepherd,  Glaucus.  The  "  Hiad"  and  "  Odyssey"  were 
composed  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Chios.  He  married 
Areriphane,  a  Chian,  who  bore  him  one  daughter  and  two  sons, 
named  Erephon  and  Theolaus. 

On  his  way  to  Ghreece  he  landed  sick  on  the  island  of  Ims. 
Some  fishermen^s  boys,  who  were  engaged  in  an  employment,  not 
of  a  very  cleanly  kind,  asked  him  the  riddle — 

^What  wa  caogbi  we  ltd,  what  we  could  not  cateh  we  carried  with 


On  this  Suidas  gravely  remarks  that  he  did  not  die  of  vexation, 
because  he  could  not  guess  the  riddle,  but  of  the  disease  under 
which  he  labored  when  he  landed.    He  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 

>  Welcker,  £p.  CyeL,  p.  186. 
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and  was  buried  in  the  island.     The  inhabitants  inscribed  on  his 
tomb  the  following  elegy — 


"  Here  his  sacred  head  in  Earth's  dark  bosom  reposes, 
Homer  the  poet  divine  who  heroes  adorns  with  his  praises. 


» 


Dioscorides  asserts  that  Homer's  great  object  was  to  enforce 
upon  the  young  the  duty  of  temperance,  and  quotes  many  pas- 
sages from  his  poems,  in  which  he  describes  regal  banquets, 
marriage-feasts,  and  public  entertainments  as  consisting  of  the 
simplest  fare.  Suidas  bears  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  life, 
and  mentions  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  his  reputed  blindness 
typified  his  freedom  from  the  power  of  desire  which  holds  sway 
through  the  eyes.  And  no  one  can  read  the  poems  of  Homer 
without  being  struck  with  one  noble  quality  which  distinguishes 
him  not  only  amongst  heathen  but  even  amongst  Christian  poets, 
namely,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  or  a  thought  throughout 
them  which  would  give  offence  to  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
mind.  Horace  vrisely  remarks,  in  his  epistle  to  Lollius,^  that  the 
contrast  between  virtue  and  vice  is  more  instructively  painted  in 
the  Homeric  poems  than  in  the  lectures  of  philosophers.  The 
terrible  evils  of  ungoverned  passions  —  the  prevailing  sins  of 
heroic  natures — ^are  put  forward  as  a  stem  moral  lesson  in  the 
^^  Hiad,"  whilst  the  self-indulgent  luxury  and  licentious  riot  of 
the  suitors,  the  patience  and  resistance  to  temptation  displayed 
by  Ulysses,  enforce  the  same  moral  lessons  in  the  "  Odyssey." 

Such,  then,  in  its  general  features,  is  the  legendary  biography 
of  Homer.  How  much  of  truth  is  contained  in  it  cannot  of 
course  be  determined.  Probably,  as  in  most  other  cases,  there  is 
a  groundwork  of  truth  on  which  has  been  built  up  the  super- 
structure of  fable.  But  even  a  life,  the  principal  part  of  which 
rests  on  no  better  authority  than  popular  tradition,  becomes,  in 
the  case  of  Homer,  exceedingly  valuable.  It  proves  that  the 
testimony  of  an  age  perhaps  not  far  distant  from  the  period  at 
which  the  Homeric  poems  were  written,  believed  in  the  personal 
existence  of  their  author  ;  a  belief  which,  as  is  well  known,  has 

>  Horace,  Epistles,  L  2. 
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been  attacked  in  later  times  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  argument 
and  the  resources  of  learning.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  enter  upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Honysric  poems. 

No  doubt  was  ever  entertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  the 
personality  of  Homer.  Pindar,*  Plato,*  Aristotle,*  and  others 
all  assumed  this  fact;  nor  did  they  even  doubt  that  the  '^  Hiad'* 
and  "Odyssey,"  were  the  work  of  one  mind. 

The  genuineness  of  the  lesser  Homeric  poems  was  denied  by 
Herodotus;^  and  all  works  bearing  his  name,  except  the  "Hiad" 
and  "  Odyssey,"  were  rejected  by  Aristotle ;'  but  the  authorship 
of  these  remained  undoubted. 

The  difference  between  these  two  poems  did  not  escape  the 
critical  notice  of  the  ancients,  but  it  never  appeared  to  them  so 
great  as  to  demand  such  an  hypothesis  in  order  to  account  for  it 
as  the  supposing  that  they  proceeded  from  two  authors.  The 
one  was  compared  to  the  sun  in  its  noon-day  splendor ;  the  other 
to  that  luminary  when  it  sets,  shorn  of  its  beams  ;^  but  they 
would  as  readily  have  doubted  the  identity  of  the  mid-day  and 
evening  sun  as  that  of  their  greatest  bard.  Longinus  even  sees 
80  intimate  a  connection  between  the  "  Hiad"  and  the  "  Odyssey," 
that  he  considers  the  latter  as  the  Iftixoyofj  or  proper  conclusion, 
of  the  former  poem,  a  relation  which  implies  such  an  unity  of 
design  as  marks  the  work  of  a  single  author. 

This,  however,  was  the  side  on  which  the  ancient  creed  was 
first  assailed.  Some  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  of  no 
great  reputation,  asserted,  on  account  of  some  slight  and  not 
unnatural  inconsistencies  in  language  and  mythology,  that  the 
"Diad"  and  "  Odyssey"  belonged  to  different  ages,  and  were  the 
works  of  different  authors ;  they  were  hence  called  oi  x^^c^^^^^'iy 
or  the  separators.  They  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  overthrow- 
ing the  popular  belief.  Their  theory  was  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
genious paradox;  it  gradually  died  away,  and  was  forgotten. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  their  speculations 
met  with  so  little  support,  to  those  who  know,  from  experience, 

>  Nem.  viii.  29.  '  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  iv.  vii. 

»  Nio.  Ethiof,  ix.  10.  *  Herod,  ii.  117  ;  iv.  117. 

*  Aritt.  Poet  •  LoDg^nns. 
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how  different  are  the  works  of  the  same  poets  at  different  periods 
of  their  liyes,  and  who  know  as  a  fact  that  the  '*  Paradise  Lost*' 
and  ^'Paradise  Regained"  are  the  works  of  one  and  the  same 
Milton.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ghorizontes  was  revived  by  Payne 
Knight,  who  attempted  to  show  inexplicable  discrepancies  between 
events  related  in  the  two  poems.  Nitzsch  defended  the  theory 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the 
theology  of  the  ^' Iliad"  and  '^  Odyssey;"  but  as  he  asserts  that 
the  attributes  of  deity,  in  the  latter  poem,  are  far  holier  and 
purer,  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  as 
the  poet  advanced  in  years  his  ideas  respecting  the  divine  nature 
reached  a  higher  standard. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

TnOBT  OF  HXDBLnf  AND  PKERAULT.— HSTNX. — BSNTLBT'S  SSQITEL. — WOOD's  XSSAT 

on  Bomn. — wolt's  pboleoomeii a. — the  oroumds  of  wolf's  thkort. — obsbbva- 

TX01I8  of  limsCH  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  WOLFFS  AB6UMENTS. — ^HOWFAB  HX  AOBXBS  WITH 
HIS  OFFONB^.^ABOVMBNT  FBOM  THS  STATE  OF  THE  LANOUAQX. — FOWBB  OF  MEM- 
OBT. — THE  QUESTION  CAN  ONLY  BE  DECIDEa  BY  INTEBNAL  EVIDENCB. — ^WOLF  DENIES 
TBB  FOBTICAL  UNITY  OF  THE  POEMS. — INTERPOLATIONS  AND  ALTEBATIONS  HIGHLY 
FBOBABLE.  —  THE  MATBBIALS  OF  THE  POEMS.  —  ANCIENT  LAYS.  —  OBJECTIOM  TO 
RBYNE*S  HYP0THX8IS. — ^LACHXANn's  HYPOTHESIS. 

ScBFTiciSM  went  no  farther  than  this  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  "Iliad''  and  the  "Odyssey**  were  the  iTorks  of  the  same 
author,  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  time 
two  French  critics,  Hedelin  and  Perrault,  asserted  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  compilations  of  various  lays,  the  works  of 
different  poets,  all  having  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  Trojan 
war.  This  theory  was  adopted  by  the  learned  Heyne,  who  put 
it  into  a  more  scholar-like  form,  and  supported  it  with  his  wonted 
learning  and  ingenuity.  Still,  however,  the  principal  argument 
of  any  value  on  which  it  rests  for  confirmation  is,  that  so  long  a 
poem,  composed  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing, 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  work  of  one  mind.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  Bentley^  proposed  a  new  solution 
of  the  difSculty.  He  assumed  that,  although  these  poems  were 
the  work  of  one  author,  yet  still,  that  he  wrote  a  sequel  or  series 
of  songs  to  sing  at  festivals,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  bards  of 
the  heroic  age ;  and  he  accounted  for  the  difference  between  the 
stirring,  warlike  tone  of  the  "Hiad,"  and  the  quiet,  peaceful 
scenes  of  the  "  Odyssey,**  by  saying  that  the  former  was  com- 
posed for  men,  the  latter  for  women.  He  supposed  that  these 
lays  or  songs  were  triuismitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
thus  separate  from  each  other,  and  that  they  were  not  collected 
U^ether  until  after  an  interval  of  five  hundred  years. 

»  "  Letter  to  N.  N.  by  Phileleuth." 
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In  1770,  Wood  published  an  essay  on  the  origmal  genius  of  I 
Homer,  in  which  he  proposed  the  question,  whether  the  Homeric 
poems  were  originally  written?  This  suggested  to  Wolf  the 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  in  1795 
the  "  Prolegomena,"  or  preface  to  Homer,  appeared,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove,  that  the  "Hiad"  and  "  Odyssey"  were  a 
collection  of  separate  lays,  arranged  and  put  together  for  the 
first  time  during  the  tyranny  and  by  the  order  of  Pisistratufl. 
The  grounds  on  which  Wolf  rested  his  theory  were  (1),  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  not  su£Sciently  advanced,  or  writing  material 
su£Sciently  convenient,  to  allow  of  the  belief  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  written  ;  and  (2),  that,  therefore,  as  they  must  have 
been  orally  recited,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  poem  would  have 
been  composed  longer  than  could  have  been  recited  on  a  single 
occasion.  The  premises  from  which  he  deduces  his  first  argument 
are,  (a)  that,  although  the  lonians  used  skins  of  sheep  and  goats^ 
for  writing  on,  as  early  as  the  first  Olympiad,  B.  c.  776,  the 
Greeks  could  not  have  had  materials  suitable  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  long  poems  until  the  time  of  Amasis,  who  reigned  between 
B.  c.  570  and  B.  c.  525 :  {b)  that  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  were  the 
earliest  documents  committed  to  writing,  and  that  their  probable 
date  is  the  year  B.  c.  664.  (c)  A  statement  made  by  Josephus,' 
that  Homer  did  not  leave  his  poems  in  writing,  but  that  they 
were  handed  down  from  memory  in  songs,  and  afterwards  put 
together  and  arranged.  He  confesses,  indeed,  that  his  arguments 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  art  of  writing  was  totaUy 
unknown  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  in  which  the  Homeric  poems 
were  composed,  but  only  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
applied  to  literary  productions.  He  considers  that  his  view  de- 
rives support  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  themselves, 
for  from  two  passages  in  the  "  Iliad,"  and  one  in  the  "Odyssey," 
he  draws  the  same  conclusion.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the 
seventh  "  Hiad :" — 

Throaghoat  all  the  ho8t» 
To  every  chief  and  poteotate  of  Greece, 
From  right  to  lefk,  Uie  herald  bore  the  lot 


»  Herod,  v.  58.  ■  Apion,  i.  2. 
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By  all  disowned ;  but  when  at  length  he  reached 

The  inscriber  of  the  lot,  who  cast  it  in, 

Illastrioas  Ajax,  in  his  open  palm 

The  herald  placed  it,  standing  by  his  side ; 

He  conscious  with  heroic  joy,  the  lot 

Cast  at  his  foot,  and  thus  exclaimed  aloud. 

II.  vii.  183  (Cowper). 

Here  he  conjectures,  that  if  the  mark  had  been  written  charac- 
ters, the  herald  would  himself  have  deciphered  it.  (2)  In  the 
following  passage: — 

Him  therefore  he  dismissed 
To  Lycia,  charged  with  tales  of  dire  import. 
Written  in  tablets,  which  he  bade  him  show, 
That  he  might  perish,  to  Anteia*s  sire. 

11.  vi.  168  (Cowper). 

He  asserts  that  the  cnjAcota  xvy^d  were  not  words,  but  a  species 
of  picture-writing.  (3)  Lastly,  from  the  "  Odyssey,"  viii.  163, 
he  infers  that  the  captain  remembers  the  contents  of  the  ship, 
instead  of  having  an  inventory  of  it,  and,  therefore,  assumes  that 
the  art  of  writing  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  use  at  that 
time. 

Wolfs  great  opponent,  G.  W.  Nitzsch,  has  denied  that  there 
is  any  weight  in  these  arguments.  He  asserts  not  only  that  the 
use  of  wooden  tablets  and  hides  was  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
into  Ionia  as  early  as  the  first  Olympiad,  but  that  even  papyrus 
was  used  long  before  the  reign  of  Amasis ;  that  even  the  laws  of 
Ljcurgus  were  not  orally  transmitted,  although  they  preceded 
those  of  Zaleucus  ;  and  that  the  passage  quoted  from  Josephus, 
originated  in  his  misunderstanding  the  sentiments  of  the  gramma- 
rians on  this  point,  who  attributed  the  various  readings  of  Homer 
to  the  rhapsodists.  But  although,  according  to  his  theory,  writ- 
ing was  in  general  use  as  early  as  the  first  Olympiad,  it  does  not 
affect  the  question,  whether  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally 
written,  unless  the  Homeric  age  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly 
a  century  later  than  that  fixed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  these  two  great  opponents 
approach  near  to  one  another's  views;  for  Wolf,  after  all,  admits 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  Ionia  and  Magna  Grsecia  in 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  B.  c,  and  was  used  by  Archilo- 
chus,  Alcman,  Pisander,  and  others,  as  early  as  the  first  Olym- 
piad ;  and  Nitzsch  asserts  that  Homer  probably  flourished  not 
much  before  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  as  determined  by  Thucydides, 
and  that  if  he  lived  earlier  (which  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
did),  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  his  poems  were  written. 

With  respect  to  the  materials  out  of  which  the  '^  Iliad"  and 
"  Odyssey"  were  compiled,  Nitzsch,  as  well  as  another  German 
critic  (Ritschl),  contended  that  the  author  was  indebted  to  earlier 
bards,  that  his  taste  selected  legends  from  a  vast  number  of  tra- 
ditional epics,  and  his  genius  combined  them  into  one  whole. 
These  were  then  handed  down,  orally,  by  such  poets  as  the  Ho- 
meridae,  and  having  become,  by  lapse  of  time,  separated  and  dis- 
persed, though  not  forgotten,  were  again  collected  and  arranged 
by  Pisistratus. 

The  most  satisfactory  method,  however,  of  arriving  at  a  pro- 
bable solution  of  this  difficult  question  is,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  language  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  themselves  are 
written ;  and  the  opinion  which  is  every  day  gaining  more  sup- 
porters amongst  scholars,  is  that,  according  to  the  known  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  and  formation  of  language,  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  dialect,  and  the  perfection  of  the  metre, 
unanswerably  prove  that  the  poems  must  have  been  sung  or  re- 
cited long  before  they  were  committed  to  writing.  Person,  for 
example,  observed,  that  when  the  poems  were  composed  the 
digamma  must  have  been  pronounced,  and  yet  no  trace  of  it  is 
discovered  in  any  manuscript,  however  ancient.  It  is  also  plain 
that  the  slight  difference  between  the  language  of  Homer  and 
later  Grreek,  when  compared  with  the  rapid  changes  observable  in 
other  languages,  presents  a  philological  anomaly  very  difficult  of 
explanation,  unless  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  poems  were  sub- 
jected to  much  revision,  and  adaptation  to  the  language  of  a  more 
advanced  period  of  literature. 

But  although  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  this  admission, 
further  considerations  and  an  examination  of  Wolfs  second  posi- 
tion will  show  that  it  is  of  no  importance  towards  settling  the 
question  at  issue,  but  that  it  must  be  decided  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  poems  themselves,  and  by  that  alone. 
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Accnstomed  as  we  are  to  all  that  assistance  to  literary  compo- 
Bition  which  the  art  of  writing  supplies,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  to  the  substitute  for  memory  itself,  which  the  power 
of  committing  our  thoughts  to  paper  furnishes,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  memory  when 
obliged  to  depend  upon  its  own  resources.  We  are,  indeed, 
acquainted  practically  with  the  aid  which  metre  and  rhythm  fur- 
nish ;  and  the  importance  of  this  aid  was  so  appreciated  by  the 
uident  Greeks,  that  they  symbolized  it  in  the  belief  that  the 
Muses  were  daughters  of  Mnemosyne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so 
impossible  a  thing  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  to  conceive  a 
poem  of  many  thousand  lines  composed  and  arranged  as  a  perfect 
whole,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  and  then  so  perfectly  retained  in 
the  mind  as  to  be  capable  of  recitation.  Instances  are  not  un- 
known of  the  wonderful  power  of  memory  when  it  is  compelled 
to  exert  itself.  Plutarch  mentions  the  astonishing  memories 
which  the  Greeks  possessed.  It  is  said  also,  that  in  modem 
times,  the  rude  Calmucks  have  a  national  epic  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  cantos,  each  fully  as  long  as  a  book  of  the  ^'  Iliad,"  and 
that  their  bards  are  in  the  habit  of  reciting  twenty  at  one  time. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  occasions  of  festivity  might 
occur,  in  which  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  Greeks  would  listen 
with  unwearied  rapture  to  the  recitation  of  the  whole  ''Diad" 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days.  ^^If,"  says  E.  0.  MuUer,^  'Hhe 
Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear  in  succession  nine  tragedies, 
three  ntirio  dramaa,  and  as  many  comedies,  without  eyer  think- 
ing  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  this  enjoyment  over  the 
whole  year,  why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been 
aUe  to  listen  to  the  ^  Diad'  and  '  Odyssey,'  and  perhaps  other 
poems  at  the  same  festival  ?"  *  Such  occasions  we  know  did  occur 
at  the  Panionian  festival,*  where  poetical  contests  of  the  bards 
were  held;  at  Sicyon,^  during  the  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  in 
the  time  of  disthenes;  and  also  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Bettdai  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  that  each  of 
these  poems  was  composed  with  an  unity  of  subject  and  design, 
to  suppose  that  some  of  the  parts  or  episodes  might  have  been 

■  Literature  of  Greece,  p.  62. 
H  ejne,  Ex.  viu.  p.  796.  '  Herod,  v.  6T« 
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recited  separately ;  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  and  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  story  should  be  so  well  known,  from  familiarity 
with  it,  that  the  hearers  could  delight  in  the  recitation  of  a  part, 
and  their  imaginations  readily  place  and  arrange  it  in  the  frame- 
work which  fully  occupied  their  minds.  In  later  times  it  was 
essential  to  the  idea  of  Greek  tragedy  that  the  histories  which 
the  poets  developed  should  be  well  known  to  the  audience,  and 
t^iis,  probably,  was  the  case  with  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which  were  the  original  foimdation  of  the  "Iliad"  and  "Odys- 
sey/' 

Again,  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  habits  of  modern 
times,  the  popularity  of  those  romances,  which  are  periodically 
published  in  parts,  shows  that  even  with  long  intervals  between 
the  publication  of  the  parts,  it  is  possible  to  sustain  the  interest 
of  a  tale  and  to  keep  awake  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the 
same  manner,  those  who  listened  to  the  divine  poems  of  Homer, 
might  have  delighted  to  receive,  book  by  book,  his  inspired 
strains. 

All  these  considerations  go  far  to  remove  two  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  Wolfs  second  argument,  but  independently  of  them 
there  are  inconsistencies  in  his  theory  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  one  another. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly,  or  too  constantly  insisted 
on,  that  the  decision  of  the  question  respecting  the  personality 
of  Homer,  is  not  affected  by  the  fact,  which  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  poems  were  composed,  recited,  and  transmitted  for  a 
long  period  without  the  use  of  writing.  It  really  depends  upon 
the  internal  evidence,  on  an  examination  of  the  structure  cf  the 
poems  themselves.  If  they  bear  evident,  unanswerable  marks  of 
imity  of  design,  this  fact  is  strong  enough  to  overthrow  all  ob- 
jections, however  subtle  or  ingenious  they  may  be ;  for  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  imagine  that  oneness  of  design  was  the  result 
of  accident,  or  of  the  piercing  and  cementing  together  the  works 
of  many  different  minds,  than  to  admit  all  the  other  objections, 
however  incapable  of  explanation. 

This  the  acute  mind  of  Wolf  perceived;  and,  therefore,  as  his 
third  argument,  he  denied  the  poetical  unity  of  the  poems.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  state  the  steps  by  which  he  endeavored  to  esta- 
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blish  this  position ;  it  will  be  far  better  to  show  in  the  history  of 
this  controyersy  how  satisfactorily  others  have  proved  their  unity. 
In  doing  this  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  as  the  natural  result  of 
tiiat  transmission,  many  alterations  must  have  taken  place,  and 
many  interpolations  been  introduced;  that,  although  at  first  a 
complete  whole,  they  became  broken  up  and  separated  by  the  re- 
citers, whether  rhapsodists  or  others ;  and  that  the  dismembered 
puts  were  r^'oined,  the  dispersed  fragments  collected,  and  the 
poems  reconstructed  in  their  present  form  by  command  of  Pisis- 
tratus ;  but  not  then  for  the  first  time. 

It  must  also  be  allowed  that  Homer  drew  largely  upon  ancient 
lays  and  legends  of  the  ballad  kind.  The  early  existence  of 
poetry  in  those  ages,  which  are  termed  mythical,  the  unbounded 
firuitfulness  of  Greek  genius,  the  interest  which  would  invest  the 
exploits  attributed  by  tradition  to  the  respective  heroes  of  those 
races  which  formed  the  Greek  nation,  must  have  given  birth  to 
something  like  a  ballad  literature.  An  epic  poet  would  naturally 
take  advantage  of  this  mass  of  popular  legends.  It  would  be  a 
rich  mine  from  which  to  draw  materials  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  his  hearers,  and  he  might  thus  build  up  an  '^  Iliad''  or  an 
"  Odyssey,"  as  authors  of  more  modem  times  constructed  the 
poem  of  the  "  Cid,"  or  the  "  Niebelungen  Lied."  This  opinion 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  belief  in  a  single  author  of  the  great 
Homeric  poems,  and  in  that  unity  of  design  which  Aristotle 
observed  and  admired  both  in  the  "Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey." 

The  existence  of  these  various  legends  and  poems,  from  which 
the  mind  of  a  single  poet  compiled  one  consistent  and  harmonious 
whole,  is  perfectly  conceivable  without  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
the  hypothesis  of  Heyne,*  that  there  existed  some  older  "  Hiad" 
and  "  Odyssey"  from  which  several  bards  compiled  the  different 
rhapsodies  now  composing  the  poems  entitled  the  "  Iliad"  and 
"  Odyssey."  This  hypothesis  only  places  the  diflSculty  a  step 
fiuther  back,  without  furnishing  any  solution  of  it ;  and  it  may 
be  asked,  is  it  probable  that  these  numerous  poets  should  each 
have  composed  only  a  single  episode,  and  that  on  one  limited  and 
narrow  subject ;  or,  if  they  composed  other  pieces,  that  not  one 
of.  the  rest  should  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  ? 

'  Opusc.  vol.  vi. 
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Whatever  the  external  historical  evidence  may  be,  it  is  power- 
less to  overthrow  that  which  is  derived  from  the  stractnre  of  the 
poems  themselves.  Unity  of  plan  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
any  poem  being  the  work  of  one  mind.  This  truth  was  so  clearly 
seen  by  Lachmann,  the  most  sagacious  of  modem  critics  who  have 
assailed  the  existence  of  Homer,  that  he  felt  that  all  argument 
was  useless  until  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  was  disproved. 
He  has,  therefore,  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  series  of  apparent 
incongruities,  that  the  boasted  unity  which  has  been  the  theme 
of  critics  from  Aristotle  downwards,  and  which  was  held  up  as  a 
model  by  that  great  master  of  poetical  criticism,  does  not  exist. 
His  theory  is,  that  the  ''Iliad*'  is  made  up  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  different  and  totally  distinct  lays,  easily  separable  from 
one  another. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

X.  UUrOUAOB,  8TTLB,  AKD  TA8TS  OW  THE  ILIAD.— HOMSEIC  VEESE.f--«IMILE.— DRAMATIO 
POWSE.— K>TUEE  FOIIfTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE. — LANGUAGE,  VESSIFICATION,  ETC.,  OF 
TBE  ODTS8ET. — 8TTLB  OF  THE  ILIAD  AND  0DT88ET  COMPARED. — II.  PLAN  OF  THE 
ILIAD  AND  ODT88ET.— EPITOMES  OF  BOTH.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  order  to  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Homeric 
poems  are  the  works  of  one  author,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
three  points.  I.  General  similarity  of  style,  taste,  and  feeling. 
II.  Unity  of  plan.     III.  Consistency  in  the  characters. 

I.  To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  style  and  lan- 
guage of  Homer  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work; 
it  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  state  the  results  which  seem  to  arise 
out  of  an  accurate  study  of  the  text.  The  language  of  the 
"Iliad"  is  throughout  evidently  that  of  one  period;  it  does  not 
exhibit  so  much  variation  as  might  be  supposed  to  take  place 
during  the  course  of  two  successive  generations;  but  more  than 
this,  the  propriety  of  expression,  the  adaptation  of  the  descrip- 
tions to  the  things  described,  bear  such  marks  of  undesigned  and 
natural  resemblance,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them 
to  have  proceeded  from  more  than  one  mind.  Such,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  the  general  impression  produced  upon  the  reader, 
unless  biassed  and  inclined  towards  the  contrary  belief  by  other 
arguments  and  considerations.  The  same  words,  the  same  phrases, 
the  same  modes  of  illustration,  are  constantly  recurring.  Some 
favorite  similes,  e.  g.  such  as  those  of  the  lion  and  the  boar,  are 
frequently  used.  Their  details  are  sufficiently  similar  to  show 
probable  identity  of  authorship,  without  wearying  by  too  much 
repetition.  The  same  musical  rhythm  and  metrical  arrangement 
are  preserved  throughout.  The  Homeric  verse  is  9ui  generic — it 
can  be  compared  to  that  of  no  other  poet  in  any  age.  And  this 
phenomenon^  be  it  remembered^  occurred  when  the  la^s  of  m^li^ 
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must  have  been  simply  the  suggestions  of  a  delicately  organized 
ear  and  a  naturally  refined  taste.  They  could  not  hare  been 
reduced  to  rule  in  so  remote  an  age,  and,  therefore,  there  were 
no  means  of  attaining  resemblance  to  one  great  and  perfect 
model  by  study  and  imitation. 

There  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  poetry  which,  in  the 
manner  of  its  treatment,  is  without  parallel,  although  it  has  been 
intimated  by  countless  poets  since  his  time :  that  is,  the  Simile.  It 
is,  evidently,  the  favorite  figure  of  the  bard,  full  of  knowledge 
gathered  from  observation  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate. 
He  delighted  thus  to  illustrate  his  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  illustration  itself  a  perfect  and  independent  picture,  by 
painting  it  in  the  most  striking  and  interesting  colors.  Apposite 
as  the  Homeric  similes  are,  it  is  not  that  quality  which  strikes  the 
reader  as  constituting  their  especial  beauty ;  we  almost  lose  sight 
of  its  intention  to  illustrate,  in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the 
images  presented  to  us.  We  should  be  pleased  even  if  the  illus- 
tration were  scarcely  applicable.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
similes  of  any  author,  except  where  they  are  palpable  imitations 
of  those  of  Homer.  As  no  poet  ever  possessed  the  same  graphic 
power,  so  none  could  venture,  without  danger  of  producing  weari- 
ness, to  introduce  this  figure  so  frequently.  Every  part  of  the 
^^Hiad"  abounds  with  them,  except  the  commencement  and  con- 
clusion of  the  poem ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
busy  character  of  these  portions :  the  rapid  succession  of  events 
left  no  room  for  illustration.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a 
few  of  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beauti- 
ful Homeric  similes,  in  order  to  prove  that  their  features  are  un- 
like those  found  in  the  works  of  any  other  poets  except  his  imi- 
tators. 

So  in  some  spacious  marsh  the  poplar  falls, 
Smooth-skinned  with  boughs  unladen,  save  aloft, 
Some  chariot-builder,  with  his  aze,  the  trunk 
Severs,  that  he  may  warp  it  to  a  wheel 
Of  shapely  form,  meantime,  exposed  it  lies 
To  parching  airs  beside  the  running  stream. 

IL  iv.  482  (Cowper). 

As  a  winter  flood 
Impetuous  mounds  and  bridges  sweeps  away, 
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The  bottref  sed  bridge  checks  not  its  sadden  force ; 
The  firm  enclosure  of  vine-planted  fields, 
Laxuriant,  falls  before  it ;  finished  works 
Of  yoathful  hinds,  once  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
Now  levelled,  after  ceaseless  rain  from  Jove. 
So  drove  Tjdides  into  sadden  flight 
The  Trojans. 

IL  V.  87  (Cowpbr). 

As  IB  the  garden  with  the  weight  surcharged. 
Of  his  own  fruit,  and  drenched  by  vernal  rains, 
The  poppy  falls  oblique  ;  so  he  his  head 
Hung  languid,  by  his  helmet's  weight  oppressed. 

IL  viii.  306  (Cowfib). 

As  when  the  watch-dogs  and  assembled  swains 
Have  driven  a  tawny  lion  from  the  stalls  ; 
Then,  interdicting  him  his  wished  repast. 
Watch  all  the  night,  he  famished,  yet  again 
Come,  furious  on,  but  speeds  not;  kept  aloof 
By  frequent  spears  from  daring  hands,  but  more 
By  flashing  torches,  which,  though  fierce,  he  dreads, 
Till  at  the  dawn  he  sullen  stalks  away ; 
So  from  before  the  Trojans  Ajaz  stalked, 
Sullen  and  with  reluctance  slow  retired, 
His  brave  heart  trembling  for  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

//.  xi.  547  (Cowper). 

As  the  feathery  snows 
Fall  frequent  on  some  wintry  day,  when  Jove 
Hath  risen  to  shed  them  on  the  race  of  man. 
And  show  his  arrowy  stores,  he  lulls  the  winds. 
Then  shakes  them  down  continual,  covering  thick 
Mountain-tops,  promontories,  flowery  meads. 
And  cultured  valleys  rich,  the  ports  and  shores 
Receives  it  also  of  the  hoary  deep ; 
But  there  the  waves  bound  it,  while  all  beside 
Lies  whelmed  beneath  Jove's  fast  descending  shower. 
So,  thick  from  side  to  side,  by  Trojans  hurled 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  returned, 
The  stormy  volleys  flew. 

II.  xii.  278  (Cowper). 

As  wolves  that  gorge 
The  prey  yet  panting  terrible  in  force ; 
When  on  the  mountains  wild  they  have  devoured 
An  antlered  stag  new  slain  with  bloody  jaws, 
Troop  all  at  once  to  some  dear  fountain,  there 
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To  lap  with  slender  tongues  the  hrimmiiig  ware ; 
No  fears  have  they,  hut  at  their  ease  eject, 
From  full  maws  flatulent,  the  clotted  gore: 
Such  seemed  the  Myrmidon  heroic  chiefs. 

IL  x^.  156  (Cowpxb). 

As  the  luxuriant  olive,  hy  a  swain 

Reared  in  some  solitude,  where  rills  abound, 

Puts  forth  her  buds,  and  fanned  by  genial  airs. 

On  all  sides  hangs  her  boughs  with  whitest  flowers ; 

But  by  a  sudden  whirlwind,  from  its  trench. 

Upturned  it  lies,  extended  on  the  field : 

Such  Panthus'  warlike  son,  Euphorbus,  seemed. 

//.  xvii.  53  (Cowpeb). 

Again,  dramatic  power  pervades  the  whole  poem.  Every 
character  describes  himself  and  tells  his  own  story.  The  poet  is 
never  seen,  his  sentiments  are  never  known  but  through  the 
medium  of  his  actors:  he  is  never  subjective,  he  seems  to  forget 
himself.  Although  he  is  describing  his  own  feelings,  and  enforc- 
ing his  own  sentiments,  he  never  personally  appears  upon  the 
stage,  but  leaves  it  to  his  characters  to  express  his  thoughts ;  and 
this  is  not  only  the  case  sometimes,  but  universally.  Is  it  proba- 
ble, then,  that  more  than  one  poet,  in  one  age,  should  have  pos- 
sessed this  dramatic  faculty  in  so  eminent  a  degree  ? 

Uniformity  on  other  points  of  this  nature  seems  to  stamp  the 
poem  as  the  work  of  one  mind. 

Stories  the  most  different  from  one  another  are  told  precisely 
in  the  same  way ;  conversations  and  councils  are  carried  on  after 
the  same  plan.  The  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects,  whether 
religious,  political,  or  social,  are  uniform  and  without  variation. 
One  high  tone  of  moral  principle  and  willing  obedience  to  law, 
both  human  and  divine,  pervades  the  whole  work. 

It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  conceive  that  a  school  of  poets, 
such  as  the  bards  of  the  Homeric  age  must  have  been,  venerated 
for  their  inspiration,  and  respected  for  their  moral  and  religious 
worth,  would  have  resembled  each  other  in  mental  culture,  taste, 
and  sentiments;  but  they  could  not  have  been  equal  in  that 
mental  power,  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  produce  the 
uniformity  in  these  points  observable  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Throughout  the  ^' Iliad,"  no  more  inequality  of  talent  is  to  be 
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discerned  than  in  great  works  which  are  known  to  have  had  but 
one  author — at  any  rate  no  more  than  would  result  from  inter- 
polations and  additions,  the  introduction  of  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

The  language  of  the  ^-  Odyssey''  is,  throughout  the  whole  poem, 
as  uniform  in  its  structure  and  its  principles  as  that  of  the  ^'  Qiad.'- 
The  versification  never  varies,  it  has  always  the  same  mechanical 
structure  and  the  same  harmonious  flow,  which  is  so  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  without  betraying  a  palpable  attempt  at  imitation. 
There  can  be  traced  also  from  beginning  to  end,  a  consistent  moral 
and  religious  principle,  dramatic  power,  fidelity  in  describing,  and 
taste  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  lastly,  spirit  and 
picturesqueness  in  the  use  of  similes  and  illustrations. 

These  considerations  are  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
**  Odyssey"  had  but  one  author,  and  was  not  formed  by  collecting 
together  lays  and  episodes  by  difierent  poets.  It  now  remains  to 
inquire,  whether  the  confessed  discrepancies  in  language,  taste, 
and  sentiment,  which  exist  between  the  "Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey," 
are  too  great  to  warrant  the  belief  that  one  poet  was  the  author 
of  both. 

As  regards  language,  the  "  Odyssey"  undoubtedly  exhibits,  in 
a  few  instances,  alterations  in  the  form  of  words,  which  implies 
some  slight  advance.  The  forms  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  for  example, 
are  shorter  than  those  in  the  "  Iliad."  The  manifest  tendency 
of  the  Ghreek  language  having  been  towards  contraction  and  sim- 
plification of  orthography,  it  is  plain  that  this  jdifierence  proves 
that  the  date  of  the  "  Odyssey"  is  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
'^niad."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion has  undergone  no  change,  it  is  probable  that  the  difference 
of  time  was  not  greater  than  that  of  a  single  life. 

Again,  words  are  introduced  in  the  "Odyssey"  which  are  not 
tomskd  in  the  "  Siad."  But  this  was  absolutely  required  by  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  Ideas  were  to  be  expressed  in  the  former, 
which  find  no  place  in  the  latter,  and  therefore  demanded  new 
terms.  A  nomenclature  was  wanted  to  describe  the  manners  and 
customs  of  domestic  life,  and  the  various  wonders  met  with  in^he 
vojigea  and  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  difierent  firom  that  which 
npresented  the  warlike  e^q^loits  of  heroes  absent  from  tVkfiix 
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hearths  and  homes,  although  the  poet  was  depicting  one  social 
period. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  "  Odyssey"  does  not  show  the 
same  sublimity  and  grandeur,  the  same  fervid  enthusiasm,  and 
torrent-like  eloquence  as  the  '^  Iliad ;"  but  it  does  not  follow  for 
that  reason  that  it  is  an  inferior  work.  It  displays  equal  genius, 
but  less  imagination.  The  calmness  of  wisdom  supersedes  the 
storms  of  passion,  and  gives  a  general  coloring  to  the  whole, 
as  different  from  that  of  the  ^' Iliad"  as  the  wrathful  hero  of  the 
Trojan  war  differs  from  the  prudent  Odysseus.  There  is  a  con- 
trast not  only  between  the  subjects,  but  the  objects,  of  the  two 
poems,  sufficient  to  account  for  difference  of  style.  The  subject 
of  the  '^  Odyssey"  is  human  life  in  all  its  varied  points  of  view, 
its  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortime ;  the  object  is  to  inculcate,  by 
precept  and  example,  lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom. 

Doubtless,  Homer  was  older  when  he  wrote  the  "  Odyssey," 
but  he  shows  no  marks,  as  Longinus  would  have  us  suppose,  of 
decaying  and  declining  genius.  The  subject  was  one  suited  to 
the  riper  and  calmer  judgment  of  maturer  years,  but  it  is  treated 
skilfully  and  appropriately.  The  language,  imagery,  and  poeti- 
cal ornament  are  as  suitable  to  its  gentler  nature,  as  fire  and 
impetuosity  are  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  "  Hiad."  Wherever 
sublimity  is  appropriate,  the  ^'  Odyssey"  rises  to  as  great  a  height 
as  the  '^  Hiad."  If  the  awful  contest  of  the  elements  is  described, 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  animation;  if  the  terror,  inspired  by  the 
unexpected  presence  of  Odysseus,  and  the  glories  of  his  triumph 
over  vice  and  profligacy  are  painted,  the  language  is  as  majestic 
and  dignified  as  that  which  narrates  a  battle  in  the  '^  Hiad."  The 
religious  and  almost  devotional  feeling  which  pervades  the  second 
poem,  is  far  more  awful  and  sublime  than  the  mythological  attri- 
butes with  which  the  poet  of  the  ^*  Hiad"  invests  the  Divine  nature. 
Everywhere  there  are  points  of  unequalled  excellence  which  mark 
the  world's  poet.  In  moral  power,  in  wise  instruction,  in  tran- 
quil reflection,  in  simplicity  of  historical  narrative,  in  pathos,  and 
in  comic  liveliness,  the  "  Odyssey"  is  even  superior  to  the  grander 
poem. 

If  there  is  any  difference  observable  between  the  metrical 
character  of  the  ^^lUad"  and  ^^  Odyssey,"  it  is  simply  this,  that 
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there  is  greater  gravity  and  sedateness  in  that  of  the  latter,  more 
rapidity  and  energy  in  that  of  the  former.*  In  the  "  Hiad"  dac- 
tyles  are  more  ahondant ;  but  in  both,  the  versification,  like  the 
diction,  is  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  poet's  intention,  and 
leaves  nothing  in  either  case  to  be  desired. 

The  dissimilarity  of  style,  feeling,  and  sentiment  in  the  ^^  Qiad" 
and  "  Odyssey,"  famishes  but  slight  grounds  for  disbelieving  the 
identity  of  authorship.  The  same  ocean  is  at  one  time  tossed 
by  storms,  at  another  smooth  and  tranquil  as  a  lake.  The  same 
mind  which  is  at  one  time  agitated  by  the  violence  of  passion,  is 
at  another  calm  as  that  of  a  child.  The  ^^  Iliad"  has  its  intervals 
of  tranquillity  and  rest,  but  the  variety  of  its  action,  the  powerful 
interest  with  which  it  hurries  us  from  scene  to  scene,  and  from 
episode  to  episode;  the  tumult  of  emotion  which  the  descriptions 
of  human  passion  excite  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  varied  fortimes  of  its  heroes,  remind  us  of  a  wild  ocean 
across  which  sweep  furious  tempests,  but  which  is  occasionally 
lighted  up  by  transient  gleams  of  sunshine.  The  "Odyssey"  by 
its  peaceful  beauty  reminds  us  of  voyages  on  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  a  summer  sea,  sparkling  in  the  bright  and  cheerful 
gun-beam,  broken  only  by  a  gentle  ripple.  In  these  two  divine 
poems  we  see  the  same  mind,  the  same  creative  imagination  under 
two  different  aspects ;  and  when  we  remember  that  vigor  and 
passion  are  the  characteristics  of  youth  and  of  mature  age,  whilst 
a  sadder  and  more  serious  calmness  marks  a  later  period  of  life, 
we  may  well  assent  to  the  theory  of  Longinus  so  far  as  to  attri- 
bute the  "Hiad"  to  the  manhood,  and  the  "  Odyssey"  to  the  old 
age  of  the  great  poet,  although  we  cannot  admit  that  his  intellec- 
tual vigor  had  declined.  In  the  one,  doubtless,  we  are  dazzled 
by  his  genius  in  its  noonday  splendor ;  in  the  other  we  admire 
its  setting  glories,  less  brilliant  indeed,  but  not  less  beautiful. 

n.  The  unity  of  plan  and  natural  connection  of  the  principal 
events  will  best  be  shown  by  a  short  epitome  of  the  "  Diad"  and 
"Odyssey;"  and  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  as  the  plot  of  the 
latter  poem  is  more  intricate  and  complex  than  that  of  the  former, 
00  the  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  it  is  more  remarkable. 

'  See  Coleridge,  Introduction,  p.  171. 
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The  poet  proposes  to  sing  of  Achilles'  wrath  and  its  terrible 
consequences  to  the  Greeks.  When  the  poem  opens,  more  than 
pight  years  of  the  war  are  supposed  to  have  passed  away.* 
Ghrysei's,  who  has  been  allotted  to  Agamemnon  as  his  portion  of 
the  Theban  spoil,  is  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Apollo ;  her 
father  proposes  to  ransom  her,  but  is  refused.  Apollo,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  servant,  afflicts  the  army  with  pesti- 
lence. Achilles  calls  a  council,  at  which  Agamemnon  consents 
to  restore  Ghryseis,  but  declares  that  he  will  take  in  her  place 
Briseis,  the  favorite  of  Achilles.  Hence  a  fierce  quarrel  arises 
between  the  heroes,  and  Achilles  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  He  then  entreats  Thetis  to  prevail  on  Zeus  to  avenge  his 
wrongs :  she  accedes  to  this  request  of  her  son,  and  her  prayer  is 
granted. 

Zeus,  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis,  deceives  Agamemnon  in 
a  dream.^  A  council  of  war  is  called,  in  which  Thersites  attacks 
Agamemnon  for  his  conduct  towards  Achilles :  a  l^attle  is  deter- 
mined upon.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  enumerating  the 
forces  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

The  armies  now  meet,  and  Paris  challenges  Menelaus :  Helen 
is  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor.*  Menelaus  is  victorious,  but 
Paris  is  rescued  by  Aphrodite,  and  conveyed  to  the  apartments 
of  Helen.  Agamemnon  then  demands  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
ditions. 

Zeus  sends  Athene  to  renew  hostilities  by  causing  some  one 
to  violate  the  truce.^  In  the  disguise  of  Laodocus  she  persuades 
Pandarus  to  shoot  at  Menelaus :  he  is  wounded,  and  the  battle 
begins. 

The  battle  continues,  and  Diomede  is  the  hero  of  it.'  Wounded 
at  first  by  Pandarus,  he  afterwards  slays  him.  He  pursues 
Aphrodite,  and  wounds  her  in  the  wrist ;  afterwards  he  attacks 
Ares,  whom  he  drives  from  the  field. 

As  Athene  is  the  patroness  of  the  invincible  warrior  Diomede, 
the  augur  Helenus  sends  Hector  to  Troy  to  advise  a  procession 

»  IL  i.  « Ibid.  ii.  »  Ibid.  iu. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  •  Ibid.  v. 
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to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.^  This  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Paris,  and  of  exhorting  him  to  return  to  the  battle, 
and  also  of  having  an  interview  with  his  wife,  Andromache. 

Another  single  combat  is  proposed,  and  this  time  Hector  is 
ihe  challenger.'  Ajax  is  selected  by  lot  as  the  Greek  champion. 
They  fight,  and  night  coming  on,  the  heralds  separate  them.  A 
council  is  held  at  Troy,  in  which  Antenor  advises  the  surrender 
of  Helen,  but  Paris  will  not  consent.  The  Greeks  fortify  their 
camp. 

Zens  forbids  the  gods  to  interfere  ;  and  taking  his  seat  on  Ida, 
he  weighs  in  a  balance  the  fates  of  the  two  nations,  and  by  his 
decree  fortune  favors  the  Trojans.^  They  assault  the  Greek 
camp.  Herd  and  Athene  set  off  in  disobedience  to  the  divine 
command,  but  are  stopped  by  a  message  from  Zeus.  Night  puts 
an  end  to  the  assault,  but  Hector  prepares  for  a  renewal  of  it  in 
the  morning. 

Agamemnon  calls  a  councU,  and  complains  of  the  false  pro- 
mises  of  Zeus ;  in  his  despair  he  proposes  to  return  to  Greece.^ 
Nestor  advises  him  to  conciliate  Achilles  by  restoring  Briseis : 
ocftisequently  Odysseus,  PhoDnix,  and  Ajax  are  sent  to  the  tent  of 
Achilles,  but  their  proposals  are  treated  with  scorn. 

The  son  of  Atreus  cannot  sleep ;  he  resolves,  therefore,  to  seek 
counsel  from  Nestor  and  Menelaus.'  During  the  same  night 
Biomede  and  Odysseus  make  an  expedition  to  the  Trojan  camp, 
day  a  spy  named  Dolon,  and  afterwards  the  T£racian  chieftain 
Rhesus,  whose  chariot  and  horses  they  capture. 

Morning  breaks,  and  Discord  excites  the  Greeks  to  battle.^ 
Atrides  has  pre-eminently  distinguished  himself.  Diomede, 
Odysseus,  and  the  physician  Machaon,  are  all  wounded  and  retire 
from  the  field.  Achilles,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wrath,  feels 
tcir  the  Greeks,  sends  Patroclus  to  inquire  who  is  wounded.  Nes- 
tor urges  him  to  intercede  with  Achilles,  and  to  persuade  him  to 
return ;  or  if  not,  to  entreat  that  he  will  send  Patroclus  disguised 
in  his  own  armor. 

The  evil  fortune  of  the  Greeks  still  continues.  Hector  as- 
saults their  fortified  camp,  and  succeeds  in  forcing  an  entrance.^ 
The  Greeks  fly  in  confusion  to  their  ships. 

•  IL  vL  «  Ibid.  vii.  »  Ibid.  viiL  *  Ibvd,  Vx. 

»  Ibid.  X.  '  Ibid.  XI.  ^  Ibid.  xiL 
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Poseidon,  disobeying  the  command  of  Zeus,  disguised  as  Cal- 
chas,  sides  with  the  Greeks ;  Zeus  still  supports  the  Trojans.^ 
Many  heroes  are  slain.  Hector  still  leads  the  assault,  upbraids 
Paris  with  his  effeminacy,  and  hurls  defiance  at  Ajax. 

Nestor,  who  had  been  sitting  drinking  with  the  wounded  Macha- 
on,  goes  forth  to  view  the  bloody  field.*  There  he  meets  Odys- 
seus, Diomede,  and  Agamemnon,  who  rebuke  him  for  forsaking 
the  battle.  Her^  borrows  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite,  and,  van- 
quished by  love,  Zeus  sleeps.  Poseidon  takes  advantage  of  his 
slumbers  to  help  and  encourage  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  rally  and  rout  the  Trojans.'  Zeus  awakes,  re- 
proaches Her^,  and  sends  Iris  to  warn  Poseidon  from  the  field  of 
battle.  He  declares  the  Greeks  shall  suffer  until  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  is  appeased.  Apollo  then,  armed  with  the  segis,  puts 
the  Greeks  to  flight.  Hector  calls  for  fire  to  bum  their  fleet,  but 
all  that  come  Ajax  receives  on  his  spear's  point,  till  at  length 
twelve  fall  by  his  single  arm. 

Achilles  arrays  Patroclus  in  his  armor,^  gives  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Myrmidons,  and  sends  him  to  the  relief  of  the  camp. 
The  Trojans,  thinking  that  it  is  Achilles,  fly.  Patroclus  pur- 
sues them,  and  performs  wonderful  feats  of  valor.  At  length 
Apollo  smites  him  on  the  back,  his  head  grows  dizzy,  his  armor 
falls  from  him,  he  is  woimded  by  Euphorbus,  and  then  run 
through  the  back  by  Hector.  The  dying  words  of  the  young 
warrior  foretell  the  death  of  his  conqueror  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles. 

Menelaus  bravely  defends  the  body  of  Patroclus.*  Hector  over- 
takes the  bearers  of  Achilles'  arms  and  puts  them  on.  Zeus 
declares,  that,  though  successful  for  a  while,  he  shall  never  return 
in  them  to  Troy.  Zeus  now  relents,  and  sends  Athene,  in  the 
form  of  Phoenix,  to  assist  the  Greeks.  Menelaus  bids  Antilochus 
carry  the  tidings  of  Patroclus'  death  to  Achilles,  and  then,  with 
Meriones,  bears  the  body  from  the  field. 

The  groans  of  Achilles  at  his  friend's  death  alarm  Thetis  in 
the  depths  of  ocean.^  She  hastens  to  comfort  him,  and  promises 
that  Hephaestus  shall  furnish  him  with  new  armor.     Iris,  sent 

*  II.  xiii.  '  Ibid.  xiv.  *  Ibid.  xv. 
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by  Her^,  bids  him  8ee]L  the  fight.  He  obeys,  stands  by  the  en- 
trenchment, and,  at  his  very  shout,  confusion  seizes  the  Trojans. 
Polydamas  proposes  that  they  should  at  once  retire  within  the 
walls  of  Troy,  but  Hector  wrathfully  refuses.  Hephs&stus  forges 
the  armor,  and  the  shield  is  described. 

AchiUes  is  reconciled  with  Agamemnon  and  generously  exacts 
no  conditions,  but  the  latter  voluntarily  restores  Briseis.^  Achil- 
les arrays  himself  in  his  armor,  mounts  his  chariot,  and  drives 
forth  to  battle. 

Zeus  now  permits  the  gods  to  engage  in  the  battle.^  iBneas 
meets  Achilles  and  is  rescued  by  Poseidon,  and  afterwards  Hec- 
tor is  saved. by  Apollo. 

Achilles  takes  twelve  youths  prisoners,  as  offerings  to  the  manes 
of  Patroclus.*  The  river  god  endeavors  to  overwhelm  him  with 
his  waters,  but  Athene  and  Poseidon  appear,  and  tell  him  that 
this  foe  shall  soon  be  conquered.  The  fire  god  prevails  over  the 
deity  of  the  stream.  The  deities  engage  in  the  hottest  of  the 
battle. 

Priam  urges  Hector  not  to  remain  and  brave  the  fury  of  so 
dread  a  warrior  as  Achilles.^  They  meet  and  fight.  Zeus  weighs 
their  doom  in  his  golden  balance ;  down  sinks  the  lot  of  Hector, 
and  his  patron  Apollo  leaves  his  side.  He  falls  transfixed  by  the 
Bpear  of  his  adversary,  who  strips  him  of  his  armor,  and  drags 
his  corpse  at  his  chariot  wheels. 

The  funeral  rites  of  Patroclus  are  performed,*  the  twelve 
human  victims  sacrificed,  and  games  are  celebrated  in  his  honor. 

Achilles  still  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  corpse  of  Hector ; 
and  Apollo,  in  compassion,  preserves  it  from  mutilation  and 
decay.^  The  aged  Priam,  at  the  command  of  Zeus,  begs  his 
son's  body,  and  Achilles,  by  the  advice  of  Thetis,  accepts  the  ran- 
som.    The  funeral  of  Hector  concludes  the  poem. 

ARGUMENT  OF  THE  ODYSSEY. 

Odysseus  being  detained  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  a  council  of 
the  gods  is  held,  at  which  his  return  to  Ithaca  is  resolved  upon.^ 

1  H.  xiz.  '  Ibid.  XX.  '  Ibid.  xxi.  *  Ibid.  xxii. 

'  Ibid.  xx|ii.       *  Ibid.  xxiv.  "^  Odys.  i. 
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Athene,  in  the  likeness  of  Mentes,  appears  to  TelemachuB,  and 
bids  him  dismiss  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  She  upbraids  their 
wastefulness  and  extravagance,  and  commands  Telemachus  to 
smnmon  a  council,  and  prepare  an  expedition  to  Fylos  and  Sparta, 
in  .search  of  his  father. 

Telemachus  obeys  the  instructions  of  the  goddec»,  but,  through 
the  influence  of  the  suitors,  a  ship  is  refused  him,  and  the  coundl 
hastily  dissolved.^  Athene,  in  the  form  of  Mentor,  provides  him 
with  a  ship  manned  by  volunteers,  and  his  nurse,  Euryclea,  sup- 
plies him  with  provisions.  He  sails  at  sunset,  accompanied  by 
Athene,  without  his  mother's  knowledge. 

The  voyagers  arrive  at  Pylos,  and  are  hospitably  received  by 
Nestor,  who  tells  them  all  that  he  knows  respecting  the  Qreeks 
since  they  left  Troy.^  Nestor  then  advises  Telemachus  to  go  to 
Menelaus,  in  order  to  learn  tidings  of  Ulysses.  The  goddess 
soars  to  heaven,  and  is  recognized  by  Nestor.  Telemachus  de- 
parts for  Sparta,  accompanied  by  Nestor's  son  Pisistratus,  and 
at  night  they  are  entertained  at  Pherae  by  Diodes. 

They  arrive  at  ^'  the  Hollow  Lacedaemon,"  and  Menelaus  in- 
forms them  that  Odysseus  is  in  the  island  of  Calypso.^  The  scene 
now  shifts  to  Ithaca,  and  the  suitors  are  represented  as  engaged 
in  sports  before  the  palace-gates.  One  of  them,  Antinous,  under- 
takes to  attack  Telemachus  on  his  voyage  home.  Penelope  being 
distressed  with  anxiety  for  her  son,  Athene  appears  to  her  in  a 
dream  to  comfort  her,  in  the  form  of  her  sister  Iphthima. 

Zeus  sends  Hermes  to  Calypso,  commanding  her  to  send  away 
Odysseus.^  She  reluctantly  obeys,  and  enables  him  to  build  a 
raft.  He  sets  sail,  but  the  angry  Neptune,  who  was  now  return- 
ing from  Ethiopia,  raises  a  violent  tempest  and  wrecks  his  raft. 
An  ocean  nymph  gives  him  a  magic  zone,  and  tells  him,  without 
fear,  to  swim  to  Phs&ada.  After  much  suffering  he  arrives  in 
safety. 

Odysseus,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  sleeps.'  Meanwhile  Athene, 
in  a  dream,  commands  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  King 
of  Phseacia,  to  go  to  the  river  and  wash  her  garments  for  her 
approaching  marriage.     The  princess,  after  her  task  is  done, 

•    »  Odys.  u.  «  Ibid.  iii.  «  Ibid.  iv. 
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plays  at  ball  with  her  maidens,  and  the  ball  falling  in  the  water 
wakes  Odysseus.  Nausicaa  declares  who  she  is,  gives  him  food 
and  wine  and  raiment,  and  leads  him  to  her  father's  city. 

Athene,  in  the  form  of  a  maiden  bearing  a  pitcher,  conducts 
Odysseus  to  the  magnificent  palace  and  gardens  of  Alcinous.^ 
He,  as  a  suppliant,  begs  the  protection  of  Areta  the  queen,  is 
hospitably  received,  and  promised  a  safe  return  to  Ithaca.  He 
relates  the  story  of  his  wanderings. 

A  council  is  held,  and  a  galley  prepared  for  the  departure  of 
Odysseus.^  A  banquet  follows  in  his  honor,  and,  games  are 
celebrated.  The  court  bard  Demodocus  sings  in  joyous  strains 
the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite.  Next,  inspired  by  Apollo,  he 
sings  of  the  Trojan  horse,  and  draws  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger.  Alcinous  thereupon  inquires  who  he  is,  and  why  he 
weeps. 

Odysseus  tells  the  tale  of  his  adventures ;  he  relates  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Ciconians;'  his  visit  to  the  Lotophagi;  his  impri- 
sonment in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus ;  his  arrival  at 
the  island  of  ^olus  ;*  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the  Lses- 
trygonians ;  his  year's  sojourn  in  the  palace  of  the  enchantress 
Circe ;  and  his  determination  to  visit  the  realms  of  Hades,  in 
<Mrder  to  consult  the  spirit  of  Tiresias. 

He  proceeds  to  relate  his  descent  to  Hades ;  his  interview  with 
Tiresias,  who  prophesies  the  diflSculties  of  his  voyage  home;*  how 
that  he  conversed  with  his  mother's  shade,  and  many  persons 
£uned  in  legendary  story,  and  witnessed  the  torments  of  Tityus, 
Tantalus,  and  Sisyphus. 

He  describes  his  adventures  subsequent  to  his  return  from 
Hades  f  his  escape  from  the  Sirens,  and  from  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  with  the  loss  of  six  of  his  companions ;  how  his  friends, 
urged  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  slew  the  oxen  of  the  Sun  ;  how 
his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm,  and  himself  alone  saved  on  the 
fragments  of  his  vessel. 

The  Phaeacians  load  him  with  presents.^  He  sails,  and  in  a 
deep  sleep  is  conveyed  to  Ithaca.  He  wakes  unconscious  that  he 
b  in  his  native  land.     His  ship  is  changed  into  a  rock  by  Nep- 

■  Odjs.  vii.  '  Ibid.  viii.  '  Ibid.  ix.  *  Ibid.  x. 

*  Ibid.  xi.  *  Ibid.  xii.  ^  Ibid.  xiii. 
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tune.  Athene  appears  to  him  as  a  youthful  shepherd,  and  tells 
hun  he  is  in  Ithaca.  They  consult  how  to  assail  the  suitors  ;  he 
hides  his  treasures  in  a  cave,  and  is  changed  into  an  aged  wrin- 
kled beggar  by  Athene. 

He  is  hospitably  received  in  the  house  of  a  noble  swineherd 
named  Eumaeus.^  He  tells  his  host  a  feigned  story,  and  declares 
that  Odysseus  will  soon  return  home. 

Meanwhile,  Athene  has  visited  Lacedsemon,  in  order  to  summon 
Telemachus  home.'  As  he  is  offering  up  prayers  and  libations 
before  setting  sail,  Theoclymenus,  an  Argive  prophet,  who  has 
slain  one  of  his  countrymen,  begs  to  be  taken  on  board.  The 
scene  shifts  to  Ithaca,  and  Eumaeus  tells  his  story  to  Odysseus. 
Telemachus  arrives  at  Ithaca.  He  commits  Theoclymenus  to  the 
charge  of  Piraeus,  and  landing,  proceeds  to  the  dwelling  of  £u- 
mseus. 

Eumseus  is  sent  to  Penelope  to  announce  the  return  of  Tele- 
machus.' At  the  command  of  Athene,  Odysseus  makes  himself 
known  to  his  son.  The  suitors,  who  had  gone  in  vain  to  intercept 
Telemachus,  return  to  the  city. 

Telemachus  tells  his  mother  the  history  of  his  expedition.^ 
Odysseus,  led  by  Eumseus,  arrives  at  the  palace,  and  is  recognized 
by  his  dog  Argus.  Eumaeus  first  enters  the  banquet  hall,  and  Odys- 
seus after  him.  He  is  treated  with  such  insult  by  Antinous,  that 
even  his  profligate  companions  rebuke  him  for  violating  the  laws 
of  hospitality.  Penelope  sends  for  the  stranger,  but  he  entreats 
permission  to  wait  until  the  departure  of  the  suitors.  Eumaeus 
leaves  him  and  returns  home. 

The  beggar  Irus,  who  is  a  favorite  with  the  suitors,  insults 
Ulysses,  who  severely  chastises  him,  although  supported  in  his 
insolence  by  his  patrons.*  The  extravagance  and  debauchery  of 
the  suitors  continue,  but  Amphinomus,  who  in  the  sixteenth  book 
had  opposed  the  design  upon  the  life  of  Telemachus,  shows  him- 
self less  wicked  than  the  rest.  Penelope  receives  the  suitor's 
gifts,  but  refuses  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Odysseus 
upbraids  Melantho,  the  wanton  mistress  of  Eurymachus,  and  is 
taunted  and  insulted  by  her  and  her  paramour. 

•  Odys.  xiv.  ■  Ibid.  xv.  •  Ibid.  xvi. 

*  Ibid.  xviL  •  Ibid,  xviii 
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Ulysses  and  Telemachns  remove  the  arms  from  the  armory.^ 
Ihe  former  tells  Penelope  that  he  has  seen  her  husband,  and  that 
he  will  soon  return.  She  describes  to  him  the  web  by  which  she 
leceives  the  suitors.  Euryclea,  attending  on  Ulysses  while  bath- 
ing, discovers  who  he  is,  by  a  scar  on  his  leg.  The  accident 
niiich  caused  it  is  described. 

Ulysses,  passing  the  night  in  the  porch  of  the  palace,  is  witness 
lo  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  women.'  A  feast  is  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  and  the  debauchery  of  the  suitors  continues. 
Hie  suitors  urge  the  assassination  of  Telcmachus,  but  Amphi- 
nomus,  warned  by  an  omen,  declares  that  he  is  under  the  divine 
protection.  Theoclymenus,  the  Hyperesian  seer,  beholds,  as  in  a 
fision,  the  awful  punishment  which  awaits  the  suitors. 

Penelope  promises  to  marry  the  suitor,  who  shall  bend  the  bow 
of  Ulysses,  and  shoot  between  twelve  axes  placed  in  a  line.' 
nie  bow  is  brought  fortf ard,  but  no  one  can  bend  it.  Odysseus 
discovers  himself  to  Eum»us  and  Philaetius ;  bends  the  bow,  and 
dioots  between  all  the  axes ;  and,  as  he  shoots,  thunder  and  light- 
Bing  burst  from  heaven. 

Ulysses  discovers  himself,  and  all  the  suitors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Melanthius,  Medon  the  bard,  and  Phemius  the  herald,  are 
skin;  the  latter  two  are  spared  because  they  were  in  secret  faith- 
ful to  Ulysses.^  Melanthius  is  then  bound,  and  afterwards  cut 
to  pieces.  The  suitor's  paramours  are  condemned  to  clear  away 
tiie  dead,  and  are  then  hung. 

Euryclea  informs  Penelope  that  her  husband  is  returned,  and 
tiie  suitors  slain.'  She  will  not  believe  the  news,  but  at  length 
she  is  convinced,  and  is  transported  with  tenderness  and  love. 
niey  discourse  of  all  that  has  happened  to  them  since  they  sepa- 
rated. They  retire  to  rest,  and  next  morning  Ulysses  and  his 
friends  leave  the  city  to  visit  Laertes. 

Hermes  conducts  the  souls  of  the  suitors  to  Hades.^  Odysseus 
discovers  himself  to  his  father,  Laertes.  A  rebellion  breaks  out 
in  which  Eupithes,  the  father  of  the  suitor  Antinous,  is  the  ring- 
leader.    Eupithes  is  slain  by  Laertes,  and  the  rebels  defeated. 

*  Odjs.  xix.  '  Ibid.  zx.  *  Ibid.  zxi. 

*  Ibid.  xxii.  •  Ibid,  xxiii.  •  Ibid.  xxiv. 
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By  the  mediation  of  Athene,  Odysseus  grants  peace  to  his  offend- 
ing but  now  submissive  subjects. 

A  mere  cursory  perusal  of  these  epitomes  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  in  both  poems  that  unity  of  plot  which  Aristotle 
pointed  out  and  admired.  Events  follow  each  other  in  natural 
succession ;  they  do  not  bear  marks  of  having  been  forced  into 
their  places ;  the  subsidiary  narratives,  or  episodes,  are  suggested 
and  ever  after  rendered  necessary  by  the  regular  course  of  the 
action.  And  these  are  the  results  of  the  poet's  taste,  and  not  of 
technical  and  artificial  contrivance. 

In  the  ''Iliad,"  the  one  great  event  proposed  by  the  poet  as 
the  subject  of  his  song,  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  passages,  which  may  be  considered  as  interpo- 
lations, the  development  of  this  idea,  with  all  its  terrible  and 
widely  extended  consequences,  forms  the  web  and  texture  of  the 
plot  from  the  commencement  to  the  catastrophe.  The  disastrous 
consequences  are  represented  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Those  which  the 
insult  and  injustice,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  been  guilty  towards 
Achilles,  brought  upon  themselves,  and,  (2)  those  which  sprang 
from  Achilles'  indulgence  of  his  own  angry  feelings,  and  his 
determined  refusal  to  abstain  from  the  contest. 

Both  these  combine  to  invest  with  a  powerful  interest  the 
character  of  Achilles,  and  to  make  him,  amongst  the  many  heroes 
of  the  poem,  the  noblest,  the  most  heroic  of  them  all,  and  to  claim 
for  him  and  for  his  wrongs,  the  largest  amount  of  the  reader's 
sympathy.  The  first  produces  this  effect  by  representing  him 
as  undeservedly  injured ;  the  second,  by  showing  his  superiority 
to  the  other  Greek  chieftains,  and  their  incapacity  as  compared 
with  his  warlike  prowess.  As,  therefore,  there  is  one  hero  to 
whom  the  rest  are  subordinate,  the  interest,  however  divided, 
concentrates  itself  on  this  one  point ;  and  although  we  gladly  ac- 
company the  poet  in  his  delightful  digressions,  we  feel  that  there 
is  in  reality  one  hero,  the  course  of  whose  adventures  we  are 
pursuing. 

The  unity  of  the  plan  consists  in  this,  that  all  its  events  group 
themselves  round  Achilles.  Nor  is  this  unity  broken  by  the 
action  being  continued  after  the  wrath  of  Achilles  has  been  paci- 
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ied,  and  the  death  of  his  friend  avenged.  This  might,  perhaps, 
it  first  sight  appear  the  most  natural  catastrophe,  were  it  not  for 
:he  strong  feeling  which  existed  amongst  the  Greeks  respecting 
Jie  rites  of  sepulture.  Not  even  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus 
irould  have  been  sufficient  to  leave  that  impression  upon  the 
ninds  and  feelings  of  his  hearers,  which  a  humane  and  religious 
)oet  would  consider  desirable.  The  vengeance  taken  by  the  ex- 
isperated  hero  on  the  senseless  corpse  of  his  enemy,  was  too 
lorrible  an  idea  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the  mind,  at  the  con- 
shifiion  of  the  poem,  without  counteraction.  This  would  have 
)een  carrying  vengeance  too  far,  and  in  an  age  which,  though 
ude  and  warlike,  had  much  true  refinement,  would,  perhaps,  havi^ 
lestroyed  the  admiration  felt  for  the  hero. 

Ferocious  as  in  some  of  its  features  the  warrior  character  was, 
\a  typified  in  Achilles,  it  was  humanized  and  softened  by  a  noble 
tad  compassionate  nature.  The  poet  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
or  exhibiting  the  brighter  side  of  the  heroic  character,  by  repre- 
senting Achilles  as  sympathizing  with  the  bitter  grief  of  a  bereaved 
kther,  and  granting  to  his  earnest  suppUcations  the  only  comfort 
rf  which  he  was  capable.  For  this  reason  the  present  conclusion 
appears  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  ^' Iliad,*'  and  absolutely 
leoessary  to  the  full  completeness  of  the  poet's  design. 

In  the  "  Odyssey,"  the  unity  of  the  plot,  notwithstanding  its 
;reater  complexity,  is  still  more  evident,  if  viewed  according  to 
he  same  principle ;  here  the  interest  is  still  more  decidedly  con- 
entrated  upon  the  fortunes  of  an  individual.  He  is  engaged 
Q  a  greater  variety  of  adventures  than  the  hero  of  the  "Iliad" 
oold  possibly  be,  because  the  latter  holds  himself  aloof  from  all 
he  exploits  which  constitute  the  main  substance  of  the  poem ; 
be  hero  of  the  "  Hiad,"  on  the  contrary,  is  personally  engaged 
1  most  of  them.  Hence  there  are  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  longer 
larratives  and  more  nimierous  digressions  from  the  main  order 
f  events ;  but  all  converge  to  the  same  point.  The  variety  of 
iterest,  the  rapid  change  of  scene,  are  absolutely  required  by 
be  conditions  which  the  poet  has  imposed  upon  himself.  He 
rag  bound  to  give  a  long  series  of  interesting  adventures,  and 
be  only  method  of  doing  this  was  by  thus  interweaving  them 
rith  a  plot  of  the  dimensions  suited  to  epic  poetry. 
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The  ^^  Odyssey"  has  been  supposed  naturally  to  terminate  with 
the  recognition  of  Ulysses.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  denouement ; 
bat  the  moral  object  of  the  poem  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  monarch  to  his 
throne,  and  to  his  proper  place  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his 
people.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  meeting  of  Odysseus 
with  his  father  Laertes  is  unnecessary  to  satisfy  the  interest  of 
the  poem,  or  that  any  poet  besides  the  author  of  the  whole,  could 
have  described  it  in  such  exquisitely  touching  terms.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  present  conclusion  formed  part  of  the 
poet's  design. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  vengeance 
taken  upon  the  suitors,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  justice  of 
the  case,  the  belief  that  such  shameless  vice  demanded  the  sever- 
est punishment,  is  the  only  defence  which  can  be  made  for  the 
savage  mutilation  of  Melanthius;  it  is  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  general  character  of  Odysseus,  that  if  this  portion  of 
the  poem  is  genuine,  it  must  be  intended  to  represent  him,  not  as 
gratifying  a  brutal  vengeance,  but  acting  as  the  appointed  min- 
ister of  inexorable  unrelenting  justice.  The  genuineness,  how- 
ever, of  the  second  Necyia,  or  the  descent  of  the  suitors  to 
Hades,  cannot  be  defended :  it  is  superfluous  and  unnecessary ; 
it  b  so  palpable  an  imitation  that  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  an 
interpolation  by  a  subsequent  and  not  very  skilful  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ni.  COIfSISTBlfCT  III  THB  CHARACTERS. — THSIR  INDXVIDnALITT. — ^ACBILLIS. — AOAMSM* 
KOM.  —  XBNELAUS. — NESTOR.  —  AJAX- — ^DIOMEDE.— OOTSSEUS.  —  HECTOR. — PRIAM.— 
?ARIS. — HELEM. — HECUBA. — ^ANDROMACHE. — TELEMACHUS. — PENELOPE  .^BURTCLE  A. 
KAUSTCAA. — ^BUMJBUS.^THB  CONDITIONS  REQUIRED  BT  THE  OPPONENTS  OP  HOMBR'S 
PER80NAUTT  NOT  FULPILLBD. — THE  MOST  PROBABLE  THEORY. — REASON  WHY  SPU- 
RIOUS POEMS  AND  PASSAGES  WERE  RECEIVED  AS  OBNUINE. — PASSAGES  WHICH  HAVE 
BERN  OOlfSIDERED  AS  INTERPOLATIONS. — WOLP's  OPINION  OF  HIS  OWN  ARGUMENTS. — 
WHAT  HISTORIC  TRUTH  IS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 

III.  The  well-known  authoritj  of  Horace  laid  down,  that  con- 
mtenej  of  character  is  essential  to  epic  excellence.  His  axiom— 

" servetur  ad  imum 

Qaalia  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  oonstet,''' 

was  founded  upon  a  study  of  Homer,  nor  has  the  character  of 
the  great  poet,  on  this  point,  ever  been  successfully  impugned. 
Very  brief  observations  therefore  will  be  necessary. 

In  his  heroes,  the  poet  evidently  intended  to  typify  some  strik- 
ing phase  of  the  heroic  character.  They  all  have  their  points 
of  resemblance,  but  the  points  of  contrast  are  more  fully  dwelt 
upon.  Each  is  a  representative  man :  standing  out,  therefore, 
thus  in  bold  relief,  the  slightest  inconsistency  would  be  at  once 
detected.  So  strong  was  the  poet's  impression  of  the  distinct 
individuality  of  his  heroes,  that  frequently  the  same  distinctive 
epithet  is  applied  to  each,  on  the  majority  of  occasions,  through- 
out his  whole  career.  Opposite  as  are  the  traits  which  mark  the 
character  of  Achilles,  they  are  all,  vices  as  well  as  virtues,  such 
as  may  be  found  united  in  noble  and  impetuous  natures.  Re- 
vengeful as  he  is,  even  to  ferocity,  his  warm  and  passionate  heart 
can  sympathize  with  deep  sorrow,  and  feel  compassion  for  the 
vanquished.     He  is  haughty  and  reserved,  and  yet  a  devoted  and 

1  Horace,  Art  Poet  126. 
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affectionate  friend,  unrelenting  nnder  a  sense  of  injustice,  yet, 
when  satisfaction  is  offered,  he  is  generously  and  unconditionally 
forgiving. 

Agamemnon  has  all  the  regard  for  his  subjects,  which  marks 
the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  but  his  generosity  proceeds  from 
impulse  rather  than  principle,  and  therefore  he  is  generally  digni- 
fied, but  sometimes  vacillating. 

Menelaus,  though  not  kingly,  possesses  the  virtues  of  royal 
race,  he  is  brave  and  gentle,  and  has  an  unfeigned  respect  for 
the  regal  authority. 

Nestor  is  an  old  man,  and  an  experienced  statesman,  he  has 
all  the  garrulity  of  the  one,  and  the  long-sighted  wisdom  of  the 
other.  He  is  too  cheerful  to  betray  much  of  the  querulousness 
of  age,  although  he  cannot  forbear  comparing  the  virtues  of  for- 
mer days  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  generation. 

Ajax  and  Diomede  are  thorough  soldiers.  The  former  has  all 
the  physical  strength  and  animal  coiu^ge  which  fit  a  man  for  the 
perils  of  war ;  the  latter,  the  moral  firmness  and  well-disciplined 
coolness  which  render  him  fit  either  to  command  or  obey. 

Odysseus  possesses  every  qualification,  bodily  as  well  as  mental, 
for  influencing  men's  minds ;  he  is  of  noble  figure  and  graceful 
bearing,  sound  judging  and  discreet;  an  accurate  observer  of 
men  and  things.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  himian  heart 
and  its  crooked  ways,  causes  the  policy,  which  is  his  favorite 
weapon,  to  appear  at  times  crafty  and  dishonest,  but  it  is  only 
appearance,  for  he  is  benevolent,  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice. 

Hector  unites  moral  with  physical  courage,  but  his  warlike 
spirit  sometimes  degenerates  into  rashness.  He  is  domestic  and 
affectionate,  and  shows  that  tenderness  towards  women  and  child- 
ren which  characterizes  true  bravery. 

Priam  is  an  Oriental  sovereign,  whose  yielding  yet  amiable 
temper  allows  things  to  take  their  own  course.  He  is  too  careless 
and  self-indulgent  to  have  any  high  moral  principle,  and  yet  he 
has  strong  affections  and  impulses  towards  good.  At  length  the 
depth  of  his  despair  awakens  his  energy,  and  in  his  old  age,  for 
the  first  time,  he  acts  with  vigor  and  heroism. 

Paris  is  an  effeminate  and  conceited  fop,  but  brave  notwith- 
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standing,  as  those  often  are  who  have  been  brought  up  in  refine- 
ment and  luxury. 

Helen,  though  a  light  wanton,  who  has  left  her  husband  and 
child  for  an  adulterer,  is  ftdl  of  fascination.  She  is  neither  bold 
nor  depraved ;  she  can  admire  chastity,  she  feels  remorse  for  her 
tan ;  to  her  seducer  she  is  tender  and  faithful ;  but  even  when 
restored  to  her  husband  there  remains  that  voluptuous  self- 
indulgence  which  perhaps  paved  the  way  to  her  weakness  and 
her  fall. 

Hecuba  is  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  whose  ferocity  is  in- 
creased and  not  softened  by  affliction;  she  never  can  look  on 
Helen  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  and 
of  course  her  revengeful  temper  can  never  forgive  her. 

Andromache,  the  afiectionate  wife  and  mother,  has  not  a  spark 
of  selfishness  in  her  character.  In  his  life-time  she  was  wrapped 
up  in  her  husband,  and  after  his  death,  though  overwhelmed  with 
the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  she  thinks  more  of  her  husband's  fame, 
her  child's  irreparable  loss,  and  the  ruin  of  her  country. 

Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  "Hiad.**  Those  who 
play  an  important  part  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  are  very  few.  Helen 
and  Odysseus  have  been  already  described,  and  in  the  luxurious 
matron  restored  to  her  place  in  society,  and  the  patient  strong- 
willed  voyager  struggling  with  adverse  fortune,  the  same  points 
of  character  which  were  depicted  in  the  "  Iliad"  are  plainly  dis- 
ooYerable,  modified,  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  by  change  of 
circnmstances. 

Telemachus  is  a  modest,  ingenuous,  and  promising  youth,  full 
of  consideration  for  his  mother,  and  although  not  yet  able  to  act 
for  himself,  willing  to  act  with  decision  and  energy  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  wise  counsellor,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  filial  duty 
and  obedience  to  his  father's  will. 

Penelope  appears  to  possess  the  cool  diplomatic  policy  which 
distinguishes  her  husband,  alloyed  with  somewhat  of  duplicity. 
Exposed  as  she  is  to  \he  solicitations  of  the  suitors,  she  has  doubt- 
less a  difficult  part  to  play;  but  the  false  hopes  with  which  she 
deceives  them,  and  the  stratagem  with  which  she  puts  off  the 
fulfilment  of  her  promise,  whilst  she  permits  their  riot  and  extra- 
TBgance,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a  high  tone  of  morality.    She 
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remains,  however,  faithful  to  her  husband,  eren  when  his  return 
scarcely  seems  probable ;  and  when  her  fidelity  is  rewarded  by 
his  return,  her  coldness  gradually  melts,  her  caution  gives  way 
to  conviction,  at  length  all  her  calculating  shrewdness  vanishes* 
The  mask  and  restraint  under  which  she  had  so  long  lived  are 
removed,  and  her  true  woman's  nature  shines  forth  at  once  in  all 
its  tenderness  and  affection.  Such  a  change,  at  first  sight  may 
appear  inconsistent,  but  the  skilful  and  gradual  manner  in 
which  it  is  managed  by  the  poet  renders  it  perfectly  natural. 

Euryclea  is  a  model  nurse ;  she  continues  the  same  attention 
to  Telemachus  when  he  is  a  youth  which  she  paid  to  him  in  in- 
fancy;  nor  is  her  kindness  unretumed  by  her  foster-child,  for  she 
it  is  to  whom  he  applies  in  his  difficulty  when  a  ship  is  refused 
him  by  the  suitors. 

The  elegant  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Nausicaa  is  most 
charming,  and  the  noble  swineherd,  Eumseus,  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  swine,  the  principal  wealth  of  his  rocky  isle,  presents  an 
inimitable  picture  of  that  sturdy  yeoman-like  independence  which 
is  fostered  and  nurtured  by  the  pursuits  of  rural  life. 

Such  is  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  both  the  great  Ho- 
meric poems  having  been  the  works  of  one  mind,  and  to  this  evi- 
dence may  be  added  the  following  considerations.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  conditions  requisite  for  denying  the  person- 
ality of  Homer  have  never  been  fulfilled  in  any  nation  or  in  any 
times.  The  separators  of  the  ^^  Biad'*  from  the  ^^  Odyssey*'  require 
the  belief  that,  during  a  period  extending  over  no  very  wide  space, 
there  should  have  lived  two  poets,  whose  talents  and  genius  were 
of  so  high  an  order  and  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  have  produced  these 
two  great  poems.  And  yet  the  history  of  the  world  proves  that 
no  nation,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  than  one  great  epic  poet.  Rome  had  one  Virgil, 
modem  Italy  one  Dante,  England  one  Milton. 

If  the  separators  demand  that  which  is  improbable,  those  who 
attribute  the  poems  to  a  large  number  of  original  bards,  argue  in 
favor  of  a  moral  impossibility.  To  adopt  their  view,  implies  the 
belief  that  at  a  period  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  destitute 
of  literature,  except  the  Semitic  nations  inhabiting  Palestine, 
Greece  and  her  colonies  were  so  fruitful  in  poets,  as  to  give  birth, 
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almost  simultaneously,  to  a  vast  number;  that  this  phenomenon 
never  occurred  in  that  country,  either  before  or  since ;  that  they 
all  chose  for  their  theme  different  parts  of  the  same  subject ;  and 

m 

that  these,  by  accident  or  design,  were  so  portioned  out  amongst 
them,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  welded  together  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  This  whole  was  so  complete,  as  to  contain  all  that 
so  acute  a  critic  as  Aristotle,  and  many  scholars  of  the  most  ac- 
complished taste  since  his  time,  deemed  essential  to  an  epic  poem. 
Moreover,  those  who  arranged  and  set  in  order  these  separate 
poems,  whether  we  call  them  Rhapsodi  or  Diasceuastse,  must 
have  possessed  such  exquisite  skill  and  judgment,  that  the  places 
where  they  are  joined  together  never  present  the  appearance  of 
abrupt  transition  from  one  part  to  another.  And  as  this  union 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  the  composition  of  some 
fresh  passages,  they  must  have  been  poets  and  imitators  nearly 
equal  to  the  original  compose™  themselves. 

The  most  probable  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  from  balancing 
and  comparing  together  these  discordant  views,  is  the  following: 
At  some  period  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult struggle  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  the 
Datives  and  the  Hellenic  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  continent, 
which  ended  in  the  success  of  the  latter.  Hence  arose  in  a 
poetic  age  a  multitude  of  lays  and  legends,  which  were  constantly 
sung  and  recited  on  all  public  and  private  occasions,  and  took  a 
strong  hold  on  the  taste  and  affections  of  the  conquering  people* 
These  lays  celebrated  the  exploits  of  heroes  supposed  to  have 
been  engaged  in  this  war,  whose  names  were  well  known  and 
popular,  and  lived  in  the  memory  of  posterity. 

Legends  of  the  gods  and  mythological  traditions,  which  gradu* 
ally  assumed  an  uniform  and  systematic  form,  were  mingled  with 
the  deeds  of  men,  and  thus  the  formation  of  the  Qreek  mythology 
came  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Homeric  poems.  At 
length  there  arose  one  master  mind,  the  grasp  of  whose  intellect 
could  conceive  a  framework  into  which  it  was  possible  to  weave 
these  varipus  traditions,  so  as  to  form  one  epic  story.  The  time 
when  this  took  place  is  unknown,  but  as  the  state  of  society,  of 
government,  of  the  arts,  correspond  somewhat  with  those  of 
Orientals,  as  described  in  Sacred  History  at  the  time  of  the 
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Jewish  monarchy,  the  period  at  which  this  poet  flonrishedy  may 
hare  been  that  fixed  by  Herodotus.  He  was  a  Greek,  certainly 
an  Asiatic,  probably  an  Ionian ;  what  his  name  was  matters  not, 
after  ages  haTe  called  him  Homer.  In  those  traditions  of  a 
warlike  natnre,  he  fonnd  the  materials  for  a  poem,  which  he 
called  the  ^^  Iliad,'*  the  central  subject  from  which  all  the  events 
and  episodes  diverged,  being  the  wrath  of  AcMQes.  From  those 
lays  which  sing  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  wonders  of  foreign 
lands,  which  he  enriched  by  his  own  knowledge  and  observation, 
he  framed  the  skeleton  of  the  "  Odyssey."  Probably  he  did 
not  write  them,  bnt  if  he  had  known  how  to  write,  and  had  done 
so,  few  wonld  have  been  able  to  read  his  poems.  The  art  of 
writing  may  have  been  invented,  bnt  it  must  have  been  in  its 
infancy,  and  known  to  few,  and  the  materials  for  writing  must 
have  been  scarce  and  inconvenient. 

Literature  was  addressed  to  the  ear.  At  every  social  meeting, 
every  gathering  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  the  bard  was  a  welcome 
guest.  Possessing  the  strong  powers  of  memory  which  belong 
to  one  absorbed  in  the  subject  of  his  inspiration,  he  sang  parts 
of  his  tale  to  an  audience  which  listened  with  rapt  attention. 
After  he  had  passed  away,  his  poems  still  lived  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen.  Multitudes  of  admirers  (Homeridse),  schools 
of  poets,  like  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament,  recited  or  imitated  his  strains,  and 
wandered  as  minstrels  from  place  to  place,  some  reciting  portions 
of  Homer,  others  original  poems,  afterwards  called  Cyclic,  the 
themes  of  which  were  connected  with  the  Trojan  war. 

These  wandering  minstrels  are  frequently  designated  by  the 
name  of  Rhapsodists,  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  word 
there  is  much  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  nothing  is  for  certain 
known.  Some  have  derived  it  from  the  ^do(,  or  wandj  which 
the  bard  carried  as  the  insignia  of  his  office.  Others  from  ftdntnvy 
to  sewy  because  they  joined,  or,  as  it  were,  stitched  together  the 
various  lays  into  one  large  poem.  Pindar^  alludes  to  both  ety- 
mologies. 

Thus  the  poems  got  broken  up,  dispersed,  and  separated. 
Their  popularity  prevented  them  from  being  forgotten ;  but  when 

*  See  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  ii.  506. 
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the  art  of  writing  so  advanced,  as  to  provide  the  means  of  pre- 
Berving  them,  they  existed  only  in  an  unconnected  form.  Solon,  ^ 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  the 
imconnected  poems  and  episodes  which  the  bards  and  minstrels 
were  accustomed  to  recite,  were  parts  of  a  whole,  and  under  his 
direction  some  attempt  was  made  at  arrangement  and  order. 
Then  arose  Pisistratus,  famed  like  the  rest  who  bear  the  misap- 
plied name  of  tyrants,  for  their  patronage  of  learning  and  litera- 
ture. He  saw  that  the  first  step  to  cultivate  Athenian  taste  was 
to  collect  together  into  one  these  Homeric  fragments,  the  ^^  dis- 
jecta membra  poet«.*'  Part,  probably,  already  existed  in  writ- 
ing, and  from  these  imperfect  copies,  but  still  more  from  oral 
traditions,  the  Homeric  poems  were  arranged  by  poets  employed 
under  the  direction  of  Pisistratus,  and  assumed  the  form  which 
they  now  possess.  Tlius  they  became  the  fixed  and  recognized 
standard  of  Greek  poetic  taste,  and  the  foundation  of  their  na- 
tional literature. 

This  was  an  age  ready  to  admire  with  enthusiasm  rather  than 
to  criticize.  The  age  of  cold  criticism  did  not  commence  in 
Greece  until  the  fire  of  Hellenic  genius  was  well  nigh  extinct. 
Hence  much  was  accepted  as  genuine  and  Homeric  which  was 
in  reality  the  work  of  imitators — poems  which  the  Homerids  and 
Rhapsodists  had  themselves  written.  Not  only  perfect  works 
were  attributed  to  Homer  which  modern  critical  taste  has  with 
reason  pronounced  deficient  in  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  but  in- 
terpolations were  introduced  by  those  who  are  commonly  called 
Diascenastse  into  the  genuine  poems. 

To  the  first  undoubtedly  belong  those  poems  which  are  classed 
under  the  appellation  of  Cyclic,  the  Hymns,  or  Proemia,  as  the 
ancients  termed  them ;  and  the  comic  and  satiric  poems,  the 
"Margites"  and  the  "Batrachomyomachia,**  or  Battle  of  Frogs 
and  Mice. 

Easy  as  it  is  to  determine  the  spurious  poems  of  Homer  from 
their  immeasurable  inferiority  to  the  "  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey,"  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  point  out  the  interpolations,  so  skilfully  are 
they  interwoven  with  the  original  web  of  the  story. 

Discrepancies  and   inconsistencies   do   not  furnish    sufficient 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  i.  57. 
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gronndB  for  detennining  a  passage  to  be  spnrions,  since  in  so  long 
a  poem,  especially  if  retained  in  the  memory  without  the  help  cl 
writing,  it  is  not  only  probable  but  certain  that  the  poet  would 
fall  into  errors  of  this  kind.  Horace  knew  hnman  nature  well 
when  he  said — 


"  Aliqaando  bonus  donnitat  Homeros." 

Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  all  passages  or  episodes  are  interpo- 
lated which  could  be  safely  omitted  without  injury  to  the  plot,  or 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  K  all  those  parts  were 
interpolations  which  have  in  turn  been  held  to  be  so  by  successive 
critics,  very  little  of  the  "  Hiad"  would  be  left,  except  the  first 
book ;  and  that  portion  which  commences  with  the  thirteenth  and 
ends  with  the  eighteenth.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes 
would  be  eliminated — such  as  the  speech  of  Andromache  to  Hector,^ 
and  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,'  and  other  passages 
which  have  always  justly  been  considered  as  best  representing 
the  mind  and  genius  of  Homer.  The  arguments,  however,  most 
deserving  of  consideration,  are  those  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  following  passages;  but  even 
many  of  these  arguments,  although  the  most  plausible,  are  far 
from  satisfactory. 

I.  The  catalogue  of  the  ships  has  been  condemned,^  simply 
because  it  may  be  omitted  without  injury ;  but  it  may  be  an- 
swered, (1.)  that  such  an  enumeration,  setting  forth,  as  it  does, 
the  glory  of  Greece,  gave  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  kindling  a 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  in  his  audience  which  no  poet  would 
willingly  have  passed  over.  (2.)  That  there  is  not  throughout 
this  long  description  the  slightest  inconsistency  with  any  other 
part  of  the  poem.  (8.)  That  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptive 
epithets  attached  to  each  locality  exhibits  that  felicitous  power 
of  observing  and  depicting  the  most  striking  natural  features 
which  is  discernible  throughout  the  Homeric  poems. 

n.  The  single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris  has  been 
considered  spurious,  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  with  what 
follows. 

>  n.  ill.  •  Ibid.  xviu.  •  Ibid.  ii. 
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m.  The  scene  on  the  walls  of  the  city  between  Priam  and 
lelen'  is  said  bj  Heyne  to  be  an  interpolation. 

IV.  The  Aristea  of  Diomede,*  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
ifth  and  sixth  books,  has  been  thought  bj  Heyne,  with  some 
[irobability,  to  be  a  separate  poem. 

y.  The  expedition  of  Diomede  and  Odysseus'  by  night,  com- 
nonly  called  the  Dolonea,  where  they  kill  Rhesus,  the  Thracian 
^eftain. 

YI.  All  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  subsequent  to  the  death 
if  Hector.  This  assertion  bears  some  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  Hector  is  the 
true  catastrophe  of  the  poem.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
liow  deep  a  reverence  the  ancient  Greeks  entertained  for  the 
lead,  nor  would  this  reyerence  have  been  satisfied  had  not  Achil- 
les fully  avenged  his  friend's  death,  and  performed  his  funeral 
>baequies.  This  same  reverence  probably  caused  the  poet  not  to 
sonsider  his  work  perfect  until  the  mutilated  and  insulted  corpse 
if  the  brave  Trojan  was  restored  to  his  mourning  father,  and 
ht  last  sacred  offices  were  performed  even  to  the  enemy  of  his 
90iintry. 

Such  are  some  of  the  alleged  interpolations  in  the  '^  Iliad.*' 
In  the  "  Odyssey"  they  are  by  no  means  so  numerous. 

L  The  song  of  Demodocus,  the  Phseacian  bard,^  has  been 
pronounced  spurious,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  mani- 
bst  discrepancy  in  the  mythology.  Venus  being  here  repre- 
lented  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  instead  of  one  of  the  Graces. 
More  has  well  observed,'  (1.)  that  the  legend  is  represented  as 
diat  of  a  Phseacian  bard,  and  therefore  need  not  be  in  accord- 
mce  with  the  Homeric  mythology ;  (2.)  that  the  adultery  and 
divorce  of  Venus  reconcile  the  apparent  opposition. 

IL  The  Alexandrians,  Aristophanes,  and  Aristarchus,  con- 
ndered  that  the  '^  Odyssey"  terminated  with  the  296th  line  of  the 
twenty-third  book.  The  recognition  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  is, 
doubtless,  the  proper  catastrophe,  and  the  second  Necyia,^  or 
descent  to  Hades,  has  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  first 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  such  unnecessary  repeti- 

«  n.  iiL  •  Ibid.  v.  vi.  » Ibid.  x. 

*  Od.  viiL  *  Mart,  n.  xviii.  5.  *  Od.  xxiy. 
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tion,  especiallj  in  a  poem,  the  construction  of  which  is  so  arti- 
ficial, and  the  unity  of  design  so  carefully  maintained  throughout 
as  it  is  in  the  "  Odyssey."  • 

That  there  are  interpolations  and  corruptions  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny,  but  so  skilfully  have  they  been  introduced  that  no  critic 
can  point  them  out  with  certainty,  nor  is  there  one  of  those 
which  are  best  supported,  so  contradictory  of  the  Homeric  spirit 
as  to  oiTend  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  admirer. 

Even  Wolf  himself  was  scarcely  converted  by  his  own  argu- 
ments:^ "So  often,"  says  he,  "  as  I  withdraw  my  mind  from  the 
historical  arguments,  and  observe  in  Homer's  poems  one  coloring, 
the  adaptation  of  the  events  to  the  times,  and  the  times  to  the 
events,  the  consistency  and  agreement  of  the  allusions,  the  same- 
ness of  character  preserved  in  the  heroes,  I  am  angry  with  my- 
self, and  blame  my  own  diligence  and  boldness,  and  look  on  all 
which  we  read  in  Homer  as  Homeric,  and  in  them  admire  the 
skill  of  Homer  alone." 

One  more  question  still  remains  for  consideration,  and  that  an 
important  one,  on  which  scholars  have  entertained  great  variety 
of  opinions.  Were  the  events  recorded  in  the  Homeric  poems 
purely  fabulous,  and  the  productions  of  the  poet's  imagination, 
or  was  there  some  substratum  of  historical  truths  on  which  they 
were  founded  ? 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  an  Hellenic  race,  called  ^olians, 
had  settlements  at  some  early  period  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  plain,  also,  that  they  were  not  Asiatics ;  that  they  difiered 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  from  all  Orientals  in  their 
language,  their  habits  and  customs,  their  religious  faith  and  wor- 
ship. It  is  also  probable,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  poems 
written  by  one  who  was  himself  one  of  cognate  race  with  them, 
that  they  were  inferior  to  the  Asiatics  in  the  arts,  luxuries,  and 
refinements  of  civilized  life.  And,  lastly,  as  the  Europeans  with 
whom  they  were  evidently  connected  by  blood,  were  celebrated 
not  only  in  mythical  times,  but  also  in  those  ages  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  history,  for  their  valor  and  warlike  prowess, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  they  were  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Orientals  as  warriors.     Greeks,  in  historical  times,  were 

'  Wolf,  Prefaoe  to  Homer,  p.  xxii. 
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BQCcessfiil  in  their  struggles  against  the  people  of  Asia;  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  so  in  those  ages  of 
which  there  are  only  traditions,  and  no  trustworthy  records. 

Now  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ^olians  should  have  obtained 
a  settlement  in  the  Troad  without  a  struggle  ;  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  have  tamely  and  unresistingly  evacuated  a  territory 
eo«nsi8ting  of  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain,  possessing  forests  of 
timber  fit  for  building  ships,  an  extensive  sea-coast,  and  a  beau- 
tifiil  climate.  The  settlement  must  have  been  made  by  conquests, 
and  not  by  a  simple  act  of  migration,  such  as  takes  place  to 
vninhabited  countries. 

The  legends  of  the  conquering  people  furnish  ^precisely  such  a 
narratiye  as  would  account  for  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor. 
Stripped  of  all  their  romantic  detail,  of  the  fabulous  matter  which 
gradually  grew  amidst  them  in  the  national  lays  and  ballads, 
they  relate  that  a  confederate  army  of  Greeks  invaded  the  Troad, 
maintained  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  eventually  successful.  This  is  a  tale  the  parallel  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  a  tale  which  is  not 
only  antecedently  credible,  but  which  alone  would  account  for 
the  subsequent  state  of  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  not, 
th^efore,  sufficient  to  say  that  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war, 
which,  dispersed  in  different  lays  and  legends,  furnished  Homer 
with  the  materials  for  his  poems,  may  possibly  have  originated 
in  some  such  struggle,  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  no  other  hy- 
pothesis will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  historical  fact  that  an 
iBolian  migration  into  the  coast-country  of  Asia  Minor  took 
place  in  pre-historic  times. 

It  may  even  be  added,  in  further  support  of  this  view,  that 
I^ends  so  numerous,  so  similar  in  their  details,  so  uniform 
in  their  character,  could  scarcely  have  existed  unless  they 
had  their  origin  in  substantial  truth.  So  deep  a  root  had  they 
taken  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  absorbing  was  their  interest  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  poetical  topics  which  did  not  claim  kin- 
dred with  them,  so  early  did  a  firm  belief  exist  in  their  general 
truthfulness,  so  wide  was  their  influence  over  the  whole  field 
of  Greek  literature^ — ^not  in  one  age  only,  but  during  centuries 
— that  the  only  plausible  mode  of  accounting  for  the  phenome^ 
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non  is  bj  assuming  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  founded  on 
fact.  Eyerj  other  method  would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  un- 
natural. 

K  we  argued  that  the  probable  and  improbable  parts  of  the 
legend  rest  on  the  same  evidence,  and  therefore  that  if  we  believe 
in  a  Trojan  war  at  all,  we  must  on  the  same  grounds  receive  as 
true  all  the  mythological  and  miraculous  machinery,  the  answer 
is  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  Trojan  war  only  because  it  is  the 
production  of  the  legend,  but  because  that  bare  framework,  which 
imagination  afterwards  clothed  with  poetical  and  mythical  orna- 
ment, is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  what  rests 
on  actual  historical  evidence — namely,  the  occupation  of  the 
Troad  by  ^olians. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ttim  HOMSKIC  AGS. — DITXSIOlf  OF  THK  BUBJBCT.-^VALtTE  OF  BOlCBaiC  TISTXMOirT.^- 
BBUGIOlf. — ^ZEDS  AND  THE  OTHER  DEITIES  — WORSHIP. — NO  HERO-WORSHIP. — ^DIVINA- 
TION.— ^DREAMS. — KUTrRE  STATE. — GOVERNMENT. — SINGLY  POWER  HEREDITARY  AND 
XJM1TED. — ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. — BOC1AI.  HABITS  AND  INSTITUTIOH8. — ^HOBFI« 
TAUTY. — BARBARISM  IN  WAR. — INSECURE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY. — ^LOVE. — THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  FEMALE  SEX. — FEMALE  EMPLOYMENTS. — HOUSEHOLDS. — MARRIAGE.— OLD 
AGE. — ^DKATH. — SCIENCE. — ASTRONOMY. — GEOGRAPHY. — MEDICINE.— ARITHMETIC. — 
FOBTRT. — ORATORY. — MUSIC. — STATUARY. — PAINTING.  — ORNAMENTAL  ARTS.-— USE- 
FUL ▲RTS.--ART  OF  WAR, 

The  Homeric  poems  contain  so  many  particulars  respecting 
the  age  and  state  of  society  which  they  profess  to  describe,  that 
it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  details  of  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  These  points  shall  be  treated  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : — ^religion,  government,  social  habits  and  institu- 
tions, science  and  art. 

On  these  points  the  authority  of  the  Homeric  poems  ought  to 
be  allowed  great  weight.  The  poet,  as  he  is  evidently  describing 
scenery  with  which  he  himself  is  frequently  familiar,  is  also 
depicting  a  state  of  society  either  such  as  prevailed  in  his  own 
times  or  was  not  far  removed  from  them.  Tradition  furnished 
him  with  his  story  and  his  heroes,  but  personal  observation,  and 
such  testimony  as  did  not  extend  so  far  backward  as  to  be  out  of 
the  sphere  of  truth  and  probability,  provided  him  with  the  scenes 
in  which  they  moved,  and  the  manner  of  life  which  they  led,  as 
well  domestic  as  political.  The  trust  reposed  in  Homer  as  an 
historian  by  ancient  authors,  such  as  Thucydides  and  Strabo,*  is 
far  greater  than  is  thus  claimed  for  him.  They  felt  strongly 
that  he  was  their  only  authority,  that  if  they  deserted  him  they 
had  nothing  to  trust  to,  and  therefore  they  clung  to  him,  not 
only  as  a  faithful  delineator  of  life  and  manners  and  principles, 
but  as  a  truthful  and  credible  historian. 

'  Straho,  Qeogr.,  h  i. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  state  ef  society  which  the 
Homeric  poems  depict,  is  a  patriarchal  one,  and  points  of  resem- 
blance have  been  pointed  out  between  it  and  that  patriarchal 
period  which  is  described  in  sacred  literature.  Doubtless  the 
Homeric  age  is  patriarchal  in  its  character :  it  is  the  intermedi- 
ate period  between  barbarism  and  refinement ;  it  has  all  the 
delightful  simplicity  of  patriarchal  times  without  the  affectation 
of  more  advanced  social  cultivation.  But  with  this  simplicity, 
the  descriptions  given  by  Homer  combine  an  intercourse  with  the 
world  by  means  of  extended  commerce,  and  consequently  a  state 
of  art,  science,  and  general  civilization,  in  advance  of  the  patri- 
archal stage  of  society. 

There  will  not,  therefore,  be  found  a  very  close  parallelism. 
The  patriarch  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  summoned  from  his  native  land 
into  a  new  country,  living  in  tents,  his  riches  principally  consist- 
ing in  flocks  and  herds,  and  asses,  and  camels,  and  servants, 
would  naturally  differ  much  from  the  chieftains,  or  kings,  of 
races  inhabiting  Western  Asia  and  Europe — ^living  in  cities,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxury,  raising  armies,  and  going, 
for  the  sake  of  conquest,  on  distant  expeditions.  The  period  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy  will  furnish  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Homeric  age,  not  to  be  found  in  patriarchal  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  form  of  religion  in  Greece  was 
monotheism.  It  has  been  already  observed,  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus,'  that  the  Pelasgians  worshipped  gods  which  had 
neither  name  nor  surname.  The  only  way  in  which  the  fact  of 
their  knowing  no  distinguishing  appellations  for  different  deities 
can  be  accounted  for,  is  by  supposing  that  they  were  the  worship- 
pers of  one  god.  But,  with  so  imaginative  a  people  as  the  Greeks, 
this  belief  did  not  continue  long ;  they  soon  peopled  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  regions  under  the  earth,  with  deities. 
Men  of  heroic  character  were,  by  an  admiring  posterity,  admitted 
into  the  peaceful  orders  of  the  gods  after  death,  and  the  transi- 
tion to  polytheism  must  have  been  early  and  rapid.  As  these 
deities  were  the  creations  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  as  the  de- 
velopment and  moulding  into  form  of  those  traditions  which 
owed  their  birth  and  their  origin  to  the  popular  mind,  was  the 

'  Herod,  ii.  62. 
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work  of  the  early  poets,  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  and 
Hesiod  were  the  framers  of  the  Greek  theogony.  It  cannot  he 
sapposed  that  the  names  given  hy  Homer  to  the  gods,  were  for 
the  first  time  made  known  through  the  medium  of  his  poems,  or 
that  the  pedigrees  of  Hesiod  were  unheard  of  before.  That 
Homer  first  described  these  persons,  marked  out  more  definitely 
the  sphere  of  their  respective  authorities,  and  assigned  to  each 
more  clearly  their  specific  attributes,  is  highly  probable;  and 
thtifl,  without  being  entirely  the  authors.  Homer  and  Hesiod  may 
be  considered  the  framers  and  systematizers  of  the  popular  re- 
ligions belief. 

The  mythology  of  Homer  doubtless  embodies  those  ideas  of 
deity,  which,  in  a  more  vague  and  uncertain  form,  had  pervaded 
Greece  long  before,  and  the  generations  of  Hesiod  are  figur- 
ative personifications  of  the  order  of  creation  as  imagined  by 
some  old  philosophy.  "The  way,"  says  Thirlwall,*  "in  which 
Hesiod  treats  his  subject,  suggests  a  strong  suspicion  that  his 
theogony  or  cosmogony  was  not  the  fruit  of  his  own  invention ; 
and  that,  although  to  us  it  breathes  the  first  lispings  of  Greek 
philoeophy,  they  are  only  the  faint  echoes  of  an  earlier  and 
deeper  strain." 

The  chief  of  the  Olympian  deities  is  Zeus ;  as  he  originally 
established  the  laws  of  Nature,  so  he  constantly  directs  and  con- 
trols all  their  operations.  He  rules  over  the  rest  of  the  gods  as  a 
king,  or  rather  as  the  father  of  a  royal  race.  His  word  and  nod 
are  law.  His  wisdom  is  surpassingly  great,  but  his  principal 
attribute  is  strength  rather  than  wisdom ;  he  is  neither  omniscient, 
omnipresent,  nor  all-powerful.  He  holds  the  balance  which  de- 
cides human  destinies,  but  still  Fate  is  an  independent  and  co- 
ordinate power.  Sometimes  his  will  coincides  with  the  decrees 
of  Fate,  sometimes  he  struggles  in  vain  to  resist  its  decisions. 
He  can  delay  or  hasten  that  which  is  pre-ordained,  but  he  cannot 
change  it. 

Althoogb  an  abstract  principle.  Destiny,  seems  to  represent 
the  natoral  idea  of  Providence  and  the  First  Cause,  whereas 
Zeus  and  the  other  deities  constitute  the  personal  machinery  by 
which  the  fixed  ordinances  of  this  mysterious  principle  are  carried 

>  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  o.  6. 
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into  effect  This  is  the  universal  belief  of  Homer's  gods  and 
men.  Her^  says  that  all  which  shall  happen  to  a  man  is  allotted 
at  his  birth.^  Athene  declares  that  even  the  gods  are  powerless 
to  save,  when  Fate  summons  a  man.'  Poseidon  determines  to 
rescue  ^neas,  because  it  is  fated  that  he  shall  escape,'  and 
Hector  comforts  Andromache  with  the  assurance  that  no  man  csn 
slay  him  until  the  appointed  time.  Zeus  is  subject  to  human 
weaknesses  and  wants,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst.  He  ^^  sleeps, 
and  must  be  awakened."  Nor  is  he  free  from  such  passions  ss 
agitate  the  human  breast.  He  is  not  free  from  the  emotions 
either  of  anger  or  desire.  Limited  only  by  Destiny,  he  controls 
the  affairs  of  men  with  strict  impartiality.  By  him  kings  role 
with  justice;  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality  are  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  defends  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan;  no 
suppliant  addresses  him  in  vain.  He  hears  prayer  and  he  es- 
pecially punishes  perjury,  adultery,  and  the  neglect  of  duty  to 
parents,  and  the  principal  instnmients  of  his  vengeance  are  the 
pestilence  and  the  thunderbolt. 

The  other  deities  are  as  inferior  to  him  in  their  moral  attributes 
as  they  are  in  power.  They  fear  and  stand  in  awe  of  their 
sovereign  ruler,  but  frequently  thwart  his  inclinations,  and  en- 
deavor to  resist  or  overreach  him.  Amongst  themselves  strife, 
and  envy,  and  jealousy  prevail,  as  they  might  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  an  earthly  court.  The  petty  disputes  and  quarrels,  the 
loves  and  caprices  of  the  Olympian  family  constitute  some  of 
the  few  portions  of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  an  almost  comic 
vein  supersedes  their  grave  stateliness  and  serious  dignity.  Zeus, 
supremely  good  and  great,  is  often  called  upon  to  quell  the  fac- 
tions and  curb  the  humors  of  his  quarrelsome  courtiers,  and  to 
threaten  expulsion  from  Olympus  in  case  of  disobedience  to  his 
wiU.^ 

A  perfect  analogy  is  maintained  between  the  nature  of  gods 
and  men.  As  in  the  veins  of  man  flows  the  principle  of  life^  so 
in  their  veins  flow  the  divine  ichor,  the  principle  of  immortality, 
and  their  frames  require  the  support  of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  as 
men  need  that  of  earthly  food. 

Although  Zeus  was  generally  the  rewarder  and  protector  of 
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trath  and  Yirtae,  the  inferior  deities  in  their  intercourse  with  men 
exercised  a  species  of  favoritism.  This  led  them  to  violate  the 
well-known  principles  and  sanctions  of  morality.  Minerva'  ad- 
vises Pandams  to  bribe  Apollo  to  aid  in  the  murder  of  Menelaus, 
and  even  Zeus  approves  the  treacherous  deed.  Hence  the  sin  of 
the  deepest  dje  was  not  to  offend  against  the  immutable  principles 
of  natural  justice^  but  to  neglect  or  offend  a  deity;  and  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion  consisted  in  averting  their  anger  and 
propitiating  their  favor  by  prayer  and  by  expensive  offerings 
and  sacrifices. 

The  executors  of  vengeance  on  the  wicked  were  the  Furies, 
whose  abode  was  the  darkness  of  the  Unseen  world ;  they  were 
unerring,  implacable.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  could  punish 
gods  as  well  as  men;'  and,  therefore,  they  were  as  much  dreaded 
by  them  as  by  mortals. 

The  religion  of  the  heroic  age  was  free  from  any  taint  of  idola- 
try. No  mention  is  made  of  any  visible  representation  of  Deity, 
excepting  the  statue  of  Athene  in  the  citadel  of  Troy.  The 
funeral  rites  of  Patroclus,  however,  prove  that  it  was  not  unpol- 
luted by  that  darker  stain,  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices. 
This,  however,  is  reprobated  by  Homer,^  and  perhaps  introduced 
ts  characteristic  of  his  hero's  fierce  temper  and  implacable  re- 
sentment. Temples  were  not  common.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
(n-acnlar  shrine  of  Delphi,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Phseacian 
market-place  stood  one  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  They  offered 
sacrifices  beneath  the  open  vault  of  heaven,  and,  like  the  nations 
of  Canaan,  in  high  places  and  sacred  groves. 

As  in  patriarchal  ages,  the  patriarch  was  priest  of  his  tribe,  or 
fiunilj  and  household,  so  in  the  Homeric,  the  priestly  office  was 
united  widi  that  of  the  king.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Uie  kings  were  priests  in  the  sense  in  which  we  generally  under- 
stand the  term,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  king 
to  offer  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  his  people.  There  were  besides, 
priests,  like  Chrysee,  who  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  some 
particular  deity,  and  attached  to  some  locality  where  the  worship 
of  that  deity  was  established. 

Earthly  and  sensual  in  their  nature  although  the  Homeric 

'  IL  tv.  101.  t  xheog.  U.  21.  *  U.  xut. 
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deities  were,  still  thej  formed  a  race  of  beings  perfectly  distinct 
from  mortals.  No  notion  yet  prevailed  of  elevating  a  mortal  to 
the  rank  of  a  god.  Those  of  distingnished  virtae  might,  like 
Hercules  and  Ganymede,  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
gods,  or  endowed  with  immortality  and  perpetual  youth,  as 
Calypso  wished  Odysseus  to  be,'  but  this  was  all :  hero-worship 
had  not  as  yet  appeared  in  Greece.  The  first  dawn  of  this  wor- 
ship appears  in  Hesiod,  where  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  are 
spoken  of  as  tutelary  deities,  or  guardian  angels,  watching  ovor 
the  conduct  and  the  fortunes  of  men. 

The  desire  of  examining  into  futurity  had  not  yet  attained  its 
highest  development.  Individuals,  like  the  seer  Calchas,'  were 
believed  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo,  and  to  possess  the  gift  of  pro* 
phecy.  The  oracles  of  Dodona  and  Delphi  had  already  become 
celebrated.'  Natural  phenomena,  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  flight  of  birds  of  good  or  ill  omen,  were  considered 
as  prognosticating  future  events ;  but  human  energy  was  deemed 
superior  to  them  all,  and  there  was  a  lofty  confidence  felt  in  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  a  righteous  cause.  ^^  The  best  of  omens 
is,"  says  Hector,  "  to  fight  in  one's  country's  defence."*  In  the 
Homeric  age,  too,  it  was  not  customary  to  divine  future  events  by 
examining  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  Dreams  were  thought  to 
be  direct  revelations  from  Zeus  to  man.  It  was  thus  that  Aga- 
memnon was  induced  to  give  battle  to  the  Trojans,  and  Achilles 
urged  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.' 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  for  examination  connected 
with  religion  is  the  belief  respecting  the  condition  of  man  after 
death.  Homer  evidently  entertained  some  vague  notion  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  soul  existing  in  a  state  of  activity  unless 
united  to  some  immortal  body.  ^^In  the  house  of  Hades,"  says 
Achilles,^  ''the  soul  and  image  {^xn  *^  M^vixoir)  exist,  but  they 
have  no  vitals  (t^«wj)."  The  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim  is  the 
device  resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  that  bodily  vigor  which  is 
necessary  to  the  activity  of  the  spiritual  principle.  The  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  soul  appeared  to  him  to  imply  a  sad  and 
melancholy  immortality:  it  was  an  unreal  shade  in  the  midst  of 

»  Od.  V.  136.  «  IL  i.  70.  »  Od.  xiv.  327 ;  D.  ix.  404. 
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dark  world  of  shadows.  The  indistinctness  of  his  ideas  causes, 
hem  also  to  be  inconsistent ;  for,  imperfect  as  the  existence  ap- 
pears to  be  which  he  describes,  yet  Odysseus  not  only  sees,  but 
xmverses  with  the  shades  of  his  mother,  Hercules,  and  Achilles. 
rhe  very  administration  of  retributive  justice  in  the  courts  below 
leems  like  a  phantasmagoria — an  unreal  scene  enacted  in  imita- 
ion  of  the  realities  of  the  visible  world.  In  that  system,  punish- 
nent  occupies  a  much  more  definite  position  than  reward ;  the 
lappiness  of  the  blest  was  but  a  cheerless  one  after  all,  whilst 
he  tortures  of  the  wicked  are  painted  in  language  calculated  to 
convey  lessons  of  terrible  warning.  The  disembodied  spirit  could 
mjoy  no  rest  in  the  regions  of  the  invisible,  until  the  funeral 
ites  were  performed.  Hence  it  was  that  an  enemy's  vengeance 
mrsued  his  foe  after  death,  and  delighted  to  mutilate  the  sense- 
ess  corpse,  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  dogs  and  birds  ;  and  hence  the 
ielf-abasing  agony  with  which  the  aged  Priam  implores  that  the 
Dangled  corpse  of  his  warrior  son  may  be  restored  for  burial. 

The  form  of  government  universal  throughout  Greece  in  the 
Someric  age  was  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy.  The  monarch 
leigned  by  divine  right,  and  from  Zeus  derived  his  authority.* 
But,  nevertheless,  the  wisdom,  the  personal  strength,  stature  and 
Minty  with  which  Homer  invests  monarchs,  implies  that  in  some 
tmy  or  other  personal  merit  contributed  much  to  ensure  the  per- 
aanent  possession  of  the  throne.  Agamemnon  is  hereditary 
nonarch  of  Argos,  and  the  right  of  Telemachus  to  inherit  his 
mlher's  throne  is  recognized,  yet  still  circumstances  are  consi- 
ifired  possible  which  might  exclude  him  from  it.  '^  Many  chief- 
ains,"  he  says, ''  there  are  in  Ithaca,  of  whom  any  one  might  be 
dng."^  When  the  aged  Laertes  and  Odysseus  become  unfit  for 
iie  cares  of  royalty,  they  abdicate  in  favor  of  their  more  vigor- 
KI8  sons.^ 

A  council  of  state  assisted  the  deliberations  of  the  monarch, 
[n  PhflBacia,  the  members  of  it  are  represented  as  bearing,  like 
he  king  himself,  the  title  of  0a<y»Xf  «$,  or  kings ;  and,  therefore,  are 
n  reality  his  peers.  Priam's  council  is  described  as  meeting 
It  the  gates  of  the  palace,  a  custom  recorded  in  sacred  history  ; 

>  IL  ii.  197 ;  ii.  204.    Theog.  96.       >  Od.  i.  394.       *  Ibid.  xL  493. 
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and  IB  the  same  place  Nestor  sat  to  administer  justice.  On  im- 
portant occasions  a  popular  assembly  was  also  convened.  Tele- 
nachnSy  for  example,  appeals  to  the  assembled  people  against  tbe 
lawlessness  of  the  suitors ;  and  Aldnoos  is  represented  as  calling 
an  ass^nbly  of  the  people  to  proride  a  ship  and  stores  for  Odys- 
seos.  In  fact  the  goremments  of  this  age  were,  as  described  by 
Thncydides,  icar^uHu  ^MixtiM  itd  }f^oit  jK^h  hereditary  monarch- 
ies, with  defined  pririleges.  The  king  deliberated  with  his  coim- 
cil,  and  then  referred  the  matter  to  the  people.  The  ensign  of 
regal  power  was  a  sceptre,  but  not  a  crown.  One  instance,  and 
one  alone,  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  of  a  female  sovereign. 
Andromache  relates  to  Hector  that  when  her  father  died,  her 
mother  became  queen  of  Hypoplacia.^ 

Laws  are  mentioned  in  the  ^^Diad,**'  but  they  were  rather 
traditional  principles  (J>tiu9ttf)  than  enactments  (popun).  Consti- 
tutional rights  were  unknown.  The  liberties  of  the  subject  and 
the  administration  of  justice  depended  on  the  wisdom  of  the  king 
and  his  councillors.  Murder  was  considered  a  private  rather 
than  a  public  wrong.  The  family  of  the  murdered  man  pursued 
with  vengeance  the  murderer,  unless  he  made  compensation,  or 
fled  to  a  foreign  land.'  Sometimes  the  question  of  this  compen- 
sation was  decided  by  arbitration.  Public  wrongs  were  punished 
rarely,  and  then  by  the  people  themselves  rather  than  by  a 
public  executioner;  and,  as  amongst  the  Israelites,  the  usual 
capital  punishment  was  stoning  to  death. 

The  right  of  every  stranger  to  demand  the  offices  of  hospitality 
was  recognized  as  sacred.  ^*  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  stran- 
gers," said  St.  Paul,^  alluding  to  the  incidents  of  patriarchal 
times,  ^^  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares." 
And,  similarly,  we  are  told  in  the  ^^  Odyssey"  that  the  gods 
sometimes  visit  the  dwellings  of  mankind  in  the  shape  of  stran- 
gers.' It  mattered  not  whether  he  was  friend  or  foe,  merchant 
or  pirate,^  if  he  but  asked  the  shelter  of  a  roof  it  was  granted, 
and  a  participation  in  all  that  it  contained,  with  ungrudging  gene- 
rosity.   No  questions  were  asked  until  the  unknown  guest  had 

»  n.  71.  425.  •  Ibid.  «.  204.  •  Od.  xL  493. 
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received  a  hearty  welcome.^  lobates  did  not  ask  to  see  the  ere* 
dentials  of  Bellerophon  nntil  he  had  entertained  him  during  nine 
dajB,  nor  did  Nector  inquire  who  Telemachus  and  Mentor  were 
until  the  feast  was  concluded,  and  the  usual  libation  offered. 

The  domestic  manners  of  the  Homeric  age  were  marked  by 
mingled  refinement  and  barbarism,  by  moral  purity,  and  yet  by 
a  freedom  almost  approaching  to  indelicacy,  by  humanity  almost 
ehiyalrous,  and  a  ferocity  scarcely  consistent  with  civilized  life. 
The  song  and  the  dance,  the  notes  of  the  lyre,  the  recitation  of 
the  bard,  enlivened  their  social  banquets,  which  were  not  dis- 
graced by  intemperance.  But  once,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
centaur  Eurytion,'  is  intoxication  described,  and  then  attended 
with  such  fearful  consequences,  as  plainly  prove  the  popular  ab* 
horrence  of  the  vice,  and  how  undeserved  the  expression  of  Hor- 
ace, 

"  Laadibus  argnitur  yini  vinosas  Homeros."* 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  covered  with  simple  but  plenteous 
iare,  which  was  enjoyed  by  guests  of  every  rank ;  the  libation  in 
honor  of  the  gods  preceded  the  enjoyment  of  the  wine-cup. 

Distinguished  as  Homer's  heroes  are  for  many  noble  and  gene- 
rous qualities,  war  was  carried  on  with  all  the  horrors  which  dis^ 
grace  even  barbarous  tribes.  In  battle  no  quarter  was  given. 
The  only  motive  which  induced  the  victor  to  spare  the  life  of  his 
fallen  foe,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  ransom.  Agamemnon  re- 
proaches Menelaus  for  listening  to  the  entreaties  for  quarter  of  a 
noble  Trojan/  '^Let  none  of  them,*'  he  says,  ^^  escape  deep  de- 
stmction,  no,  not  even  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb."  ^^  Thus 
he  spoke,"  remarks  the  poet,  ^^  and  with  justice,  and  he  turned 
his  brother's  mind."  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  stripped  and 
spoiled  of  their  arms,  and  then  insulted,  mutilated,  and  thrown  to 
be  mangled  by  birds  and  dogs. 

Thus  Hector  spoils  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,'  and  seeks  still 
further  to  gratify  his  savage  vengeance  by  depriving  his  foe  of 
that  burial  which  was  necessary  for  his  future  happiness,  and 
giving  him  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  of  Troy.     And  the  noble- 

«  n.  vL  176  ;  Od.  ill.  69 ;  Thuc.  i.  5.  «  Od.  xxi.  295. 
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Minded  Adiilles  immgined  that  the  Tengeance  which  he  inflicted 
oa  the  body  of  Hector,  was  an  offering  of  duty  to  his  departed 
firiend,  and  on  this  ground  alone  hesitates  to  restore  the  corpse  to 
the  moumfiil  entreaties  of  the  bereaved  father.^ 

When  a  nation  or  a  city  was  conquered,  there  was  no  mercy 
for  the  vanquished.'  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Priam  of 
the  evils  of  war,  ^^  My  sons  are  slain,  my  daughters  dragged  mto 
captivity,  the  chambers  of  my  palace  violated,  the  infant  children 
dashed  to  the  ground/* 

The  wife  of  MeleageH  is  represented  as  recounting  to  her 
husband  the  evils  which  fall  upon  those  whose  city  is  taken. 
^^They  slay  the  men,  the  fire  reduces  the  city  to  ashes,  others 
drag  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.*'  Such  was  the  fero- 
city which  was  considered  not.  unbecoming  the  Homeric  hero  in 
war,  a  ferocity  which  marks  even  the  rude  and  savage  language 
which  warriors  habitually  address  to  each  other,  when  they  meet 
as  foemen  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  age  in  time  of  peace,  argue  an 
insecure  state  of  society.  Legitimate  commerce  must  have  been 
liable  to  constant  danger  and  interruption  from  the  prevalence 
of  piracy,  which  was  as  common  as  among  the  Norsemen  and 
sea-kings  of  later  times.  As  in  a  similar  condition  of  society 
in  modem  Europe,  when  the  right  of  the  stranger  was  recog- 
nised, the  raids  of  the  Highland  chieftain,  or  the  robberies  of 
the  German  baron,  were  deemed  no  disgrace ;  so  the  pirate  in 
the  Homeric  age  was  thought  to  atone  for  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  his  outrages  by  their  brilliance  and  gallantry.^  Not- 
withstanding the  protection  afforded  to  the  domestic  circle  by  the 
holy  ties  of  guest  and  host,  and  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality, 
it  was  often  violated  by  the  licentious  ravisher.  Such  deeds  as, 
according  to  the  legend,  led  to  the  Trojan  war  itself,  were  pro- 
bably too  common,  and  the  rape  of  Helen  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  event  in  the  history  of  the  Heroic  Age. 

We  meet  with  little  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  passion  of 
love  was  invested  with  that  purity  which  belongs  to  the  more 
chivalrous  manners  of  modern  times.     The  influence  of  Ghristi- 

»  n.  xxiv.  692.  «  Ibid.  xxii.  SO. 
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anity  alone  added  this  element  to  mere  sensual  passion,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  first  moderated  the  vindictiveness  of  the  war- 
rior, and  prodnced  a  generous  spirit  of  mutual  consideration 
even  between  the  bitterest  enemies.  The  female  sex,  however, 
enjoyed  a  much  higher  position  than  they  did  in  a  more  advanced 
period  of  Greek  civilization.  Oriental  habits  so  far  prevailed, 
that  their  chambers,  like  the  Eastern  harem,  were  separate  from 
those  of  the  men,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sexes  lived  distinct 
from  one  another,  but  the  occasional  intercourse  between  them 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  free  and  unrestrained. 

Helen  and  Andromache,  in  the  '^  Iliad,"  and  Penelope  in  the 
"Odyssey,"  enjoy  a  freedom  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
modem  times.  This  freedom  implies  that  they  were  considered 
as  the  companions  for  the  serious  hours,  and  not  as  mere  toys 
for  the  amusement  of  man's  lighter  moments.  Hence  the  be- 
havior of  Homer's  greatest  heroes  towards  women  is  marked  by 
politeness  and  tenderness,  and  even  by  a  respect,  which  shows 
that  they  recognized  and  did  homage  to  the  moral  superior- 
ity of  the  weaker  sex.  The  delicacy  with  which  they  regarded 
maiden  modesty,  and  the  confidence  consequently  felt  by  woman 
in  the  safety  of  her  honor,  were  such,  that  offices  were  innocently 
performed  by  women,  which  the  greater  refinement  of  modern 
manners  would  consider  inconsistent  with  maidenly  modesty. 

Telemachus,  at  the  court  of  the  Pylian  monarch,'  Was  attended 
at  his  toilet  and  his  bath  by  the  virgin  Polycaste,  and  the  same 
attention  was  offered  by  Penelope  to  Ulysses,  when  he  returned 
an  unknown  wanderer  to  his  home.' 

For  the  honorable  position  which  women  occupied,  they  were 
well  fitted  by  their  virtue  and  accomplishments.  The  conjugal 
devotion  of  Andromache,  and  the  constancy  of  Penelope,  were 
probably  not  mere  imaginary  pictures.  Even  those  of  the  highest 
rank  and  the  greatest  refinement  did  not  consider  the  humblest 
domestic  duties  unworthy.  Nestor's  royal  spouse  prepares  his 
couch,*  and  the  Princess  Nausicaa  washes  her  clothes  in  the  river, 
and  tramples  on  them  with  her  naked  feet,  like  a  Highland 
maiden.     The  mistress  superintended  her  maidens,  and  engaged 

'  Od.  ill.  '  Ibid.  xix.  317.  '  Ibid.  iiL  403. 
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them  in  their  daily  tasks,  and  then  relieved  her  toil  with 
the  more  elegant  and  graceful  employment  of  the  loom. 

The  members  of  a  chieftain's  household  were  very  numerous.^ 
They  were  slaves,  generally  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  treated 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  Most  domestic  daties  were 
performed  by  women,  but  the  banquet  was  sometimes  attended 
by  young  and  pampered  servitors,  with  glossy  curls  and  fsir 
fiices.' 

Young  princes  were  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  private  tutor, 
who,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  address  of  Phoenix  to  Achilles,^ 
performed  also  the  duties  of  a  nurse  to  their  young  charge;  and 
nurses,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Euryolea  is  a  specimen,  attended 
on  their  foster-children  even  when  they  arrived  at  maturity. 

Although  female  captives  lived  with  the  Homeric  heroes  as 
concubines,  and  their  children  were  treated  as  though  they  were 
legitimate,  polygamy  did  not  exist  amongst  them.  Priam  was 
an  Asiatic,  and  had  many  wives,  according  to  Oriental  custom. 
Children  did  not  generally  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  Achilles  refuses  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non,^ because  Peleus  will  give  him  a  wife  if  he  returns  home  in 
safety.  In  the  '^Odyssey,''  also,  the  suitors  consider  Penelope 
bound  to  consult  her  father,  and  Nausicaa  blames  any  maiden 
who  would  marry  contrary  to  her  parents'  will.  When  a  mar> 
riage  was  concluded,  the  bridegroom  gave  presents  to  the  bride, 
and  she,  in  her  turn,  was  usually  suitably  portioned.  It  was  not 
considered  right  that  widows  should  marry  whilst  their  children 
were  so  young  as  to  require  a  mother's  care.' 

Active  in  his  habits,  and  warlike  in  his  pursuits,  the  hero 
looked  upon  old  age  as  burdensome,  and  as  rendering  him  inca- 
pable of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  life,  but,  nevertheless,  the  aged 
were  always  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  their  experience 
valued,  and  their  counsel  sought,  in  circumstances  of  difficulty. 
The  dead  were  lamented  with  dirges  and  wailings,  the  surviving 
relatives  mourned  in  dust  and  ashes.^  Games  and  feasts  were 
celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  departed  heroes,^  their  bodies  were 

>  Od.  xxii.  441.  «  Ibid.  xt.  30.  »  E.  ix.  481. 
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burnt  npon  a  pile,  frequently  with  their  armor,^  the  ashes  col- 
lected in  an  urn  and  buried.  A  mound,  a  stone,  a  tree,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Elpenor,  some  symbol  of  his  pursuits  during  life, 
fiHined  the  simple  memorial  of  the  dead.' 

Science  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  although  the  Homeric  poems 
ecmtain  but  little  scientific  knowledge,  they  nevertheless  display 
Bmch  careful  and  accurate  observation  of  physical  phenomena. 
The  wonders  of  the  starry  heavens  naturally  engaged,  in  early 
times,  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  inquisitive  mind.  Ho- 
n^  had  not  arrived  at  the  sublime  idea  which  Job  conceived, 
when  he  said,  ^'  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.  He  stretch- 
eth  the  north  over  the  empty  space,*'  but  he  saw  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  that  the  sun,  which  rose  and  set  in  the  ocean,  shot  its 
first  beams  across  the  island  of  Syros  in  different  places  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.^  He  observed  the  fact  of  the  solstices, 
although  the  reason  was  unknown  in  his  days,  and  he  naturally 
described  that  island  as  the  place  where  were  situated  the  tropics 
of  the  sun  {bsi  t^tmai  ^iXi<Ho).  The  difference  between  stars  and 
idanets  was  not  yet  known,  but  one  brilliant  star,  the  planet 
Ye&us,  from  its  different  position  with  relation  to  the  sun,  was 
denominated  sometimes  Hesperus,  sometimes  Phosphorus,  the 
nnming  or  the  evening  star.  That  both  these  were  but  one 
planet  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  fixed  stars  had  already 
begun  to  be  arranged  in  groups,  but  the  only  constellations  which 
as  yet  had  received  names,  were  the  Great  Bear,  which  he  de- 
eeribes  as  always  turning  round  and  watching  the  mighty  hunter 
Orion  ;  the  Pleiads,  but  not  the  Bull  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
Ute  Hyads,  Bootes,  and  Orion.  Of  these,  the  Bear  alone  bathes 
not  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  i. «.,  is  alone  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition.  Bootes  he  distinguishes  by  the  epithet 
"late-setting"  (64I  Btvwta),*  implying  that  this  constellation 
scarcely  sets  at  all ;  in  fact,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  only 
part  of  it  ever  sinks  beneath  the  horizon.  The  brilliant  track  of 
Ught'  which  he  describes  as  running  by  the  dwelling  of  the  gods, 
18  probably  the  Milky  Way.  Orion's  dog  is  probably  Sirius,* 
for  he  speaks  of  its  splendor  in  autumn,  and  its  fatal  influence 

'  n.  vi.  418.  ■  Od.  xii.  16.  »  Ibid.  xt.  403. 
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4MI  die  keahli  of  men.  Hie  ninbow  niiidi  he,  taught  by  some 
TftjC^  tnditioiis  of  the  truth,  belSeved  to  hare  been  placed  in  the 
dovid  bj  Zeas  as  a  sgn  to  mortalft.'  he  penonifies  as  the  heaven- 
1t  messenger,  this  idea  haiing  probably  grown  ont  of  the  notion 
that  it  iras  the  path  biidging  the  space  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Tht  £ict,  of  which  the  most  practical  use  was  then  made,  was, 
that  when  a  star  was  risible  on  the  horizon  jnst  before  sunrise, 
or  just  after  sunseu  a  particular  season  of  the  year  was  defined. 
By  this  phenomenon  the  agriculturist  marled  the  proper  period 
for  his  re^crularly  recurring;  labors,  and  the  mariner  was  taught  to 
avoid  the  perils  of  a  stormy  sea. 

Commercial  intoncourse  had  already  contributed  something  to 
geographical  knowledge :  eren  the  mannas  of  the  northern 
nations  were  not  unknown.  Homer  speaks  of  the  Scythians, 
who  live  on  milk,  especially  that  of  mares,  and  who  have  their 
households  in  wagons. 


*  « 


thus  attributing  to  them  a  mode  of  life  like  those  of  the  nomad 
Tartar  tribes  in  modem  times.  The  ocean*  he  believed  to  be  a 
vast  river,  the  source  of  all  other  streams,  flowing  entirely  rotmd 
the  earth.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  Homer  extends  west- 
ward, and  not  to  the  ea^^t,  or  to  the  interior  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent ;  hence  he  was  familiar  with  the  commerce  of  Phoenicia 
and  Sidon,  but  not  of  Tyre,  for«  as  Sir  I.  Newton  observed,  the 
Tyrians  traded  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  the  Sidonians 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

His  geographical  accuracy  is  very  remarkable.  Each  epithet 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  catches  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  country  which  it  describes.  The  topography  of  Ithaoa 
has  been  carefully  examined  and  verified  by  modern  travellers,^ 
the  numerous  cities  and  various  languages  of  Crete^  exactly  agrees 
with  the  history  of  its  colonization.  Some  of  his  apparent  inac- 
curacies may  be  accounted  for.  Pharos,  for  example,  he  de- 
scribes as  distant  a  day*s  voyage  from  the  coast ;  doubtless  the 
alluvium  of  the  Nile  during  the  lapse  of  centuries  caused  this 

'  II.  xi.  27.  «  Ibid.  xxi.  196 ;  Od.  xi.  156. 
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distance  to  be  diminiflhed ;  and  his  omitting  to  mention  the  vol- 
cuioes  of  ^tn&  and  YeBuvins,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  coasts,  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  no  emp- 
tions  had  taken  place  during  his  memory.  Surgery  was  the  only 
branch  practiced  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Disease  was 
inflicted  by  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  no  human  skill  was 
able  to  arrest  the  blow.  Wounds  which  were  the  work  of  human 
weapons,  were  able  to  be  treated  by  man.  The  surgeon  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  knew,  however,  only  the  mere 
rudiments  of  anatomy,  and  the  treatment  which  he  prescribed 
was  very  simple.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  herbs,  and  the 
hemorrhage  was  stopped  by  the  rust  of  a  brazen  spear. 

The  only  notice  of  arithmetical  science  found  in  the  Homeric 
poems  is  a  passage  m  the  "  Odyssey,"*  which  shows  that  as  yet 
it  hftd  not  advanced  beyond  the  simple  plan  of  enumerating  large 
sums  on  the  fingers.  Proteus  is  represented  as  counting  his 
fkoem  by  fives — fti/tnaaattat.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  more 
eonvenient  method  of  a  decimal  notation  was  unknown. 

CSommercial  intercourse  with  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  nations 
of  Asia  furnished  the  means  at  once  for  indulging  and  cultivat- 
ing the  natural  taste  for  the  beautiful  which  distinguished  the 
Ionian  race.  Hence,  although  science  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
locietj  in  an  intermediate  condition  between  barbarism  and  re- 
finement, art,  nevertheless,  was  in  a  remarkably  flourishing  state. 

In  no  race  of  mankind  were  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
more  harmoniously  proportioned,  or  the  appreciation  of  the  sen- 
sible more  nicely  blended  with  that  of  the  spiritual,  than  in  the 
Ionian.  None,  therefore,  had  greater  natural  capabilities,  as 
well  aa  greater  external  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  art. 
The  Homeric  poems  themselves,  and  the  place  which  the  bard 
*  occupied  in  public  estimation,  are  an  evidence  of  their  love  for 
poetry  of  the  highest  order.  The  numerous  speeches  contained 
in  the  "Hiad"  and  "Odyssey"  prove  the  cultivation  of  even  the 
graces  of  oratory,  and  the  practice  of  reciting  poems  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  harp,  shows  that,  although  the  science  of 
harmony  was  not  yet  understood,  music  as  an  art  was  commonly 
known.     Musical  instruments  were,  of  course,  very  simple,  and 
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conurtcd  of  the  flute  or  pipe  {aiihii  or  M<»yC),  and  the  harp 
(t^QHTty  »iK*).  Of  the  coDstmction  of  the  former  there  is  no 
descriptioii,  but  the  latter  was  strong  with  seven  strings  of  gnt,^ 
each  soonding  a  musical  note  at  a  proper  interval  (<rv^it<M^),  and 
thM^fwe,  as  its  compass  was  seven  notes,  it  must  have  be^ 
capable  of  producing  some  variety  of  harmony. 

Statuary  was  but  linle  known — sculpture  in  marble  not  at  all, 
for,  besides  the  statue  of  Athene  at  Troy,  mention  is  only  made 
of  figures  holding  lights  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  dogs  at 
the  gates,  executed  in  gold  and  silver,  the  work  of  Hephaestus. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  such  statues  as  did  exist  were 
wrought  and  graven  in  metal. 

No  traces,  also,  are  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  painting. 
Color  was  only  used  to  decorate  the  productions  of  the  inferior 
arts.  Wools  of  different  dyes  were  woven  in  patterns,  or  used 
with  gold  and  silver  threads  in  embroidering,  and  the  figure- 
heads of  ships  and  ivory  horse-trappings  were  stained  in  crimson 
and  purple.  In  fact,  epic  poetry  itself  created  and  developed 
those  faculties  which  afterwards  produced  the  higher  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  Poetry  did  not  borrow  from  art,  but 
art  from  poetry.  The  poet*s  fancy  conceived  ideal  forms,  and 
embodied  them  in  graphic  and  picturesque  language ;  the  artist 
realized  these  descriptions,  and  presented  their  results  in  a  form 
to  be  apprehended  by  the  external  senses.  Even  in  the  lower 
mechanical  arts  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  then  anything  existed 
completely  corresponding  with  the  Homeric  descriptions;  they 
were  founded  in  fact,  and  doubtless  accurate  enough  not  to 
strike  his  hearers  as  unnatural  impossibilities,  but  they  had  not 
their  exact  counterparts.  Even  modem  genius,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  modem  art,  cannot  realize  the  endless  variety  of 
the  Homeric  shield.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that 
ancient  plastic  art  could  execute  in  all  its  fulness  what  the  rich 
and  vivid  fancy  of  Homer  could  imagine. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  repeated,  art  flourished  and  its  pro- 
ductions were  both  ingenious  and  beautiful.  However  much  the 
description  may  have  surpassed  the  reality,  the  poet's  eye,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  hearers,  must  have  been  accustomed  to  splen- 
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dor  and  magnificence,  or  else  he  could  neither  have  described 
nor  they  have  understood  the  palaces  of  Priam'  and  Odysseus,* 
or  the  house  and  gardens  of  Alcinous,^  with  all  their  rich  archi- 
tecture and  luxurious  furniture. 

It  may  be  assumed;  therefore,  that  the  works  of  the  famed 
Sidonian  looms,  said  to  have  been  imported  to  Troy  by  Paris,^ 
were  well  known  to  the  Greeks;  that  furniture  had  somewhat  of 
the  elegance  of  Odysseus'  bed,'  the  tripods  described  in  the 
Diad,^  and  the  ivory  work  spoken  of  in  the  "Odyssey."^  Ar- 
mor was  richly  ornamented,  like  that  of  Agamemnon  and  iBneas ; 
and  articles  of  dress,  both  male  and  female,  embroidered  with 
tasteful  designs,  like  that  of  Odysseus,  and  that  presented  by 
Antinous  to  Penelope. 

Nor  were  the  useful  arts  less  imderstood  than  the  ornamental. 
Their  lands  were  skilfully  and  industriously  cultivated — ^they 
ploughed  with  mules  and  oxen,"  and,  like  the  Israelites,  used 
oxen  to  tread  out  the  com.^  The  grain  was  groimd  in  handmills 
by  women,  as  it  was  in  Palestine  in  our  Saviour's  days,  or 
pounded  with  a  pestle  and  mortar.'^  Polyphemus  made  cheese, 
and  separated  the  curd  from  the  whey  by  means  of  the  acid  juice 
of  figs.^^  They  melted  metals  in  furnaces,  and  increased  the  heat 
with  .bellows.^  They  fished  with  net  and  line,  although  fish  was 
Mt  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Their  tools  used  by  the  ship- 
builder, the  wheelwright,  and  the  carpenter,  comprise  all  the 
common  tools  now  in  use,  except  the  saw ;  and,  lastly,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  art  of  writing,  which  had  long  been  practiced 
hj  title  most  civilized  nations  of  the  East,  was  also  to  the  Greeks 
not  entirely  unknown. 

Snch  were  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  Homeric  age.  Their  art 
of  war  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  There  were  no  tactics,  no 
regular  line-of-battle,  no  evolutions  by  which  an  army  could  be 
manoeuvred  as  if  it  were  one  body.  The  general-in-chief  was 
but  first  in  council ;  the  inferior  generals  only  chieftains,  each  of 
his  own  people.     They  thought  more  of  prowess  as  soldiers,  than 

« II.  vi.  243.  «  Od.  xxiii.  »  Ibid.  vii.  86. 
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of  their  skill  aa  officera.  They  were  champions  provoking  each 
other  to  single  combat,  and  exciting  the  troops  to  bravery  by 
their  example,  rather  than  directing  by  their  experience. 

In  the  Homeric  army  chariots  supplied  the  place  of  cavalry, 
and  these  were  so  small  and  light  that  Diomede  entertained  the 
idea  of  carrying  off  the  field  the  chariot  of  Rhesus  whom  he  had 
slain.  It  was  essential  to  a  chieftain  to  have  a  loud  voice  in 
order  to  lead  the  war-cry  efficiently,  hence  '^good  in  the  battle- 
cry,"  ayaSofih^,  is  a  favorito  epithet  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
This  shoat  seems  to  have  been  the  only  mode  of  cheering  the 
troops  to  the  onset,  for  although  the  trumpet  is  introduced  in 
simile  it  is  never  made  use  of  in  a  Homeric  battle.^ 

Military  service  appears  to  have  been  compulsory.  Odysseus 
feigns  madness,  Achilles  disguises  himself  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
and  Echepolus  offers  a  present  to  Agamemnon  in  order  to  purchase 
immunity. 

Their  cities  were  strongly  fortified,  for  in  architecture,  or  it 
least  in  masonry,  they  had  made  great  advances,  as  they  had  in 
other  civil  arts;  but  little  military  skill  was  required  to  defend 
them  against  assailants  who  in  engineering  were  rude  and  inex- 
perienced* 

Their  fleets  consisted  of  transports  rather  than  ships  of  .war. 
They  w^e  without  decks,  suited  only  for  coasting  voyages,  and 
were  capable  of  containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men.' 

Such  is  briefly  the  state  of  society  in  the  heroic  age,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  discovered  from  the  only  records  which  exist,  namely, 
the  Homeric  poems ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  mixture  of  ferocity  and  urbanity,  of  rudeness  and  civili- 
zation, the  seed  can  be  discovered  of  that  pre-eminence  which 
Greece  in  after  ages  so  long  maintained. 

»  n.  xviii.  219.  •  Thno.  i.  10. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

■OXlCXtC  HTMNS  AND  MINOR  POXHB.— PROOV  THAT  THST  AftS  8PURIOTO.— Tfil  BTMH 
PSBLUDB8. — BATTLE  OF  FROGS  AND  MIOE. — MARGITX8. — BXSIOD. — CIJMATX  OF  BOBO- 
TtA  AS  COMPAR1ED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  ASIATIC  COAST. — DULNE88  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
THE  B<B0TIAN8.— CAUSES  OF  IT. — PARALLKL  DRAWN  BETWEEN  BCBOTIA  AND  OER- 
KANT. — CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  THE  BESIODIO  FOETRT. — THE  AOE  OF  HX8IOD 
SUBSEQUENT  TO  THAT  OF  HOMER. — PROOF  OF  THIS  FROM  LAMOUAGE,  PHILOSOPHY, 
AND  OBOORAPRY. — IMITATIONS  OF  HOMER. — ^NOTICES  OF  RESIOD  CONTAINED  IN  BIS 
WORES. — W0RE8  AND  DATS.— THEOOONY. — UtEX. — CYGKJO  POETS. 

As  certain  hjmns,  which  were  known  and  admired  in  a  more 
advanced  literary  period,  were  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards, 
such  as  Olen,  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musseus,  so  many  minor 
poems  consisting  of  hymns  and  humorous  effusions,  have  been 
attributed  to  the  author  of  the  "  Hiad"  and  the  "  Odyssey." 
The  whole  number  of  these  amounts  to  nearly  fifty;  there  are  six 
longer  and  twenty-seven  shorter  hymns,  besides  those  poems 
which,  like  '^  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  are  of  a  ludi- 
eroos  and  burlesque  character,  and  a  few  short  addresses  to  cities 
or  private  persons  which  have  been  entitled  Epigrams.  Although 
the  genuineness  of  many  of  these  has  been  supported  by  fair 
authority,  and  hymns,  termed  Homeric,  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers — and  even  the  careful  Thucydides^  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  ^^Hymn  to  Apollo,"  as  if  it  were  a  Homeric 
production — there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  spurious. 

They  were  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians ;  their  spirit  and  style  bear  no  closer  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  authentic  poems  than  might  have  been  attained  by  a  school 
of  admirers  and  imitators.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ^' Iliad"  and 
"Odyssey"  exactly  parallel  to  them,  except  the  song  of  Demo- 
docus,  which  may  have  been  an  interpolation.  In  the  hymn 
quoted  by  Thucydides,  Homer  is  made  to  speak  of  himself,  which 

»  Thuo.  iii.  104. 
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K  dimdr  opposed  to  the  porelr  objecdre  spirit  of  his  poetry. 
Word»  oecnr  in  die  minor  poemsw  sncli  is  xic*^  for  a  harp,  itxtoi^ 
Sm'  a  vridng  tablet*  and  taJ^t^^^  an  instrument  for  playing  on 
ike  IjTe^  vhich  are  not  foond  in  the  *'Iliad"  or  "  Odyssey,**  and 
which  aigne  a  different  period  of  art. 

Strabo^  tells  us  that  Homer  never  applies  the  name  of  Samos 
to  the  island  properly  so  called,  bat  only  to  Cephallenia  and 
Samothrace :  but  the  Samos.  on  the  Ionian  coast,  is  mentioned 
in  the  ^*  Hymn  to  ApoUo.'*  Cnidos.  also,  vhich  is  there  spoken 
of,  was  not  founded  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

Whoever  were  the  authors  of  the  Homeric  hymns  and  minor 
poems,  or  to  whatever  age  they  belong,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  popular  admiration  excited  in  favor  of  Homer  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus,  led  to  an  imfounded  claim  being  made  in  their  favor. 

From  the  title  of  Procemia,  or  preludes,  given  them  by  the 
ancients,  they  had,  doubtless,  been  usually  sung  by  the  bards  and 
rhapsodists,  as  introductions  to  their  recitations  of  the  tme 
Homeric  poems ;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  conceive  how  the  belief 
might  haye  rapidly  aurisen  that  they  were  the  works  of  the  same 
author. 

Of  the  mock-heroic  and  ludicrous  poems,  the  "  Batrachomyo- 
machia,*'  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  and  the  "  Margites,"  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  first  of  these  is  a  parody  of  the  "  Iliad,* 
and  has  been  ascribed,  without  sufiScient  foundation,  to  a  humor- 
ous poet  named  Pigres;  but  the  free  and  bold  attacks  contained 
in  it  on  the  popular  mythology,  and  the  satiric  spirit,  almost  like 
that  of  Aristophanes,  which  pervades  the  whole,  points  to  an  age 
of  philosophical  scepticism  for  the  period  of  its  composition,  and 
to  some  Athenian  wit  for  its  author.  The  "Margites"  is  a  per- 
sonal satire,  and  therefore  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  a  pro- 
duction should  have  belonged  to  the  heroic  age  which,  according 
to  all  the  acknowledged  facts  and  principles  of  literary  history, 
marks  an  age  when  manners  and  habits  have  become  artificial ; 
when  poetical  inspiration  has  lost  its  frpshness,  and  the  critical 
powers  of  the  human  mind  have  become  sharpened  and  matured. 

»  "  Hymn  to  Apollo."  '  Batrach.  v.  3. 
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Hesiod. 

From  its  sunny  father-land  in  lonia,  epic  poetry  now  migrated 
o  a  severer  climate ;  its  new  home  was  Ascra,  in  the  momitain- 
wid  regions  of  Boeotia.  The  founder  of  the  new  school  of  poetry 
ras  Hesiod ;  'by  descent  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  for  his  father 
ras  a  native  of  Gyma,  an  iElolian  town,  not  far  from  Smyrna. 
[Commercial  pursuits  led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Boeotia : 
ife,  there,  was  evidently  a  hard  struggle.  The  care  of  making 
provision  for  the  daily  wants  of  life,'  whether  by  commerce  or 
igricnlture,  pressed  heavily  upon  the  inhabitants :  poverty  and 
lecessity  produced  a  deadening  effect  upon  their  genius.  The 
Boeotians  had  not  the  sensibility  of  the  Ionian  Greek,  the  epi- 
grammatic terseness  and  shrewd  moral  discernment  of  the  Dorian, 
>r  the  elegant  taste  of  the  Athenian.  This  fact,  though  universal- 
ly admitted,  was  generally  attributed  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
itmosphere  upon  the  human  mind ;  it  was  considered  thick  and 
keavy,  weighing  down  the  spirits,  and  adverse  to  liveliness  and 
InriUiancy  of  imagination.  The  same  effect  was  also  attributed  to 
the  atmosphere  of  other  mountainous  regions,  such  as  Arcadia  and 
A^camania ;  and  it  is  probable  that  narrow  circumstances,  and  the 
lifficulty  of  gaining  subsistence,  exercised  the  same  influence  upon 
the  Arcadian  and  Acarnanian  mind  which  it  did  upon  the  Boeotian. 
That,  to  the  poet  accustomed  in  his  earlier  years  to  the  softness 
of  an  Asiatic  clime,  that  of  Boeotia  appeared  rough  and  ungenial, 
is  plain  from  his  powerful  description  of  winter,^  and  from  the 
BZpressions  which  he  uses  with  regard  to  his  adopted  home. 
"Ascra,"  he  says,  "is  bad  in  printer,  unpleasant  in  summer;"* 
md  if  the  poetry  of  Homer  is  compared  with  that  of  Hesiod,  it 
leems  as  though  the  former  poet  scarcely  knew  what  winter  was, 
vrhilflt  the  latter  speaks  of  its  severity  in  language  almost  as 
Btnmg  as  would  be  used  by  one  accustomed  to  the  winters  of  En- 
gland or  of  Germany. 

The  same  sadness  and  gloom  which  distinguish  the  climate  of 
Asera  from  that  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  mark  the  poetry  of  Hesiod. 
The  romantic  ideal  of  the  heroic  age,  the  regal  splendor,  the  ori- 

»  WorkB  and  Days,  501.  «  Ibid.  640. 
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foori  Isranr,  fim  pihee  to  the  scern  realities  of  oommon  life  and 
jiShr  dsTT.  Hk  deBcripDon  of  t^  lot  of  luzminity  is  less  bril- 
Sma^  tet  iDCffY  true.  He  f eeK  £rom  smL  eipoienoe,  that  num  is 
Wm  to  troohle.  He  lunents  thai  the  age  in  which  he  liyes  is 
«iie  of  ircoi.  Tht  Msipex  of  the  j!ods  has  inflicted  upon  him  a 
dulr  routine  of  loli  and  s»orroir.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  spar- 
ittglT  and  gruigiji^T  afforded.  H^  human  race  has  become 
■randhr  de^renerate,  as  the  sful  which  he  inhabits  has  become 
phTsi<^T  infmor. 

Impreasied  irith  the  sense  of  these "fiocial  evils,  the  object  of  the 
Het^oilic  poetiT  is  to  affilj  a  r^nedy,  its  scope  and  purpose  is 
didactic  and  moraL  He  lakors*  therefore,  to  instruct  his  hearers 
in  commeirie^  and  espedallj  in  agriculture.  He  brings  to  bear 
upon  the  pne^cepts  which  he  enforces,  all  his  own  knowledge  and 
pergonal  ejcpedenoe  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate ; 
and  so  judicious  are  his  rules  and  instructions — so  well  adapted 
to  the  circumsiancies  of  the  locality,  that  modem  travellers  in 
Gr«<H>e  inform  us«  that  the  agricultural  prindples  laid  down  by 
Hesiod  are  still  re^ogniied  and  observed  by  the  descendants  of 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  them.' 

It  appears  somewhat  strange^  that  Greek  leg^id  should  have 
placetl  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  Muses  in  Boeoda,  a  country 
rich,  indeed,  and  fertile,  but  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  devoted 
to  rude,  hartl  agricultural  labor,  and  having  the  unenviable  repn* 
tation  of  dulness  rather  than  of  poetic  talent.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that,  in  this  district  of  Greece,  Pho^cian  names  are 
very  prevalent ;  whatever,  therefore,  is  the  credibility  of  the  story 
respecting  Hesiod's  settlement  there,  it  is  most  probable  that  at 
some  time  or  other,  there  took  place  a  migration  of  Eastern  civil- 
ization, and  with  it,  of  poeticid  inspiration.  But  though  Bo^tia 
became  the  residence  of  poets,  poetry  did  not  take  deep  and  per- 
manent root  there.  The  list  of  Boeotian  poets  is  but  a  short  one: 
it  comprises  but  the  names  of  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Gorinna. 

But,  perhaps,  although  Boeotia  was  not  fruitful  in  poets,  the 
want  of  genius  attributed  to  it  was  exaggerated.  There  was,  pro- 
bably, a  difierence  of  national  talent  between  the  Boeotians  and 
the  other  Greeks,  rather  than  an  absence  of  it.     If  so,  it  is  natu- 

'  Ampere,  p.  34. 
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ml  to  expect  that  the  lively  iiDagina.tion  of  the  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  calumny  originated,  could  not  understand  or  appreciate 
a  character  of  intellect  totally  different  from  their  own.  If  the 
intellect  of  the  Boeotian  was  grave  and  solid,  it  may  have  been 
too  profound  for  the  vivacity  of  an  Athenian  to  yalue  it  as  it  de- 
served. A  modem  German*  has  discovered  a  physical  resem- 
blance between  the  plain  country  of  Boeotia  and  his  own  native 
country.  May  there  not,  therefore,  exist  also  a  moral  resem- 
blance between  the  inhabitants  ?  The  German  character  is  distin- 
guished by  a  thoughtful  gravity,  which  livelier  imaginations  often 
mistake  for  dulness  and  heaviness.  It  was  long  before  the  rest 
of  Europe  valued  as  they  deserved  either  their  painting,  their 
music,  or  their  poetry ;  but  no^  no  one  doubts  of  their  excellence 
and  their  pure  classical  taste,  although  their  characteristics  differ 
from  those  of  the  painting,  music,  and  poetry  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  epic  of  Hesiod,  except  so  far  as  its  dialect  and  hexame- 
trical  form  is  concerned,  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Homer. 
The  latter  is  heroic  and  mythic.  His  plots  exhibit  a  complete 
plan,  tending  to  one  great  end,  and  aiming  at  poetical  unity. 
His  characters  are  all  in  all;  they  are  called  into  existence,  as  it 
were,  by  a  creative  power  of  the  poet's  mind,  which  seems  totally 
unconscious  of  its  own  existence ;  it  is  scarcely  a  narrative,  it  is 
thnost  a  drama  of  action,  and  hence,  Homer  has  been  called 
the  Father  of  Tragedy.  The  poetry  of  Hesiod  is  rather  didactic 
and  ethical.  There  is  no  convergence  of  the  whole  interest  on 
one  point — ^no  attempt  to  make  all  the  parts  tend  to  bring  about 
one  great  catastrophe.  The  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and 
his  existence  is  always  kept  before  the  reader's  eyes.  His 
subjects,  too,  are  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  those  of  Homer, 
and  the  treatment  of  them  is  simple,  calm,  without  enthusiasm, 
without  the  ornament  of  that  glorious  imagery  which  elevates 
the  thoughts  above  this  every-day  world. 

The  object  of  Hesiod  is,  as  that  of  every  poet  ought  to  be,  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  feelings  ;*  but  he  endeavors  to  effect  this 
object,  not  by  scenes  which  speak  to  the  passions,  or  the  sympa- 
thies, but  by  teaching  us  that  we  are  men,  and  not  of  heroic 

*  Ulziehs**  '  Aristot  Poet 
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novld ;  that  we  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  gods ;  that  to 
dion  we  most  look  with  religions  reverence  and  awe  ;  that  th« 
lot  of  man  is  to  labor,  and  that  his  sphere  of  duty  is  in  the  rou- 
tine of  ordinary  life.  Forming  a  humble  estimate  of  man's  con- 
dition, he  considers  a  dependence  upon  the  gods  as  more  becom- 
ing to  him  than  self-reliance.  Together  with  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  religious  awe,  which  pervades  his  principal  poem, 
are  plentifully  intermingled  moral  truths,  uncompromisingly  ,, 
stated,  and  maxims  full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  accurate  obser- 
vation of  the  human  heart,  and  calculated  to  elevate  human 
nature  and  to  improve  man's  social  condition. 

In  determining  the  age  of  Hesiod,  there  is  no  more  light  to  \ 
guide  the  inquirer  than  there  is  ^n  the  case  of  Homer.  Hero- 
dotus believes  them  to  have  been  contemporaries,  and  the  chrono- 
logical investigations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  led  him  to  adopt  a 
similar  conclusion,  and  to  fix  their  era  about  B.C.  870.  Cicero' 
considers  Homer  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  Clinton*  believes  him 
to  have  flourished  about  a  century  after  Homer,  and  four  hundred 
years  before  Herodotus.  Many  considerations,  drawn  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tend  to  establish  the 
belief,  that  the  age  of  Hesiod  was  subsequent,  although  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  Homer.  Difierences  in  language,  new 
ideas  on  philosophical  subjects,  a  wider  range  of  geographical 
knowledge,  point  to  a  later  and  more  mature  period,  and  many 
passages  of  Hesiod  are  manifest  imitations  of  the  Homeric 
poetry. 

eifuff  for  example,  is  always  used  by  Homer,  to  signify  law, 
and  the  more  modem  term  96§ms  never  has  this  meaning;  whilst 
Hesiod,  in  two  passages,^  makes  use  of  v^/ao^  to  express  this  idea. 
Eros,  or  Love,  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  in  the  poems  of 
Hesiod  the  word  occurs  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
earliest  mythical  philosophers,  as  a  primeval  cause  of  the  universe. 
The  views  respecting  a  future  state  are  better  defined  by  Hesiod, 
and  are  of  a  less  gloomy  and  melancholy  character.  The  month 
is  divided  into  three  portions  or  decadedy  a  practice,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians.  The  river  Eridanus,^ 
as  also  the  Ister  and  the  Phasis,  are  mentioned  by  Hesiod  ;  and 

1  De  Seneot  >  Fasti  fiellenici,  i.  381. 
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lie  river  of  Egypt  is  by  Homer  termed  ^gyptus — ^by  Hesiod, 
lie  Nile. 

Many  passages  might  be  cited  from  the  works  of  Hesiod  which 
re  imitations  of  Homer.  The  description  of  the  Happy  Islands 
jireii  to  Menelaus,  by  Proteus,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  "  Works 
ad  Days;"*  the  "  Shield  of  Heracles"  is  a  copy,  though  an  in- 
erioT  one,  of  that  of  Achilles ;  sometimes  the  same  incidents  are 
atrodnced.  The  marriage  rites  and  the  festive  banquet*  are  re- 
nreaented  on  both ;  on  both  the  women  assist  in  the  defence  of 
i  besieged  city.*  In  the  description  of  the  Chimerse,  Hesiod 
wrrowB  two  lines,  word  for  word,  from  the  "  Hiad."*  Hesiod's 
*War  of  the  Titans,"  and  Homer's  "Battle  of  the  Gods,"  are 
M>  parallel  that  one  must  be  an  imitation  of  the  other,  and 
lere  two  lines  are  exactly  alike',  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
nord.  Hesiod  says  of  a  poet,  "his  voice  'flows  sweet"  (yxvxt^ 
!!•»  o^Sij);  Homer,  of  an  orator,  "his  voice  flowed  sweeter  than 
honey"  {r^iutof  Yxvxltop  ^itv  av8«f).  The  dignity  of  Hesiod's  Zeus  is, 
m  it  were,  a  reflection  from  the  awful  majesty  which  invests  the 
Father  of  Gods  in  the  "Iliad."  Hesiod  borrows  a  thought  from 
Homer,  and  amplifies  and  exaggerates,  as,  for  example,  when  he 
nakes  the  anvil  occupy  nine  days  in  falling  from  heaven  to  earth, 
whilst  Homer's  Hephsestus  falls  in  one  day  from  Olympus  to 
Lemnos,  as  our  own  Milton  says : — 

From  mom 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  soramer's  day ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  fallen  star 
On  Lemnos,  the  ^gean  isle. 

The  works  of  Hesiod  are  our  only  sure  guide  to  the  history 
of  his  life,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  native  country. 

Boeotia  had  originally  been  a  country  of  heroic  legends,  the 
race  of  the  Theban  Cadmus  had  furnished  ^any  a  lay,  and  many 
ft  warlike  tradition;  but  its  subsequent  inhabitants,  the  ^olic 
Boeotians,  were  a  rural,  pastoral  race,  without  the  chivalrous 
spirit  of  the  warrior,  absorbed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
the  cares  of  life,  and  in  providing  for  their  daily  necessities. 

1  Works  and  Days,  168.  •  Hes.  Shield,  273 ;  II.  zyiiL  491. 
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A  nathre^  of  the  ofascnre  mrwrnlaiTi  vilbige  <^  Aflcra,  the  child  r 
of  a  hnmble  emigrant,  waa  watching  his  &ther's  flock  at  the  foot  ** 
«f  Moont  Helieoiu  Whilst  thus  engaged  the  Mases  appeared  to 
Urn,  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  poetical  inspiration,  together 
with  a  wand  of  laor^  as  symbolical  of  his  new  pnrfession.  At  '^ 
the  foneral  of  Amphidamas  of  Chalds  he  Altered  the  lists  with 
other  poets,  and  wis  saccessfdL  ELis  priie  he  dedicated  to  his 
dirine  patronesses.'  His  brother,  Perses^  defiaaded  him  of  his 
inheritance,  bnt  afterwards  reduced  to  poTcrtj;  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  pardon  and  assistance  firom  the  brother  whom  he  injured. 
This  is  all  that  he  tells  us  respecting  himself.  The  pretended 
Htcs  which  are  extant  are  eridentl j  fabulous  and  legendary ;  but  \' 
although  so  little  is  known,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Hesiod  was  f 
a  real  person,  that  there  was  a  Boeotian  poet  of  that  name,  and 
that  he  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  poems  now  attributed  to 
him.  The  only  work  which,  with  the  exception  of  interpolated 
passages,  has  universally  and  without  dispute  been  attributed  to 
him  b  the  ^^  Works  and  Days''  fE^yam  *h^h«^).  Its  leading 
subject  is  the  rarious  occupations  and  duties  of  life,  in  its  several 
relations,  with  a  conclusion  consisting  of  a  calendar  for  the  use 
of  agriculturists  and  navigators,  and  a  number  of  cautions  prin- 
cipally against  the  violation  of  conmion  decency.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  original  title  was  simply  *£cY*^  ^>^^  ^^  ^^ 
calendar  was  added  sometime  subsequently,  and  the  title  then 
altered  to  suit  this  addition.  The  unconnected  nature  of  Hesiod's 
poetry,  and  the  absence  of  a  regular  plot,  easily  admit  of  inter- 
polation and  additions. 

The  "  Theogony"  contains  a  history  of  the  oripn  of  the  world, 
and  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  It  is  an  important  and  interest- 
ing work,  because  Herodotus  ascribes  to  Hesiod,  conjointly  with 
Homer,  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  theogony.  But  although  Aris- 
tarchus,  the  Alexandrian  granmiarian,  considered  it  genuine,  this 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Boeotians  themselves.  On  his  system  of 
the  universe  were  built  up  many  theories  of  the  Greek  physical 
philosophers,  who  imagined  they  saw  in  them  the  germ  of  all 
their  speculations.  Homer's  simple  idea  of  creation  contains  no 
physical  philosophy,'  which  makes  it  probable,  as  was  stated 

'  Theog.  20;  Works  and  Days,  650.       «Ibid.27.       *ILxiv.aOO. 
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efore,  that  the  Hesiodic  poem  belongs  to  an  age  subsequent  to 
lAt  of  Homer,  an  age  farther  adyano^  in  philosophical  studies. 
lie  condusion  of  this  poem  is  a  catalogue  of  heroes,  bom  of  mortal 
lothers  to  the  deities  of  Olympus.  This  forms  the  connecting 
nk  between  the  "  Theogony"  and  the  "  E(b«,'*  which  is  a  history 
f  the  favorites  of  the  gods,  who  thus  became  the  mothers  of 
eroes.  Its  title  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  rj  o*^  ("  or  such 
a  were"),  a  formula  with  which  many  of  the  descriptions  are 
ntroduced. 

The  ^^  Eoeae"  has  been  by  some  considered  as  the  same  vrith 
ittother  Hesiodic  poem  entitled  "  The  Catalogues  of  Women,*' 
At  the  probability  is,  that  the  scope  of  the  latter  was  more  ex- 
ensive  than  that  of  the  former,  comprehending  the  genealogies 
lot  only  of  the  favorites  of  heaven,  but  of  other  celebrated  women 
if  the  heroic  age.  The  "  Shield  of  Heracles"  has  generally  been 
xmsidered  as  either  wholly  or  in  part  genuine,  but  it  is  almost 
Dertain  that  the  introductory  verses  originally  formed  part  of  the 

"ECMB." 

Such  are  the  principal  Hesiodic  poems,  of  which  there  are 
many,  and  they  constitute,  perhaps,  the  oldest  specimens  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  gnomic  and  genealogical  epics  of  Greek 
literature. 

A  brief  notice  only  is  necessary  of  the  remaining  poets,  which 
were  comprised  in  the  so-called  Epic  Cycle.  This  title  was  given 
to  a  collection  of  epic  writers  made  by  the  Alexandrian  gramma- 
rians, in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  They 
eomprised  the  "  Hiad"  and  "  Odyssey,"  and  all  those  epic  poems 
which  were  of  the  Homeric  form,  as  contrasted  with  those  which 
were  composed  after  the  Hesiodic  mould.  The  principal  writers 
of  this  school  were  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  Lesches  of  Lesbos,  Agias 
of  Troezen,  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  Stasinus  of  Cyprus,  and  Eugam- 
mon  of  Cyrene.  The  number  of  epics  belonging  to  this  cycle, 
which  are  no  longer  extant,  amounts  to  thirty.  Of  these,  five 
rdated  to  the  war  with  Troy ;  one  to  the  return  of  the  chiefs  after 
that  expedition;  one,  the  Telegonia,  was  a  continuation  of  the 
"Odyssey;"  the  subjects  of  two  were  Theban  history,  and  two 
celebrated  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  The  title,  therefore,  of 
cyclic  poet  by  no  means  originally  implied  any  disparagement, 
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bat  afterwards  it  was  used  to  designate  the  inferior  poets  of  thifl 
class,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  and  hence  the  use 
of  the  term  by  Horace  in  his  satirical  description  of  an  inferior 
poet.* 

'  Art  Poet.  136. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ILXGIES  AND  IAMBICS  THE  LITERATURE  OF  TREE  INSTITTTTIONS. — ELSGT  SOFT  AS  WELL 
AS  PATRIOTIC. — ITS  MT78ICAL  ACCOMPANIMENT. — ITS  METRE  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
EPIC — CALLINTS. — TYRTJKU8. — ARCHIL0GHU8. — SIMONIDES. — ^MIMHBRM  US.— SOLON. — 
THEOGNIS.  —  XENOPHANES  OF  ELEA.  —  PHOCTLIDES. — IAMBICS.  —  ARCHILOCHU8  OF 
PAROS. — BE  INVENTED  THE  EPODE. — SIMONIDES  OF  AM0ROO8  AND  SOLON. — HIPPONAX. 
— CHOLIAMBIC  METRE. — HRSIOD's  FABLE  THE  OLDEST.— ARCHILOCHUS  AND  8TE8I- 
CBORU8. — ^£80P — HIS  LIFE. 

Such  was  the  poetry — ^in  fact  the  only  literature— of  the  age 
distinguished  by  the  monarchical  principle;  an  age  in  which, 
although  the  duties  of  the  sovereign  as  the  father  and  pastor  of 
his  people  in  peace  and  their  leader  in  war  were  strictly  limited 
and  defined,  still  his  divine  right  and  his  god-like  authority  were 
devoutly  acknowledged.  But  the  rise  of  freer  institutions  gave 
birth  to  freer  expressions  of  thoughts  and  developed  a  new  kind 
of  poetical  literature— the  Elegiac  and  the  Iambic.  These,  like 
the  epic  of  Homer,  owe  their  origin  to  the  lively  spirit  and  sus- 
ceptible imagination  of  Ionian  poets,  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  archipelago. 

The  original  signification  of  the  word  elegy  was  the  same  as 
that  in  which  it  is  used  in  modem  times.  Whether  its  etymology 
10,  as  has  been  supposed,  from  Uxiynv,  it  originally  signified  a 
song  of  sorrow ;  but  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  all  strains, 
whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  which  were  composed  in  the  metre  at 
first  devoted  to  the  voice  of  lamentation.  Cheerfulness,  for  ex- 
ample, mingles  with  mourning  in  the  elegies  of  Archilochus  of 
Paros,*  the  inventor  of  the  iambic  verse  and  of  personal  satire; 
narratives  of  political  struggles,  expressed  in  the  language  of  a 
patriotic  and  martial  spirit,  unite  with  strains  of  sorrow  and  com- 
miseration for  the  subjugation  of  Ionia  to  the  Lydian  satrap,  in 
those  of  Mimnermus  ;*  whom  Horace^  praises  even  above  his  ad- 
mired GallimachuSy  as  the  first  of  elegiac  poetB. 

>  B.O.  720.  ^  B.a594.  *  HonM8,I^ILlLlfiA»  *  ^ 
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The  poetry  of  ArcliilochuB  of  Paros,  and  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gos,  was  of  two  kinds — iambic  and  elegiac.  At  present  we  will 
confine  our  attention  to  the  latter  only.  Archilochns  is  com- 
monlj  said  to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  720,*  and  Suidas  places  the 
date  of  Simonides  about  B.  c.  780;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius  to  Simonides  (b.  c.  664)  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  Archilochus  was  his  contemporary.  Be- 
specting  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  elegies  of  Simonides, 
nothing  is  known.  Those  of  Archilochus  (although  some  are 
melancholy)  are  the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  symposiac 
kind.  Their  subjects  are  those  which  are  in  modem  times  called 
Anacreontic,  and  celebrate  the  delights  of  wine  and  revelry. 
They  mark  the  decay  of  a  warlike  and  patriotic  spirit  in  the 
Asiatic  Ionian  race,  the  growing  softness  of  manners  derived 
from  their  oriental  neighbors,  destined  first  to  corrupt  and  debase 
them,  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  their  independence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christiao 
ara,  flourished  Mimnermus  of  Smyrna.  In  his  days  the  sad 
catastrophe  fell  upon  Ionia,*  Gyges  took  Colophon,  and  Smyrna 
surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Halyattes.  The  old  twofold  nature 
of  the  elegy,  that  of  sad  pathos  and  warlike  spirit,  mingled  well 
in  the  strains  of  Mimnermus.  He  bewailed  that  the  native  inde- 
pendence of  Ionia  was  now  lost,  her  sun  set,  her  military  glory 
ruined,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever,  and  yet  there  burst  forth  strains 
of  enthusiasm  when  he  speaks  of  the  bygone  valor  and  ancient 
exploits  of  his  degenerate  countrymen. 

Both  before  and  after  the  legislative  measures  of  Solon,  which 
rendered  his  archonship,  in  B.  c.  594,  so  celebrated,  this  great 
lawgiver  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegiac  poet.  The  fragments 
of  his  poetry  which  are  extant  consist  chiefly  of  maxims  {v^/uuk) 
both  moral  and  poetical,  and  hence  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
gnomic  poets.  In  them  are  found  noble  thoughts  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  riches,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  one  who,  like  him, 
sympathized  with  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  one  great  object 
of  whose  legislature  was  to  relieve  them  from  the  grinding  op- 
pression of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Another  object  to  which  he  devoted  his  muse  was  the  recovery 

I  MatthuB.  *  Herod.  L  16. 
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of  Sill  amis  from  the  Megarians,  and,  on  this  occasion,  tradition 
furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  the  power  of  song  upon  the  sus- 
ceptible Athenians.  Habited  as  an  herald,  and  feigning  frenzy, 
which  was  then  considered  akin  to  inspiration,  he  recited  an 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  assembled  people  in  behalf  of 
that  beaatiful  island.  The  enthusiasm  thus  kindled,  spread  far 
mud  wide,  and  with  one  Toice  an  expedition  was  voted  against 
Ae  Megarians,  which  was  successful  in  wresting  Salamis  from 
their  power. 

We  learn  from  an  inscription  on  a  tripod,  preserved  by  Pausa- 
nias,^  that  Echembrotus,  an  Arcadian,  sang  elegies  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute  at  the  Pythian  games,  b.  c.  586,  and  on 
that  occasion  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him.  But  the  substitu- 
tion of  singing  with  a  musical  accompaniment  for  simple  recita- 
tion, was  considered  unsuited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  festival, 
and  was  consequently  forbidden. 

The  Dorian*  colonies  in  Sicily  were  numerous  and  celebrated 
in  very  early  times,  and  in  that  island  Megara  in  Attica  founded 
a  colony  bearing  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  kept  up 
continual  communication  with  the  parent  state.  Theognis  was  a 
native  of  the  Sicilian  Megara,  but  resided  at  the  Attic  city,  and 
took  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  political  convulsions 
which  disturbed  Greece  during  the  era  of  the  Tyrants.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  birth,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  cnunble  away  before  the  growing  power  of  the  wealthier  com- 
mons, led  by  some  popular  and  influential  citizen,  who  was  com- 
monly called  in  Greece  a  tyrant  (tv^awoi). 

The  Dorian  avealttaf  or  public  tables,  which  had  their  most 
perfect  development  in  the  leading  Dorian  state  of  Sparta,  and 
which,  like  all  their  other  institutions,  were  attributed  to  Lycur- 
gus,  were  social  bonds  of  union,  which  kept  up  the  old  hereditary 
aristocratic  feeling  amongst  the  members  of  them.  We  can 
easily  conceive  the  influence  and  popularity  of  such  elegies  as 
those  of  Theognis  if  sung  at  these  friendly  meetings.  They 
would  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  our  after-dinner 
speeches,  and  songs  expressive  of  party-feeling  delivered  and 
song    at  the  political    reunions  of   our  own   day.     Theognis 

•  FsM.  X.  7,  3.  «  Muller's  DoriauB,  i.  6,  IQ. 
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The  poetry  of  Arcliilochus  of  Paros,  and  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gos,  was  of  two  kinds — iambic  and  elegiac.  At  present  we  will 
confine  our  attention  to  the  latter  only.  Archilochus  is  com- 
monly said  to  have  lived  about  B.  c.  720,^  and  Snidas  places  the 
date  of  Simonides  about  B.  c.  780 ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius  to  Simonides  (b.  c.  664)  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  Archilochus  was  his  contemporary.  Re- 
specting the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  elegies  of  Simonides, 
nothing  is  known.  Those  of  Archilochus  (although  some  are 
melancholy)  are  the  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  symposiac 
kind.  Their  subjects  are  those  which  are  in  modern  times  called 
Anacreontic,  and  celebrate  the  delights  of  wine  and  revelry. 
They  mark  the  decay  of  a  warlike  and  patriotic  spirit  in  the 
Asiatic  Ionian  race,  the  growing  softness  of  manners  derived 
from  their  oriental  neighbors,  destined  first  to  corrupt  and  debase 
them,  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  their  independence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
ara,  flourished  Mimnermus  of  Smyrna.  In  his  days  the  sad 
catastrophe  fell  upon  Ionia,*  Gyges  took  Colophon,  and  Smyrna 
surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Halyattes.  The  old  twofold  nature 
of  the  elegy,  that  of  sad  pathos  and  warlike  spirit,  mingled  well 
in  the  strains  of  Mimnermus.  He  bewailed  that  the  native  inde- 
pendence of  Ionia  was  now  lost,  her  sun  set,  her  military  glory 
ruined,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever,  and  yet  there  burst  forth  strains 
of  enthusiasm  when  he  speaks  of  the  bygone  valor  and  ancient 
exploits  of  his  degenerate  countrymen. 

Both  before  and  after  the  legislative  measures  of  Solon,  which 
rendered  his  archonship,  in  B.  c.  594,  so  celebrated,  this  great 
lawgiver  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegiac  poet.  The  fragments 
of  his  poetry  which  are  extant  consist  chicjfly  of  maxims  (tvwaum) 
both  moral  and  poetical,  and  hence  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
gnomic  poets.  In  them  are  found  noble  thoughts  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  riches,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  one  who,  like  him, 
sympathized  with  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  one  great  object 
of  whose  legislature  was  to  relieve  them  from  the  grinding  op- 
pression of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Another  object  to  which  he  devoted  his  muse  was  the  recovery 

>  MatthifB.  >  Herod,  i.  16. 
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of  Salomis  from  the  Megarians,  and,  on  this  occasion,  tradition 
fornishes  as  with  an  example  of  the  power  of  song  upon  the  sus- 
ceptible Athenians.  Habited  as  an  herald,  and  feigning  frenzy, 
which  was  then  considered  akin  to  inspiration,  he  recited  an 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  assembled  people  in  behalf  of 
that  beantifiil  island.  The  enthusiasm  thus  kindled,  spread  far 
tnd  wide,  and  with  one  voice  an  expedition  was  voted  against 
the  Megarians,  which  was  successful  in  wresting  Salamis  from 
their  power. 

We  learn  from  an  inscription  on  a  tripod,  preserved  by  Pausa- 
nias,^  that  Echembrotus,  an  Arcadian,  sang  elegies  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute  at  the  Pythian  games,  B.  c.  586,  and  on 
that  occasion  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him.  But  the  substitu- 
tion of  singing  with  a  musical  accompaniment  for  simple  recita- 
tion, was  considered  unsuited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  festival, 
and  was  consequently  forbidden. 

The  Dorian*  colonies  in  Sicily  were  numerous  and  celebrated 
m  very  early  times,  and  in  that  island  Megara  in  Attica  founded 
a  colony  bearing  the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  kept  up 
continual  communication  with  the  parent  state.  Theognis  was  a 
native  of  the  Sicilian  Megara,  but  resided  at  the  Attic  city,  and 
took  a  deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  political  convulsions 
which  disturbed  Greece  during  the  era  of  the  Tyrants.  He  was 
Ae  poet  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  birth,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  cnunble  away  before  the  growing  power  of  the  wealthier  com- 
mons, led  by  some  popular  and  influential  citizen,  who  was  com- 
monly called  in  Greece  a  tyrant  (rv^owoj). 

The  Dorian  ovealtta,  or  public  tables,  which  had  their  most 
perfect  development  in  the  leading  Dorian  state  of  Sparta,  and 
which,  like  all  their  other  institutions,  were  attributed  to  Lycur- 
gos,  were  social  bonds  of  union,  which  kept  up  the  old  hereditary 
aristocratic  feeling  amongst  the  members  of  them.  We  can 
easily  conceive  the  influence  and  popularity  of  such  elegies  as 
those  of  Theognis  if  sung  at  these  friendly  meetings.  They 
woold  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  our  after-dinner 
speeches,  and  songs  expressive  of  party-feeling  delivered  and 
song    at  the  political    reunions  of   our  own  day.     Theognis 

>  Paoi.  X.  7,  3.  '  Mailer's  Dorians,  L  0, 10. 
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flouriBhed  about  B.  c.  548,  and  more  fragments  are  extant  of  his 
elegies  than  of  any  other  elegiac  poet. 

The  elegies  of  Kenophanes  of  Elea,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy,  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  540,  were  also 
suited  to  be  sung  at  public  entertainments.  His  contemporary, 
Phocylides  of  Miletus,  is  said,  by  Miiller,*  to  have  written  princi- 
pally in  hexameters,  but  Matthias^  considers  the  ftoitjfia  povSttixw, 
in  that  metre  which  bears  his  name,  to  have  been  spurious,  and 
the  work  of  some  Christian  author.  All  his  compositions  are  in- 
troduced by  the  words,  "And  this,  too,  is  Phocylides's."  One 
epigrammatic  and  paradoxical  distich  preserved,  has  been  wittily 
paraphrased  by  our  own  Person.* 

Haoftii  lOapf  IlpoxXiouf,  xai,  IlpoxXii^f  Aipcof. 

'*  This,  too,  is  Phocylides's ;  the  Lerians  are  rogues,  not  one  a  rogue  and 
another  not,  but  all  except  Procles,  and  Procles  is  a  Lerian.'^ 

The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek : 
Not  five  in  five  score, 
But  ninety-five  more, 
All  but  friend  Hermann ; 
And  Hermann's  a  German. 

Contemporary  with  the  invention  of  the  elegy  was  that  of  iambic 
poetry  by  Archilochus  of  Pares,  ^be  head-quarters  of  the  mysti- 
cal worship  of  Dcmeter  (the  Roman  Ceres)  was  at  Eleusis,  but 
the  epic  hymn  to  Demeter  informs  us  that  the  place  next  in  im- 
portance, where  her  mysteries  were  celebrated,  was  Pares,  of 
which  Archilochus  was  a  native.  The  worship  of  Demeter  was 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and,  like  it,  gave  full  scope  to 
the  initiated  to  indulge  in  frolic,  jest,  and  bantering  raillery. 

Now,  one  characteristic  of  the  iambic  metre,  as  opposed  to  the 
Btateliness  of  the  epic  and  the  epigranmiatic  terseness  of  elegiac 
verse,  is  rapidity.  It  is  evidently  well  suited  to  express  the 
quickness  of  repartee,  and  the  sharpness  of  satire.  Moreover, 
its  facility  and  the  similarity  of  its  rhythm  to  that  of  conversa- 
tional prose,  rendered  it  suitable  for  giving  utterance  to  effusions 

^  Muller,  p.  120.  '  Matthin,  History  of  Literatare,  part  i.  (ee). 

*  Gkuaford,  Poetce  Minores,  fr.  5. 
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which  were  originally,  and  probably  still  continued  to  be  in  some 
instances,  extemporaneous. 
The  expressions  of  Horace, 

"  ArchUocham  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo ;" 

and  again, 

"  In  cderes  iambos  misit  furentem," 

fts  well  as  that  of  Cicero,  "  Archilochia  edicta,'**  recognize  the 
object  and  adaptation  of  this  metre,  and  hence  the  very  word 
passed  into  a  proverb,  for  to  rail  at  any  one  was  expressed  in 
Greek  by  the  word  ianei^iiv.  With  regard  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  it  is  probably,  like  elegy,  one  of  those  which  were  de- 
rived from  sound,  that  its  root  is  the  shout  of  joy  iij,  just  as  o*ai'«r 
is  from  <u,  dtotv^ttv  from  6t6tot,  and  so  forth. 

The  iambic  metre,  as  is  evident  from  its  forming  one  of  the 
two  elements  of  the  Attic  drama,  was  as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  race,  as  the  lyric  or  choral  poetry  belonged  to  the 
Dorian. 

Arcfailochus  himself  was  an  Ionian  Greek,  and  either  he  him- 
self, or  his  father,  Telesicles,  was  the  leader  of  a  colony  to  Thasos. 
His  ancestors  had  held  the  priesthood  of  Demeter,  and  were 
therefore  nobles.  He  flourished  about  b.  c.  720,  and,  consequent^ 
Ij,  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Ionian  poets. 

The  admiration  with  which  Archilochus  was  regarded  by  the 
tncients,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  proves  thai  his  poems  could 
not  have  conveyed  mere  licentious  raillery.  When  we  flnd  Plato* 
speaking  of  him  as  the  wisest  of  poets,  Horace^  professing  to 
imitate  him,  and  Quinctilian^  eulogizing  his  brief  yet  thrilling 
sentences  {breves  vibrantesque  sententisejj  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  truthfulness  as  well  as  the  power  of 
his  fMitire. 

When  we  speak  of  Archilochus  as  an  iambic  poet,  it  must  not 
be  Bupposed  that  his  poetical  effusions  were  either  entirely,  or 
even  chiefly,  confined  to  that  metre.  His  name  is  connected 
with  it  as  its  inventor,  and  as  the  poet  who  applied  it  to  an 
especial  purpose,  that  of  personal  satire ;  but  the  vast  number 
of  metres  in  which  his  poems   are  written,  show  that   Greek 

>  Ep.  ad  Att.  ii.  21.  '  Plato,  Republ.  11.  S65. 

»  Hqnoe,  Ep.  i.  xix.  23.  *  Quinot  x.  1,  \  ^0. 
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metre  had  already  attained  that  variety  which  rendered  it  capa- 
ble of  expressing  every  conceivable  feeling  and  emotion. 

Besides  employing  all  the  existing  metres,  he  was  also  the  in 
ventor  of  the  i^r^ioj,  a  metre  imitated  by  Horace  in  that  book 
of  his  "Odes"  which  is  distinguished  by  this  title.  The  epode  is 
a  short  verse  subjoined  to  a  longer  one.  Whether  the  poet  had 
any  object  in  view  in  introducing  this  metre  beyond  mere  variety, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  although  we  cannot,  the  deli- 
cately attuned  ear  of  the  Greek  might  probably  have  recognized 
a  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  subject  treated  in  this  metrical 
combination. 

Simonides  of  Amorgos,  and  Solon,  were  also  iambic  poets. 
A  specimen  of  the  iambics  of  the  former  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus; 
and  some  fragments  of  Solon's  in  Gaisford's  collection.* 

Simonides  of  Amorgos  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  that  name.  They  have  often  been 
confounded  one  with  .the  other,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  their  poems  have  been  mixed  indiscriminately  in  one  collection. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  separate  them,  for  the  probability 
is,  that  only  the  iambic  fragments  belong  to  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gos, and  that  almost  all  the  lyric  and  the  elegiac  verses  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Cean  poet.  His  poems  were  of  two  kinds,  gnomic 
and  satirical,  and  the  bitter  irony  which  distinguishes  the  latter, 
is  fully  equalled  by  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  marks 
the  former.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  satire 
on  woman.  In  it  he  represents  the  various  shades  of  female 
character  by  the  following  allegories : — 1.  The  swine ;  2.  the  fox ; 
3.  the  dog;  4.  the  earth;  5.  the  sea;  6.  the  ass;  7.  the  weasel; 
8.  the  mare ;  9.  the  ape ;  10.  the  bee.  Suidas'  informs  us  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and  the  leader  of  a  colony  to  Amorgos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  founded  three  cities.  The  period 
at  which  he  flourished  was  most  probably  about  01.  xxix.  B.  c.  665 
or  B.  c.  662.^ 

In  a  philological  point  of  view,  the  fragments  of  Simonides 
are  invaluable  as  specimens  of  the  Ionic  dialect  in  its  oldest 
form. 

But  the  iambics  of  the  Ephesian  Hipponax,  beyond  all  others, 

>  Gaisfdrd,  No.  28.         '  Suid.  8.  v.         '  Clint.  Feat.  Hell,  in  annis. 
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not  excepting  even  those  of  Archilochus  himself,  deserve  the  epi- 
thets given  to  this  metre,  on  account  of  their  bitterness  and 
severity.  He  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  empire  of  Croesus 
was  destroyed  by  Gyrus,  a  period  when  Ionic  softness  and  self- 
indulgent  luxury  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  his  indignation  did 
not  spare  their  degeneracy.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
choliambic  or  lame  iambic,  the  last  foot  of  which  was  a  spondee 
instead  of  an  iambus;  a  metre  afterwards  much  used  by  the 
writers  of  fables. 

That  the  fable  was  not  indigenous  in  Grreece,  or  its  colonies,  is 
certain,  but  whence  it  derived  its  origin  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. It  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  parabolic  sym- 
bolism of  Oriental  nations.  Many  of  these  fables,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  can 
be  traced  to  the  East,  and  if  the  fables  ascribed  to  ^sop  are 
really  his,  the  introduction  in  such  early  times  of  such  animals 
ts  peacocks,  monkeys,  and  panthers,  seem  to  point  to  an  Indian 
original.  But  still  all  nations  of  Europe,  however  independent 
their  existence,  have  their  fables,  and  some  were  traditionally 
known  in  the  early  ages  of  Greek  literature  by  the  name  of 
Libyan,  as  though  there  were  no  doubt  of  their  African  origin. 

The  oldest  fable  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  literature  is  that 
well-known  one  of  Hesiod,'  "The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale." 

Archilochus,  and  the  Sicilian  lyric  poet,  Stesichorus,  both 
wrote  fables.  That  of  "  The  Horse,  the  Man,  and  the  Stag" 
WIS  written  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  warn  the  people  of  Himera 
against  the  designs  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris  f  but  the  name  which 
modem  times  always  connects  with  fable  is  that  of  ^sop. 

As  the  traditional  author  of  compositions  orally  handed  down 
and  afterwards  versified  by  subsequent  writers,  ^sop  demands  a 
place  amongst  the  authors  of  Greek  literature.  His  very  exist- 
ence, like  that  of  Homer  himself,  has  been  doubted;  but  men- 
tioned as  he  is  by  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  was  a  mere  imaginary  person.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  fables  were  attributed  to  him  which  were  not  his, 
just  as  all  the  Hesiodic  poems  were  attributed  to  Hesiod ;  but  the 

1  WorkB  and  Days,  202.  '  Arist.  Rhet.  u.  20. 
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opinion,  of  Bentley  is  probably  the  correct  one,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  fables  which  he  related  orally,  although  he  did  not 
leave  any  written  works. 

On  thie  authority  of  Eugeon,,  a  Samian  historian,  quoted  by 
Suidas,'  we  are  informed  that  ^sop  was  a  native  of  Mesembria 
hi  Thrace,  although  Sardis,  Samos,  and  Phrygia,  claimed  the 
honor  of  being  his  birth-place.  He  was  the  slave  of  a  Lydian, 
named  Xanthus,  and  afterwards  of  ladmon,  who  emancipated 
him.     He  subsequently  lived  at  the  court  of  Croesus. 

Herodotus^  tells  us  of  a  fellow-slave  of  ^sop,  named  Rhodo- 
pis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  AmasiB,  King  of  Egypt.  Plutarch, 
whose  authority  is  of  little  value,  relates  that  he  was  sent  by 
Croesus  to  distribute  a  gratuity  among  the  citizens  of  Delphi, 
and  that  a  ^pute  arising  they  threw  him  from  a  precipice  and 
killed  him. 


^  Dis.  Fables  of  iEsop. 
»  Herod,  ii.  134. 
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Wb  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  lyric  poetry,  a  style 
more  subjective  than  any  which  preceded  it,  which  gave  utterance 
to  the  language  of  deep  and  fervent  passion,  and  was  inseparably 
connected  with  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  prefix  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  musical  theory  of  the  Greeks. 

The  sense  or  appreciation  of  melody  must  always  have  been 
possessed  by  that  people  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  ear,  which 
was  so  nicely  tuned  as  to  enjoy  the  varied  metres  of  Greek 
poetry,  must  have  possessed  a  national  music  as  an  art,  long  be- 
fore it  was  reduced  to  system  and  became  a  science ;  and  the 
bards  of  Pieria,  and  the  minstrels  of  whom  we  hear  in  the 
mythical  age,  were  doubtless,  as  far  as  the  mere  art  is  concerned, 
practised  and  accomplished  musicians. 

Owing  to  the  connection  between  music  and  lyric  poetry,  the 
first  inventor  of  musical  science  was  not  only  a  musician,  but  a 
poet  likewise.  This  was  Terpander,  a  native  of  Antissa,  in  Les- 
bosw  He  flourished  about  B.  c.  648.  He  was  the  first  who 
adapted  melodies  to  the  national  lays  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

The  musical  science  of  the  Greeks  comprehended  only  the  laws 
of  melody,  and  the  principles  of  harmony  were  not  understood 
by  them.     The  only  approach  to  harmony  with  which  they  were 

>  Mullet's  Dorians,  i.  369 ;  iL  333.    Ckm.  Alex. 
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acquainted  was  that  of  two  voices  singing  at  the  interval  of  an 
octave.  Of  this  simplest  form  of  musical  concord  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  ignorant,  because,  as  the  pitch  of  male  and 
female  voices  differ  by  an  octave,  it  would  become  known  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  a  chorus  of  men 
and  women.  This  species  of  concord  was  technically  termed 
fcayaSfc^ftv,  and  as  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  musical  scale  was 
peculiarly  unfitted  for  harmonies  we  are  driven  to  interpret  all 
passages  which  speak  of  concord,  and  of  two  instruments  played 
simultaneously  in  different  moods,  as  alluding  to  this  simple  kind 
of  harmony. 

The  term  a^not^xii  (harmony),  therefore,  as  used  by  the  Greeks 
only  signified  the  science  of  melody.  This  is  evident  by  the  defi- 
nition of  it  given  by  Euclid.  "  Harmony  is  the  theoretical  and 
practical  science  of  the  nature  of  tune,  and  tune  is  composed  of 
notes  and  intervals  arranged  in  a  certain  order." 

Another  fact,  which  shows  the  imperfect  nature  of  Greek  music, 
is  that  the  instrument  to  which,  until  the  time  of  Terpander,  the 
Greek  theory  was  adapted  was  the  tetrachord.  The  scale,  there- 
fore, only  consisted  of  four  notes,  and  the  two  extreme  notes  of  the 
scale  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  The  arrangement  of  the 
intermediate  intervals  determined  what  the  Greeks  designated  the 
genus  to  which  the  scale  belonged.  There  were  three  genera. — 
1.  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  four  notes 
were  semitone,  tone,  tone.  2.  The  chromatic,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  semitone,  semitone,  tone  and  a  half.  3.  The  enhar- 
monic,! which,  as  is  evident  from  its  nature,  was  the  most  artificial 
and  pedantic,  and  consequently  most  difficult.  The  intervals  in 
this  genus  were  quarter-tone,  quarter-tone,  two  tones. 

The  improvement  introduced  by  Terpander  was  to  increase  the 
compass  of  the  instrument,  and  consequently  of  the  scale,  to  an 
octave  by  the  addition  of  three  strings.  This  compass  was  called 
a  diapason  {6id  ftaa!av).  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  although 
the  compass  was  increased,  the  fundamental  system  still  remained 
unaltered :  it  was  not  one  octave  but  two  tetrachords,  with  the 
interval  of  a  tone  between  them.  The  third  string  was  omitted 
in  this  new  arrangement  in  order  to  make  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  octave  seven. 
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Certftin  modifications  of  the  intervals  in  each  genus  were  techni- 
ly  termed  xc^  (colors),  and  constituted  species.  The  diatonic 
mitted  two  xc^^^  the  chromatic. three.  The  enharmonic  only 
e,  making  six  in  all. 

Other  arrangements  of  the  intervals,  combined  also  with  difier- 
ee  of  musical  pitch,  determined  the  different  modes,  *wo*, 
1600  in  the  earliest  state  of  the  science,  when  the  tetrachord 
me  was  known,  were  three  in  number,  the  Lydian,  Phrygian, 
d  the  Dorian.  In  these  modes,  the  Lydian  was  the  highest, 
1  the  Dorian  the  lowest.  As  musical  science  advanced,  these 
ides  were  gradually  increased  in  number,  until  at^last  they 
ounted  to  fifteen,  of  which  the  Hyper-Lydian  was  the  highest, 
1  the  Hypo-Dorian  the  lowest. 

Fhe  subject  of  Greek  music  is  one  of  great  obscurity ;  and  this 
icarity  is  increased  by  the  subject  of  concord  and  discord 
Dg  treated  of  so  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they  are 
ated  in  the  modem  system.  For  example,  the  third,  which  is 
'  easiest  and  most  natural  concord,  was  not  considered  a  conso- 
It  interval  at  all.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  the  method 
fconing  the  scale  adopted  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  major  third 
.  not  exist  at  all. 

[i  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  thfe  tetrachord  remained  as  the 
tdamental  principle  of  the  scale  until  Gregory,  the  composer 
bhe  chaunt  which  still  bears  his  name,  substituted  the  octave, 
I  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modern  theory.^ 
rhe  Dorian  mode  was  most  probably  the  oldest,  and  in  fact 

only  genuine  Greek  style  of  music.  The  Lydian  and  Phry- 
a  were  introduced  subsequently  by  the  iBolians  of  Lesbos. 
3se,  from  their  geographical  position,  had  constant  communica- 
I  with  Greece  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  musical  schools  of  Asia 
lor  on  the  other ;  and  hence  the  two  newer  modes  were  soon 
ifained  with  the  Dorian  and  formed  one  national  system.     As 

Dorian  music  resembled  in  its  style  the  peculiar  features  of 
national  character,  and  was  marked  with  sobriety  and  severity, 
lOqnired  refinement  from  the  introduction  of  the  Lydian  and 
rygian  measures.     This  stem  race,  strongly  impressed  with 

important  influence  which  music  exercises  over  the  moral 

>  Barnej'8  Hist.  Music. 
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character  of  a  people,  and  therefore  cultiTating  it  as  an  integral 
part  of  edacation,  were  naturally  careful  that  music  should  ex- 
press that  sentiment  and  principle  which  so  strongly  marked  all 
their  institutions.  "The  ancients,"  says  Muller,*  "who  were 
infinitely  quicker  in  discovering  the  moral  character  of  music 
than  can  he  the  case  in  modem  times,  attributed  to  it  something 
solemn,  firm,  and  manly,  calculated  to  inspire  fortitude  in  sup- 
porting misfortunes  and  hardships,  and  to  strengthen  the  mind 
against  the  attacks  of  passion.  They  discovered  in  it  a  calm 
sublimity,  and  a  simple  grandeur  which  bordered  on  severity, 
equally  opposed  to  inconstancy  and  enthusiasm ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  character  which  we  find  so  strongly  impressed  on  the 
religion,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  Dorians.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  those  sprung 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Greece,  who,  proud  of  their 
lofty  nature  and  vigor  of  mind,  had  acquired  but  little  refine- 
ment from  contact  with  strangers.** 

The  Dorian  race  of  Sparta,  eminently  conservative  in  all  the 
principles  which  it  professed,  slowly  and  unwillingly  admitted 
improvements  in  anything,  and  thus  Terpander,  when  he  increased 
the  gamut  to  seven  notes,  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  a 
law  to  legalize  the  introduction  of  his  invention  into  Sparta. 
But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Spartan  enactment  respecting 
the  eleven-stringed  lyre  of  Timotheus,*  the  Dorian  attachment  to 
antiquity  would  not  permit  progress  to  go  further.  It  decreed, 
that  Timotheus  should  be  censured  as  introducing  effeminate 
music,  and  compelled  to  restore  his  lyre  to  the  original  compass 
of  seven  notes.^  Doubtful  although  the  authenticity  of  this 
document  is,  it  proves  that  an  opinion  has  been  long  entertained 
of  the  strictness  with  which  the  Spartans  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  severity  of  their  musical  style. 

Terpander  then  may  fairly  be  considered  the  founder  of  Greek 
musical  science.  He  invented  also  some  system  of  musical  nota^ 
tion,  and  his  written  melodies,  adapted  and  arranged  for  the 
cithara,  were  known  in  Greece  by  the  title  of  vo/iot.  A  Phrygian 
musician,  named  Olympus,  whose  whole  story  is  mythical,  is  said 

>  MUller's  Dorians,  iv.  6.  Mus.  Crit.  i.  506. 

s  MUller's  Doriana,  iv.  6,  3. 
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have  been  the  inventor  of  flute  music,  and  to  have  composed 
a  wild  and  noisy  style,  suited  to  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the 
hrygian  deity. 

Attached  to  the  worship  of  Zeus,  as  the  fabulous  Olympus  is 
ttd  to  have  been  to  that  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  was  a  native 
r  Crete,  named  Thaletas.  He  flourished  about  B.c.  620,  and 
evoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  music  used  at  the 
sligiouB  festivals.  The  music  attributed  to  Olympus  formed 
le  foundation  of  his  system,  and  the  improvements  which  he 
•de  upon  it  he  introduced  into  Sparta,  and,  by  engrafting  them 
pom  the  system  of  Terpander,  became  the  second  founder  of  that 
aance  which  was  afterwards  so  ably  cultivated  by  a  long  series 
r  professors. 
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Greek  lyric  poetry  is  the  development  of  the  national  feeling  ' 
with  respect  to  religious  worship,  and  all  the  stirring  or  intere6^ 
ing  events  of  public  and  private  life.  It  was  peculiarly  the  ■ 
poetry  of  that  race,  of  which  the  iEolians  and  Dorians  formed 
the  two  branches,  and  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  devoted,  the 
dialects  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  characters  and  moral 
and  intellectual  features  of  those  two  branches  will  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  schools  to  which  the  poets,  who  were  its  authors, 
respectively  belonged. 

The  solemn  ceremonials  of  religion  at  once  inspired  the  serions 
temper  and  elevated  mind  of  the  Dorian,  and  decided  the  form 
in  which  he  should  pour  forth  strains,  expressive  of  awe  and 
veneration  for  the  deities  of  his  race.  The  dignified  march  of 
the  priests  and  their  attendants,  the  more  cheerful  dance  of  the 
assistant  band  of  youths  and  virgins,  suggested  that  with  them 
lyric  poetry  should  assume  the  form  of  stateliness,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  be  adapted  by  variety  for  the  many-voiced  chorus. 
The  deep  religious  feelings,  and  the  grave  character  which  marked 
the  race,  found  expression  in  the  sonorous  effect  and  open,  long- 
sustained  vowel-sounds  of  the  pure  Doric  dialect;  its  very  harsh- 
ness prevented  expressions  of  cheerfulness  from  conveying  any 
idea  of  lightness  or  frivolity. 

The  choral  lyric  of  the  Dorians  was  eminently  fitted  for  solemn 
and  sacred  subjectSy  whilst  the  MoliBH  measures  and  dialect, 
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participating,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Asiatic  softness,  was  suitable 
to  the  expression  of  human  sentiment  and  passion.  The  influence 
of  Asia  is  plainly  visible  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  ^olians. 
Alcman  was  a  native  of  Sardis;  Callinus,  of  Ephesus;  Mimner- 
mas,  of  Smyrna.  The  islands  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
Teos,  Paros,  and  Ceos,  could  each  boast  of  its  lyric  poet,  and 
Lesbos  was  the  native  country  of  Terpander,  Alcaeus,  and  Sap- 
pho. The  choral  lyric  is  always  marked  by  solemnity  and  not 
hj  passion.  If  ever  it  descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  it  was 
IB  order  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  heroes,  who,  by  their  exploits, 
ippeared  to  partake  almost  of  a  divine  nature,  or  to  call  forth 
Bjrmpathy  on  those  solemn  occasions,  which  partake  most  of  a 
religions  nature,  that  is,  marriages  and  funerals.  These  are 
Brents  of  human  life,  but  they  are  blessed  and  consecrated  by 
the  especial  invocation  of  deity. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  2Eo\is.n  school,  on  the  other  hand, — 
lUhoagh  some  of  it,  like  the  hymeneal  of  Sappho  and  the  choral 
poetry  of  Corinna,  resembled  the  Dorian  in  its  object  and  pur- 
pose,— ^was  all  passion  and  feeling.  It  sympathized  with  man 
rather  than  endeavored  to  elevate  the  soul  to  the  contemplation 
rf;  and  communion  with  deity.  Lyric  poetry  is  the  outpouring 
of  the  human  heart,  when  inspired  either  by  religion  or  love. 
The  former  characterizes  the  lyric  of  the  Dorians,  the  latter  that 
of  the  ^olians;  in  this  aspect  it  viewed  all  the  subjects  which  it 
edebrated. 

If  the  Lesbian  poets  touched  upon  the  events  of  political  life, 
it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  grave  and  sober  reflection  on  the  high 
md  noble  destinies  or  the  sad  fortunes  of  men,  but  in  a  strain  of 
rebemently  excited  feeling.  But,  though  passionate  and  volup- 
tuons,  they  did  not  give  utterance  to  self-indulgent  feelings  only ; 
;he7  laid  bare  their  own  sentiments,  but  they  expressed  sym- 
padiy  with  those  of  others.  If  they  sang  of  love,  self  seemed 
Snrgotten  in  their  devotion  to  the  object  of  their  affections;  if 
3f  the  joys  of  the  banquet,  their  theme  was  the  social  enjoyment 
vhich  accompanies  the  wine  cup,  and  not  the  mere  gratification 
if  the  appetite. 

The  deities  in  whose  honor  choral  odes,  accompanied  with 
iniisic  and  dancing,  were  sung,  were  Apollo  and  Dionysus.     The 
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earliest  choral  song  was  the  Paean,  sung  in  praise  of  the  former 
god,  as  the  averter  of  evil ;  but  although  the  paean  properly  be- 
longed to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  term  was  sometimes  applied 
to  poems  sung  in  honor  of  other  deities.'  It  was  essentially  a 
song  of  joy,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  exclamation  tij,  which  always 
formed  part  of  its  burden.  When  evil  was  anticipated,  it  implied 
hope ;  when  danger  was  past,  it  expressed  confidence  and  grati- 
tude. Homer*  represents  a  paean  as  being  sung  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  when  the  Achaeans  were  suffering  from  the  wrath  of  that 
deity.  When  the  Dorian  armies  marched  to  battle,  the  paean 
cheered  and  awoke  their  warlike  spirit;  and  when  the  victory 
was  won  a  similar  strain  expressed  their  triumph  over  their  foes. 
Miiller'  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  religious  music  and 
poetry  to  the  ancient  Phrygian  inhabitants  of  Crete,  who  cele- 
brated the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  He  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Athenaeus,^  that  the  paean,  as  well  as  the  nome  and 
the  hyporcheme,  were  known  in  Crete  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
that  the  two  last  were  in  that  island  connected  with  cyclic 
dances.  The  other  choral  songs  were  nomes,  hyporchemes,  par- 
thenia,  prosodia,  and  dithyrambs. 

The  nomes  (vofM^y  were  lyric  hymns  in  honor  of  Apollo,  set  to 
written  tunes;  the  hyporchemes  {vtto^xrttiata)  were  songs  subordi- 
nate to  the  music,  and  accompanying  the  pantomimic  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name.*  The  musical  accompaniment  was  that  of 
the  flute,  and,  therefore,  the  hyporcheme  properly  belonged  to  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  for  the  flute  was  his  instrument,  as  the 
cithara  was  that  of  Apollo.  A  hyporcheme  of  Pratinas  is  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus,^  in  which  he  complains  that  music  is  usurping 
an  undue  supremacy  over  poetry.  The  parthenia  (fta^Bivia)  were 
grave  and  modest  songs,  sung  by  young  virgins ;  the  prosodia 
{ft^ooo6la)  were  hymns  sung  as  the  procession  of  priests  marched 
up  towards  the  altar;  and  the  dithyramb  was  a  characteristic 
poem  in  honor  of  Dionysus. 

The  dithyramb  was  the  germ  of  the  choral  element  in  the 
Attic  tragedy.     It  was  a  hymn  sung  to  the  flute,  whilst  the  rest 

»  Hellen.  iv.  7 ;  Anab.  iii.  2.  «  II.  i.  473. 

*  Mailer's  Dorians,  iv.  6,  5.  *  Athen.  iv.  p.  181,  B. 

^  Nitzsch,  Hist  Horn.  p.  40.  '  iEsohyl.  Choeph.  v.  1013. 

'  Athenaous,  xiv. 
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the  chorus  danced  in  a  circle  round  the  altar  of  the  god. 
rem  this  circumstance  the  dithyrambic  choruses  were  called 
yclian.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  this 
nrm  was  not  peculiar  to  the  dithyrambic  chorus  alone,  if  the 
tymology  of  Hesychius*  is  to  be  trusted,  who  makes  zoc^s  equi- 
alent  to  xv»%o{,  or  ati^vof',  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Latin 
'ord  corona^  which  signifies  a  band  arranged  in  a  circular  form. 

At  what  period  the  dithyramb  was  first  used  is  unknown ;  it 

said,  however,  that  it  was  first  introduced  and  exhibited  in 
igolar  choral  form  by  Arion,  in  the  city  of  Corinth.*  He  is  also 
lid  to  have  added  to  the  mere  choral  element,  the  recitation  of 
srses  by  actors,  representing  satyrs,  thus,  in  fact,  investing  it  with 
mde  dramatic  form ;  and  from  this  modification  it  gradually  be- 
me  more  dramatic  and  less  choral.  The  sentiments  uttered  by 
leh  characters  as  satyrs  would,  of  course,  be  of  a  joyous  if  not 
■  a  jocose*  kind,  and  hence  there  were  two  kinds  of  dithyrambs, 
le  one  such  as  we  have  just  described,  the  other  of  a  grave, 
lemn,  and  tragic  kind,  celebrating  the  sorrows  and  dangers  of 
ionysus  in  his  varied  adventures. 

The  meaning  and  etymology  of  the  word  dithyrambus  have 
wn  the  subject  of  much  investigation,  but  are  still  involved  in 
^learity.  Bloomfield*  was  the  first  to  observe  the  undoubted 
mnection  between  the  words  Mv^aiieoq,  lafieo^,  ^lafiSoi  (the  Latin 
ord  triumphtis).  It  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  allied  to  the 
teek  words  >c^  a^d  ^c<sou'  Now  >^iop  signifies  (1)  a  fig-leaf,* 
D  something  wrapped  in  fig-leaves,'  and  the  thyrsus,®  which  was 
nblematic  of  the  infant  Dionysus  wrapped  in  ivy,  was  sometimes 
spear  terminated  by  a  cone  and  wreathed  with  ivy-leaves,  some- 
nes  a  simple  shaft  without  ivy,  surmounted  by  a  ^^toy  instead 
*  a  cone.  If,  then,  this  connection  is  to  be  considered  as  estab- 
ihcd,  the  dithyrambus  At-dv^-aft/3oj  would  imply  the  iambic  or 
ild  satyric  strain  sung  to  that  god,  whose  symbol  is  the  thyrsus. 
*it  be  objected  that  the  syllable  a*  points  to  Zeus  rather  than  Dio- 
fVOBy  it  may  be  answered  that  the  transition  from  the  Cretan 

'  Hesych.  in  loco.  "  Pindar,  01.  xiii.  18. 

*  Her.  Art.  Poet.  <  Mu8.  Crit.  ii.  70. 

*  Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex.  in  loco.  *  Aristoph.  Vesp.  436. 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  134,  &c.  *  Don.  Theat.  of  Greeks,  p.  18. 
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worship  of  Zeus  to  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo,  and  the  sub-  \i 
sequent  connection  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  with  that  of  Diony- 
suSy  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  element  of  the  word.^ 
Moreover,  the  signification  of  the  word  Dionysus  (the  god  of  Ny- 
Bos)  proves  that  some  word  of  which  ^i  or  ah  was  the  root,  was 
as  much  the  generic  name  of  deity,  as  the  cognate  word  deus  was  l- 
in  Latin.  L 

Such  were  the  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  which  formed  part  of  the  ^ 
religious  worship  of  the  Dorian  race.  But  although  they  partly  ^ 
entered  into  the  ceremonials  of  the  Dionysiac  worship,  the  prin-  - 
cipal  deities  of  the  Dorians  were  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  not  ^ 
Dionysus.  In  all  their  settlements  their  worship  may  be  traced  - 
so  universally,  that  its  presence  is  a  proof  that  the  people  amongst  ^ 
whom  it  prevails  is  of  Doric  origin.  Mliller^  affirms  that  Apollo  j 
was  a  deity  worshipped  only  by  races  of  Hellenic  descent,  j 
and  was  not  a  national  deity  of  the  Pelasgic  race.  Owing  to 
successive  Dorian  migrations  this  worship  first  pervaded  Delphi 
and  Delos,  and  the  other  seats  of  this  worship  on  the  continent 
and  islands  of  the  iEgean,  next  it  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  lastly  was  introduced  into  the  Peloponnese. 

The  simplicity  which  marked  the  whole  character  of  the  Do- 
rians, was  originally  visible  in  their  religious  belief.  They  did 
not,  at  first,  people  every  spot  with  supernatural  beings,  or  fill 
Olympus  with  deities,  like  the  more  imaginative  lonians.  The 
only  two  male  deities  whom  they  recognized  were  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
Zeus,  it  was  believed,  held  communication  with  man,  through 
Apollo ;  he  is  sometimes  called  his  son,^  and  is  the  bearer  of  his 
commands  and  revelations. 

In  the  Homeric  hymns,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Hiad,"  ho  is  repre- 
sented as  the  bearer  to  men  of  the  divine  blessings  and  divine 
vengeance.  He  is  always  the  author  of  evil  which  is  justly  de- 
served; not  of  evil  abstractedly.  In  the  "Diad"^  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  inflicter  of  pestilence,  only  to  be  cured  by  appeasing 
his  wrath  through  priestly  interposition.  His  weapons  of  ven- 
geance are,  from  their  swiftness  and  unseen  nature,  represented 
as  arrows  ;  and  the  archer  himself  is  called  the  far-darting  one. 

But  though  the  minister  of  divine  vengeance,  his  names  of 

»  Plato,  de  Leg.  Hi.  700.  »  Muller'a  Dorians,  228. 

'  "Exatof  l^  vioi,  Alcman,  Hephaest.  Qaiaf.  p.  Gl.  ^11.  i. 
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Apollo  and  Psean  imply  that  he  was  a  protecting  and  a  healing 
power.  The  former  was,  according  to  its  oldest  orthography, 
*Aftf%X(ap^  the  averter  (of  ill),  a  title  synonymous  with  the  other 
epithets  applied  to  him  of  dxclJxaxo;  and  dftot^ottaioi.  The  lat- 
ter from  #«««,  to  healj  was  applied  to  him  as  the  only  deity 
who  could  heal  the  wounds  which  he  had  himself  inflicted.  It  is 
prohable  that  the  connection  between  Apollo  and  d^toxxv^i,  to 
deitroy^  and  between  Paean  and  j<at«,  to  strike^  is  only  accidental ; 
and  that  the  use  of  the  epithets  in  these  senses  is  an  instance  of 
that  play  upon  words  which  was  universally  admired  by  the  Greek 
poets. 

The  goddess  Diana,  who  was  associated  with  Apollo  as  an  ob- 
ject of  Dorian  worship,  was  represented  as  his  sister.  These  two 
constituted  the  male  and  female  development  of  the  same  idea 
of  deity — they  symbolized  the  sources  of  light ;  they  were  per- 
sonifications of  the  two  principal  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun  and 
moon. 

The  belief  that  Apollo  was  the  sun-god,  harmonizes  with  all 
the  attributes  ascribed  to  him.  The  rays  of  the  sun  might  be 
poetically  symbolized  by  the  arrows  of  the  god.  The  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  would  procure  for  Apollo  the  title  of  the 
"Far-darter" — the  baneful  efiects  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  one 
hand,  or  its  healthful  influence  on  the  other,  would  cause  him  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  inflicter  of  fever  and  pestilence,  as  well  as 
the  healing  power.  Lastly,  as  the  source  of  physical  light  and 
heat,  he  would  naturally  be  worshipped  as  the  author  of  poetical 
and  prophetical  enthusiasm,  and  as  bearing  the  messages  of  in- 
tellectual light  and  knowledge  from  God  to  man;  as  the  divine 
illominator  of  man*s  mental  darkness. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  that  of  Dionysus,  and  the  paean  gave  place  to  the  dithyramb. 
How  this  came  to  pass,  history  does  not  inform  us ;  we  know  only 
that  the  former  worship  was  peculiarly  Hellenic,  whilst  the  latter 
was  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  plain  that  the  Dionysiac  worship  was 
a  degenerate  and  less  spiritual  one.   . 

Instead  of  the  refinements  of  poetry  and  music  being  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  heavenly  beings,  they  were  devoted  to  that 
of  deities  who  dwelt  amongst  men,  who  made  earth  their  abiding 
place.     Apollo  and  Diana  had  symbolized  the  heavenly  causes 
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of  production ;  Dionysus  represented  the  fertility  of  earth.  A 
link  lower  down  in  the  chain  of  causes  was  thus  substituted  as  an 
object  of  adoration  for  that  which  had  previously  been  regarded 
as  the  first  cause.  But  the  Dorian  choral  lyric  was  national  and 
patriotic,  as  well  as  religious,  and  hence  possesses  an  historical 
value. 

The  political  events  and  circumstances  of  the  times  entered 
very  largely  into  the  writings  of  the  lyric  poets ;  and  from  the 
personal  knowledge  which  Alcman,  Thaletas,  and  Tyrtjeus  pos- 
sessed of  the  people  of  Sparta,  reliance  can  safely  be  placed  on 
their  authority.  In  fact,  to  them  are  we  indebted  for  all  that  is 
authentic  in  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  Messenian  wars, 
since  the  other  romantic  incidents  contained  in  tho  narratives  of 
Plutarch,  are  only  based,  upon  family  legends  and  popular  tradi- 
tions. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  schools  cannot  be  maintained 
when  treating  of  the  convivial  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  for  poems  of 
this  class  were  written  both  by  ^olians  and  Dorians.  The  most 
popular  of  these  lyric  compositions  were  the  Scolia.  The  guests 
at  a  banquet  passed  a  branch  of  myrtle  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  table,  and  each  in  turn,  as  he  held  it,  was  called 
upon  to  sing  a  few  verses.  The  connection  of  metre  and  subject 
was  preserved  throughout  the  whole  series  of  singers,  and  the 
whole  poem  thus  sung  was  termed  oxoXiov.  These  compositions 
did  not,  as  might  be  expected,  merely  celebrate  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyments  of  social  life,  but  were  frequently  vehicles  of  sage 
and  wise  reflections,  or  of  free  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

Grave  and  solemn  as  was  the  natural  temper  of  the  Dorians, 
their  lyric  poetry  permitted  the  introduction  of  light  and  secular 
subjects.  The  songs  which  enlivened  the  banquet  did  not  always 
speak  the  words  of  wisdom ;  they  were  sometimes,  as  might  be 
expected,  during  hours  of  unrestrained  freedom  and  social  re- 
laxation, joyous  and  voluptuous,  as  those  of  the  -Slolians,  anc 
not  unfrequently  coarse  and  licentious. 

The  following  scolia,  by  Pittacus,  Simonides,  and  Callistratus, 
will  exhibit  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  these  composi- 
tions : — 
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AvifnuMf  6i,  yivofuva  ti  ^toOai, 

Against  each  ill  provides  the  prudent  breast: 
The  brave  man  feels  whatever  is  is  best 

'Tyuuvny  fikv  opttft'or  wBpl  ^poft^' 
Aivtspov  a,  xaXbv  pvav  ytvitfdai' 
To  tfltov  5c,  fOjovtnv  aJ^iikuii' 
Kcu  to  titapfoVf  tj^v  f^f  9  ^^^  ^Xur. 

Of  mortal  joys  the  first  is  health ; 

The  second  gift  is  beauty's  charm ; 
The  next  to  these  is  guileless  wealth ; 

Then  youth  if  blessed  with  friendship  warm. 

E»  fivfttav  aeXaJi  to  il^  ^opi^(;w,     x.t.X, 

I'll  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough — 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots,  burning  to  be  free, 
To  Athens  gave  equality. 

Harmodius,  hail  I  though  'reft  of  breath, 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  death ; 
The  heroes'  Happy  Isles  shall  be 
The  bright  abodes  allotted  thee. 

I'll  wreathe  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough — 
The  sword  that  laid  Hipparohus  low ;  • 
When  at  Minerva's  adverse  fane 
He  knelt,  and  never  rose  again. 

While  freedom's  name  is  understood, 
Tou  shall  delight  the  wise  and  good ; 
Tou  dared  to  set  your  country  free. 
And  gave  her  laws  equality. 

lere  were  also  other  songs  {fta^hlpia)^  which  were  purely  con- 

1;  xw/AM,  or  songs  accompanied  with  dances  on  occasions  of 

Stic  rejoicings;  and  ifti9axdfitay  sung  at  marriages  in  honor  of 

ride. 

e  following  were  the  principal  lyric  poets  who  flourished 

g  this,  its  first  period  : — 

EuMELUS,  (about)  B.C.  768. 

anelus,^  a  native  of  Corinth,  who  lived  in  the  early  Olym- 

1  See  Matihi»,  Hist,  of  Lit. 
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piads.  He  was  the  author  of  epic  poems,  and  also  an  historical 
poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  Corinth.  The  lyrical  production 
for  which  he  is  known,  is  a  prosodion  in  honor  of  Apollo ;  and 
whilst  doubt  rests  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  other  poems  which 
are  ascribed  to  him,  this  was  considered  by  Pausanias  as  his 
work.*  He  is  not  placed  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  in 
their  canon  of  nine  lyric  poets.  These  were  Alcman,  Alcana, 
Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Bacchylides, 
and  Pindar. 

Alcman,  (about)  b.  c.  671. 

Alcman,  whom  tradition  hands  down  as  the  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  whom  Sparta  could  boast,  was  a  native  of  Sardis ;  brought  to 
Sparta  as  a  slave,  he  was  emancipated,  and  naturalized  as  a  citi- 
zen. He  lived,  according  to  Suidas,  about  B.  c.  671.  Miiller 
says  that  he  was  a  child  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ardys,  B.  c. 
629.  The  period  of  his  poetical  career  at  Sparta  was  that  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  second  Messenian  war.  Probably,  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  his 
adopted  countrymen  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  leisure  to  devote 
themselves  to  Ijie  refinements  of  poetry,  as  the  fragments  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  scarcely  warrant  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  or  the  title  awarded  to  him  of  the  principal  lyric 
poet.  His  poems  comprehend  all  the  species  of  lyric  composition 
above  mentioned,  and  his  love  songs,  of  which  style  of  poetry  he 
is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the  inventor,  are  distinguished  by 
a  voluptuousness,  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  severity 
of  the  Dorian  character. 

The  poems  for  which  he  was  most  famed  were  parthenia. 
These  were  choruses,  sung  by  bands  of  virgins,  and  accompanied 
by  music,  in  which  science  he  was  a  proficient.  They  were  of  a 
solenm  kind,  and  their  subjects  were  of  a  religious  character. 

Arion,  (about)  B.  0.  628. 

Arion,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  dithyram- 
huBy  waa  also  a  lyric  poet ;  he  was  a  native  of  Lesbos,  and  a 

>  Paot.  iv.  4^  {  1- 
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friend  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  therefore  lived  about  B.  c. 
635.  The  following  legend  is  told  respecting  him,  by  Herodotus, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians. 

Haying  made  a  voyage  to  Italy,  and  earned  a  large  sum  of 
money,  he  hired  a  Corinthian  vessel  at  Tarentum,  in  order  to  re- 
torn  to  the  court  of  Periander.  The  sailors,  tempted  by  his 
wealth,  determined  to  throw  him  overboard,  but  he,  discovering 
their  intention,  entreated  them  to  take  his  money,  but  spare  his 
life.  His  prayers  were  ineffectual,  for  they  only  gave  him  the 
iltemative,  of  either  killing  himself,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  the  rites  of  burial,  or  leaping  into  the  sea.  Arion  then 
besought  the  sailors,  that  they  would  permit  him  to  stand  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel  and  sing.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  hear- 
ing him,  they  consented.  Taking  therefore  his  cithara,  he  sang 
the  Orthian  nome,  and  when  his  strain  was  ended,  he  leaped  into 
Ae  sea,  and  a  dolphin  bore  him  safe  to  Tsenarus.  A  monument 
il  Tsenarus  commemorated  this  legend  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
and,  in  after  ages,  the  poet  and  his  harp  were  immortalized 
anong  the  constellations. 

Alcjcus,  (about)  b.  c.  610. 

Alcseus  was  also  a  Lesbian,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  whose  patriot- 
inn  shone  forth  in  his  military  prowess,*  as  well  as  in  his  impas- 
sioned poetry.*  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  political  ca- 
reer, B.  c.  610,  his  native  country  was  distracted  by  those  con- 
tests between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  which  were 
die  curse  of  every  Greek  state  at  some  period  of  its  history. 
Alcseus  was  noble,  and  therefore  supported  the  aristocratic  fac- 
tion. The  success  of  democracy  led  as  usual  to  the  establishment 
of  a  tyranny,  and  Alcseus  and  his  brother  were  exiled.  After  a 
time  he  returned,  and  headed  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  restore 
the  aristocratic  party  to  power. 

On  this  occasion,  the  celebrated  Pittacus  was  elected  tyrannus 
bj  the  people.  His  moderation  led  him  to  pardon  Alcseus  and 
the  exiled  nobles,  notwithstanding  the  literary  provocations  with 
which  the  poet  had  assailed  him,  magnanimously  saying  that  for- 

>  Herod,  i.  24.  *  Hor.  Od.  i.  iii.  2 ;  ii.  xiii.  28. 

*  Quinct.  xi.  63. 
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giveness  is  better  than  revenge.     He  then  became  a  wanderer 
from  his  native  land,  and  died  in  exile. 

His  poems  are  especially  interesting,  as  having  famished  to 
Horace,  not  only  a  metrical  model,  but  also  the  subject-matter, 
of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  odes.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  1.  Hymns,  some  of  which  relate,  in  simple  and 
graceful  verse,  some  favorite  legend  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  for  example,  the  adventures  of  Mercury,  imi- 
tated by  Horace.^ 

2.  Odes,  which  sing  the  praises  of  love  and  wine,  of  which  the 
most  beautiful  are  those  which  he  addressed  to  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration, even  more  than  of  his  love,  the  poetess  Sappho.*  Muller 
observes,  that  his  drinking  songs  were  not  invitations  to  mere  sen- 
sual enjoyment,  but  universally  connected  with  reflections  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  or  upon  man's  destiny  in  general. 

3.  But  it  is  in  the  third  class  of  his  poems  that  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  mind  of  Alcaeus  are  especially  exhibited,  viz.j  his 
zeal  as  a  political  partisan,  and  his  hearty  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party.  These  poems  were  called  Btxootaoiaatixd,  or 
party  poems.  One  of  them  is  imitated  by  Horace,^  in  that  ode 
in  which  he  describes  the  state,  during  times  of  civil  commotion, 
as  a  tempest-tossed  vessel,  the  sport  of  the  wind  and  waves;  a 
metaphor  which  has  been  adopted  by  poets  and  orators  in  every 
age.  There  is  another,  also  imitated  by  Horace,^  in  which,  trans- 
ported with  joy  at  the  liberation  of  his  country  from  the  tyranny 
of  Myrsilus,  he  exclaims,  Now  is  the  time  for  drinking,  since 
Myrsilus  is  dead. 

Sappho,  (about)  b.  c.  610. 

Contemporary  with  Alcseus,  and,  perhaps  even  more  admired, 
was  the  much  calumniated  Sappho.  She  was  a  woman  of  the 
liveliest  fancy,  and  the  most  ardent  passions.  Warm-hearted,  and 
endowed  with  more  than  common  tenderness  of  disposition,  open- 
ness, and  candor,  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  conceal  her 
inmost  thoughts,  or  to  veil  her  feelings  in  words  less  warm  than 

»  Hor.  Od.  i.  10.  »  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  9. 

»  Hor.  Od.  L  14.  *  Ibid.  i.  37. 
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the  feelings  themselves,  have  caused  her  character  to  be  maligned, 
and  her  motives  misinterpreted.*  Miiller  remarks,  "That  the 
strict  morality  with  which  she  reproves  the  licentiousness  of  her 
brother  Charaxus,  fully  acquits  her  of  levity  of  character,  inas- 
much as  her  reproof  would  have  been  her  own  condemnation." 
It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  Sappho  was  purer-minded 
than  other  women  of  her  age,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  believ- 
ing that  she  was  inferior  to  them  in  morality.  She  was  the 
native  of  a  country  in  which  little  restraint  was  put  upon  the  in- 
dulgence of.  the  softer  passions,  whose  poets  were  accustomed  to 
express  their  amatory  feelings  in  the  warmest  language.  She, 
therefore,  as  a  poet,  would  naturally  pour  forth  her  feelings  in 
similar  strains,  she  would  forget  her  sex  in  the  enthusiasm  of  in- 
q|Mration,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  in  her  conduct  she 
would  forget  her  sex's  modesty.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Sappho  was  an  -3Eolian,  and  therefore  enjoyed  far  more  liberty 
ind  public  intercourse  with  general  society  than  Ionian  women, 
▼ho  lived  in  a  retipement  and  seclusion  almost  like  that  of  Orien- 
tals, with  the  sole  exception  that  they  were  actively  employed  in 
the  management  of  domestic  concerns.  Hence  the  Athenians 
¥ere  likely  to  consider  the  openness  with  which  Sappho  expressed 
those  feelings  which  women  instinctively  conceal,  as  unmaidenly, 
nay,  even  as  unfeminine.  It  is  true  that  she  does  not  hesitate 
to  pour  forth  her  passionate  accents  in  the  most  glowing  language, 
but  then  in  her  case,  it  was  thinking  aloud ;  nor  did  she  know 
the  duty  of  concealment.  She  seems  to  have  instinctively  felt 
that  poets  have  a  right*  to  dare  anything.  Nor  was  there  a  ca- 
lumny breathed  against  her  for  generations  after  her  death.  The 
Athenian  comic  poets  were  the  first  to  slander  her,  and  to  attack 
her,  as  they  were  wont  to  attack  the  female  sex  generally .  Their 
accusations,  moreover,  were  addressed  to  an  audience  from  which 
women  were  excluded,  and  at  a  period  when  the  virtuous  of  the 
sex  were  denied  that  education  which  would  have  fitted  them  to 
be  companions  of  men  of  refinement,  and  thus  were  degraded 
from  their  proper  place  in  society.  Sappho's  reputation  was  first 
assailed  when  accomplishments  were  possessed  by  the  licentious 

'  On  this  subject  see  Welcker,  Sappho  befreit,  &o.  Giitt.  1816. 
*  Hor.  Art  Poet 
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alone  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  poetess 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  create  a  prejudice  against  her. 

Her  poems  were  principally  epithalamia  and  hymns,  and  as, 
among  the  Latin  poets,  Horace  delighted  to  imitate  Alcfeus,  in 
his  nobler  odes,  and  adopted  the  metre  of  Sappho  in  his  lights 
and  softer  poems ;  so  the  sweetest  and  most  poetical  of  them  all, 
Catullus,^   often   appropriated   the  impassioned  thoughts,  and 
nature-loving  imagery  of  Sappho — the  brightest  of  those  bright 
female  minds  which  throw  a  lustre  over  Greek  lyric  poetry.'    Of 
one  of  her  poems,  the  wise  Solon  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  that 
he  would  not  be  content  to  die,  until  he  had  committed  it  to  me- 
mory.    And  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  so  few  frag- 
ments of  her  compositions  are  preserved.     The   following  are 
faithful  translations  of  two,  which  have  always  been  admired  for 
their  singular  beauty  : — 

Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  whila 
Softly  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

'Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transport  tost. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed ;  the  subtle  flame 
Kan  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled  ; 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled. 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  sank,  and  died  away. 

Ambrosi  Philups. 

Ad  Lesbiax. 

Ille  ml  par  esse  deo  videtur, 
Ille,  si  fas  est,  superare  divos, 
Qui  sedens  adversus  identidem  te 

Spectat,  et  audit. 

*  See  Catol.  li.  <  Stobsna,  xzix.  28. 
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Dulce  ridentem ;  misero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  sensoB  mibi ;  nam  simul  te, 
Lesbia,  aspexi/ nihil  est  super  ml 

VnAA  Inn  11  An 


Voce  loquendum. 


Lingua  sed  torpet ;  tenues  sub  artus 
Fiamma  dimanat ;  sonitu  suopte 
Tinniunt  aures ;  gemina  teguntur 

Lumina  noote. 


Catullus. 


nr¥N  TO  Venus. 


0  Venus,  beauty  of  the  skies, 
To  whom  a  thousand  temples  rise, 
Gail  J  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles ; 

0  goddess,  from  m  j  heart  remove. 
The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love  I 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferred. 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 
0,  gentle  goddess  I  hear  me  now ; 
Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest. 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confessed. 

Thou  once  didst  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roof  above  ; 
The  car,  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew. 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew ; 
As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 

1  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  dismissed  (while  you  remain). 
Bore  back  their  empty  car  again ; 
Then  you  with  looks  divinely  mild. 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smiled, 
And  asked  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid. 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raged. 
And  by  what  cure  to  be  assuaged ; 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure. 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure. 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue— 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho— tell  me  who  ? 
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Though  DOW  he  shans  thy  longing  arms. 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms ; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise. 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice. 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bum, 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 

Celestial  visitant,  once  more, 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore ! 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grief. 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief; 
Favor  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires. 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 

Ambrosi  Phillips. 

Respecting  her  biography  but  little  is  known;  the  principal    | 
authorities  are  the  Parian  marble,  and  the  traditions  contained 
in  Ovid's  epistle  of  Sappho*  to  the  imaginary  Phaon.     She  was 
born  either  at  Eresoa  or  Mitylene,  about  the  forty-second  Olym- 
piad, and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Alcaeus,  Stesichonis, 
and  Pittacus.     Her  father's  home  has  been  variously  stated,  and 
he  died  when  she  was  six  years  old.     Her  mother's  name  was 
Cleis.     She  had  three  brothers,  Larychus,  Charaxus,  and  Eury- 
gins.     She  married  an  Andrian,  named  Cercolas,  by  whom  she 
had  one  daughter,  who  was  named  after  her  mother  Cleis.    Her 
life,  like  that  of  many  other  Lesbian  women  of  talent  and  refine- 
ment, was  passed  in  literary  pursuits,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of 
female  friends  and  pupils  of  her  own  sex,  to  whom  she  was  devot-  ^ 
edly  attached.     Amongst  them  are  preserved  the  names  of  Ana-  , 
gora  of  Miletus,  Goggyla  of  Colophon,  and  Eunice  of  Salamis,'  ; 
and  from  the  epithet  yt^atti^a^  which  she  applies  to  herself,  it  is  '- 
evident  she  lived  beyond  the  prime  of  life.     Besides  elegies,  iam- 
bics, and  monodies,  she  wrote  nine  books  of  lyric  poems,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  plectrum.' 

The  whole  romantic  story  of  Sappho's  love  for  Phaon,  and  her 
leap,  in  the  despair  of  disappointed  love,  from  the  Leucadian  pro- 
montory, are  legendary.  That  Sappho,  in  her  amatory  poems,  de- 
lighted to  sing  of  the  loves  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  is  very  pro- 
bable, and  hence,  the  last  line  of  the  Sapphic  stanza  was  termed 
by  the  grammarians,  an  Adonian.     Hesiod^  also  states  that  ft 

'  Heroid.  xv.         '  Fr.  20.         *  Soidas,  e.  y.        «  Theog.  986. 
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ihild  named  Phaethon  was  carried  away  by  Aphrodite.     This 
name  may  perhaps  have  become  corrupted  into  Phaon,  and  sub- 
stituted, in  the  legend,  for  that  of  Adonis  ;  and  if  made  the  sub- 
ject of  any  of  Sappho's  odes,  may  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  name  of  a  lover  of  her  own.*    A  similar  account  may  be  given 
of  the  Leucadian  rock,  since  a  legend  of  the  same  kind  forms 
part  of  the  love-tale  of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.     Perhaps,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  whole  legend  originated  in  the  poets  having 
spoken  of  a  violent  passion,  as  one  which  could  only  be  cured  by 
a  leap  from  the  Leucadian  promontory.     The  rhythm  of  her 
poems,  with  some  slight  variations,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  her  fellow-countryman  Alcaeus.     The  following  neatly-turned 
qyigram  is  extant  in  honor  of  the  admired  poetess  : — 

HvCbi  xai  'Zojti^  Atcf^oOiv  rj  6ixdtrj. 

Some  coant  the  Mases  nine ;  how  careless  I  when 
Sappho  of  Lesbos  makes  the  number  ten. 

Erinna,  (about)  B.C.  610. 

Erinna,  the  young  Rhodian  poetess,  as  she  was  the  friend  of 
8^)pho,  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  her  poems  were  of  the 
ifHC  class.  Her  principal  work,  "The  DistafT'  {'nxaxdrrj),  con- 
Mtod  of  only  three  hundred  lines  ;  but  short  as  they  were,  they 
huEfe  been  thought  worthy  of  comparison  even  with  Homer.  The 
fair  lines  which  remain,  furnish  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  her 
Mrit.  Gh'eat,  however,  must  have  been  the  genius  of  a  maiden 
lhOi  eat  off  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  left  such  fame  behind 
kr,  and  sueh  reason  to  lament  her  untimely  fate. 

'  MUller,  174-5. 
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Stbsichorus,  b.  c.  632 — 560. 

Contemporary  with  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  was  Stesichoms,  of 
Himera  in  Sicily ;  the  friend,  as  it  is  said,  of  Phalaris,^  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum.  He  was  born  b.  c.  632,  and  died  B.  c.  560.* 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hesiod.  This  of 
course  involves  an  anachronism,  but  the  origin  of  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,^  by  connecting  it  with  another  ac- 
count, which  states  that  his  family  lived  at  Metaunis,  a  Locrian 
colony  in  Italy.  Among  the  Ozolian  Locrians  there  lived  a  line 
of  bards,  admirers  and  followers  of  Hesiod,  who,  like  the  Ho- 
merides,  affected  the  title  of  sons  of  that  poet/  One  of  these 
families  probably  migrated  to  Metaurus,  and  from  them  Stesicho- 
rus  descended.  Suidas'  informs  us  that  his  original  name  was 
Tisias,  and  that  he  was  called  Stesichorus,  of  i  Tt^Ctto^  xiBa^o^Cq.  xH9' 
totfjsiy.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  he  introduced  in  choruses 
the  epode  in  addition  to  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  during  the 
recital  of  which  the  chorus  remained  stationary.  Greek  legends 
tell  of  miraculous  events  connected  with  his  life.  When  an  infant, 
a  nightingale  sat  and  sang  upon  his  lips.  In  after  life  he  was 
struck  blind  after  writing  an  attack  on  Helen,  and  when  he  wrote 
a  recantation  was  restored  to  sight.     He  had  two  brothers — 

>  Phalaris,  Ep.  "   «  Rhet.  ii.  20.  »  MUller. 

^  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici.  '  Suidas,  s.  v. 
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amertinus  and  Helianax — ^the  one  celebrated  as  a  geometrician, 
e  other  as  a  legislator. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Stesichoms*  poetry  is,  that 
J  adapted  epic  subjects  to  lyric  verse.  The  difficulty  of  such  a 
sk  as  this,  the  poetic  skill  which  it  must  have  required,  is  ac- 
lowledged  by  Quinctilian,^  who,  whilst  he  finds  fault  with  him 
<r  diffuseness,  nevertheless  compares  him  to  Homer,  and  says 
lat  "he  supported  the  weight  of  epic  poetry  with  his  lyre."* 
Miiller  seems  to  think  a  successful  union  of  these  two  styles 
ipossible.^  Doubtless  to  embody  in  a  lyric  poem,  with  all  its 
n^  accompaniments,  an  epic  narrative,  or  even  a  single  episode 
-especially  one  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  from  which  school  of  poetry 
beflichorus  borrowed — would  be  a  vain  attempt ;  but  to  touch 
jhtly  on  and  narrate  briefly  some  striking  exploits  of  popular 
id  favorite  heroes,  or  some  scenes  of  marvellous  or  pathetic 
terest,  such  as  Horace  occasionally  introduces  in  his  most  bcau- 
!bl  odes,  would  be  perfectly  appropriate :  and  in  this,  as  far  as 
B  can  judge  from  the  fragments  extant,  the  art  of  Stesichorus 
osisted.  He  thus  recalled  the  old  reminiscences  of  the  ancient 
irds,  and  adorned  them  with  all  the  modem  graces  of  the  voice, 
e  instrument,  and  the  dance. 

As  the  spirit  which  pervaded  Greek  lyric  poetry  gave  expres- 
m  to  the  affections  and  interests  of  private  life,  we  owe,  as 
ight  be  expected,  the  position  which  the  Bucolic,  or  Pastoral, 
cupies  in  Greek  poetry  to  a  Dorian  lyric  poet.  Stesichorus 
IS  the  first  to  invest  it  with  a  classical  character.  With  this 
ecies  of  poetry  we  are  familiar  in  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus, 
!io  belongs  to  a  far  later  age  of  Greek  literature,  and  to  the  de- 
pitfnl  eclogues  of  his  imitator,  Virgil.  It  is  not  a  favorite  in 
e  present  day,  but  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  English 
;erature  when  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  highly  valued, 
id  when  this  species  of  poetry  was  much  admired. 
It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of 
icolic  poetry.  Epicharmus,  the  Sicilian,  celebrates  the  ^wxaxtaoftoC 
fthe  Italian  and  Sicilian  shepherds,^  and  describes  them  as  songs 
scompanied  with  dancing.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 

>  Qainct.  i.  62.  >  Ibid.  i.  C2.  ^  MuUer,  p.  200. 

*  AthensBos,  xiv. ;  Hesych. ;  Etym.  M. 
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Pastoral  was  the  native  poetry  of  the  Siculi,  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  who  having  been  driven  from  their  native  country 
by  a  conquering  race,  formed  new  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  gave 
their  name  to  the  island.  They  were  a  simple  and  pastoral  raoe^ 
and  the  original  Bucolic  doubtless  presented  a  real  picture  of 
habits  and  manners — ^related  the  joys  and  cares,  and  loves  of  thi 
shepherd  people,  the  pleasures  and  anxieties  of  rural  life.  The 
early  connection  established  between  Dorian  colonists  and  the 
aboriginal  Siculi,  soon  caused  the  Bucolic  to  put  on  a  Doric  dress, 
and  adopt  the  Dorian  dialect,  to  be  grafted  as  a  new  branch  of 
the  Dorian  literature.  It  was  also  in  its  origin,  like  the  Dorian 
choral  lyric,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  pastoral  poetry 
formed  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Siculan  rural  deity,  Pales,  from 
which  the  Romans  derived  their  festival  of  Palilia,  and  hymns  of 
a  similar  character  were  sung  in  honor  of  Diana  by  the  shepherd 
inhabitants  of  the  upland  pastures  and  mountainous  districts  in 
the  Peloponnesus.*  Many  traces  of  its  Siculan  origin  may  be 
discovered  in  the  bucolic  poetry  itself.  The  frequently  recurrii^ 
name  of  Tityrus  was  used  by  the  Dorians  of  Italy  to  designate 
the  goat  which  was  "  Father  of  the  herd,"  and  thence  was  transfer- 
red to  the  goatherd  himself.  The  earliest  pastoral  is  said  to  have 
been  sung  by  a  Sicilian  cowherd  named  Diomus,"  and  the  shep- 
herd Daphnis,  the  hero  of  Theocritus'  "  Idylls,"  is  represented 
as  pouring  forth  his  laments  for  his  mistress's  jealousy,  and  hifl 
loss  of  sight,  of  which  she  was  the  cruel  cause,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Sicilian  Himera. 

Ibycus,  (about)  b.  c.  540. 

Ibycus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium,^  descended  from  a  Messeniaa 
family,  who  migrated  thither  after  the  second  Messenian  war. 
Suidas  says  that  he  flourished  about  B.  c.  560 ;  but  if,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  he  was  the  friend  of  Polycrates  of  Samos,  his  era 
must  be  placed  about  b.  o.  640.  The  warmth  of  his  amatory 
poems  obtained  for  him  the  epithet  of  love-maddened  ({^uf o/iaf<- 
(ttatoi) ;  but  some  of  his  poems  were  of  a  loftier  and  more  epic 
character. 

1  Senrius,  ad  Virg.  EcL  >  MUller,  Hist.  Literature. 

*  Suidas ;  Cic.  Taac.  Qoeesi.  iv.  33. 
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A  miracrdoos  legend  is  related  of  liim,  'wliich  gave  rise  to  the 
proTerbial  expression  "  the  cranes  of  Ibycus.**     As  he  was  travel- 
ling he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  murdered.     In  his  dying 
moments  he  called  upon  some  cranes  which  were  flying  over  his 
liead  to  avenge  his  death.     Suddenly  in  the  Corinthian  theatre 
ihe  cranes  appeared  to  the  assembled  audience,  and  hovered  over 
its  roofless  walls.     One  of  the  murderers,  who  was  present,  ex- 
daimed,  "  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus,'*  and  thus  involuntarily 
convicted  himself  of  the  crime. 

Anacrbon,  (about)  B.  c.  540. 

Those  who  have  admired,  in  their  school  days,  the  graceful 
odes  which  bear  the  name  of  Anacreon  may  be  surprised  to  find 
tint  they  are  not  the  works  of  this  poet,  but  belong  to  an  age  pro- 
bably as  late  as  the  Christian  era.  Beautiful  as  these  little  efiu- 
sons  are,  we  in  vain  look  for  the  glowing  warmth  and  poetical 
oithasiasm  which  characterize  the  muse  of  Greece  in  its  most 
lonrishing  lyric  period,  and  which  are  visible  in  the  very  few 
genuine  fragments  remaining  to  us.  He  was  born  at  Teos,  and 
tlience  migrated  to  Abdera,  b.  c.  542,*  but  his  great  patron  was 
Polycrates,  who,  like  most  of  the  tv^awoi,  was  a  great  encourager 
tf  literature,  and  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Tradition  repre- 
M&ts  his  poetry  as  being  entirely  of  that  class  which  is  still  called 
Anacreontic.  It  celebrated  the  joys  of  love  and  wine.  His  life, 
too,  is  said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his 
poetry. 

After  the  death  of  Polycrates  he  attached  himself  to  a  band  of 
contemporary  poets,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus,  and 
were  joyous,  jovial,  and  voluptuous,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
lensoal  enjoyment  of  life.  Mimnermus,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  already  made  among  the  elegiac  poets,  formed  the  only  ex- 
ception in  the  society  to  which,  as  well  as  Anacreon,  he  belonged. 
He  was  no  less  a  sensualist  than  they  were,  nor  had  he  more 
moral  principle,  or  strength  of  mind,  to  restrain  his  appetite ;  but 
Us  refinement  was  greater,  and  his  temperament  naturally  melan- 
dioly.     He  saw  the  hollowness  of  mere  selfish  enjoyment,  and 

1  Matihia,  History  of  Literature,  s.  v. 
11 
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he  gave  ntterance  to  his  glowing  spirit  in  lamentations  on  the 
shortness  and  sorrows  of  life.  Anacreon  was  probably  a  man  of 
strong  passions,  and  possessed  one  of  those  vigorous  and  healthy 
physical  constitutions  which  even  debauchery  and  self-indulgence 
fail  to  destroy.  At  any  rate  he  is  said  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  and  even  then  (about  B.  C.  480)  to  have  died 
not  of  disease,  but  by  accidentally  swallowing  a  grape-stone. 

This  legend,  however,  bears  so  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  invented,  because  such  a  death  was  not  inappropriate  to  a 
lover  of  conviviality,  that  it  is  scarcely  deserving  of  credit.  He 
was  buried  in  his  native  country ;  and  his  friend  Simonides  wrote 
two  epitaphs  to  his  memory.  Another,  also,  is  preserved  in  the 
Greek  "  Anthology,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  by 
an  anonymous  author : — 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon ;  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreathe,  let  flowerets  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth  enriched  with  such  a  prize, 
Let  wells  of  milk  and  streams  of  wine  arise ; 
So  will  thine  ashes  yet  a  pleasure  know, 
If  any  pleasure  reach  the  shades  below. 

Simonides,  bom  b.  c.  556. 

Simonides*  was  born  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  01.  Ivi.  i.  (b.  c.  556). 
His  family  was  connected  with  the  Dionysiac  worship,  and  the 
part  which  he  himself,  when  a  boy,  is  said  to  have  taken  in  this 
poetical  worship  probably  fostered  his  natural  genius  for  poetry. 
The  principal  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Athens,  at  the  court 
of  Hipparchus.  How  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  he 
remained  at  Athens  is  uncertain,  but  he  next  removed  to  Thessaly, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  two  families,  the  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadae. 

A  legend  is  told  by  Cicero,*  relating  to  the  life  of  the  poet  in 
Thessaly.  In  a  triumphal  ode  in  which  he  had  sung  the  praises  of 
Scopas,  he  introduced  also  those  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Scopas, 
therefore,  asserted  that  the  two  heroes  should  fairly  pay  half  the 
promised  premium  for  his  poem.     During  the  banquet,  it  was  told 

>  MatthiflB,  History  of  Literature.  *  Cicero,  de  Nat.  ii.  86. 
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Simonides  that  two  young  men  were  at  the  door  who  wished  to 
speak  with  him.     He  obeyed  the  summons,  but  found  no  one 
there ;  and  in  his  absence  the  banqueting-room  fell  and  crushed 
Scopas  and  his  friends.     After  this  event  the  heaven-protected 
poet  returned  to  Athens,  where,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  gained, 
for  the  fifty-sixth  time,  the  prize  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus.     The 
last  years  of  his  long  life  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Hiero. 
Amongst  all  the  eminent  literary  men  whom  the  taste  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  tyrant  attracted  to  Syracuse,  Simonides  was  his 
chief  favorite.     He  was  a  more  worldly-minded  man  than  the 
liigh-souled  Pindar,  and  could  far  more  easily  adapt  himself  to 
the  manners  of  a  court,  and  the  society  of  a  prince. 

Simonides  was  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  philosopher,  as  well 
M  a  poet.  He  possessed  stores  of  moral  and  political  wisdom, 
which  rendered  him  a  valuable  counsellor  to  Hiero,  as  well  as  an 
agreeable  companion.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  was  inferior  to  Pindar; 
hia  style  is  not  adorned  with  that  sublime  beauty,  that  variety  of 
imagery  and  illustration.  But  though  surpassed  in  lyric  power 
hj  him  who  brought  the  ode  to  perfection,  he  stands  unrivalled 
m  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  his  epigrams,  and  the  mournful 
tnd  affectionate  strains  of  his  elegiac  poetry.  As  he  was  the  first 
to  use  the  elegiac  metre  for  funeral  songs  and  monumental  in- 
Kriptions,  so  in  the  skill  and  force  with  which  he  used  it,  he  has 
never  been  equalled.  The  simple  epitaph  on  Archedice,  the 
daughter  of  Hippias,  'Ai»«^6j  a^^attvaavta^,  X.  f .  X.  is  well  known  to 
erery  reader  of  Thucydides,  and  the  following  quaint  yet  faithful 
translation  will  give  some  idea  of  its  neatness  to  the  English 
reader: — 

Archedice,  the  daughter  of  King  Hippias, 

Who  in  his  time  • 
Of  all  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  prime, 

This  dust  doth  hide. 
Daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother,  unto  kings  she  was, 

Tet  free  from  pride. 

IIOBBES. 

Many  a  touching  epitaph  may  be  read  in  the  ^'  Anthologia," 
written  by  him  in  honor  of  the  patriot  warriors  of  Greece,  who 
fell  in  the  Persian  war  at  Salamis,  and  Artemisium,  and  Ther- 
mopybe,  and  Marathon.    With  the  elegy  written  in  honor  of 
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those  who  fell  at  the  last-mentioned  of  these  glorious  occasions,  he 
vanquished  iEschylus  himself.^  Probably  the  terrible  and  majes- 
tic style  of  the  great  tragic  poet  was  ill  adapted  to  inspire  tender- 
ness and  sympathy. 

BACCnYLIDES. 

Bacehylides  belonged  to  a  family  in  which,  as  was  so  often  the 
case,  poetry  was  followed  as  an  hereditary  profession.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Simonides.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  his  life, 
except  that  he  was  born  at  Ceos,  that  he  lived  with  Simonides 
and  Pindar  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  and  was  a  rival  of  Pindar, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  he  was  a  worthy  one. 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  few  relics  extant 
of  his  numerous  and  various  poems,  they  exhibit  polish,  correct- 
ness, delicacy,  and  ornament,  but  not  the  fire  or  fervor  of  Pindar. 
His  excellence  was  the  result  of  education  rather  than  of  natural 
poetic  inspiration.  The  emperor  Julian  is  said  to  have  drawn 
from  the  lyrics  of  Bacehylides  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  so 
highly  did  he  appreciate  their  ethical  value.*  The  following 
epigram  will  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  frequently 
found  in  the  poetry  of  Bacehylides  : — 

At>5ui  fiiv  yap  TxOoi 

Mavvfc  XP^^^^* 
AvdpMi'  d  apitav 
So^uw  te  ftayxpatrji 
'Ektyxff'  dy^eia. 

"  The  touchstone  tries  the  purity  of  gold, 
And  by  all-conquering  truth  man's  worth  and  wit  is  told." 

PiXDAR,  born  B.  c.  51T. 
Pindar  flourished  on  the  confines  of  the  two  great  literary 
periods,  -^schylus  was  his  contemporary;  and  therefore  the 
Attic  drama  was  attaining  perfection  at  the  very  time  when  as- 
sembled Greece  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  inspired  effu- 
sions of  his  lyric  muse.  His  genius,  however,  was  totally  inde- 
pendent of  Attic  taste,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  it ;  and 

'  01.  Izxii.  3.  '  Pearoe's  Longinus. 
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Ugh  his  earliest  composition  was  probably  written  but  three 
I  before  -ZEschylus  exhibited  his  first  tragedy,  their  walks 
perfectly  distinct ;  they  arrived  at  eminence  by  two  parallel 
lifferent  paths :  they  belonged  to  different  schools  of  art 
lifferent  ages  of  poetry. 

ith  Pindar  the  independent  existence  of  Dorian  lyric  poetry 
id,  whilst  -3Bschylus  was  the  founder  of  the  drama  strictly 
kUed,  which  only  incorporated  lyric  odes  as  adjuncts,  and  as- 
id  them  a  place,  which  gradually  became  more  and  more  sub- 
late.  But  whilst  Pindar  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
sr  period  of  Greek  literary  history,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
the^ra  in  which  he  flourished  was  pre-eminently  fitted  for 
levelopment  of  his  genius.  The  germ  of  Greek  national 
t  was  just  unfolding  itself.  At  the  festivals  where  Pindar 
his  songs  of  triumph,  assembled  Greece  was  now  beginning 
«!,  for  the  first  time,  her  greatness  as  one  united  nation. 
Greeks  were  now  ready  to  act  in  concert  in  any  great  enter- 
;  they  were  already  animated  by  that  oneness  of  spirit  which, 
ithstanding  occasional  defections  and  treacherous  desertions 
the  national  cause,  enabled  them  successfully  to  resist  the 
T  of  Persia.  Pindar,  though  a  Dorian,  could  regard  Ionian 
sns  without  jealousy  as  the  centre  of  that  union  around  which 
•est  of  Greece  was  grouped  and  clustered ;  and  in  the  pre- 
d  of  Greeks  of  every  race  and  blood  congregated  at  their 
5S,  which  were  the  symbols  of  union,  he  could  extol  her 
les  without  fearing  to  excite  Dorian  jealousy.  The  ground 
hich  Pindar  took  his  stand  was  a  neutral  one,  in  which  all 
(ks  could  meet  without  any  worse  feelings  than  a  spirit  of 
rous  rivalry. 

ndar,  the  greatest  of  all  Greek  lyric  poets,  was  bom  at  Cy- 
sphalse,  a  Theban  village  in  the  native  country  of  Hesiod 
CSorinna.  The  date  of  his  birth  is,  according  to  Matthiee, 
XT,  3,  B.  c.  517,  but  Clinton  places  it  one  year  earlier,  and 
ler  in  B.  c.  522. 

lie  Persian  war,  whilst  it  concentrated  the  warlike  spirit  of 
)oein  one  united  effort,  and  thus  assured  her  safe  position 
igsi  the  nations  of  the  world,  gave  strength  and  vigor  and 
to  the  poetic  faculty.     Still,  however,  poetry  was 
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the  wild  outponrings  of  inspiration;  it  disdained  the  rales  of  art; 
it  could  not  be  criticized  according  to  any  principles  of  taste. 
Bat  when  the  war  was  over,  and  tranquillity  ensured,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Athens  established,  and  thus  itself  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  capital  of  Greece,  it  became  a  school  of  poetry,  and 
the  art  did  not  depend  upon  the  independent  taste  of  each  indi- 
vidual poet,  but  seemed  to  recognize  some  general  scientific  prm- 
ciples. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  the  literary  and  poetic  talent 
of  Bocotia,  as  exhibited  in  Hesiod  and  his  school,  was  not  indige- 
nous, but  was  introduced  from  foreign  climes.  A  band  of  settlers 
from  Asia  formed  a  settlement  in  her  fertile  plains,  and  the  pas- 
toral valleys  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  her  mountains.  The 
Theban  Cadmus,  the  literary  civilizer  of  Greece,  is  fabled  to 
have  come  from  Tyre.  The  Phoenician  colonists,  together 
with  letter^,  introduced  poetry,  and  sowed  those  seeds  which 
afterwards  brought  forth  fruit  in  their  adopted  country.  The 
poetry  of  those  Semitic  nations  from  which  they  came,  contained, 
as  we  see  in  the  sacred  writings,  every  species  of  composition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dramatic  alone.  The  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus probably  prevailed  in  early  ages  in  this  land  of  grapes  and 
vineyards,  and,  together  with  its  wild  dithyrambic  poetry,  was 
soon  naturalized  in  Thebes  and  its  territory.  His  worship  was 
a  rural  worship,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  the  rural  habits  of  the  Boeotian  agriculturists  and  herdsmen. 
The  music  of  the  flute,  the  favorite  instrument  of  Dionysiac  wor- 
ship, soon  began  to  be  heard,  where  hitherto  had  only  been  heard 
the  harp  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo.  The  worship  of  the  Sun  God 
and  the  Wine  God  became  amalgamated ;  and  soon  the  wilder  and 
more  licentious  foreign  rites  supplanted  the  purer  worship  of  their 
older  deity  in  the  affections  of  a  rude  and  coarse-minded  people. 
This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  probable  origin  of  that  Boeotian 
poetry  which  Pindar  and  his  fair  instructors  and  rivals,  Myrtis 
and  Corinna,  brought  to  perfection.  The  epic  poetry  of  Hesiod 
and  his  school  had  taken  its  external  form  from  that  which  was 
prevalent  in  Ionia.  This  school  had  now  ceased  for  centuries, 
and  in  the  choral  worship  of  Dionysus  originated  the  wild  ode  of 
Pindar. 
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The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  joyous  and  exhilarating,  like  the 
wine  of  which  he  was  the  patron.  The  shrill  accompaniment  of 
the  flute  was  therefore  better  adapted  to  its  romping  dances  than 
the  stately  lyre.  The  early  Greek  flute  was  like  the  fife ;  its  tones 
sharp,  lively,  thrilling,  and  it  produced  that  inspiriting  effect 
which  renders  the  fife  so  suitable  to  martial  music.  This  kind, 
therefore,  of  instrumental  music  was  much  cultivated  in  Boeotia, 
and  the  father  of  Pindar,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Dai- 
phantus,  was  a  flute-player ;  but  Pindar's  genius  disdained  to 
confine  itself  to  his  paternal  profession.  He  went  to  Athens,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Lasus,  the  dithyrambic  poet,  to  learn  the  laws 
of  metrical  arrangement,  so  far  as  they  were  then  understood,  and 
the  theory  of  adapting  poetry  to  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  music  and  dancing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Pindar  had 
not  much  education,  for  he  reproaches  Simonides  and  his  nephew, 
Bacchylides,  with  being  fidSoptu^  as  though  he  felt  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  that  man  must  be  born  a  poet,  but  cannot  be  made 
one. 

At  an  early  age,  B.  c.  502,  he  wrote  his  tenth  Pythian,  in  honor 
of  a  noble  Thessalian,  named  Hippocles.  His  reputation  soon 
spread  throughout  Greece  and  her  colonies,  and  even  all  tho^e 
countries  of  Europe  which  were  accustomed  to  send  their  distin- 
goished  natives  as  competitors  at  the  games. 

No  nation  ever  felt  a  more  ardent  thirst  for  fame  and  distinc- 
tion than  the  Greeks,  they  lived  upon  praise,  they  were  eminently 
social,  and  therefore  nothing  was  so  valuable  to  them  as  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  others.  They  felt  that 
the  aid  of  such  a  poet  as  Pindar  was  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  this  end ;  and,  therefore,  every  tribute  of  affection  and  respect 
was  universally  lavished  upon  the  Boeotian  bard.  All  felt  that  on 
his  tribute  of  praise  depended  immortality.  Athens  appointed 
him  her  resident  ^^o{f  vo^,  or  consul,  at  Thebes,  and  presented  him 
with  ten  thousand  drachmae,  and,  after  his  death,  honored  him 
with  a  statue.'  But  the  most  generous  of  all  his  patrons  was 
Hiero  of  Syracuse.  This  munificent  promoter  of  literature,  as  we 
have  seen,  occupied  in  Sicily  a  place  similar  to  that  of  Pisistratus 

'  Isocr.  Utpi  'Ayf  ftd.    Pausan.  i.  8. 
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ftt  Athens.     At  liis  refined  and  polished  court  all  literary  men 
found  kindness  and  protection. 

Four  years  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  but  his  usual  resi- 
dence was  Thebes.  He  was  not  made  to  be  a  courtier ;  his  was  a 
noble,  truthful,  independent  spirit,  which  could  praise,  but  not 
flatter.  Politics  and  public  affairs,  which  were  alien  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  poetry,  had  no  interest  for  him ;  but  he  was  always 
ready  to  use  his  influence  as  a  poet  to  quell  those  factious  disputes 
which  even  then  distracted  Thebes,  and  his  heart  was  ever  open 
to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  to 
celebrate  their  triumphs  and  victories.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
as  uncertain  as  that  of  his  birth,  but  he  is  said  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  style  of  his  poetry  was  as  varied  as 
his  metrical  harmonies.  He  wrote  dithyrambs,  odes  to  be  sung  at 
processions  and  by  female  choruses,  encomiums,  dirges,  scolia,  hy- 
porchemes,  and  epinician,  or  triumphal  odes.  With  the  exception 
of  fragments  and  quotations,  none  are  preserved  except  the  epini- 
cia,  but  the  care  with  which  these  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  justifies  the  assumption  that  they  are  the 
most  valuable  of  his  works. 

The  odes  of  Pindar  cannot  be  classed  in  point  of  style  with  any 
other  species  of  poetry,  although  parts  of  them  resemble  and  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  all  kinds.  The  mythological  epic,  the  mourn- 
ful elegy,  the  didactic  nome,  the  triumphal  dithyramb,  the  sacred 
paean,  have  all  and  each  of  them  their  counterparts  in  his  poems, 
but  still  these  poems  form  a  species  by  themselves.  Hence  ancient 
critics  applied  to  them  the  title  of  ilifj^  a  term  which  implies  specific 
poems  coming  under  no  certain  designation. 

The  epinician  odes  were  composed  in  honor  of  the  victor  at 
the  four  great  games  of  Greece,  and  therefore  are  arranged  in 
four  divisions,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian. 
Amongst  them,  however,  are  found  a  few  in  honor  of  conquerors 
at  other  subordinate  festivals. 

The  return  of  a  victor  at  the  games  to  his  native  city,  was  an 
event  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  and  solemn  religious  thanks- 
givings. A  procession  welcomed  the  successful  hero,  and  attended 
him  to  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  banquet  which 
usually  accompanied  sacrifices  followed.     The  triumphal  ode,  the 
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principal  feature  in  the  solemnity,  was  sung,  partly  like  the  stro- 
phes and  antistrophes  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  as  the  procession 
moved  along,  partly  like  the  stasima  and  epodes  during  intervals 
of  rest.  The  festival  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and  ended 
with  a  joyous  revel,  which  was  called  xwfioj.  At  this  revel  the 
praises  of  the  victor  were  again  sung,  and  the  poem  which  cele- 
brated them  was,  from  its  being  sung  in  the  comus,  termed  an 
encomium. 

Besides  his  general  merit  as  a  poet,  the  peculiar  skill  which 
Pindar  exhibited  was  the  interweaving  other  cognate  incidents 
with  the  immediate  subject  of  his  poem.  The  praise  of  the  steeds 
and  their  owner,  the  merits  of  the  athlete  and  the  musician,  would 
not  have  afforded  suflScient  variety;  and  therefore  digressions, 
niggested  by  their  names  and  persons,  formed  the  staple  materials 
of  his  odes. 

Plutarch  asserts  that  Corinna  recommended  him  to  produce 
Twriety  of  effect  by  embodying  in  his  odes  mythological  traditions, 
md  if  this  be  true,  to  her  first  he  may  have  been  indebted  for  his 
peculiar  artifice. 

These  mythical  traditions  form  a  large  portion  of  many  odes, 
bat  they  are  never  out  of  place,  they  are  always  suggested  by  the 
subject ;  and  though  at  times  they  are  so  long  as  to  deserve  the 
reproof  with  which  Corinna  qualified  her  instruction,  "  one  ought 
to  sow  with  the  hand,  not  with  the  whole  bag,"  they  are  not  in- 
troduced without  reason.  At  one  time  an  apophthegm  containing 
I  mythical  allusion,  leads  him  to  subjoin  the  whole  legend  in  an 
expanded  form ;  at  another,  the  descent  of  the  victor  from  heroic 
ancestors,  naturally  leads  to  the  celebration  of  their  exploits ;  at 
another,  he  connects  the  hero's  family  history  with  the  ancient 
legends  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  This  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  imagery.  The  glory  of  the  individual  was  considered 
18  reflecting  credit  on  his  country,  the  personal  interest  of  the 
Greek  was  absorbed  and  merged  in  that  of  his  native  land,  and 
lis  victory  was  considered  a  national  triumph.  Hence  every  glo- 
rious recollection  of  ancient  times  adapted  to  display  national 
greatness,  became  a  topic  for  the  poet,  certain  of  being  acceptable 
to  his  hearers. 

In  the  odes  of  Pindar  are  visible  the  true  majesty  and  gran- 
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dear  of  religious  poetry,  and  the  religious  character  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  firm  belief  in  a  superintending  providence,  would 
not  permit  him  to  connect  success  with  mere  human  causes.  He 
always  represents  the  gods  as  the  givers  of  victory,  and  speaks  of 
piety,  and  the  fulfilment  of  relative  duties,  as  the  causes  which 
recommend  the  conqueror  to  their  favor. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  to  warn  the  victor  of  the  dangers  of  success, 
and  the  temptations  which  it  oflFers  to  overweening  pride.  Hu- 
mility, gratitude,  and  moderation  in  victory,  are  to  him  subjects 
of  praise,  and  of  the  moral  lessons  which  he  teaches  to  those 
whose  victories  he  is  at  the  same  time  celebrating. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Pindar's  poetry.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  proneness  to 
digress  and  to  depart  far  from  his  main  subject,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  and  the  overflowing  stream  of  imagery  which  the 
analogical  power  of  his  mind  supplied,  render  his  plan  confused, 
and  his  stylo  full  of  obscurity.  Like  one  hurried  down  the  rapids 
of  a  river,  and  whirled  round  in  its  numerous  eddies,  the  reader's 
head  gets  confused  and  loses  sight  of  the  poet's  ideas  from  their 
very  number  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  passes  by  them. 

The  great  feature  of  his  mind  was  rapidity  in  seeing  analo^es 
and  resemblances ;  one  idea  leads  to  another  connected  with  it, 
and  the  poet  is  insensibly  led  away  by  a  long  train  and  succession 
of  ideas,  in  which  a  connection  can  always  be  traced,  although  he 
saw  them  far  more  quickly  than  the  reader  can  hope  to  follow 
him. 

The  criticism  of  Horace  accurately  describes  this  characteristic 
of  the  Pindaric  ode. 

Monte  decurrens  velat  amnis,  iinbres 
Quern  super  notas  alu§re  ripas 
Ferret,  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore. 

HoR.  Od,  IV.  ii. 

The  just  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  same  Latin  poet  pro- 
nounced a  judgment,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  every  succeeding  generation,  namely,  that  his 
powers  defy  imitation  or  rivalry. 
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Pindamm  qnisquis  stndet  semulari. 
Tale,  ceratis  ope  Dsedaleft 
Nititar  pennis,  vitreo  datams 

Nomina  ponto. 

HoR.  Od.  IT.  ii. 

rhythm  of  Pindar's  metres  appears  to  be,  more  than  those 
other  ancient  poet,  under  the  influence  of  music ;  and  the 
Bct  knowledge  of  Greek  music  which  we  possess,  renders 
trical  harmonies  so  difficult  to  analyze  and  explain. 
Quch,  however,  as  this  is  clear,  that  there  was  a  recognized 
rable  connection  between  music  and  poetry,  and  that  cer- 
etres  were  considered  as  especially  suited  to  each  of  the 
it  modes.  Now,  originally,  there  were  only  three  modes, 
dian,  Phrygian,  and  Dorian.  Afterwards,  two  more  were 
iced,  the  Ionian  below,  the  -^Eolian  above  the  Phrygian  in 
1  pitch.  The  Ionian  was  a  modification  of  the  Phrygian, 
olian  of  the  Lydian.  The  graver  and  more  stately  metres 
onsidered  as  more  suitable  to  that  mode  of  which  the  pitch 
jrer,  whilst  more  appropriate  expression  was  supposed  to 
m  to  rapid  and  lively  measures  by  that  higher  pitch  which 
\js  allowed  to  impart  greater  brilliancy  of  tone.  If,  then, 
ramption  be  correct  that  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar  can 
ided  into  Dorian,  ^olian,  and  Lydian,  according  to  the 
1  mode  for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  the  metre  can  be 
tly  guide  in  this  classification.  The  Dorian  odes  will  be 
>f  which  the  style  is  most  epic  in  character,  the  systems 
dly  dactylic,  and  in  which  the  structure  of  the  verse 
bches  most  nearly  to  the  hexametrical  rhythm.  As  the 
(k  became  lighter  and  more  rapid,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
er  that  the  musical  accompaniment  would  be  of  a  higher 
and  so  long  as  they  were  of  an  intermediate  or  mixed  cha- 
,  they  might  be  classed  as  JGolian.  Lastly,  the  brilliant 
1  mode  must  be  confined  to  those  odes  which  abound  in  the 
ig,  dancing  trochees,  the  liveliest  and  gayest  of  all  the 
metrical  systems.  It  may  be  still  a  matter  of  question 
yr  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  this  arbitrary  arrange- 
if  the  odes  of  Pindar. 
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CHAPTEB  Xm. 

rorrxT  ^sATn-iLLT  pkxczde^  f«os«  comjpo^i  r  lox.^Krjirscs  which  probably  led  to 

THE  niTBODrCTTiW  OF  PROSS  WRlTDtG. — ^THK  CHAXGR  GRADrAL. — CCFLURNCB  OF  PO- 
LITICAL CTRCrXSTAXCRS. — ^THR  RRA  OF  THR  SRTR2C  SAGES- — PRRIAXDRR. — PITTACCS. 
— THALRS. — SOLOJt.— CLRORTLCS  — BEAS-^^HIUOX  — SACRRIWTAL  AKD  ORPHIC  Liri- 
RATTRR  — KniA  THR  PARR.TT  OF  PROSR  UTRRATTRR  AS  WRLL  AS  OF  POETRT.~TBI 
bOGOGRArai. — THR  CBARACTRR  OF  THRIR  VORRS. — THRIR  ACTBORTTT.^GADXfn. 
— ^ACrSlLArS. — HRCAT.KCS. 

PoETRT  being  the  natural  and  spontaneous  language  of  the 
emotions,  constitutes,  as  is  evident,  the  only  literature  in  that 
period  of  mingled  rudeness  and  refinement  which  lies  between 
barbarism  and  advanced  civilization.  It  is  the  natural  outpour- 
ing  and  overflow  of  the  feelings — it  recognizes  no  artificial  limita- 
tions except  the  laws  of  metrical  harmonj  and  the  metaphysical 
principles  of  grammar  which  the  human  mind,  from  its  natural ' 
constitution,  cannot  disregard.  It  is  the  language  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  therefore  of  the  creative  and  perceptive  powers ;  but 
it  makes  little  demand  upon  the  logical  and  reflective  faculties. 
Prose  writing,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  all  the  intellectual 
powers  are  in  a  higher  state  of  advancement,  and  more  equally 
balanced :  it  is  an  efibrt  not  merely  of  genius,  but  of  reason. 
Hence  many  changes  take  place  in  the  subjects  on  which  the 
human  intellect  is  employed  before  any  alteration  takes  place 
in  the  outward  form.  Even  the  apparently  uncongenial  subjects 
of  moral,  physical,  and  political  philosophy,  enter  into  a  national 
literature  before  it  throws  ofi"  the  trammels  of  metre,  and  appears 
in  the  plainer,  but  unusual,  and  less  popular  garb  of  prose  com- 
position. The  introduction  of  prose  literature  was  at  first,  pro- 
bably, a  matter  of  necessity,  and  afterwards  of  convenience.  The 
increased  extent  of  human  experience,  the  wider  field  of  know- 
ledge and  practical  wisdom  which  began  to  be  gradually  explored, 
absolutely  demanded  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  prose.     Either 
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DTestigation  must  have  been  retarded  or  even  stopped  in  its  ea- 
•eer,  or  some  freer  form  substituted  for  the  communication  of 
deas.  Increased  facility,  moreover,  in  the  art  of  writing,  would 
lave  a  tendency  to  produce  the  same  result.  The  rapidity  of 
aman  thought  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  unnecessary  restraint 
hen  writing  materials  of  a  more  convenient  form  furnished  rea- 
ier  means  of  expression.  But,  notwithstanding  the  necessities  of 
16  case,  the  change  was  slow  and  gradual. 
In  that  epoch  which  is  commonly  called  the  era  of  the  "  Seven 
riae  Men  of  Greece,'*  no  complete  separation  had  taken  place 
»tween  philosophy  and  poetry.  These  great  men,  whose  names 
ire  been  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages  as  the  luminaries 
■  their  age,  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  debatable  land  between 
le  poetical  and  philosophical  ages ;  they  were  not  undistinguished 
I  poets,  but^  nevertheless,  they  owe  their  reputation  principally 

•  their  mor^l,  political,  and  philosophical  wisdom.     The  subjects 

*  contemplation  which  interested  the  Greek  mind  were  now  in 
transition  state.  The  motives  and  principles  of  human  conduct 
Bre  beginning  to  be  examined  and  analyzed  in  a  more  philosophi- 
il  spirit ;  but  the  results  of  observation,  whether  moral  or  politi" 
il,  were  expressed  in  verse  even  more  frequently  than  in  prose- 
he  political  state  of  Greece,  moreover,  at  this  period,  caused 
gislative  wisdom  and  an  ability  to  deal  with  great  social  ques- 
ons  to  be  more  highly  valued  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and 
te  title  of  00^$,  or  sage,  was  conferred  on  him  who  benefited  his 
How-creatures  by  his  practical  knowledge,  and  illustrated  his 
ttellectual  pre-eminence  by  his  moral  virtues. 

Revolutions  were  now  taking  place  throughout  the  diflFerent 
Irecian  states.  The  limited  hereditary  monarchies  (^ar^ixat 
otuiai  ini  f^toU  yt^aat  *)  Were  decaying ;  the  aristocracies  of  birth 
ere  crumbling  away.  The  scenes  of  bloodshed,  the  rendering 
nnder  of  civil  society  necessarily  preceding  the  introduction  of 
ee  institutions  among  communities  which  had  conceived  a  desire 
IT  them,  but  were  not  as  yet  suflSciently  prepared  to  receive  them, 
i  men  thinking  on  political  subjects.  The  exigencies  of  the 
lies  tamed  the  attention  of  deep  and  serious  thinkers,  who  in 
le  previous  age  would  have  been  the  poets  of  their  times,  to 

'  Thucyd.  i. 
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mbjects  of  practical  interest,  to  de>nse  means  for  remedying  these 
social  evils.  But  the  legislator,  the  popular  leader,  and  the 
tjrant,  who  devoted  themselves  to  these  studies,  wrote  in  hexame- 
ters or  elegiacs  their  practical  precepts  and  wise  admonitions; 
naj,  even  the  laws  which  they  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
The  laws  of  Charondas  were,  according  to  Hermippus,  written  in 
verse,  and  even  sung  at  banquets;*  and  hence,  probably,  the 
application  of  the  same  term,  ro/M^,  both  to  a  law  and  a  metrical 
composition.*  The  ancient  Roman  laws  were  likewise  written  in 
verse,  amd  it  is  also  said  that  the  Turdetani  in  Spain  had  metrics!  j^ 
laws.  i 

To  this  distinguished  body  belonged  Zaleucus,  the  lawgivw  ^ 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians ;  Charondas,  the  Catanian ;  and  }■ 
Epimonides  of  Crete,  whose  skill  in  ceremonies  of  purification  % 
caused  him  to  be  called  in  to  purify  Athens  (b.  c.  598)  from  the  ■ 
guilt  and  pollution  which  were  considered  as  attaching  to  it,  from  f 
the  massacre  of  Cylon  and  his  followers  (b.  c.  612).     But  his 
fame  is  built  upon  a  more  stable  foundation,  namely,  that  he  was   * 
the  friend  and  assistant  of  Solon  in  framing  his  code  of  laws.    ^ 
Thus  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  and  old  literary 
prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  even  the  guests  at  the  social  board 
listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom,  instead  of  mere  legends  and 
heroic  lays.     These  sages,  because  of  the  practical  tendency  of 
their  compositions,  deserved  the  title  of,  and  prepared  the  way 
for,  that  class  of  writers  which  were  afterwards  called  Gnomic 
poets,  as  well  as  for  those  who,  like  -3Esop,  veiled  their  words  of 
wisdom  and  ndes  of  life  under  the  enigmatical  form  of  apologues, 
or  fables  (d/tovoyoc,  fcv^oO)  ^^^  3^^  1^^^^   f^^  prose  composition 
generally  and  the  laborious  investigations  of  the  great  philosophir 
cal  schools,  Asia  and  Greece. 

When  speaking  of  the  Seven  Sages,  it  must  be  remembered, 

that  this  number  is  a  mere  arbitrary  one ;  different  names  have 

been  given,  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  body  ;  by 

some  the  number  has  been  increased  to  eleven,  or  even  more, 

'whilst  Plutarch  and  others  mention  only  five. 

The  four  universally  recognized,  are  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  and 

'  Athenseas,  xiv.  3.  '  Arist.  Prob.  xiz. 
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Solon  ;  and  the  number  is  usually  completed  by  the  addition  of 
Cleobulus,  Chilo,  and  Periander. 

The  list  authorized  by  Plato*  is  identical  with  that  given  above, 
with  the  exception  of  substituting  Mygon,  a  native  of  the  obscure 
fillage  of  Chense,  of  whose  claims  history  is  silent,  in  the  place 
of  Periander. 

According  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  all  the  best  authorities, 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Seven  Wise  Men  were  so  named,  was  the 
archonship  of  Damasias,  b.  c.  586. 

The  following  legendary  tale  is  told  respecting  them.     A  golden 
tripod  was  found  in  the  nets  of  some  Milesian  fishermen,  and  the 
Delphian  oracle  being  asked  whose  it  should  be,  decreed  that  it 
riiould  be  given  to  the   wisest  man.     The  fishermen  naturally 
fhought  of  their  distinguished  countrymen  Thales.     He,  however, 
SKidestly  declined  it,  and  offered  it  to  Bias  of  Priene.     Thus  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  seven  in  succession,  and  Solon, 
who  received  it  last,  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  as  alone  worthy  to  be 
cdled  ''the  wise." 
These  sages  lived  between  the  years  b.  c.  665  and  b.  c.  540. 
Periander,  the  earliest  of  them,  succeeded  Cypselus  as  tyrant 
rf  Corinth,  about  b.  c.  625.     His  public  and  private  character 
have  both  been  vehemently  assailed,  but  only  by  those  whose 
political  principles  rendered  them  his  bitterest  enemies.     The 
times  in  which  he  ruled  made  severe  measures  necessary,  and 
diese  were  easily  misrepresented  as  tyrannical.     The  vigor  with 
which  he  suppressed  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  the  Dorians, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  friend  to  free  and  popular  ones.^    In 
aD  respects,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  politician,  a  main- 
tainer  of  public  morality,  a  friend  to  commerce,  and  a  munificent 
patron  of  art  and  literature.^     The  duration  of  his  tyranny,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  his  death,  are  uncertain.    It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  owes  his  place  amongst  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece, 
rather  to  his  political  position  than  his  literary  eminence.     A 
friend  of  wise  men,  and  a  promoter  of  learning,  he  displayed  those 
({nalifications  for  which  the  Greek  tv^awot.  were  universally  distin- 
guished, the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  patron  rather  than  a  philosopher.'* 

»  Protag.  p.  343.      «  MUller,  i.  8,  3.      »  Arist  Pol.      *  Thucyd.  n\. 
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I^ttacfES  v^a»  bom  at  MTtilene^  s.  c.  652.^    His  father  is  sa 

m 

to  hare  been  a  Thraoian.  his  mo Jier  a  Lesbian.  In  the  revol 
tioa  in  B.  c.  612.  he,  wi:h  Alcseasw  joined  the  aristocratic  factio 
Six  Tears  later,  he  disiinraished  him^lf  in  a  battle  with  t 
Athenians,  in  which  Alcaeos^  like  his  imitator  Horace  at  Philip] 
left  his  shield,  and  fie^l  fn:>m  the  field  of  battle.  After  a  succi 
sion  of  rx^a»»«,  Pittacus  was  at  length  chosen  chief  ruler  of  t 
state.  o*rr.anrrT,-.  a  jurisdiction  which  he  successfdlly  administer 
during  ten  vears.  and  then  resigned  it.  at  the  request  of  the  Lc 
biaus. 

Aristotle.*  on  the  authoritr  of  the  poet  Alcaus,  asserts  th 
Pittacus  was  a  tyrant  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  but  tl 
general  testimony  of  antiquity  is  in  favor  of  his  virtue  and  pati 
otisui.  His  character  is  usually  described  as  consistent  wii 
two  of  his  remarkable  sayings,  *'  A  victory  should  be  gained  wit 
out  blooilshed,"  and  "  Speak  not  enl  of  friends  or  even  of  en 
mies.'* 

He  ilieil  B.  c.  oG9,  having  written  six  hundred  elegiac  versa 
and  a  prose  work  in  defence  of  his  laws. 

Thales»  the  most  distinguished  of  the  number,  the  founder  < 
the  Ionian  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Miletns.  about  B.  c.  635.^  1 
addition  to  the  practical  wisdom  which  obtained  for  him  a  plat 
among  the  Seven  Sages,  his  scientific  investigations  caused  hi 
to  be  regarded  by  Aristotle,^  as  the  first  discoverer  of  mathemat 
cal  and  physical  philosophy.  He  is  said  to  have  calculated  tl 
solar  eclipse  which  took  place  B.  c.  609,  and  his  engineering  ski 
was  exhibited  in  turning  the  course  of  the  Halys,  at  the  conmian 
of  Croesus.' 

Solon,  the  celebrated  Athenian  archon  and  legislator,  was  boi 
about  B.  c.  638.  The  date  of  his  archonship  was  B.  c.  594.  £ 
was  related  maternally  to  the  family  of  Pisistratus.  His  pract 
cal  wisdom  was  the  result  of  personal  experience,  and  acquire 
during  foreign  travel,  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant,  an  occupatic 
which  the  extravagance  of  his  father  had  rendered  necessary. 

To  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Solon's  institutions,  which  fori 

*  Suidas,  8.  ▼.  "  Pol.  iii.  10. 

^  Diog.  Laert  i.  37  ;  Clinton,  p.  7.  *  Arist.  Metaph. 

»  Herod,  i.  75. 
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the  most  interesting  subject  connected  with  his  life,  would  be  be- 
side the  purpoBe  of  this  history.  His  poems,  which  were  almost 
entirely  moral  and  political,  are  more  distinguished  for  their  wis- 
dom than  for  any  poetical  power ;  their  characteristics  are  sim- 
plicity and  energy. 

His  philosophical  acquirements  must  have  been  of  a  high  order, 
since  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  improyement  and  cor- 
rection of  the  calendar,  and  the  establishment  of  the  trieteris, 
€r  cycle,  which  was  completed  at  the  termination  of  every  two 
years. 

Cleobulus  was  a  citizen  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  and  a  contempo- 
raiy  of  Solon.  His  influence  as  a  legislator  has  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  having  been  rv(avM>(,  or,  like  Pittacus,  tdov/APiitfiif 
of  his  native  city.  Egyptian  physical  philosophy  was  by  this  time 
beginning  to  find  its  way  into  Greece,  and  Cleobulus  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  its  professors  ;  hence  some  have  supposed  that 
he  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  there  became  instructed  in  the  .prin- 
ciples of  natural  science.  His  fame  rests,  however,  on  his  moral 
apophthegms,  and  not  on  his  scientific  discoveries.  His  daughter 
Qeobulina  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  her  ele- 
guit  accomplishments  and  amiable  hospitality.^ 

Bias'  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Priene,  and  flourished 
about  B.  c.  550.  Little  is  recorded  of  him,  except  a  few  maxims 
of  practical  wisdom  and  proverbial  sayings,  and  the  fact  related 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that,  after  having  pleaded  a  cause  success- 
iUly,  he  died  suddenly  at  a  good  old  age. 

Chilon  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  filled  the  important  office 
of  ephor.  He  flqurished  about  B.  c.  596.  Herodotus^  mentions 
thai  when  Hippocrates  was  sacrificing  at  the  Olympic  festival, 
the  caldrons  boOed  over  without  fire.  Chilon  being  present,  and 
thinlrmg  that  tUs  prodigy  boded  ill^  advised  him  not  to  marry  a 
woman  likely  to  have  children ;  if  already  married,  to  divorce  his 
wife,  and  if  he  had  a  son,  to  disown  him.  Notwithstanding  this 
idvice,  Hippocrates  had  a  son.  This  was  Pisistratus,  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  afterwards  tyrant  of  Athens.    He 

'  Olem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19. 

*  Herod,  i.  27 ;  Arist  Bhot  ii.  13 ;  Cic.  do  Am.  16. 

*  Herod,  i.  59. 
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is  the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  maxim  yvtatf*  aio«r«p  (knoi 
thyself),  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  joy  on  his  son  being  pn 
claimed  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 

A  religious  belief  existed  at  this  epoch,  which  exercised  m 
slight  influence  upon  literature.^ 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  and  an  unseen  world  had  le 
the  poets,  in  their  theogonies,  to  people  the  dark  regions  benetti 
the  earth  with  their  own  peculiar  deities,  the  z^^>^*^  >*ou  Th 
worship  of  these  deities  was  of  a  mysterious  nature ;  the  doctrini 
taught,  as  connected  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  were  kept  a 
invisible  secrets,  except  for  the  initiated.  Amongst  these  mystc 
ries,  the  Eleusinian  were  deemed  the  most  awful ;  they  were  cdi 
brated  in  honor  of  Demeter,  the  mother  of  Persephone,  queen  o 
the  unseen  world,  who,  every  year  snatched  away  from  earth,  wa 
every  year  supposed  to  return  in  pristine  beauty.  By  this  myd 
was  typified  death,  and  the  descent  of  the  body  into  the  gravs 
and  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  life  and  immortality.  But  be 
sides  these,  there  were  other  mysteries  in  honor  of  a  Dionym 
who,  according  to  some  post-Homeric  theogony,  was  considered  t 
Ghthonian  deity.*  Those  who  were  initiated  in  them,  professei 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  mythic  poet  Orpheus,  and,  instead  of  attadk 
ing  an  idea  of  secrecy  to  their  revelations,  embodied  them  in  ik 
form  of  odes  and  hymns,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  OrpUi 
poems.  Thus,  then,  in  the  devotees  of  this  worship,  is  visible  th 
mixed  character  of  priest  and  poet.  They  did  not  keep  their  doo 
trines  secret,  like  the  mysterious  worshippers  of  Demeter ;  thin 
enthusiasm,  developed  in  poetry,  extended  beyond  the  inner  circfc 
of  their  own  disciples,  and  influenced  the  popular  creed.  Henoi 
they  became  invested  with  supernatural  functions ;  the  knowledgi 
of  the  divine  will  and  a  spirit  of  prophecy  were  attributed  to  theia 
and  they  were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  influencing  ad 
propitiating  the  gods  themselves. 

Amongst  these  sacerdotal  poets,  were  Epimenides,  whoM 
priestly  character  has  already  been  alluded  to,  Pherecydes  (A 
Syros,  and  Abaris,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Hyperborean. 

The  lives  of  these  sacerdotal  authors  belong  to  tradition  rather 

>  MuUer's  Hist.  Greek  Literature,  233,  &o. 
'  Herod,  iz.  81. 
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fhaii  history,  and  in  them  there  is  consequently  a  large  admixture 
rf  fabulous  legend. 

Epimenides. 

Epimenides^  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  nymph  of  Crete, 
nd  a  story  is  told  of  him  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  litera- 
lare  of  other  countries.  It  is  said,  that,  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
Ae  sun,  he  fell  asleep  in  a  cave,  and  so  remained  for  fifty-seven 
years.  Whilst  he  retained  his  youth,  he  found  to  his  surprise,  on 
lis  return  home,  that  his  brother  had  become  an  old  man.  Many 
works  on  ceremonial  and  genealogical  subjects  are  attributed  to 
Um,  but  it  is  probable  that  scarcely  any  of  them  are  genuine. 
(Soero'  gives  Epimenides  the  title  of  prophetUy  and  St.  Paul,  who, 
from  passages  in  his  writings,^  appears  to  have  been  well  versed 
m  Greek  literature,  quotes  a  line  from  his  writings,  in  the  Epistle 
toTitns.^ 

**  One  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said,  *  The 
Obetimns  are  alway  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies.'  " 

Pherectdes. 

Pherecydes,'  although  the  period  at  which  he  flourisbed  is  un- 
aertain,  probably  lived  about  B.  c.  548.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
tte  first  prose  writer  on  philosophical  subjects ;  but  even  if  this 
Ibe  the  case,  he  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  philosopher.  Philosophi- 
cal investigation  did  not  as  yet  exist,  and  although  speculations 
in  sabjects  of  a  philosophical  nature  were  doubtless  now  paving 
liie  way  for  legitimate  inquiry,  tbey  were,  nevertheless,  imitations 
ad  adaptations  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  poets  of  the  Hesi- 
ofic  and  Orphic  schools.  That  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis,  perhaps  led  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  from  him 
Pythagoras  derived  this  portion  of  his  system.  But  in  his  sacer- 
dotal and  prophetical  character  Pherecydes  was  more  celebrated 
ttan  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher. 

Ababis. 

To  relate  the  various  traditions  respecting  Abaris  would  be 

«  Diog.  Laert  i.  109.  «  De  Divin. 

*  See  1  Cor.  zv.  33 ;  Actsxvu.  28.  «  Tit.  i.  12. 
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Wjond  tlie  tompmm  of  this  work.  Heis  called  s  Hyperboireaiiy' 
yMiA  implies  that  he  ms  deroted  to  the  worsUp  of  Apollo ;  tin 
imkiiown  rqnons  north  of  the  Caucasus  heing  considered  as  nndfli 
the  protection  of  that  deitr.  He  cored  diseases,  lived  without 
f^od,  and  was  snpposed  to  he  the  author  of  a  theogony  in  protei' 
The  beet  authorities  fix  the  time  at  which  he  flourished  about  B.a 
670.  Such  was  the  literature  of  the  period  which  immediale^ 
preceded  and  introduced  prose  composition. 

Although  the  Muse  of  Greece  had  her  European  dwelUng-plaoi 
amongst  the  Pierians  in  the  TaUeys  of  Parnassus  and  HeUco^ 
and  was  nurtured  th^re  hj  Hesiod  and  his  countrymen,  it  was  h 
Ionia  that  she  attained  her  maturity  and  perfection.  MoreoTBi^ 
on  tracing  the  gradual  progress  and  derelopment  of  Chreek  liten* 
lure,  it  is  erident  that  Ionia  was  not  only  the  nurse  of  early  epil 
poetry,  and  its  protector  from  the  influence  of  Dorian  rudensM^ 
but  that,  with  few  exceptions,  literature  of  every  kind  was  thi 
ofipring  of  the  Ionian  mind.  The  influence  of  Ionian  genhi 
is  visible  in  the  satire  of  the  iambic  metre,  the  plaintive  sadnetf 
and  martial  enthusiasm  or  the  terse  neatness  of  the  elegy,  th 
wisdom  of  didactic  poetry,  and  the  wit  of  parody  and  fable,  au^ 
in  later  times,  the  peculiar  characteristic  part  of  the  Greek  dramii 
both  tragedy  and  comedy,  is  due  to  the  Attic  branch  of  di 
Ionian  race.  The  Ionian  Greeks  also  were  the  earliest  authors  d 
prose  as  well  as  of  poetry. 

In  investigating  the  origin  of  prose  literature,  it  must  In 
remembered  that  the  object  of  Greek  poetry  was  recitation*  Fkt 
vious  to  the  invention  of  writing  it  was  necessarily  confined  tl 
this ;  and  even  after  this  epoch  the  scarcity  and  inconvenienced 
materials  for  writing  caused  authors  to  compose  their  works  fti 
hearers  and  not  for  readers.  The  time  for  recitation,  too,  wasAi 
hours  of  relaxation,  the  banquet,  and  the  symposium,  and  when  Al 
art  of  music  was  cultivated,  and  a  species  of  poetry  introdnov 
adapted  to  singing  instead  of  recitation,  the  cheering  notes  of  th 
harp  or  flute  accompamed  the  inspiration  of  the  lyric  bard. 

Poetry  was,  therefore,  as  has  been  observed,  on  all  these  accounts 
the  appropriate  vehide  of  thought,  and  even  when  a  more  phil^ 
Bophical  and  observant  age  demanded  a  more  exact  and  perspico 

>  Hsied.  if.  86.  •  Lobeok's  Atfaoph. 
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ins  method  of  commnnicating  knowledge,  poetry  for  some  time 
Enmiahed  the  source  from  which  the  prose  writers  drew  their  stores. 
She  logographi,  as  they  were  called,  took  the  theogonies,  the  gene- 
■logies,  and  the  Tagne  philosophical  speculations  of  their  predeces- 
MTB,  the  epic  poets,  translated  them,  as  it  were,  into  unmetrical  and 
■nadomed  language,  and  invested  legendary  tales,  mythological 
fcbles,  traditional  pedigrees,  or  the  physical  hypotheses  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  with  earnestness,  reality,  and  truthfulness. 

The  fact  that  the  latter  epic  poetry  wore  more  of  a  didactic 

(vb,  and  exhibited  more  reflectiveness  and  more  intimate  ac- 

fiaintance  with  the  human  heart  and  with  the  springs  of  moral 

aotion,  prepares  us  to  expect  that  when  thought  once  indulged 

m  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  prose,  it  would  also  devote  itself 

t»  historical  and  philosophical  inquiry.     This  proves  to  be  the 

Mte;  but  an  examination  of  what  is  known  respecting  the  earliest 

biiUiiical  writers  will  show  that,  in  these  rude  beginnings,  there 

no  logical  connection  between  the  events  narrated,  scarcely 

any  historical  order.    No  distinction  was  made  between 

mJ  and  fictitious  accounts,  probably  because,  in  the  absence  of 

|«8onal  observation  and  historical  investigation,  all  were  esteemed 

rf  equal  value.     Thucydides^  tells  us  that  popular  traditions  were 

gnerally  received  without  inquiry  as  to  their  authenticity,  and 

Aat  people  took  little  trouble  to  search  after  truth.     The  logogra- 

pbera  coUected  together  the  traditions  of  the  principal  cities,  and 

iaterspersed  them  with  legends  of  gods  and  heroes,  derived  from 

poetical  sources.     They  cared  more  for  amusement  than  instruc- 

tion;  they  compiled  their  accounts  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 

tmtli^  as  to  give  pleasure  to  their  hearers.*    The  principle  on 

vbich  they  generally  endeavored  to  arrange  their  materials  was 

a  geographical  one.     This  plan  of  arrangement  indicates  that  the 

hading  ideas  which  had  possession  of  their  minds  were  rather 

Ihoie  of  a  poet  than  of  an  historian.     They  were  derived  from 

Ae  wonders  of  mythology  and  tradition,  and  from  the  picturesque 

features  of  countries  which  had  become  known  to  them  by  hearsay 

or  obeervation*    These  they  would  describe  in  a  plain  and  simple 

flljle,  and  then,  with  all  the  artlessnesa  of  children,  relate  the 

<  Thneyd.  Hist  ii.  134.  *  Ibid.  i.  21. 
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wonderful  tales  and  traditions  connected  with  them.^  Such  topiei 
as  these  were  full  of  interest  for  their  hearers.  They  would  ait 
for  hours  listening  with  breathless  attention  to  the  marvels  of 
foreign  lands,  some  of  which  were  familiar  to  them,  others  only 
known  by  report,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Italian  will  listen  to 
the  story-teller  of  modem  times. 

Traces  of  this  principle  of  connection  may  be  found  at  a  mon 
advanced  epoch  of  historical  literature,  in  the  digressions  of  the 
later  and  better  arranged  histories  of  Herodotus.  Small  as  must 
have  been  their  real  value,  as  vehicles  of  historic  truth,  the  workl 
of  these  logographi  were  looked  upon  as  possessing  some  autho^ 
ity  by  the  geographer  Strabo  and  the  historian  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  description,  which  is  as  specific  u 
the  sources  from  which  our  information  is  derived,  that,  although 
these  writings  are  termed  historical,  there  was  nothing  in  theoif 
excepting,  perhaps,  those  of  Hecataeus,  approaching  to  historictl 
records  or  annals.  The  Greeks,  perhaps  from  want  of  unioa 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  consequent  jealousy  which  existed' 
between  the  different  states  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  or  froB 
there  being  amongst  them  no  single  individual  whose  personal 
vanity,  like  that  of  Eastern  monarchs,  would  seek  formonumentil 
records  of  his  exploits,  had  no  national  fasti;  they  seemed,  A 
fact — ^until  Herodotus,  by  the  brilliance  and  liveliness  of  bis 
talents,  gave  a  living  interest  to  those  scenes  in  which  Greece  had 
played  so  heroic  a  part — ^to  undervalue  the  exploits  of  their  own 
immediate  ancestors,  whilst  absorbed  in  those  of  the  heroic  age. 
We  look  in  vain,  therefore,  for  such  records  as  the  pictonal 
inscriptions  which  enable  us  to  determine  and  arrange  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt,  and  the  ancient  cuneiform  characters  whieh 
promise  hereafter  to  throw  such  light  upon  the  histories  of 
Assyria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon.  The  deficiency  under  whidi 
Greek  history  labors,  in  this  respect,  stands  out  in  still  stronger 
contrast  to  the  accurate,  because  inspired,  literary  records  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  theocracy  amongst  the  Jews,  and  the  mo- 
narchies of  other  Eastern  nations,  by  different  methods,  produced 
similar  historical  results.     God's  immediate  government  of  hia 

>  Dion.  DjO.  vi.  819 ;  Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  12 ;  Thucyd.  i.  21. 
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diosen  people  has  enriched  us  with  a  history  of  his  dealings  with 
man,  authenticated  b j  the  infallibility  of  inspiration ;  and  respect 
fitxr  a  monarch,  or  the  spirit  of  flattery,  or  personal  vanity,  has 
■tored  up  in  sculpture  and  painting  almost  imperishable  chronicles 
ai  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  dynasties.  These  are  the  true 
materials  of  history,  but  they  are  not  found  in  the  first  logographic 
literature  of  Greece. 

The  earliest  of  these  quasi-historians,  who  belong  to  that  period 
«f  literary  history,  which  is  contained  in  this  book,  were  Cadmus 
mid  Hecataaus  of  Miletus,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos.  Pherecydes, 
of  the  island  of  Leros,  belongs  to  the  seconder  flourishing  period 
tf  Greek  literature. 

Cadmus,  (about)  b,  c.  540. 

Cadmus  is  evidently  confounded  by  Suidas  with  the  Cadmus  of 
■jthical  tradition,  for  he  speaks  of  him  as  the  introducer  into 
OtDCce  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  Josephus^  states  that  he 
Isvished  soon  after  the  Persian  invasion,  but  the  common  opin- 
iai  is,  that  he  lived  and  wrote  about  b.  c.  540.'  Tradition  speaks 
a  him  as  the  author  of  an  historical  work,  on  the  foundation  of 
MSetiis  and  colonization  of  Ionia  {xtCatii  M^xi^f  ov  xai  'luiy^'a;).  In 
vlmt  way  he  treated  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  it 
Im  perished;  and  Dionysius  pronounces  the  work  bearing  his 
mne,  which  was  extant  in  the  Augustine  age,  to  be  a  forgery. 

Acusilaus. 

Although  Acusilaus  was  a  native  of  Argos,  he  forms  no  excep- 
tioii  to  the  statement  already  made,  that  Ionia  was  the  nurse  of 
Ae  earliest  historical  literature  of  Greece ;  for  so  imbued  was  his 
mskd  with  Ionic  taste  and  intellectual  cultivation,  that  the  dialect 
m  which  he  wrote  was  the  Ionian.  What  traces  we  possess  of 
Urn  prove,  that  his  works  consisted  of  a  transcript  in  prose  of 
Aa  legends  belonging  to  the  mythical  era,  and  some  genealogies 
fruislated  from  Hesiod.  Suidas^  was  not  acquainted  with  any 
writings  of  Acusilaus,  but  only  asserts  that  he  compiled  some 
genealogies  from  brazen  plates,  discovered  by  his  father.     The 

*  JosephuB,  0.  Apion,  i.  2.  *  MUller,  Hist.  Greek  Lit. 
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time  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  it  was,  probably,  soon 
after  the  age  of  Cadmus. 

Hbcat^us,  (about)  b.  c.  540. 

HecataBUS  is  well  known  to  us,  through  the  history  of  Herodo- 
tus, not  only  as  a  celebrated  historian  (xoyoKocof),  but  also  as  tak* 
ing  a  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  When  Aristi- 
goras  was  persuading  the  lonians  to  revolt,  he  endeavored,  thou(^ 
unsuccessfully,  to  dissuade  them  from  the  attempt.^  Again,  <m 
the  invasion  of  Ionia  by  the  Persian  satrap  Artaphemes,  lie 
recommended  Aristagoras,  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  fortify 
and  occupy  the  island  of  Leros.*  In  this  case,  also,  his  prudent 
counsels  were  disregarded.  Both  Miiller  and  Suidas  place  the 
epoch  at  which  he  wrote,  earlier  than  these  times  of  national 
difficulties.  The  former  B.  c.  540,  the  latter  b.  c.  520.  K  ^ 
testimony  borne  to  his  character  is  to  be  depended  upon,  tlie 
statesmanlike  views  exhibited  in  his  public  career  are  suffidenft 
proof  that  he  was  fitted  for  discharging  the  duty  of  an  historiio, 
and  the  account  we  have  of  his  love  of  foreign  travel  bears  simi- 
lar testimony  to  his  probable  faithfulness  as  a  geographer.' 
His  historical  work  was  genealogical,  and  the  sources  from  which 
he  drew  his  materials  were  similar  to  those  of  his  contemporaries: 
but  still,  unlike  them,  he  appears  to  have  applied  a  critical  and 
philosophical  spirit  to  the  separation  of  that  which  appeared  to 
be  true,  from  that  which  was  evidently  traditional. 

He  was,  however,  like  other  logographers,  infected  with  a 
belief  in  mythical  genealogies,  for  Herodotus^  i;ells  us,  that  he 
boasted,  in  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  he  was  the 
sixteenth  in  descent  from  a  god.  They  are  said  to  have  com* 
pletely  refuted  him,  by  the  superior  antiquity  of  their  genea- 
logical records.  On  his  authority,  the  same  historian  rests  hu 
account  of  the  early  Pelasgian  history.'  He  was,  evidently,  fiu 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  Herodotus  had,  doubtless,  carefullj 
studied  his  writings ;  but  he  had  compared  them  with  the  results  ol 
his  own  observation,  and,  therefore,  did  not  place  undue  confidence 

•  Herod,  r.  86.  •  Ibid.  r.  124.  »  Ibid,  r.  24. 
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him,  and  was  not  misled  by  his  errors.  Hence  the  misparing 
icole  which  he  casts  upon  his  theory  of  the  disc-like  form  of 
i  earth,^  the  causes  which  led  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
d  his  romantic  story  of  the  sunny  island  of  the  Hyperboreans.' 
8  geographical  work  bears  marks  of  careful  personal  investiga- 
n,  it  is  descriptive  and  interspersed  with  historical  notices ;  in 
imection  with  his  geographical  knowledge,  it  must  be  remem- 
red,  that  when  Aristagoras  visited  Gleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
order  to  invite  him  to  take  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  he  is 
id  to  have  taken  with  him  a  map  of  the  country.^  From  the 
amate  relation  in  which  Hecatseus  stood  to  Aristagoras,  it  is 
obable  that  this  was  his  work.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  earliest 
Bwion  on  which  this  species  of  geographical  illustration  is  men- 
ited,  and  it  coincides  with  the  era  of  Hecataeus.  The  map 
Aen  of  by  Herodotus  was  probably  founded  on  the  system  of 
m  eminent  geographer.  Such  progress  had  the  Oreek  language 
!«idy  made,  that  the  Ionic  of  Hecatseus  is  said  to  have  been 
purer  than  that  of  Herodotus. 


>  Herod,  ii.  21. 


«  Ibid.  iv.  18,  33. 


•  Ibid.  V.  49. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GRIEK  PHILOSOPHY  OWED  ITS  ORIGIN  TO  THE  GREEK  MIlfD,  AND  NOT  TO  FOREIGN  INTLU- 
RNCES. — INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGION,  POETRY,  AND  POLITICS. — PHBRECTDES  OF  STIOS 
FIRST  TREATED  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUBJECTS. — THERE  WAS,  HOWEVER,  AS  YET  HO 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEM. — THALES  THE  FIRST  PHYSICAL  PHILOSOPHER. — THE  EARU- 
EST  PHILOSOPHICAL  DOCTRINES  DIFFICULT  TO  DISCOVER. — THE  ORIENTAL  ORIGIN  (ff 
GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  INSISTED  ON  BY  COMPARATIVELY  MODERN  AUTHORITIES-^ARGC- 
MENT8  AGAINST  THIS  THEORY. — PERIOD  AT  WHICH  ORIENTAL  DOCTRINES  WERE  FIRST 
INFUSED  INTO  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.^POINT  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  THE  PHILth 
80PRICAL  AND  POETICAL  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE. — PHILOSOPHY  FOLLOWED  THE  SUB- 
DIVISIO.N'S  OF  THE  GREEK  NATION. — THE  IONIAN  AND  DORIAN  SCHOOLS. — THE  SLEATK 
SCHOOL.— ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OTHER  TWO. 

As  philosophy  is  the  expression  of  human  thought,  a  histoiy 
of  Oroek  philosophy  must  necessarily  obtain  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  in  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  Greek  nation  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
poetry  became  more  philosophical  in  their  character.  The  war- 
like adventures  of  the  heroic  age,  which  delight  us  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  gave  place  to  the  theogonies  and  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod; 
physical  and  metaphysical  theories  and  speculations — ^not,  indeed, 
as  yet  founded  on  induction  and  observation,  but  as  baseless  and 
.fanciful  as  the  most  imaginative  poetical  effusions — ^were  expressed 
in  the  same  metrical  language  to  which  alone  the  popular  ear  and 
taste  were  as  yet  accustomed. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  philosophy  of  Greece  was  of 
Oriental  origin,  but  with  this  theory  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  phenomenon  that  different  systems  sprang  up,  and  opposing 
schools  were  formed  simultaneously  and  independently  of  each 
other. 

If  then  the  spirit  of  philosophical  investigation,  which  was  de- 
veloped so  early  in  the  Greek  nation,  owed  its  beginnings  to  the 
Greek  mind  itself  and  not  to  foreign  influences,  the  question  arises, 
to  what  influences  are  we  indebted  for  these  invaluable  treasures 
of  intellectual  power  ? 
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The  three  subjects  which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in 
brming  the  Greek  mind,  and  in  directing  its  speculation,  were 
"eligion,  poetry,  and  politics.  Impressed  with  a  strong  and  lively 
Mntiment  of  veneration  for  Deity,  the  Greek,  when  he  began  to 
think,  was  not  long  in  perceiving  how  abhorrent  to  all  pure  and 
high  views  were  the  doctrines  of  the  popular  mythology.  Again, 
when  he  turned  his  thoughts  inward  and  contemplated  his  own 
nature,  he  naturally  concluded  that  so  far  as  man  could  form  a 
conception  of  a  Divine  nature,  it  must  be  of  a  Being  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  noblest  part  of  himself,  namely,  his  intellect. 
The  same  inquiring  spirit,  therefore,  which  aspired  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  the  imiverse,  and  the  nature  of  that  one  Being  or 
principle  by  which  the  order  and  operations  of  nature  were  go- 
Toned,  would  also  seek  to  trace  the  operations  of  mind,  and  the 
hirs  which  governed  the  intellect.  Whilst  the  germ  of  philo- 
lophy  may  be  thus  traced  even  in  the  very  mythical  superstitions 
of  Greek  popular  religion,  a  symbolical  connection  between  the 
powers  and  processes  of  nature  and  the  ceremonials  of  public 
lorahip  was  maintained  by  those  mysteries  which  were  revealed 
only  to  the  initiated  few.  The  popular  religion  recognized  an  in- 
dwelling of  the  Divine  presence  in  every  natural  phenomenon  and 
e?ery  visible  created  thing,  and  so  far  recognized  also  laws  of 
Btture,  and  therefore  a  subject  for  philosophical  inquiry.  The 
religion  inculcated  by  the  mysteries  taught  that  the  ceremonies, 
Mindly  and  ignorantly  performed,  were  symbolical  of  certain 
natural  phenomena,  and  therefore  prepared  the  initiated  worship- 
pers to  contemplate  not  only  the  phenomena  but  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  the  operations  of  nature  were  carried  on. 

The  religion  of  Ghreece,  as  well  mystical  as  popular,  taught  that 
Nature  worked  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  laws,  and  therefore  the 
Bind  of  Greece  was  thus  prepared  to  inquire  into  and  speculate 
Dpon  the  laws  themselves. 

Again,  the  poetical  sentiment  led  to  similar  results.  The  de- 
Totional  and  poetical  feelings  are  closely  connected,  and  religious 
sentiments  recognize  in  poetry,  or  in  the  outpourings  of  a  fervid 
imagination,  their  appropriate  vehicle  of  expression. 

None  felt  more  deeply  than  the  Greek  this  close  connection 
which  unites  the  literature  of  speculative  thought  so  closely  with 
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that  of  the  imagination.  Verse  was  the  language  of  inspiration 
even  in  ages  when  prose  writing  had  become  conmion ;  the  reve- 
lations of  Deity  were  in  verse  ;  a  holiness  invested  the  character 
of  the  poet  as  the  favored  of  heaven,  and  as  owing  his  power  to 
influence  men's  minds  to  direct  inspiration.  Poetry  deals  with  the 
ideal,  the  immaterial ;  it  has  to  do  with  imagery ;  its  sobjects  are 
the  creations  of  the  mind.  It  invests  things  which  have  no  real 
existence  with  a  reality,  so  far  as  mental  conceptions  are  con- 
cerned. Hence  the  same  faculties  which  are  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetry  are  easily  diverted  to  the  speculations  of  meta- 
physics, or  even  to  that  imaginative  system  of  natural  science 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  the  early  philosophers. 

Lastly,  the  established  relations  of  society  and  the  institations 
of  a  state  arise  out  of  a  conception  of  the  moral  relations  which 
men  bear  to  one  another,  and,  in  their  turn,  exercise  a  reciprocal 
influence  upon  the  notions  which  individuals  form  of  these  rela- 
tions. Free  institutions,  such  as  those  which  distinguished  the 
Ionian  race,  imply  a  jealousy,  regard  to  right  and  justice,  first  as 
regards  ourselves,  next  as  regards  any  interference  with  the  rights 
of  others.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  the  influence  which  poli- 
tics must  have  had  upon  the  high  and  noble  tone  which  pervades 
Greek  moral  philosophy. 

Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  lived  in  the  era  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
about  the  58th  or  59th  Olympiad,^  is  said  to  have  first  attempted 
to  treat  in  prose  of  those  subjects  which  may  be  considered  philo- 
sophical, and  Herodotus'  relates  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  wrote  on  parchment,  an  invention  ascribed  to  the  lonians. 

Living,  as  he  did,  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  his  speculations, 
though  generally  termed  philosophical,  were  rather  theological 
and  mythical.  ^^  He  stands,  as  it  were,"  says  Aristotle,  ^^  on  the 
boundary  line  between  mythical  poetry  and  philosophy."^  Early 
traditions  assert  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans,  and  hence  he  gained  the  reputation  of  a  sooth- 
sayer and  diviner;  but  there  is  no  better  authority  for  these 
statements  than  the  theory  which  attributes  to  Oriental  sources 
the  origin  of  Oreek  philosophy.    A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis 

*  Matthin,  History  of  Greek  Literature ;  Soidas,  s.  ▼. 

*  Herod,  r.  6S.  *  Ariitotle,  Met  sir.  4. 
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18  also  attributed  to  him^  and  he  is  said  to  have  taught  this  doo* 
trine  to  Pythagoras. 

The  passage^  quoted  bj  0.  Miiller  from  the  fragments  of 
Pherecydes  is  the  best  adapted  of  any  which  can  be  adduced  to 
show  the  nature  of  these  early  speculations.  ^^  Zeus/'  he  writes, 
**  Chronoe  and  Chthonia  existed  from  eternity.  Ghthonia  was 
eaUed  Ge,  since  Zeus  endowed  her  with  honor.'*  He  next  relates 
how  Zeus  transformed  himself  into  Eros,  the  god  of  love,  wishing 
to  form  the  world  from  the  original  materials  made  by  Ghronos 
and  Chthonia*  ^^Zeus  makes  a  large  and  beautiful  garment; 
upon  it  he  paints  Earth  and  Ogenos  (Ocean),  and  the  horses  of 
Ogenos,  and  he  spreads  the  garment  over  a  winged  oak."  This 
is  evidently  poetry,  although  expressed  in  prose ;  assertion,  and 
not  speculation ;  the  germ  from  which  philosophy  was  developed, 
but  net  philosophy.  There  is  here  no  observation  of  natural  pl^e- 
nomena^  no  attempt  to  investigate  the  connection  between  cause 
and  effect ;  and  yet  these  are  both  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
ititute  a  system  of  physical  science.  Again,  in  the  mythical 
traditions  of  Greek  religion  transmitted  by  the  poets,  originated 
many  of  the  earliest  so  called  philosophical  dogmas.  When 
Homer  taught  that  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the  progenitors  of 
gods  and  men,  he  furnished  the  germ  of  the  physical  assumption 
that  all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  flux.  When  Hesiod  sang  of 
Chaos  and  Eros  as  the  parents  of  all  existing  things,  he  separated 
lad  distinguished  matter  from  the  creative  cause,  a  doctrine 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Ionic  school. 

As  the  habit  of  thought,  which  led  to  the  speculations  of  phy- 
sical philosophy,  grew  gradually  out  of  the  mystical  fables  of 
religion  and  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  poets,  so  the  principles 
rf  moral  philosophy  may  first  be  traced  in  the  isolated  apoph- 
thegms and  proverbs  of  moralists  and  politicians,  like  the  Seven 
Sages.  Observation  of  human  character  and  motives ;  of  man's 
political  and  social  relations  made  amidst  the  difficult  and  turbu- 
Int  circumstances  of  Greek  public  life,  rather  than  thought  out 
in  solitude,  led  these  great  men  to  embody  the  results  in  short  and 
terse  sentences,  which  might  make  an  impression  by  their  no velty, 
and  by  their  brevity  be  retained  in  the  memory.     These  enunci- 

>  MUUer,  p.  241. 
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ations  of  condensed  wisdom  were  not  confined  to  a  few^  like '  die 
obscure  reasoning  and  speculations  of  systematic  philosophy,  bal 
were  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  people  generally,  anj 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  popular  mind. 

But  great  as  was  the  reputation  which  the  authors  of  the« 
moral  axioms  enjoyed  as  wise  and  shrewd  thinkers  and  saga 
cious  observers  of  human  nature,  their  isolated  and  unconnectec 
apophthegms  were  as  far  from  constituting  a  system  of  mora 
philosophy  as  the  beautiful  but  fanciful  fables,  already  spokei 
of,  were  from  embodying  the  true  principles  of  physical  inves 
tigation.  Philosophy  implies  system,  and  system  implies  no 
merely  a  collection  of  independent  dicta,  howeyer  wise  and  tnn 
and  well  founded  they  may  be,  but  a  logical  sequence  of  cauai 
and  effect,  a  chain  of  propositions  deduced  in  regular  order  fron 
first  principles,  a  mutual  dependence  of  the  several  parts  so  cloM 
that  the  falsity  of  one  shakes  and  endangers  the  safety  of  tb 
whole. 

It  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  the  Greek  mine 
has  as  yet  been  traced,  no  philosophical  system,  either  phynca 
or  moral,  is  discoverable.  The  Hesiodic  poets  introduced  inti 
their  poems  subjects  of  a  philosophic  character,  but  they  treatec 
them  as  poets,  and  not  as  philosophers.  The  Orphic  poenu 
merely  related  the  legendary  wonders  of  mythical  religion,  al 
though,  as  they  professed,  like  Hesiod,  to  give  an  account  oi 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  history  of  creation,  they  gave  then 
poetry  a  'philosophical  appearance.  The  gnomic  poets  and  thi 
political  sages  merely  expressed  the  results  of  their  observatioi 
of  human  character  in  isolated  axioms. 

Thales  alone  forms  an  exception  to  this  assertion  respectixif 
the  absence  of  philosophical  system  amongst  the  Greek  poets  anc 
prose  writers  who|were  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  H< 
was  not  only  a  statesman  and  a  moralist,  and  therefore  reckonec 
among  the  Seven  Sages,  but  he  was  also  the  first  physical  philoso 
pher,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  an  accurali 
perception  of  the  doctrines  and  theories  taught  by  the  earlier 
philosophers.  They  not  only  lie  scattered  up  and  down  tiH 
works  of  various  writers,  but  when  their  supposed  speculations  ar< 
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t\     collected  together  and  arranged,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that 

El    thej  are  genuine.     They  may  be  quoted  with  particular  objects 

h|    in  order  to  defend  some  favorite  thesis ;  they  may  be  wilfully 

misrepresented  or  accidentally  misunderstood ;  and  lastly,  in  the 

wi    later  philosophical  writers  in  which  they  are  found  most  plentiful- 

Ij,  the  sources  from  which  the  information  has  been  derived  are 

frequently  spurious  and  supposititious  treatises. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  authors  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
that  the  Oriental  origin  of  Greek  philosophy  has  been  so  much 
insisted  on,  whilst  in  the  works  of  the  oldest  philosophical  writers 
themselves,  and  of  ancient  liistorians,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
of  that  intercourse  between  them  and  Oriental  philosophers  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  their  deriving  their  theories 
from  such  foreign  sources.  The  doctrines  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  are  doubtless  discovered  in  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  but 
the  resemblance  is  rather  general  than  exact,  nor  is  it  greater 
than  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  human  intellect  being 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  same  subjects. 

The  antecedent  probability  of  such  resemblance  being  disco- 
vered is  still  farther  increased  by  the  ethnical  connection  which 
sabsists  between  the  different  races  of  mankind.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  in  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  united  two  elements, 
from  one  of  which  the  Persians  derived  their  origin — ^from  the 
other  the  civilized  races  of  Northern  India — ^we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that  many  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  held  in  their 
different  countries  would  be  found  to  be  identical.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  intercourse  between  the  founders  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  the  Brachmans  of  India,  or  the  Magi  of  Persia, 
in  order  to  account  for  similarity  of  philosophical  ideas  developed 
from  similarly  constituted  minds.  Had  there  been  any  strong 
resemblance  in  points  of  detail,  we  might  infer  an  historical  con- 
nection, because  it  is  in  details,  rather  than  in  vague  and  general 
principles,  that  instruction  and  tradition  exercise  their  principal 
influence ;  but  in  details  and  subordinate  parts,  even  of  a  most 
important  kind,  the  similarity  vanishes,  and  in  the  practical  re- 
sults and  the  application  to  human  conduct  and  physical  pheno- 
mena the  greatest  possible  difference  is  discernible. 
A  priortj  therefore,  that  degree  of  resemblance  which  may 
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dmbdefls  be  traced  between  Oriental  and  Greek  philosophy,  fur- 
niflheB  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  latter  derires  its  origin 
from  the  former. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  Greek  philosophy  wu  * 
partly  derived  from  the  East,  partly  the  offspring  of  national  in- 
tellect.    If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  want  of  unity,  if 
not  absolute  inconsistency ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  speculations  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  so  far 
as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  fragments  which  remain, 
and  from  the  dogmas  quoted  and  referred  to  by  other  subsequent 
writers,  there  is  no  trace  of  that  want  of  connection  which  wouU 
necessarily  result  from  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element 
The  sequence  of  ideas  from  the  principles  assumed,  however  fiJae 
they  may  themselves  be,  is  simple  and  logical,  and  such  as  might 
naturally  result  from  the  employment  of  acute  and  subtle  reason- 
ing powers,  unaided  by  any  help  but  the  natural  energy  of 
philosophical  and  inquiring  spirit.  r 

There  are  likewise  some  deficiencies  observable  in  the  Greek  --. 
philosophy,  which  would  not  have  existed  had  intercourse  with  1 
the  East,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  systems  exercised  J 
an  influence  on  its  doctrines.  Eastern  philosophy  would  have  ^ 
taught  Greece  more  perfect  notions  respecting  the  personally 
of  the  Deity ;  would  have  accustomed  the  Greek  mind  to  contem- 
plate the  divine  power  as  creative,  and  as  present  and  active  in 
its  influence  over  the  phenomena  of  nature;  would  have  defined 
more  clearly  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  as  a  moral  governor 
of  the  universe,  and  probably  would  have  suggested  the  authoritj 
of  external  revelation.  These  subjects  did  not  form  a  part  of 
Greek  philosophy.  Deity  was  little  more  than  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  reason.  Matter  was  as  eternal  as  God.  Revelation  wai 
looked  upon  as  a  mythical  fable.  God  did  not  interfere  in  the 
concerns  or  interests  of  man.  Whatever  appearance  is  to  1m 
found  of  dependence  upon  divine  help  and  support,  it  proceedi 
from  the  natural  instinct  which  recognizes  the  need  of  supematurtl 
assistance,  and  which  yearns  for  fellowship  and  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being.  Moreover,  when  the  historical  evidence  on 
which  the  assumption  is  based  is  accurately  investigated,  it  appears 
to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  establish  the  truth  of  such  a  theory. 
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It  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  authority  of  authors  who  flourished 
in  too  late  a  period  to  be  of  any  value — a  period  subsequent  to  a 
time  when  an  Oriental  influence  on  philosophy  had  doubtless  be- 
'gim  to  be  established.     Accordingly,  doctrines  which  were  intro- 
dnced  after  the   decay  of  Greek   philosophy  had   commenced^ 
fere  erroneously  referred  to  an  age  antecedent  to  its  flourishing 
era ;  and  principles,  which  were  afterwards  infused,  were  mis- 
taken for  the  original  sources  from  which  the  whole  system  was 
derived.     It  is  not  here  contended  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy,  but  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
parent  in  any  sense  of  the  former  ;  that  they  were  independent 
of  one  another ;  that  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy  is  essentially 
Ghreek ;  and  that  Oriental  doctrines  were  a  subsequent  and  late 
admixture  and  infusion.     The  period  fixed  by  Hitter,^  with  great 
appearance  of  probability,  for  the  first  infusion  of  Oriental  doc- 
trines into  Greek  philosophy  synchronizes  with  the  decay  of  the 
Socratic  schools. 

In  investigating  the  history  of  Greek  philosophical  literature, 
t  striking  point  of  resemblance  is  observable  between  it  and  their 
poetical  literature,  a  resemblance  arising  out  of  the  national 
flharacter  itself.  If  history,  and  not  mere  mythical  tradition,  is 
tdken  as  a  guide,  it  is  clear  that,  although  the  Greek  boasted  of  a 
oommon  national  existence,  and  the  Hellenic  name  was  a  national 
title  used  in  a  collective  sense,  and  opposed  to  that  of  barbarian ; 
jet  that  this  national  whole  was  made  up  of  several  separate 
tribes.  These  tribes,  as  they  were  distinct  in  dialect,  so  they 
differed  widely  in  feelings,  principles,  tastes,  interests,  and  poli- 
ties ;  almost  so  widely  as  sometimes  to  preclude  the  p^ibility 
of  amalgamation.  They  yearned,  indeed,  for  unity.  They  pos- 
iMsed  institutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  be  a  bond  of  union, 
and  to  keep  up  an  undying  remembrance  of  their  common  name, 
and  sometimes  under  extreme  pressure  and  danger  externally, 
that  unity  was  attained — temporarily,  indeed,  but  still  sufficiently 
for  warranting  the  assertion  that  Greece  was  one  nation,  though 
divided  by  opposite  principles  and  conflicting  interests. 

Similar  to  their  national  character  was  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
tbeir  national  literature.     Its  several  parts  originated  in  different 

I  Bitter,  p.  160. 
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localities,  they  wore  the  produce  of  differently  constituted  mindfl, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  several  parts  united  in  one  whole,  hir^ 
monious,  indeed,  but  still  exhibiting  the  characteristic  differences 
of  its  original  elements,  and  forming  that  peculiarly  national  spe- 
cies of  composition,  the  Attic  drama. 

The  epic  poem  resulted  from  the  liveliness,  energy,  and  exquisite 
taste  of  the  Ionian  Greek.     When  transplanted  into  the  ruder 
country  of  Hesiod  it  lost  its  heroic  character,  and  became  depressed 
to  a  human  level,  by  depicting  the  cares,  the  sorrows,  the  difficul- 
ties of  human  life ;  but  though  it  lost  much  of  its  superhuman 
grandeur,  it  gained  in  moral  dignity  and  instructive  power.    GraTe  : 
sternness  characterized  the  lyric  muse  of  the  Dorians,  effeminate  | 
softness  and  passionate  transport  inspired  the  ^olian  poets  of  ^ 
Lesbos;  but  all  these  different  elements  make  up  a  literature,  j 
possessing  characteristics  common  to  all ;  some  of  its  features  are  ^ 
peculiar  to  itself,  unlike  those  of  any  other  original  national    • 
literature,  and  evidently  the  developments  of  one  nation's  mind. 

Similar  to  this  also,  was  the  progressive  formation  of  Greek 
philosophy.  It  was  first  cultivated  in  separate  schools,  professing 
different  principles,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  pursuing  different 
subjects  of  inquiry.  The  localities  of  these  schools  of  philosophy 
were  originally  as  distinct  as  those  of  the  schools  of  poetry,  nor 
was  it  until  the  age  of  Socrates  that  one  universal  home  of  Greek 
philosophy  was  established  in  that  centre  of  nationality,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  science,  Athens. 

So  long  as  the  schools  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  were 
maintained,  there  may  be  said  to  have  existed,  notwithstanding 
the  differences  which  subsisted  between  them,  a  period  of  philoso- 
phical unity  in  Greece ;  but  this  unity  it  was  as  impossible  to  main- 
tain, as  it  was  to  keep  up  their  wished-for  unity  as  a  nation;  with 
corruption  came  division,  and  philosophy,  though  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Greece,  was  no  longer  the  uniform  expression  of  Greek 
intellect. 

Philosophy,  like  poetry,  followed  the  subdivisions  of  the  Greek 
nation.  The  lonians  had  their  school  in  Asia  Minor,  which  de- 
voted itself  principally  to  the  investigation  of  physical  phenomena, 
and  only  incidentally  pursued  the  science  of  morals.  The  Dorian 
school,  which,  from  its  great  founder,  was  termed  the  Pythagorean, 
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floorifihed  in  the  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  and  this  school,  even 

when  it  examined  the  phenomena  of  nature,  applied  to  them  the 

principles  and  reasonings  of  ethical  philosophy.     This  difference 

is  precisely  what  might  be  expected  from  the  lively  sensibility  of 

the  Ionian  mind  to  the  marvels  and  beauties  of  nature,  which 

11  so  universally  manifested  in   their  poetical  literature,  and 

from  the  strict  sense  of  duty  which  led  the  Dorian  to  view  every 

nibject  in  an  ethical  aspect,  to  refer  everything  to  a  standard  of 

moral  fitness.     Thus,  to  them  the  identity  of  moral  and  natural 

laws  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  thus,  whilst  the  lonians,  in  their 

enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  forgot  the  Divine 

author,  the  Dorian  referred  all  the  laws  by  which  these  phenomena 

were  regulated  to  a  manifestation  of  the  attributes  and  perfections 

of  the  Deity. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  literature,  the  Ionian  race  maintained  its  superiority. 
The  method  of  investigation  pursued  by  this  school  was  far  more 
philosophical  than  that  of  the  Dorians ;  it  was  inductive,  and  en- 
deavored to  discover  the  facts,  the  oft,  as  it  was  termed,  rather 
ihan  to  investigate  the  dcort,  ue,y  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
<m  certain  preconceived  notions  of  moral  fitness  and  propriety. 
Throughout  its  whole  existence  the  school  of  Ionia  enjoyed  a  re- 
putation worthy  of  a  succession  of  philosophers,  which  begbn  with 
Thales,  and  ended  with  Socrates. 

Besides  these  two  earliest  schools,  there  arose  another,  some- 
what later  in  point  of  time,  but  afterwards  becoming  more  widely 
mfluential  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The  Pythagoreans  viewed 
the  phenomena  of  nature  under  a  moral  aspect,  the  lonians  under 
a  physical  one,  but  a  third  school  sprang  up  also  at  Elea,  the 
characteristic  of  which  was  logical  and  metaphysical  analysis. 

Genealogically,  the  Eleatic  school  was  Ionian,  for  the  place 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  the  modem  Velia  in  Italy,  was  an 
Ionian  colony,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  was  Xenophanes,  an 
Ionian,^  but,  geographically,  it  came  within  the  influence  of  the 
Pythagorean  schools. 

It  was,  indeed,  related  to  both,  and  yet,  in  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation which  it  pursued,  independent  of  either.     There  will,  in 

I  01.  Ix.,  B.  c.  540. 
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fact,  be  found  to  have  existed  a  principle  of  antagonism  bet 
the  Eleatic  philosophy  and  the  two  other  systems.  It  did 
pretend  to  the  original  investigation  of  natural  phenomena 
it  professed  to  examine,  according  to  the  principles  of  hi 
reason,  the  logical  conclusiveness  of  the  arguments  adduced, 
futation  of  error,  therefore,  was  its  province,  rather  than  th 
Testigation  of  new  truths. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TVO  STSTSM8  IN  TBS  IONIAN  8CHOOL|  THl  DTNAMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL. — ^TBE  PHILO- 
90PHT  07  THAJLBS. — ANAXIMANDBR. — ANAXIMENES. — HERACLITUS. — PTTHAOOEAS. — 
BIS  DOCTBINE8  07  NUMBER  AND  HARMONY. — HIS  THEORY  07  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. — 
BIS  BEL1E7  IN  THE  8U7EB10BITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ACTIVITY  TO  COBPOBEAL  OBOANI- 
ZATION. — THE  ELBATIC  8CH9OL. — ITS  OBIGIN.— XENOPHANES. — HIS  H18TOBY  AND  DOC- 
TRINES. 

The  Ionian  school  of  philosophy  embraced  two  distinct  systems, 
the  dynamical  and  mechanical.  The  former  supposes  an  innate 
force  and  energy  in  nature,  the  spontaneous  changes  and  develop- 
ments or  generations  of  which,  without  the  operation  of  any  exter- 
Bal  influence,  constitute  the  visible  phenomena.  The  latter  as- 
tomes  the  existence  of  immutable  elements,  incapable  of  develop- 
ment or  alteration  of  form,  and  the  phenomena  are  produced  by 
the  different  combinations  of  these  elements  set  in  motion,  either 
by  an  internal  power  or  an  external  influence.-  The  dynamical 
theory  was  supported  by  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
lonia,  and  Heraclitus ;  the  mechanical  by  Anaximander,  Anax- 
igoras,  and  his  disciple  Archelaus,  the  teacher  of  Socrates.  Of 
these  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaximander,  and  Heraclitus  belong 
to  the  period  of  Greek  literature  which  is  treated  of  in  this  book. 

Thales. 

A  biography  of  Thales  has  already  been  inserted  amongst  those 
of  the  Seven  Sages ;  it  will  therefore  only  be  necessary  here  to 
give  some  account  of  his  philosophical  system.  False  as  his  theo- 
ries are,  they  deserve  the  title  of  philosophical,  because  they  are 
founded  on  observation  and  analogy,  and  so  far  widely  differ  from 
the  mere  assertions  of  poetry.  He  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  Greek  philosophy.  He  observed  first  the  natu- 
ral process  by  which  the  life  of  vegetation  is  developed,  from  a 
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germ  or  seed,^  and  second,  that  moisture  generates  warmth,  and 
warmth  is  the  cause  of  nutrition  and  production.  Hence  his  two 
leading  doctrines,  that  the  whole  world  was  a  living  being,  ma- 
tured and  produced  from  a  seed,  in  which  the  phenomena  were 
contained,  although  as  yet  latent  and  imperfect;  and  that  the 
origin  of  all  things  was  the  element  of  moisture,  or  water. 

Cicero'  informs  us  that  he  believed  in  an  intelligent  First 
Cause,  and  asserted  that  out  of  water  the  Divine  mind  created  all 
things.'  That  the  Deity  was  without  beginning  and  the  soul  of 
man  immortal,  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  his  creed.  Doctrines 
are  also  attributed  to  him,  which  argue  remarkable  progress  in 
astronomy  and  geometry.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
calculate  and  predict  a  solar  eclipse ;'  to  have  taught  that  the 
moon  shone  by  reflected  light,  and  to  have  discovered  that  the 
angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle, 

Anaximander. 

Anaximander,  in  order  to  preserve  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment, must  be  placed  next  to  Thales,  although,  as  has  been  stated, 
he  was  a  mechanical  philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Miletus, 
was  born  in  the  third  year  of  the  forty-third  Olympiad,  and  died 
shortly  after  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad.^  Tradition  informs  us 
that  his  earliest  labors  were  devoted  to  subjects  of  practical  utility. 
Strabo'  ascribes  to  him  the  first  map ;  Diogenes^  the  use,  if  not 
the  invention,  of  the  sun-dial.  He  taught  that  the  Deity  per- 
vaded the  tuxi verse ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  divine,  as  being  the  dwelling-places  of  the  divine  essence. 

The  absence  of  resemblance  between  his  philosophy  and  that 
of  Thales,  renders  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  he  was  the  pupil 
of  the  latter,  highly  improbable ;  indeed,  the  succession  and  mu- 
tual relation  of  the  philosophers  in  the  Ionian  school,  appear  to 
be  arbitrarily  assumed.  According  to  Anaximander,  then,  the 
principle  (o^cxn)  of  all  nature  was  the  Infinite  {to  aicti^ov),  f.  e.,  a 
mixture  (#4*7^*)  of  elements  from  which  substances  were  evolved 
by  separation  (6iax^i'cl$)y  the  homogeneous  parts  being  attracted 

1  Arist.  MeUph.  i.  3.       ■  De  Nat  Deer.  i.  10.        *  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  49. 
^  B.  c.  609.  *  Strabo,  i.  L  *  Piog.  Laert  IL  L 
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to  each  other.^     The  external  cause  which  produced  this  effect 
mechanically,  was  motion,  and  this  was  eternal ;  into  the  infinite 
all  things  were  again  dissolved.     The  difference  between  the  dy- 
namical and  mechanical  theory,  is  at  once  made  clear  by  this 
example.     The  elements  evidently  possess  no  internal  power  of 
change,  but  an  external  force  impressed  upon  them  produces  new 
combinations.     According  to  the  system  of  Anaximander,  the 
earth  was  cylindrical,  and  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse, where  it  was  kept  motionless  by  its  equi-distance  from  all 
the   forces   and  motions  which   surrounded  it.     The  heavenly 
bodies  moved  round  the  earth,  each  on  a  material  orbit,  or  sphere. 
The  cold  elements,  which  had  been  separated  by  motion  from  the 
hot,  arranged  themselves  in  the  centre,  the  hot  elements  in  the 
circumference  of  the  mxiverse.     The  solar  heat,  acting  upon  the 
moister  parts  of  the  earth,  produced  animated  beings  by  a  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  the  last  created  of  which  was  man. 

Anaximenes. 

Anaximenes  was  also  a  native  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about 
the  sixtieth  Olympiad.  There  is  a  general  resemblance  discovera- 
Ue  between  his  fundamental  doctrines  and  those  of  Thales,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  the  primary  element  of  Thales  was 
water,  that  of  Anaximenes,  air.  From  air  he  supposed  that  all 
things  were  produced;  and,  like  Anaximander,  he  believed  that 
into  air  all  were  finally  resolved.  This  was  the  undying  princi- 
ple of  vitality  which  pervaded  the  world;  it  was  the  breath  of  life 
which  caused  man  to  be  a  living  soul.  The  modifications  of  this 
clement,  by  which  all  things  were  generated,  were  effected  by 
farefaction  and  condensation  {<m6  ftaydfi7f9(  xtU  ^vxrofi^fof),  and 
hence  originated  the  four  simple  bodies,  the  four  elements,  as  they 
Btill  continued  to  be  termed  popularly,  earth,  air,  fire,  water. 
Both  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  have  been  accused  of  athe- 
ism, although  both  held  the  eternity  and  agency  of  an  intelligent 
First  Cause.  Their  atheism  consisted  in  attributing,  like  the 
Test  of  the  Ionic  school,  physical  effects  to  physical  causes,  in- 
stead of  accounting  for  their  existence  on  the  principles  of  my- 

'  Aritt.  Metaph.  zii.  2. 
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thologj.  Their  real  belief  was  pantheism,  the  belief  in  all  per- 
vading mind,  and  not  a  personal  Deity.  As  from  the  epic  tra- 
dition, that  ocean  flowed  around  the  earth,  was  developed  the 
Thaletic  idea  that  the  earth,  like  a  broad  island,  floated  on  water; 
80  this  philosopher  held  that  the  earth,  flat  like  a  leaf,  was  sup- 
ported on  the  air.  From  the  earth  were  produced  all  the  he»- 
venly  bodies,  and  these,  in  form  and  substance,  resemble  their 
parent. 

Heraclitus. 

Heraclitus  was  bom  at  Ephesus  about  the  sixty-ninth  Olym- 
piad.* Owing  to  the  early  state  of  the  Greek  language,  the  m- 
fancy  of  prose  composition  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  and  its 
consequent  inapplicability  to  the  expression  of  philosophical 
thought,  he  is  notorious  for  the  diflSculty  of  his  style,  and  the 
figurative  form  in  which  he  enunciated  his  doctrines.  He  has 
therefore  been  surnamed  crxofftvoj,  or  the  obscure. 

The  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  and  collected  by  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  Schleiermacher,*  bear  witness  to  the 
justness  of  this  epithet,  by  the  obscurity  of  their  diction,  and 
their  archaic  style.     Aristotle,  in  his  "  Rhetoric,"^  mentions  this 
defect  in  his  composition,  as  an  example  of  style   difficult  to 
punctuate.     Prose  was  just  growing  out  of  poetry,  its  langui^ 
was  rather  metaphorical  than  exact,  and  the  ideas  of  the  philoso- 
pher had  not  as  yet  found  any  corresponding  terms ;  and  hence, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  his  doctrines  are,  because  of 
the  figurative  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.     He  is  said    | 
by  Aristotle^  to  have  taught,  that  all  things  were  in  motion  ex-    ' 
cept  one  power,  by  which  all  were  moulded.     This  power  was    ! 
fate  {(lfM^i**f^)y  fixed  and  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Divine    ' 
mind. 

Melancholy  in  temperament,  and  aristocratic  in  his  prejudices, 
he  separated  himself  from  the  stirring  pursuits  of  active  life,  re- 
fused the  government  of  his  native  city,'  and  devoted  himself  to 
retirement  and  contemplation,  and  to  mourning  over  the  sin  and 
misery  of  man.     Who  his  instructor  was  is  doubtful,  but  di»n- 

*  B.  c.  504.  '  Museum  der  Alterthumswiss.         *  Rhet  iii.  5. 

^  De  CoeHo,  ilL  1.      *  Diog.  Laert. 
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dined  by  temper  to  learn  from  others,^  it  is  probable  that  he 
drew  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  for  his  doctrines,  and 
that  his  theories  were  the  result  of  observation  rather  than  eru- 
ption. There  is  an  important  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus  from  that  of  the  other  philosophers  of 
the  Ionian  school,  namely,  that  the  agency  of  the  Deity  as  the 
great  First  Cause,  is  more  prominently  brought  forward.  Al- 
though they  all  believed  in  the  Divine  intelligence,  the  laws  of 
nature  were  to  them  the  great  object  of  investigation,  but  he  con- 
sidered them  as  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  will,  the  expositions 
of  the  Divine  wisdom.  According  to  him  even  the  reason  of  man 
knot  part  of  his  nature,  but  is  due  to  the  inspiration  of  heavenly 
influence,  and  this  influence  is  the  cause  of  consciousness.^  This 
infusion  of  divinity  extended  to  all  nature,  and  hence  his  cele- 
lirated  dictum,  "Enter,  for  here  too  are  gods."  His  faith,  how- 
ever, was  pantheistic,  rather  than  a  belief  in  a  personal  deity  ;  but 
this  was  the  theological  creed  of  the  whole  Ionic  school.^ 

The  original  element  of  Heraclitus  was  fire,  which  was  the 
tital  principle  in  the  imiverse,  and  also  in  man.  The  various 
transmutations  of  this  element  were  ascribed  by  him  to  a  self-ex- 
isting motion.  Harmony,  he  says,  is  the  cause  and  preserver  of 
all  things,  but  it  is  a  harmony  of  antagonism  ;  an  agreement  of 
eontraries.  This  idea  probably  arose  from  illustrating  physical 
science  by  moral  considerations;  for  example,  sickness  makes 
health  pleasant,  and  labor  rest. 

As  fire  is  the  element  out  of  which  all  things  were  produced, 
80  it  is  that  into  which  all  will  be  resolved,  and  this  composition 
and  resolution  will  recur  continually  in  certain  cycles.  Hera- 
elitus  also  taught  the  imperfection  of  the  external  senses  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  germ  from  which  were  after- 
wards developed  doctrines,  exercising  an  important  influence  upon 
Grreek  philosophy. 

Pythagoras. 

So  much  of  fabulous  legend  is  mixed  up  with  the  history  of 
Pythagoras/  that  not  only  is  there  great  uncertainty  respecting 

1  £th.  vii.  5.  '  '  Biog.  Laert.  ix.  10. 

*  Arist.  de  Part  An.  i.  5,  *  Herod,  iv.  95. 
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the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  but  also  respecting  the  princi* 
pal  circumstances  of  his  life.^ 

The  Dorian  and  Achaean  states  of  that  part  of  Italy,  whidi, 
owing  to  its  being  colonized  by  Greek  settlers,  was  named  Magna 
Graecia,  turned  their  attention  to  subjects  of  philosophical  inquurji 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  lonitt 
schools :  and  whilst  the  opulence  of  commerce  was  fitting  the 
cities  of  Ionia  to  become  the  nursing-mothers  of  philosophj, 
Grecian  enterprise  was  providing  for  intellectual  efforts  another 
home  in  the  west,  in  the  luxurious  and  refined  settlements  of  the 
now  wild  and  desolate  Calabria.  The  celebrated  legislation  of 
Gharondas  of  Catana,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Locrian  Zaleucos, 
proves  that  social  questions  had  thus  early  engaged  the  attention 
of  powerful  minds,  in  that  part  of  the  European  continent.  At 
Crotona,  a  colony  of  the  Achseans,  a  school  flourished,  devoted  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  the  existence  of  which  probably  attracted 
Pythagoras,  after  he  had  completed  his  travels,  to  found  hil 
philosophical  school  in  that  city,  about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad, 
B.  c.  540. 

He  is  said  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  been  born  at  Samos, 
in  the  forty-ninth  Olympiad,  and  to  have  traced  his  pedigree  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history, 
except  that  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  to 
gratify  his  love  of  observation  and  his  taste  for  philosophical  in- 
quiry; and  tradition  points  to  him  as  the  first  who  called  himself 
a  philosopher,  t*^«<'otof>  i*  «,  a  lover  of  wisdorriy  whilst  others  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  less  modest  title  of  aoto»,  or  wise  men. 

His  political  principles  were  evidently  aristocratic,  for  he  WM 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  government  of  f  vc«ww>  who  were,  at 
has  been  already  stated,  the  temporary  patrons  and  leaders  ct 
the  growing  democratic  interests.  The  influence  also  of  himself, 
and  his  followers,  was  suflSciently  powerful  to  impose  an  aristocr^ 
tic  constitution  on  Crotona  and  the  neighboring  states.  The 
league  which  he  established,  although  it  was  a  religious  and  phi- 
losophical fraternity,  admission  into  which  was  accompanied  by 
mystical  rites  of  initiation,  constituted  also  a  political  bond  of 
union,  and  its  object  was  to  propagate  aristocratic  principles. 

K  Porphyry  and  lamblichas.  Life  of  Pythagoras* 
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Hence  it  was  a  political  tumult,  originating  with  the  popular 
party,  which  led  to  its  suppression,  and  the  consequent  persecu- 
ticm  of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  revolution  which  succeeded,  and 
which  pervaded  all  the  states  of  Magna  Grsecia,  whilst  it  made 
the  Pythagorean  sect  the  great  object  of  attack,  was  in  fact  a 
itmggle  between  the  two  great  opposing  political  factions,  and  led 
to  the  ascendancy  of  Achaean  over  Dorian  political  principles,  the 
liter  subversion  of  aristocracy,  and  the  final  establishment  of 
democratical  constitutions.  In  this  revolution,  Pythagoras  sought 
lafety  in  flight,  but  in  vain.  The  principles,  and  therefore  the 
influence,  of  his  enemies  extended  far  and  wide,  and  he  was  put 
to  death  at  Metapontum,*  whilst  Crotona,  which  had  rejected  his 
wise  counsels,  sank  into  decay  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen  to  pros- 
perity. 

The  views  which  have  been  generally  entertained  respecting 
die  Pythagorean  philosophy  have  been  derived,  not  from  an  exami- 
lation  of  ancient  authorities,  and  those  fragments  of  Pythagorean 
writers  which  are  probably  genuine,  but  from  writers  who  lived 
■nee  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  These  authors  ac- 
cepted as  genuine  a  vast  number  of  works  which  bore  the  title  of 
Pythagorean,  but  which  are  unquestionably  spurious,  and  also 
Bade  no  difference  between  the  Pythagoreanism  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  times.  The  inconsistencies,  therefore,  of  those  who  mis- 
imderstood  the  precepts  of  their  master,  were  incorporated  in  a 
tjBtem  with  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be  recon- 
dled. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  which 
uunber  bore  to  the  Pythagorean  philbsophy,  even  generally ;  in 
particular  cases  it  is  impossible.  Probably  in  some  of  its  appli- 
eations,  no  clear  ideas  existed  in  the  minds  of  these  philosophers 
themselves.  At  one  time,  the  term  number  is  used  as  though  it 
merely  signified  the  arithmetical  proportion  in  which  elements 
are  combined,  so  as  to  produce  different  phenomena.  Again,  in 
discussing  the  theory  of  musical  harmony,  and  that  theory  of  har- 
mony or  music  of  the  spheres  which  he  applied  to  his  astronomi- 
eal  system,  number  simply  expresses  the  ratio  which  strings, 
j^odncing  musical  tones,  bear  to  one  another,  and  of  that  relation 

'  (He.  de  Fin.  t.  2. 
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of  the  several  parts  of  the  universe,  which  constitutes  ordeTi 
regularity,  and  stability.  In  these  cases,  number  is  only  used  as 
representing,  symbolically,  the  mutual  relation  of  things  whick 
have  an  existence  independent  of  it. 

At  another  time,  when  the  monad  or  unity  is  spoken  of  as  tht 
principle  of  all  being,  it  appears  as  though  the  perception  whidi 
he  formed  of  it  was  that  of  something  real  and  material. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  the  symbo- 
lical sense  of  the  term,  was  the  one  adopted  by  Pythagoras  him- 
self, and  that,  by  a  forced  analogy,  number  was  afterwards  made 
use  of  by  his  followers  to  account  for  phenomena  to  which  it  w« 
totally  incapable  of  being  applied.  They  committed  the  common 
error  of  confounding  the  symbol  with  the  thing  signified.  In- 
stead of  being  content  with  aflBrming  that  harmony  depended  oft 
the  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  that  therefore 
this  proportion  was  the  law,  according  to  which  the  operations  of 
nature  were  carried  on,  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  carried  la§ 
theory  further,  and  considered  that  which  was  in  reality  only  iti 
symbolical  representative,  the  material  and  eflScient  cause  of  all 
things.  Harmony  seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
Pythagorean  system ;  the  leading  idea  which  at  first  got  possee- 
sion  of  his  mind.  Music  had  now  begun  to  exercise  an  influenoe 
over  poetry^  it  was  but  a  step  to  introduce  it  into  the  domain 
of  philosophy.  Its  application  to  account  for  the  order  and 
regularity  which  reigned  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  naturaDj 
suggested  itself  to  an  astronomer,  whose  studies  had  been  directed 
to  it  in  the  abstract,  and  who,  even  in  his  medical  studies,  was 
led  to  make  observations  on  it«  influence  upon  the  human  frame. 

Nor  is  number  an  unnatural  symbol  of  the  rules  which  govern 
the  various  relations  and  offices  of  moral  conduct.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  to  connect  mysterionfl 
ideas  with  abstract  nxunbers.  No  one  can  satisfactorily  explain 
the  almost  reverential  feeling  with  which  the  numbers  three  and 
seven  have  been  universally  regarded,  and  yet  the  fact  is  neve^ 
theless  undoubted.  The  application  of  number  as  the  measure  of 
aU  quantity;  the  relation  which  the  principles  of  geometry  were 
soon  found  to  bear,  not  only  to  extension  and  space,  but  to  all 
science;  the  capability  which  it  has  of  symbolically  representing 
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even  the  abstract  operations  of  the  human  mind  itself,  will  go  far 
to  illustrate  this  tendency,  but  not  to  explain  it. 

The  Pythagorean  axiom,  in  which  are  embodied  the  two  signi- 

'  Ccations  of  the  term  number,  before  alluded  to,  is  as  follows : — 

t  Humber  is  the  essence  (pvaCa)  and  principle  (oL^xn)  of  all  things. 

\  How,  what  is  contended  for  is,  that  so  far  as  essence  was  consid- 

-  ored  as  only  identical  in  meaning  with  principle  or  first  cause 

ikxi)}  the  doctrine  which  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  intended  to 

eonvey  is  clear  and  intelligible,  but  when  it  is  used^  to  signify 

fte  substance  of  things  (VX17),  language,  which  was  intended  to  be 

i^bolical,  is  applied  by  a  false  analogy  to  subjects  to  which  it  is 

^applicable. 

A  passage  in  the  "Metaphysics*'  of  Aristotle*  seems  to  imply 
tiial  the  studies  of  the  Pythagoreans  being  mathematical,  they 
aiBiimed  that  the  principles  of  mathematics  were  those  of  all 
idler  things.  Now,  number  is  the  first  of  these,  and  in  natural 
^bnomena  many  numerical  analogies  are  observable.  Again,  the 
froperties  of  harmony  are  represented  by  number.  The  false 
imclasion  drawn  from  these  premises  was  not  that  the  laws  of  the 
Irtoral  universe  were  harmony,  and  represented  by  number,  but 
tkal  the  universe  itself  was  number  and  harmony ;  probably,  all 
Ikat  Pythagoras  contended  for  was,  that  in  all  works,  human  and 
{fine,  harmony  and  proportion,  and  therefore  number  is  dis- 
comible  as  the  regulating  principle.  Had  the  Pythagoreans 
keen  acquainted  with  the  modem  theory  of  chemical  equivalents, 
tkey  would  have  seen  in  if  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  their 
ij^Btem. 

This  theory  of  number,  as  the  first  principle  in  nature,  is 
tendered  obscure  by  those  who,  like  Bitter,  considered  the  co- 
ordinate series  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,^  as  a  table  of  primal 
dements,  whereas  the  object  of  this  catalogue  was  totally  differ- 
ttt;  the  parallel  columns  representing  a  series  of  goods,  with 
flieir  corresponding  contraries,  and  among  these  is  reckoned  the 
mit,  the  primal  element,  the  representative  or  symbol  of  perfec- 
tion. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  number  was  reasonable,  so  far  as  it  resolved  all  the 

*  Aiiat.  Metaph.  i.  5.  '  Ibid.  •  Eth.  i.  4. 
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relations^  whether  of  space  or  time,  into  those  of  number  or  pro- 
portion, and  asserted  that  the  order  of  the  universe  was  maintained 
by  the  laws  of  harmony ;  but  that  it  became  arbitrary,  mere 
words   without   meaning,  when   it   assumed  that  mathematical  i 
quantities  and  ideas  were  not  symbols  of  things,  but  the  thingl  j 
themselves,  the  elements  out  of  which  material  essences  origin-  j 
ated,  and  that  even  virtue,  justice,  and  all  other  moral  qualitiai  i 
were  defined  by  certain  fixed  and  determined  numbers.  ^ 

The  same  mysticism  and  obscurity,  which  pervaded  the  doo- 
trines  already  spoken  of,  enter  also  into  the  investigations  of  thi 
Pythagoreans  respecting  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  The  humiii 
soul,  they  believed  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  eternal, 
personal,  dwelling  in  other  bodies  successively,  and  punished  or 
rewarded  in  its  future  state  of  being,  able  to  energize  only  hf 
means  of  its  union  with  the  body,  the  senses  of  which  are  ita 
instruments  and  organs.  They  divided  it  into  two  parts,  th» 
rational  and  irrational :  the  governing  part,  the  peculiar  property 
of  man ;  the  other  the  seat  of  the  passions  and  instincts,  commoB 
to  man,  together  with  the  lower  animals. 

After  all,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy was,  that  it  had  for  its  principal  objects  the  enundatioii 
of  one  great  truth,  the  superiority  of  intellectual  activity  to  , 
corporeal  organization.  Arbitrary  as  its  theory  of  numbers  may  | 
have  been,  nevertheless  in  teaching  that  all  knowledge  was  resolva- 
ble into  that  of  mathematical  relations,  it  referred  its  origin  not  to 
the  operations  of  the  bodily  senses,  but  of  pure  intellect.  Even 
in  musical  harmony  the  efiects  and  phenomena  alone  are  appre^ 
bended  and  appreciated  by  the  ear ;  the  theory  and  the  principloi 
of  harmony  must  be  investigated  by  the  logical  powers.  Thus  the 
intellect  was  made  the  judge  of  truth  of  every  kind,  without  any 
necessary  dependence  upon  the  deceptive  tendencies  of  the  exttfr- 
nal  senses.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  yearning  after  this  result,  io 
seductive  to  contemplative  minds,  which  led  Pythagoras  and  hil 
followers  into  the  unsound  applications  and  illogical  developme&tl 
of  a  theory  which,  in  its  simplicity,  appeared  to  rest  upon  M 
unreasonable  foundation. 
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THE  ELEATIO  SCHOOL. 


In  tliis  school  philosophical  investigation  was  pursued  on  more 
itaricti  J  logical  principles  than  have  been  hitherto  observable.  The 
bunders  of  it'recognized,  in  existent  systems,  a  mixture  of  what 
key  considered  truth  and  error ;  they  perceived  that  all  contain- 
ed many  arbitrary  assumptions  and  inconsequential  reasonings, 
i&d,  as  a  first  step,  they  applied  themselves  not  to  fresh  investi'> 
ption,  but  to  examining  the  theories  already  existing.  They 
kooght  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  each  theory  to  the  test  of  a 
rtrict  logical  analysis.  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of  this 
principle  into  philosophical  studies  forms  an  era  infinitely  more 
inportant  than  one  merely  distinguished  for  an  advance  in  ori- 
jftai  inquiry. 

■  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
Am  original  founders  of  the  Greek  colonies  carried  with  them  not 
mlj  commercial  enterprise  and  spirit,  but  also  that  desire  of  in- 
Heetoal  advancement,  which  so  strongly  marks  the  national 
riiaracter.  Hence,  the  little  colony  of  Elea,  in  Magna  Graccia, 
iMm  grew  into  eminence  for  its  patronage  of  science  and  learning. 
Uboat  the  sixtieth  Olympiad,  although  the  date  is  somewhat  un- 
ttrtain,  there  flourished  in  the  Ionian  city  of  Colophon,  which 
mA  been  previously  celebrated  as  the  native  town  of  Mimner- 
iQSy^  an  elegiac  poet  named  Xenophanes.  Political  troubles, 
irobably  the  attack  by  the  monarch  of  Persia  upon  the  liberties 
if  Ionia,  drove  him  from  his  native  land.  He  travelled  through 
Beily  and  Southern  Italy,  supporting  himself  as  a  wandering 
litiBtrel,  by  the  recitation  of  his  poems,  and  finally  settled  at 
Hea. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Plato,^  that  the  Eleatic  doc- 
rines  existed  previous  to  the  time  of  Xenophanes,  no  doubt  ex- 
its that  the  wandering  and  exiled  rhapsodist  turned  his  thoughts 
lO  philosophy,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  philoso- 
^eal  school  in  his  adopted  city.  Various  opinions  have  been 
keld  on  the  question,  as  to  who  was  his  philosophical  instructor, 
but  as  the  characteristic  of  his  didactic  poetry  is  a  determined 
opposition  to  the  vicious  polytheism  of  the  epic  poets,  there  is 

I  Hor.  Epist  II.  iL  100.  *  Soph.  p.  242. 
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nothing  in  his  system  which  might  not  have  been  the  work  of  an 
original  thinker,  placing  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  immoral 
doctrines.*  Out  of  the  negation  of  the  prevailing  superstitions, 
his  positive  doctrines  respecting  the  Deity  naturally  arose.  He 
denied  a  plurality  of  gods.  He  ridiculed  the  attributing  human 
forms  to  the  deities.  Ue  directed  the  bitterest  attacks  against  the 
impiety  of  representing  the  gods  as  guilty  of  disgraceful  crimes, 
such  as  are  found  constantly  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod. 

His  positive  doctrines  were  that  God  is  omnipotent  and  all- 
wise,  without  beginning  or  end ;  that  a  plurality  of  gods  is  incon- 
sistent with  and  contradictory  to  the  attributes  of  Deity,  for  two 
all-powerful  beings  could  not  exist  together.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  monotheism  of  Xenophanes  ^as  not  in  reality  pan- 
theism. He  asserts  that  God  was  the  same  as  the  universe,  but 
he  also  asserts  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  Whether, 
therefore,  his  idea  of  God  was  a  spiritual  essence  pervading  the 
material  universe,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  pure  panthe- 
ism is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  belief,  which  he  undoubtedly 
entertained,  that  God  had  a  personal  existence,  and  that  he  was 
the  all-wise  governor  of  the  universe.  According  to  the  natural 
system  of  Xenophanes,  the  four  elements  were  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  all  things.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  hypotheses,  this 
philosopher  appears  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
perfection of  all  human  knowledge.  He  saw  that  the  nature  of 
the  Deity  and  all  existing  things  was  beyond  the  sphere  as  well  of 
the  intellectual  powers  as  the  corporeal  senses  of  man. 

Although  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  Eleatic  school  were 
rather  negative  than  positive,  they,  nevertheless,  marked  a  great 
and  important  advance  in  philosophical  speculation;  first,  in 
asserting  the  unity  of  the  Deity;  and  secondly,  in  referring  the 
conclusions  of  other  systems  to  the  test  of  reason. 

^  Ritter ;  Diog.  Laert.  and  Sext.  Empir. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Ml  OF  FISISTRATTTS. — K^TABLISHMKNT  OP  TYRANNIES  IN  GREECE. — PATRONAGE  OF 
UTIRATURB  BT  PISISTRATVS. — THB  DRAMA. — DRAMATIC  TASTE  OF  THE  IONIAN  RACE. 
—NATURE  OP  DRAMATIC  POETRY. — RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OP  THE  ATTIC  DRAMA. — 
IELIGIOV8  DRAMA  OF  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH. — THE  RELIGION  OF  GREECE  NOT  UNFA- 
TORABLK  TO  THE  DRAMA,  OR  TO  ITS  FORMING  A  PART  OF  AN  ACT  OF  WORSHIP. — THE 
LUDICROUS  ELEMENT  NATURAL  TO  THE  DIONYSIAC  WORSHIP.  — SOME  NATIONS  DES- 
TITUTE OF  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE- — THE  TWO  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  DRAMA,  THE 
eaOEUS  AND  THE  DIALOGUE. — THE  CHORUS  IS  (1)  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  ELE- 
XBHT,  AND  (2)  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  SPECTATORS. — THE  ESSENCE  OF  THB 
MAXA  IS  THE  DIALOGUE. — LYRICAL  COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY. 


The  period  at  which  Greece  began  to  have  a  fixed  and  estab- 
Gshed  national  literature  was  that  of  Fisistratus,  commonly 
called  the  tyrant  {tv^awoi)  of  Athens. 

Almost  every  Greek  state,  except  Argos  and  Sparta,  was,  at 
some  period  of  its  existence,  under  the  government  of  a  tv^owoj. 
The  period  of  his  sway  was  the  transition  state  through  which 
Mch  little  republic  passed  in  its  progress  towards  liberty. 

The  tyrants  were  in  fact  the  regenerators  of  Greece.  Abso- 
lute monarchy  had  given  way  to  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  this  had 
degenerated  into  an  oppressive  oligarchy ;  the  people  increasing 
in  commercial  wealth  and  that  intelligence  which  accompanies  it, 
had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  but  not 
enough  to  govern  and  act  for  themselves.  The  dominion  of  a 
tv^a990i  was  therefore  necessarily  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  free  constitutions.  The  era  of  these  provisional  govem- 
mentB  was  an  era  of  progress ;  their  policy  was,  owing  to  the  cir- 
14 
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cumstances  which  raised  them  to  power,  favorable  to  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  national  character. 

When,  therefore,  we  read  that  Sparta  and  Argos  were  the  un- 
compromising enemies  of  tyranny,  we  must  remember  that  this 
implies  that  they  were  the  bitterest  opponents  of  liberty.  They 
were  Dorians,  and  therefore,  by  the  prejudices  of  race  and  blood, 
aristocratic ;  to  oppose  tyrants  would,  therefore,  be  to  oppose  the 
overthrow  of  their  own  political  system. 

The  Ionian  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  nature  enterpris- 
ing, restless,  fond  of  foreign  travel,  and  of  intercourse  with  other 
nations,  commercial,  and  zealously  attached  to  free  institutions. 
Amongst  the  Ionian  states,  therefore,  the  tyrants  flourished* 
Whether  the  tyrannies  were  succeeded  by  a  free  constitutional 
government,  or  by  the  evils  of  unbridled  democracy,  depended 
on  the  following  alternative,  whether  or  not  at  the  time  when 
the  tyrant  was  overthrown  the  people  were  sufficiently  advanced 
and  educated  to  govern  themselves. 

In  Athens,  the  capital  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
Ionian  race,  in  the  days  of  the  great  legislator,  and  great  patron 
of  fireedom,  Solon,  a  relation  of  Solon  was  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
aristocratic  party.*  This  was  Pisistratus.  He  was  himself,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  with  popular  leaders,  a  member  of  an  illustri- 
ous family;  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Godms,  the  an- 
cient royal  family  of  Athens.  His  munificent  disposition,  his  [ 
personal  beauty  and  bravery,  his  shining  abilities  and  powerAd 
eloquence,  all  contributed  to  increase  and  establish  his  influence,' 
and  he  used  his  influence  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  taste  and 
intellect  of  his  countrymen.  He  restored  the  great  Panathenaic 
festival,  in  all  its  splendor ;  under  his  patronage  the  literary  con- 
tests of  the  rhapsodists  flourished,  the  immortal  poems  of  Homer 
were  collected  and  arranged,  and  thus  became  fixed  and  recognized 
standards  of  Attic  taste,  as  they  had  been  previously  national 
fkvorites. 

But  his  enlightened  and  cultivated  mind  not  only  encouraged 
a  love  for  the  ancient  literature  of  Ionian  Greece,  but  fostered 
and  matured  that  branch  of  it  which  afterwards  possessed  the 

>  Herod,  i.  59«  ».t.%.  '  Plutarch,  vii.  SoL ;  Cic.  de  Orat  iiL 
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-eatest  inflnence  over  Chreece,  both  morally  and  politically,  that 
national  literature  has  ever  before  or  since  exercised. 
In  his  ten  years  of  power,  the  drama  made  its  first  appearance 
;  Athens,^  rade,  indeed,  and  in  its  infancy,  but  still  giving  pro- 
Ise  of  its  fntnre  greatness,  growing,  like  all  other  poetry,  out  of 
^ligious  feeling,  and  now  consecrated  by  this  wise  ruler  to  the 
arice  of  religion. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  Ionian  character,  it  is 
rident,  that  it  was  of  that  peculiar  kind,  which,  d  priori^  we 
Hnild  expect  would  be  devotedly  and  passionately  attached  to 
nmatic  performances.  The  whole  essence  of  the  drama  is,  as 
.  V.  Schlegel*  has  observed,  activity  and  energy;  it  is  not  enough 
describe  it  as  a  poem,  in  which  the  characters  speak  and  not 
e  poet,  for  this  is  the  case  in  mere  dialogue,  and  dialogue  is  not 
amatic  unless  there  is  some  end  or  object  to  look  forward  to 
ih  interest,  some  effect  to  be  produced,  some  catastrophe  to  be 
ought  about.  In  epic  poetry,  we  never  forget  that  the  cha- 
Bters  belong  to  another  age,  one,  perhaps,  long  gone  by;  we 
d  an  interest  in  what  they  do,  and  what  they  suffer,  but  only 
ok  an  interest  as  we  should  take  in  historical  characters.  The 
lin  of  incidents  follow  one  another,  in  calm,  quiet,  and  regular 
ler;  the  action  stops  at  intervals,  in  order  that  the  scene  and 
e  locality  may  be  described ;  the  attention  is  divided,  so  to  speak, 
tween  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  But  in  dramatic  poetry, 
a  spectator  throws  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  events  which 
e  represented  before  his  eyes ;  he  makes  one  of  the  characters ; 
\  seems  to  have  a  share  of  their  fortunes,  just  as  he  would  in 
■1  life;  he  cannot  believe  that  it  is  not  a  reality;  the  scene, 
e  dresses,  the  human  voices,  the  gestures,  all  combine  to  realize 
to  him,  hence  he  actively  sympathizes,  instead  of  being  merely 
losively  moved.* 

The  great  secret  of  all  poetry  is  what  the  ancients  called  i<^i 
fmir*»9  Ho§ti9f^  that  is,  picturesqueness,  the  realization  of  the 
ing  described ;  now  dramatic  poetry  possesses  all  the  requisites 
inch  can  be  imagined  for  attaining  this  end.  The  dramatist 
18  at  his  immediate  disposal  resources  which  the  writer  of  epic 

>  B.  c.  535,  Gfinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  '  Lect  I. 
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poetry  would  ^eek  for  in  vain.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  under- 
stand the  absorbing  interest  with  which  the  lively,  energetic 
Ionian  would  witness  a  dramatic  exhibition ;  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  the  enormous  theatre  crowded  with  all  classes,  sitting 
with  breathless  attention  to  hear  even  a  whole  tetralogy,  although 
many  hours  must  have  passed  during  the  representation. 

There  are  two  characteristic  features  of  the  Attic  drama  which 
cannot  be  too  constantly  kept  in  mind  when  investigating  its 
nature  and  history.  The  first  is,  its  religious  character ;  the  se- 
cond, the  actual  participation  of  the  audience  in  the  action  of  the 
play.  The  old  cyclic  chorus  was  part  of  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  derived  its  name  (xvxxto;)  from  its  circling  dance  around  the 
altar  of  Dionysus.  And  so  the  drama,  the  oldest  element  of 
which  was  the  choral,  was  an  act  of  worship  addressed  to  the  same 
deity.  The  theatre  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  him.  The  ^fttxf, 
on  which  the  chief  member  of  the  chorus  stood,  when  he  took  a 
part  in  the  dialogue  with  the  actors  on  the  stage,  was  an  altar. 
And  hence,  it  must  have  been  with  a  seriousness  approaching  to 
religious  awe,  that  an  Athenian  audience  beheld  illustrated,  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  houses  of  mythical  antiquity,  the  struggle 
of  man's  free-will  with  the  omnipotent  power  of  Destiny,  a  power 
to  which  gods  as  well  as  men  were  supposed  subject,  and  which 
even  the  divine  will  (Numen,  Ataa)  was  impotent  to  resist. 

This  contemplation  of  the  struggle  with  the  irresistible  decrees 
of  Fate,  which  the  best  and  most  virtuous  had  constantly  to  main- 
tain, and  which  is  the  essence  of  Greek  tragic  story,  naturally 
led  to  melancholy  views  of  human  life,  and  passages  abound 
in  the  Greek  tragedians  in  accordance  with  the  solenm  lamenta- 
tion of  Job,  that  "Man  is  born  to  misery  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
wards;*' and  with  the  words  of  the  inspired  Preacher,*  "TVliere- 
fore  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead^  more  than  the 
living  which  are  yet  alive.  Tea,  better  is  he  than  both  they, 
which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is 
done  under  the  sun."  The  tragic  poet  would  have  sympathized 
with  the  sentiments  of  Isaiah,  "  The  righteous  is  taken  away  from 
the  evil  to  come."* 

>  Eocles.  iv.  2,  3.  « IgaL  Ivii.  1. 
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In  the  "flSdipns  Coloneus"*  the  woes  of  (Edipns  suggest  an 
entire  chorus  on  the  vanity  of  life : — 

One  only  healing  hour  remains, 

When  Death,  man's  comforter  and  friend, 

Appears  his  weary  coarse  to  end ; 

Of  all  the  dreams  of  bliss  there  are, 

Not  to  be  bom  is  best  by  far ; 

Next  best,  by  far  the  best  for  man, 

To  speed  as  fast  as  speed  he  can.  Ansticx. 

So  Euripides  exclaims,'  that 

"  All  mortal  things  are  bat  a  shadow  \*' 
and  that 

"  Tis  not  in  mortal  nature  to  be  happy/' 

And  even  the  comic  poet'  tells  the  same  tale,  and  has  brought 
together  many  of  the  expressions  which  either  Homer  or  the 
tragedians  have  used  to  describe  man's  misery. 

"Mortals  living  in  darkness;  like  to  the  generations  of  leaves; 
feeble;  moulded  of  clay;  creatures  fleeing,  as  it  were  a  shadow, 
never  continuing  in  one  stay ;  unfledged ;  ephemeral ;  wretched ; 
like  a  dream  that  is  gone." 

The  believers  in  a  pure  faith  can  scarcely  understand  a  reli- 
gious element  in  dramatic  exhibitions.  They  who  know  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  that  they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  feel  that  his  attributes  are  too  awful  to  permit 
any  ideas  connected  with  Deity  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  exhibition  of  human  passions.  Religious  poetry  of  any  kind, 
except  that  which  is  inspired,  has  seldom  been  the  work  of  minds 
sufficiently  heavenly  and  spiritual  to  be  perfectly  successful  in 
attaining  the  end  of  poetry,  namely,  the  elevation  of  the  thoughts 
to  a  level  with  the  subject.  It  brings  God  down  to  man  instead 
of  raising  man  to  him.  It  causes  that  which  is  most  offensive  to 
religions  feeling  and  even  good  taste,  irreverent  familiarity  with 
subjects  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  awe.  But  a  re- 
ligious drama  would  be,  to  those  who  realize  to  their  own  minds 
the  spirituality  of  God,  nothing  less  than  anthropomorphism  and 
idolatry. 

Christians  of  a  less  advanced  age,  and  believers  in  a  more  sen- 

*  YerM  1218.  '  Eurip.  Med.  1193.  '  Aiistoi^h.  A.^«a,  ^^ « 
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gnoiis  creed,  were  able  to  view  with  pleasure  the  mystery-plays  in 
which  the  gravest  truths  of  the  Grospel  were  dramatically  repre- 
sented; nay,  more,  just  as  the  ancient  Athenians  could  look  even 
upon  their  gross  and  licentious  comedy,  as  forming  part  of  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  so  could  Christians  imagine  a  religious  element 
in  profane  dramas,  which  represented,  in  a  ludicrous  light,  sub- 
jects of  the  most  holy  character.  So  closely  was  the  drama  con- 
nected with  religion,*  that  it  has  been  said,  that  even  the  plays  of 
our  own  Shakspeare  were  reproductions  of  the  prose  romances  of 
the  day  without  the  monkish  religious  element. 

But  the  imaginative  Greek  did  not  experience  this  difficulty. 
His  gods  were  either  the  creatures  of  his  own  fancy,  or  they  wew 
human  beings  like  himself,  who  had,  while  alive,  attained  the 
heroic  standard,  and  after  death  had  been  deified.  They  pos- 
sessed the  same  properties,  feelings,  passions  and  moral  imper- 
fections as  himself;  even  the  Supreme  ruler  of  them  all  was  not 
omnipotent.  His  own  native  land  was  theirs,  they  were  like  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  could  bathe  in  the  river,  or  drink  of  the 
fountain,  or  seek  shade  in  the  grove,  or  climb  the  hill  which  were 
pervaded  by  the  influence,  and  consecrated  by  the  presence,  of 
deity.  Parnassus,  where  the  Muses,  the  authors  of  all  inspiration, 
resided,  was  close  at  hand.  The  mighty  Olympus,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Zeus  himself,  he  might  behold  with  his  own  eyes. 

That  dramatic  representations  should  enter  into  the  ceremonial 
of  public  worship,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
religious  belief.  If  it  consisted  in  a  deification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  it  follows  that  the  works  of  nature,  the  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  these  powers,  were  symbols  and  representations  of  their 
deities.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  became  at  once  accustomed  to 
connect  the  mimetic  art  with  worship,  and  to  accompany  the 
choral  ode  with  imitative  dances,  performed  by  characters  re- 
presenting the  gods  in  whose  honor  they  were  performed,  toge- 
ther with  their  train  of  attendant  deities.  Although  we  might 
expect  that  these  would  be  of  a  solemn  nature,  as,  in  fact,  they 
were  in  the  earliest  species  of  choral  poetry,  namely,  the  dithy- 
rambic,  which  symbolized  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Dionysus, 
we  can  easily  conceive  the  rapid  introduction  of  the  ludicrous 

'  Don.  GreelE  Theatre. 
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also.  Dionysus  was  the  god  and  giver  of  wine,  which 
s  and  cheers  man's  heart.  How  natural  then  it  was,  that 
J  symbolizing  and  expressing  the  sentiments  connected 

worship,  should  be  by  means  of  comedy,  even  before  his 
c  worship  took  the  form  of  tragedy,  and  that  the  origin 
brmer  should  be  even  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to  that  of 
Br. 

inst  now  proceed  to  distinguish  the  original  elements  out 
h  the  Attic  drama  sprung.     They  are  two,  the  chorus 

dialogue.  The  language  itself,  in  which  each  of  these 
in,  shows  that  the  former  is  the  Doric,  the  latter  the  Ionic 
.  Not  that  the  choruses  in  an  Attic  tragedy  are  written 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  that  important  peculiarity  of  it, 
>  singularly  adapts  it  for  musical  accompaniment,  namely, 
id  or  open  pronunciation  of  the  ^^a''  sound  being  invari- 
ained,  sufficiently  demonstrates  its  Doric  origin. 
I  we  consider  how  absorbing  is  the  interest  connected  with 
al  amusements,  it  seems  surprising  that  there  should  have 
ktions  totally  ignorant  of  them.  The  Semitic  races  had 
oa.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen'  says,  ^^The  drama  or  the 
ktion  of  the  lyric  and  epic  elements,  and  the  complete  re- 
ition  of  the  eternal  laws  of  human  destiny  in  political 
is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Semite.  It  is  exclusively  the 
L  of  the  Hellenic  mind,  feebly  imitated  by  the  Romans, 
oed  with  originality  by  the  Grermanic  race.     But  Iranian 

not  entirely  wanting  in  this  last  of  the  three  species  of 

composition." 
ew  poetry,  although  it  exhibits  every  variety  of  composi- 

destitute  of  the  dramatic  element.  The  sublime  and 
e  Isaiah  celebrates  in  a  triumphant  epinician  the  glories 
si.*  The  mournful  and  affectionate  threni  of  Jeremiah 
I  us  of  the  elegies  of  Simonides ;  one-seventh  of  the  Psalms 
;ies ;'  the  book  of  Job  abounds  in  them ;  the  songs  of  Miri- 
Deborah,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  the  numerous  Psalms 
ing  the  praises  of  the  Most  High,  are  grander  odes  and 
than  can  be  found  throughout  the  whole  range  of  classic 

i.  Assoc.  Report,  1847.        '  Isai.  xiv.    ^  >  Lowth,  De  Sac.  Po. 
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poetry.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  contain  a  collection  of  didactic 
poetry,  in  comparison  with  which  the  wisest  gnomes  of  the  Greeks 
sink  into  insignificance :  Ezekiel  is,  in  his  ideas  and  language,  as 
tragic  as  iBschylus,  but  he  did  not  write  tragedies.  Even  those 
portions  of  Holy  Scripture  which  most  resemble  dramatic  compo- 
sitions, are  not  dramas.  The  sixty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
simply  a  dialogue  maintained  between  a  chorus  and  the  Messiah. 
The  song  of  Solomon  has  no  fable,  no  action.  The  story  of  Job 
has  no  change  of  fortune.  All  these,  therefore,  whilst  they  pos- 
sess some  of  the  qualities,  are  destitute  of  the  essentials  of 
dramatic  compositions. 

Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  however  rich  their  national  literature 
may  have  been,  did  not,  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  possess 
any.  Dramatic  performances  have  existed  in  India  from  very 
early  times,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  Greeks,  as  an  Indo-Germanie 
race,  were  likewise  distinguished  by  a  taste  for  this  kind  of  lite- 
rature. But  it  was  only  in  one  division  of  the  Greek  nation  that 
dramatic  literature  arrived  at  perfection.  The  drama  was  of 
Attic  growth,  and  all  the  great  dramatic  writers  were  Attic,  and 
the  beautiful  language  in  which  they  wrote  was  Attic  likewise. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  when  treating  of  lyric  poetry,  that 
choral  poetry  is  essentially  Doric ;  that  although  the  poets  were 
not  native  Dorians,  yet  they  adopted  that  dialect,  and  addressed 
themselves  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  that  race. 

It  was  the  choral  clement  which  gave  the  religious  tone  to  the 
drama;  which  kept  up  the  connection  between  it  and  public  wor- 
ship. If  pious  and  moral  sentiments  were  to  be  enforced,  and 
reflections  made  upon  the  action  of  the  play,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  chorus  to  sustain  the  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
structor. Who  can  read  the  choruses  of  the  three  great  trage- 
dians, without  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  high  moral  tone, 
the  deep  religious  fervor,  the  true  wisdom,  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, the  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure,  and  wise,  and  holy, 
which  breathes  in  them?  We  can  never  forget  that  they  are 
Dorian  in  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  the  outward  form  of  rhythm 
and  language. 

.    Besides  the  religions  and  moral  importance  of  the  chorus, 
there  is  another  object  which  must  be  kept  in  mind.     That  is,  the 
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realixation  of  the  audience.  The  chorus  represented  the  specta- 
tors ;  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  it  and  the  actors  in 
the  dialogue,  symbolized,  as  it  were,  the  sympathy  which  is  taken 
for  granted,  between  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  and  the  for- 
tanes  of  those  upon  the  stage. 

The  >v/U%fij  or  altar,  on  which  the  chief  choreutes  stood,  when, 
iathe  name  of  the  rest,  he  took  part  in  the  dialogue,  was  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  circle  in  which  the  audience  sat;  in  him,  there- 
fare,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated,  and  therefore 
personified. 

The  choral  element,  then,  of  the  Grecian  drama,  developed 
these  two  essential  points,  the  religious  character  of  the  perform- 
i&oe,  and  the  realization  of  the  audience.  1.  The  character  of 
Jke  drama  was*  religious,  because  the  chorus  was  originally  a 
lolemn  dance,  and  sacred  hymn,  and  it  preserved  that  character 
>j  means  of  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gave  utterance,  being 
dways  full  of  sympathy  with  virtue  and  goodness,  of  indignation 
igainst  vice  and  injustice,  teaching  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
ind  fortitude  under  the  terrible  fiat  of  a  destiny  which  it  would 
l>e  in  vain  to  resist,  and  therefore  unmanly  to  bewail. 

2.  The  chorus  represented  the  spectator ;  it  was  therefore  the 
link  by  which  he  was  connected  with  and,  as  it  were,  made  one 
}f  the  characters  on  the  stage.  He  was  thus  supposed  to  enter 
into  their  feelings  and  fortunes,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  chorus 
ire  the  echoes  of  his  own,  the  expression  of  his  own  sympathies. 

It  thus  fulfilled  that  important  office,  which  Horace  attributes 
to  it,  of  being  a  public  instructor.^  It  kept  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  in  a  right  direction,  and  caused  them  to  be  given  to 
ri{^t  objects. 

But,  although  the  chorus  was  an  important  element  in  the 
Glreek  tragic  drama,  and  to  the  sacred  choral  songs  and  dances 
iie  drama  owed  its  origin,  still  it  is  the  dialogue,  and  not  the 
shoros,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  drama.  The  chorus 
fas  doubtless  mimetic,  for  the  gymnopasdic,.  hyporchematic,  and 
lyrrhic  dances,  which  are  said  to  have  corresponded  to  the  tragic, 
xnnic,  and  satyric  chopises  respectively,  were  all  mimetic,  but 
t  could  not  be  dramatic. 

>  Hor.  Art  Poet. 
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Previous  to  the  date  which  is  generall j  asugned  to  the  firs 
inrention  of  tragedy,  there  are  said  to  hare  existed  performance 
both  tragic  and  comic,  but  of  a  non-dramatic  kind.  These  hsTi 
been  termed,  by  modem  scholars,  the  lyrical  comedy  and  tragedy 
because  the  chomses  and  recitations  were  accompanied  by  tin 
lyre,  instead  of  the  flate,  which  was  the  case  in  the  dithyrambi 
In  these,  the  only  actors  were  the  members  of  the  chorus,  iiM 
hence  Diogenes  Laertius'  asserts  that  the  chorus  alone  enactei 
the  whole  ia^afMtiCt.  If  we  apply  the  term  dramatic,  simpl] 
to  mimetic  action,  this  word  is  correctly  used;  if  to  that  whid 
is  commonly  understood  by  it,  this  species  of  performance  wii 
not  dramatic. 

The  Orchomenian  inscriptions,  the  oldest  of  which  is  supposec 
by  Bockh  to  be  earlier  than  B.C.  220,  mentions* both  tragic  aiM 
comic  performances,  long  before  the  time  of  Thespis.  When 
therefore,  the  inyention  of  comedy  is  claimed  for  the  Siciliai 
Epicharmus,  lyric  comedy  is  implied ;  and  in  like  manner,  tragedy, 
which  is  said  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Thespis,  was  nol 
dramatic,  but  lyric  tragedy. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  56. 
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The  snbject  now  to  be  examined  is,  how  the  dialogue  came  to 
be  connected  with  the  original  chorus.  Aristotle  informs  us  that 
tragedy  (that  is,  the  new  element  which  distinguished  the  f  ^ay^xo; 
f^ftoi  from  the  old  chorus)  was  the  first  extemporaneous  narrative 
delivered  by  the  Hd^xo^^ff'  These  were  the  chief  performers  in 
the  dance  and  the  directors  of  the  rest  of  the  dancers,'  and  were 
the  principal  executors  of  the  mimetic  action ;  they  performed, 
in  fact,  the  united  functions  of  a  ballet-master  and  coryphaeus,  and 
as  these  extemporaneous  effusions  gave  birth  to  tragedy,  so  in 
the  licentious  and  unrestrained  phallic  dance  they  were  the  ori* 
gma!  germ  of  comedy. 

That  these  narratives  at  first  were  confined  to  legends  con- 
nected with  the  birth  and  subsequent  adventures  of  Dionysus 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  probably  the  reciter,  habited  in  goat* 
skins,  represented  one  of  his  attendant  deities,  the  satyrSf 
Hence  the  name  given  to  this  entertainment  ^^0793^0,  or  the 
goat-ode  ;  and,  on  a  similar  principle,  comedy  was  designated  as 
su/i^dta,  the  ode  of  the  revellers.  And  hence,  when  in  later 
times  the  adventures  of  other  gods  or  heroes  were  introduced  into 
these  narratives  or  episodes,  the  people,  disappointed  of  their 
favorite  and  familiar  legend,  or  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of 
any  other  plots  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  the  festival  which 
they  were  celebrating,  would  express  their  disapprobation,  and  ex* 
claim  fMk9  n^hi  Ai^oor,  ^Hhis  has  nothing  to  do  with  Dionysus*" 

>ILxviii.605. 
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The  introduction  of  subjects  not  connected  with  the  history  of 
Dionysus  is  attributed  to  Thespis,  who  is  therefore  considered  the 
inventor  of  tragedy,  and  the  proverb  above  mentioned  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used  with  reference  to  his  dramas  when  exhibited 
at  Athens.  Plutarch/  however,  assigns  the  origin  and  first  UM 
of  this  proverb  to  the  time  of  Phrynichus  and  -3Eschylu8. 

Tlie  feelings  which  accompanied  the  worship  of  Dionysus  wew 
of  a  mixed  nature.  The  death  and  birth  of  the  god  symbolized 
the  decay  of  Nature,  and  its  revival  in  the  spring ;  the  latter  the 
cause  of  joy  and  gladness,  the  former  of  grief  and  sorrow;  hence 
the  subjects  of  tragedy  might  be  at  one  time  mournful  and  an- 
other cheerful,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  until  tragedy  wm 
severed  from  this  limited  range  of  subjects  and  adopted  other 
adventures,  that  it  limited  itself  in  its  choice  to  pathetic  histories, 
which  are  now  considereil  essential  to  the  idea  of  tragedy. 

To  trace  through  its  numerous  forms  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
is  a  work  of  no  common  diflSculty.  The  title  "god  of  many 
names,"  given  him  by  Sophocles,  implies,  of  course,  numerous 
attributes,  and,  therefore,  numerous  phases  in  which  he  has  been 
presented  to  the  imagination. 

The  voice  of  tradition  points  to  India  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  god,  and  antiquity*  asserts  his  identity  with  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  whilst  it  makes  Orus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  the  same  as  the 
Greek  Apollo.  The  similarity  existing  between  some  rites  ob- 
served in  the  worship  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  and  those  of  Diony- 
sus, render  it  probable  that  they  were  originally  one  and  the 
same  deity.  Herodotus  asserts  that  this  worship  came  to  Greece 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia. 

Now,  from  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  all  the  commerce  of  the  East 
flowed  to  Greece,  and,  therefore,  whatever  customs,  civil  or  re- 
ligious, were  introduced  from  that  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  be  said  to  come  from  that  country.  The  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture  informs  us  not  only  that  the  merchants  of  Phoenicia  were 
the  richest  and  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  but  that  the  neigh- 
boring land  of  Canaan  was  one  of  remarkable  fertility.  It  h 
described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  glory  ol 
all  lands.     It  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  fine  vineyards,  and  U 

>  Plaiuch.  Symp.  L  5.  *  Herod.  iL  42, 144. 
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produced  the  finest  grapes.^  The  spies  who  went  first  to 
id  the  promised  land,  '^  cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster 
apes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  on  a  staff/'  Strabo  and 
f  both  speak  of  bunches  growing  in  Palestine  of  an  extraor- 
"y  size.  The  numerous  passages  in  which  the  labors  of  the 
ge  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  furnish  metaphorical  expressions 
e  sacred  writers,  proves  to  what  an  extent  the  cultivation  of 
rine  prevailed.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
trous  Canaanites  held  vintage  festivals  in  honor  of  a  god 
jie,  and  that  from  them  the  Dionysiac  worship  travelled  intd 
«e. 

r.  Mitchell  remarks,'  that  some  allusion  to  a  Dionysiac  wor- 
is  found  in  the  devil-worship  of  the  Gentiles.  In  two  places, 
original  word  translated  "Devils,"  is  D^"<';iy,  to  which  word 
(nios  affixes  the   following   signification,  "Hairy,  rough,  a 

9  a  he-goat;  plural,  inhabitants  of  solitary  places,  perhaps 
men  in  the  form  of  he-goats,  similar  to  the  Greek  satyrs." 
le  prevalence,  moreover,  of  the  Dionysiac  worship  in  Crete 
Bj  of  explanation,  on  the  supposition  of  its  existence  among 
Janaanitish  tribes.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  Crete  was 
lized  from  Canaan,  or  the  reverse ;  but  a  connection  between 
e  and  Canaan  is  generally  allowed.  This  island,  from  its 
lion,  seems  to  have  been  in  very  early  times  a  mark  for  colo- 
ion,  and  from  the  variety  of  nations  which  inhabited  it,  and 
different  religious  faiths  professed  by  them,  the  Dionysiac 
hip  in  Crete  became  mixed  up  with  other  traditions.^  If  a 
lanitish  colony  settled  in  Crete,  their  new  abode  would  well 
lensate  for  that  which  they  had  left;  its  fair  climate,  its 
ral  fertility,  and  above  all,  its  fitness  for  cultivating  the  vine, 
d  point  it  out  as  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  for  establishing 
rorship  of  their  patron  deity. 

we  trace  the  Dionysiac  worship  still  further  northward,  to 
barbarian  regions  of  Thrace,  we  see  rites  of  cruelty  and 
lahed  superadded  to  the  lawless  indulgence  of  sensual  pas- 
L     The  f^ale  Bacchantes  lose  their  feminine  nature ;  they 

10  longer  mere  creatures  of  sensual  passion,  but  are  mad- 
id with  the  fury  of  drunken  fiends.     Inebriation  leads  to 

>  Namb.  xiii.  22.  *  lotrod.  to  Frogs,  p.  51. 

*  See  Odys.  xiz.  172. 
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bloodshed,  and  tradition  represents  the  Bacchanals,  as  rending 
asunder  the  mangled  limbs  of  the  Thracian  Orpheus. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  evidently,  in  aU  its  developments, 
licentious  and  depraved.  But  there  existed  in  Greece,  another 
worship  of  a  purer  kind.  Earth,  the  mother  of  all  things,  wtf 
to  the  Greeks  the  object  of  mysterious  adoration,  under  the  titfe 
of  Demeter  (rij  m»?^^?)«  Mythology  represented  her  as  the  mother 
of  two  children,  lacchus,  who  symbolized  the  joyous  youthfid 
principle  of  nascent  and  reviving  nature ;  and  Proserpine,  inhir 
biting  the  regions  of  gloom  and  darkness,  and  symbolizing  HnK 
death  and  decay  which  succeed  to  the  bright  and  cheerful  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  This  mythical  faith  had  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  natural  signification.  It  represented  man's  sorrow  and  despair 
at  being  cast  out  from  the  favor  of  heaven,  on  account  of  sin,  and 
the  joy  which  he  experiences  when  he  is  forgiven  and  reconciled. 
Such  were  the  truths  symbolized  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
which  taught  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  And  when  their  annual  festival 
took  place,  its  ceremonies  commenced  with  expiatory  and  pro- 
pitiatory rites,  and  ended  with  gay  processions,  in  honor  of  lao- 
chus,  and  scenes  of  joy  and  revelry. 

The  Eleusinian  rites  then,  and  the  views  which  they  inculcated, 
were  chaste,  pure,  and  solemn  ;  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  licentious,  and  encouraged  the  indulgence  of 
sensual  passion  ;  but  there  was  some  similarity  between  the  truths 
symbolized  in  so  different  a  manner.  There  was  sufficient  affinity 
to  admit  of  amalgamation,  and  the  purifying  of  the  one  by  the 
influence  of  the  other. 

At  some  period  or  other,  it  is  uncertain  when,  this  amalgama- 
tion took  place,  and  the  two  worships  were  united  together. 
Hence  the  chorus  in  the  "Antigone,"*  addresses  Bacchus  as  rol- 
ing  in  the  united  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus.  It  is 
probable  that  a.  more  enlightened  age  perceived  the  licentious 
abuses  to  which  the  Dionysiac  worship  led,  and  that  its  wild  de- 
bauchery was  sobered  by  this  combination  with  a  purer  ceremo- 
nial. 

If  Greek  tragedy  is  traced  from  its  first  origin,  the  following 

»  Verse  1106.  ' 
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vill  be  foand  to  have  been  the  progressive  steps  by  which  it  ad- 
nnced  to  perfection. 

The  village  Dionysiac  festival  gave  rise  to  rude  extemporane- 
M  poetry,  in  which  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of  the  patron 
were  celebrated.  Then  succeeded  the  cyclian  chorus,  which 
composed  of  fifty  practised  performers,  and  their  hymns  were 
posed  by  the  dithyrambic  poet.  Even  in  this  early  stage,  it 
wight  be  expected  that  the  performers  would  adopt  a  theatrical 
QMlmne.  The  dance,  the  song,  the  music,  were  all  imitative, 
feid  dress  and  disguise  would  realize  the  subject  and  heighten 
he  illusion.  The  simplest  garb  which  they  would  adopt,  would 
le  that  of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  in  peace  and  war,  in 
nrrow  and  triumph,  in  toil  and  festivity.  These  were  the  super- 
Mtaral  inhabitants  of  wood,  and  cave,  and  fountain ;  the  satyrs, 
potesque  to  our  ideas,  but  still  partners  with  the  god  in  scenes 
iC  tragic  interest,  according  to  the  popular  mythology. 

The  first  step  to  the  introduction  of  costume  was  to  attire 
ftflfle  imaginary  beings  in  the  skins  of  goats.  Their  songs  and 
lufcea  were  sportive  as  well  as  serious  ;  the  varied  adventures  of 
IXonyeus  had  both  these  aspects ;  there  is  therefore  no  more  in- 
consistency in  the  union  of  the  comic  and  tragic  elements  in  one 
jnece,  than  there  is  in  the  introduction  of  comic  characters  and 
eouHC  scenes  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 

Afterwards,  when  tragedy  assumed  a  serious  and  grave  form, 
ad  dignity  and  pathos  were  recognized  as  its  characteristics,  the 
■atyrs  were  banished  from  it,  to  a  drama  of  their  own,  and  as 
die  farce  follows  the  tragedy,  so  a  satyric  drama  formed  the  fourth 
m  every  tragic  tetralogy. 

It  is  said  that  Arion^  was  not  only  the  inventor  of  the  dithy- 
imibic  poetry,*  but  also  attired  the  singers  in  the  garb  of  satyrs. 
If  this  be  die  case,  theatrical  costume,  in  its  simplest  form,  dates 
u  far  back  as  the  times  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth. 

In  the  age  of  Thespis,^  a  native  of  Iciuria,  a  village  near  Athens, 
this  banirimient  of  the  satyrs  from  tragedy  had  not  taken  place. 
¥he  choreutse  still,  generally  speaking,  represented  satyrs,  but 
between  their  songs  he  introduced  a  performer,  who  recited  some 
mythological  legend  relating  to  Dionysus.     The  performer  wore 

*  Herod.  L  2L  •  Ibid.  v.  67.  *  s.  o.  536. 
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an  appropriate  mask  and  costume,  and  accompanied  his  recitatiocm 
with  suitable  action.  He  was  therefore  an  actor,  and  consequent* 
Ij  Thespis  is  properly  considered  as  having  invented  the  dn^ 
matic  form  of  tragedy ;  but  at  this  period,  there  was  no  plot, 
nor  was  there  any  dialogue,  except  between  the  actors  and  the 
chorus.  Between  these,  however,  a  dialogue  was  maintained, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  an  actor  derived  his  name  vicos^'n^ 
i.  «.,  respondent  to  the  chorus. 

In  this  condition  tragedy  remained  until  the  time  of  Phryni- 
chus,  who  exhibited  his  first  tragedy,  B.  c.  511.  The  subjects  of 
tragedy  were  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  adventures  of  Diony- 
sus. The  single  actor  recited  such  events,  historical  or  mytho- 
logical,  as  were  calculated  to  move  the  feelings  of  the  spectatoA 
The  chorus  represented  characters  illustrating  the  recitation.  In 
one  play  they  were  the  daughters  of  Danaus ;  in  another  thej 
were  Phoenician  women  whom  war  had  deprived  of  their  fathers^ 
brothers,  or  husbands ;  in  a  third  they  were  Milesian  captives. 
Respecting  this  play,  Herodotus^  informs  us  that  its  pathos  was  80 
great  that  the  whole  audience  burst  into  tears,  and  the  Athenian 
people  sentenced  the  poet  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachma 
for  representing  the  calamities  of  a  people  with  whose  woes  they 
sympathized.  Suidas  enumerates  ten  tragedies,  written  by  Phry- 
nichus ;  but  he  omits  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  anecdote  just  related,  that  he  possessed  dramatic  and  pathetic 
talent  of  a  very  high  order ;  and,  probably,  the  introduction  of 
female  characters,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  was  owing  to  hiB 
skill  in  moving  the  softer  passion  of  pity,  rather  than  the  other  dra- 
matic passion  of  terror.*  He  appears  also  to  have  been  celebrated 
for  the  gracefulness  of  the  dances  which  he  invented,  and  for  the 
beautiful,  although  archaic,  taste  of  his  lyric  odes.^  It  is  clear  that 
in  the  tragedies  of  Phrynichus,  the  separation  of  the  tragic  from  the 
satiric  element,  must  have  taken  place.  His  contemporary,  Choe- 
rilus,  B.  c.  523,^  may  be  considered  as  having  probably  developed 
the  satyric  dramas,  if  we  may  place  any  confidence  in  the  following 
verse  of  an  anonymous  poet : — 

>  Herod,  vi.  21,  «  Vide  Arist.  Poet 

*  Soidae;  Plat.  Symp.  ilL;  Aves,  750;  Ranae,  908.         «  Soidaa. 
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vliich  attribates  to  him  pre-eminence  in  this  kind  of  composition. 
•  Paring  forty  years  Choerilus^  continued  an  exhibition  of  tragedies ; 

tod,  during  that  time,  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  tragedies, 

•ad  gained  thirteen  victories. 

The  tradition  that  Choerilus  excelled  in  the  satiric  drama,  and 
the  undoubted  fact  that  a  satiric  chorus  could  not  possibly  have 
liarmonized  with  the  affecting  tragedies  of  Phrynichus,  constitute 
bit  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  separation  of  the  tragic  and 
•atiric  dramas  commenced  with  him.  The  grammarians,  however, 
attribute  the  first  introduction  of  pure  satiric  dramas  to  Pratinas,' 
a  native  of  Phlius,  resident  at  Athens,  who  did  not  exhibit  until 
more  than  twenty  years  later  than  Choerilus.^  The  probability, 
liowever,  is  that  he  completed  the  separation  which  had  already 
been  begim,  and  then  devoted  his  talents  to  perfecting  that  drama 
which  he  had  assisted  in  founding.  He  wrote,  also,  hyporchematic 
lyric  poems,^  which  were  probably  introduced  by  way  of  choruses 
in  his  satiric  dramas.  Choerilus  also  appears  to  have  stoutly  main- 
tained the  superior  importance  of  poetry  as  compared  with  music, 
ad  to  have  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  latter,  when  there 
appeared  danger  lest  the  instrumental  accompaniment  should 
drown  the  voice  of  the  singer,  and  music  become  predominant 
IDBtead  of  auxiliary. 

Pratinas  was  a  Phlian,  and  therefore  a  Dorian.  After  him 
tragedy  became  exclusively  Athenian.  It  had  already,  since  the 
days  of  Pisistratus,  become  naturalized  in  that  capital,  but  Dorian 
influences  had  been  the  strongest,  and  the  lyric  element  in  which 
the  drama  originated  prevailed.  From  this  period  it  became  gra- 
dually less  important,  and  the  tendency,  which  had  already  begun 
to  show  itself  slightly  even  in  the  plays  of  Thespis,  to  less  of  a 
lyric  and  more  of  the  dramatic  element,  is  now  plainly  visible  ;  it 
also  now  began  to  satisfy  those  conditions  which  modern  taste 
considers  essentially  dramatic,  and  to  display  those  inimitable 
excellencies  which  distinguish  it  in  its  best  period. 

The  era  of  Athenian  political  greatness,  and  that  in  which 
Athenian  tragedy  flourished,  exactly  coincide.  The  first  drama- 
tic contest  of  JBschylus,  in  which  he  contended  with  Choerilus  and 

«  Saidas.  «  Ibid.  8.  v. 

*  B.  c.  500.  *  AthensBuSy  xiv.  617. 
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Pratinas,  took  place  B.  c.  499,  and  the  years  in  which  were  fought 
the  battles  of  Arginnsae  and  ^gospotamos^  were  marked  bj  tbe 
deaths  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.* 

Daring  this  periofl  many  tragic  writers  lived;  such  were  Aria- 
tarchos  of  Tegea  (b.  c.  454);  Achseos  of  Eretria  (b.  c.  447); 
Xenocles,  who  was  yictorious  over  Eoripides  (b.  c.  415) ;  Aga- 
thon  (b.  c.  416) ;  and  Euphorion,  the  son  of  ^schylns  himself 
Each  of  these  most  have  composed  and  exhibited  a  vast  numbei 
of  tragedies;  nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag 
ments,  none  remain  to  us.  Many  of  those  which  have  perished 
were  probably  of  great  beauty,  because  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  were  all  occasionally  beaten  by  competitors,  and 
even  the  ^^(Edipus  Bex''  and  the  '^  Medea'*  were  unsuccessful 
Making,  therefore,  all  allowances  for  popular  caprice,  the  testi- 
mony of  success  would  of  itself  prove  that  some  of  their  composi' 
tions  would  bear  comparison  with  those  which  we  now  admira 
Still,  the  fact  that  so  many  plays  of  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  have  survived,  whilst  all  the  rest  have  perished,  ma; 
well  make  us  feel  satisfied,  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  possesi 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek  dramatic  writings,  and  that 
although  occasionally  a  play  may  have  pleased  more,  the  publie 
voice  of  Athens  assigned  the  palm  to  the  three  great  tragediana 
On  this  point,  we  can  appeal  to  the  comic  poet^  who,  although  in 
his  love  and  admiration  for  antiquity  he  does  not  refuse  praise  to 
the  older  dramatists,  admits  none  of  them  as  candidates  for  tlM 
tragic  throne. 

'  B.  c.  406.  •  B,  c.  405. 

*  Aristoph.  Batrach. 
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lOMXRIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  THRSE  OREAT  TRAGIC  POETS. — THEIR  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND 
■TTHOLOGT  COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  HOMER. — SUCCESSIVE  ERAS  OF  POETRT  AND 
tSUOIOUS  BELIEF. — ^JBSCHTLUSi  HIS  LIFE.— OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  STYLE  AND 
LABOUA6B  OF  JBSCHTLUS. — HIS  EXTANT  TRAGEDIES. — ^THE  PERSIANS.— <THB  8BYEN 
AGAKCST  THEBES. — THE  SUPPLIANTS. — THE  PROMETHEUS  BOUND. — THE  ORESTEAN 
niLOOTi  AGAMEMNON,  CHOEPHORI,  AND  EUMENIDE8. — SYMBOLISM  OF  THIS  TRILOGY. 
— fOUnCAL  QBJECT  OF  THE  XUMSNIDB8. — QUOTATIONS. 

Although  the  revival  of  u  tajste  for  epic  poetry,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Pisistratus,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  literature ;  still,  in  the 
long  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Homer  and 
the  rise  of  Athenian  tragedy,  Greek  intellect  had  made  great 
advances.  The  language,  the  tone  of  thought,  the  numerous 
Homerisms  of  .Xschylus,  and  even  of  Sophocles,  show  that  the 
three  great  dramatists  were  imbued  with  the  Homeric  spirit,  and 
iBschylus  modestly  termed  his  tragedies  only  slices  from  the 
mighty  feasts  of  Homer  ;^  but  still  this  spirit  was  modified  by 
tliat  of  their  own  age. 

They  were  as  creative  as  Homer  was,  but  their  liberty  of 
creating  was  confined  within  certain  bounds,  and  limited  by  the 
recognized  laws  of  human  action.  Heroic  as  were  their  charac- 
ters, they  must  act  according  to  the  moral  principles  which  govern 
man.  The  pure  and  awful  conception  which  philosophic  Greece 
now  formed  of  the  divine  nature,  would  not  permit  it  to  be  defiled 
by  mean  or  petty  passions,  or  swayed  by  unworthy  motives.  The 
whole  religious  creed  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  was 
totally  different  from  that  of  Homer,  except  the  mere  names  of 
the  deities,  and  the  machinery  of  mythology.  Homer's  gods 
vere,  as  we  have  seen,  rather  partisans,  than  impartial  protectors 
of  the  human  race  carrying  out  in  their  government  the  eternal 
prineiple^  of  immutable  justice.    The  peace  of  Olympus  was  dis- 

'  AthenAos,  via.  39. 
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torbed  by  petty  quarrels  and  unworthy  jealousies ;  their  every- 
day life  was  sensual,  their  characters  were  marked  with  the 
lowest  immorality.  They  were  able  to  be  bribed  by  their  worship- 
pers. Sacrifice  was  a  mere  price  for  favor,  not  an  offering  of 
atonement  or  propitiation.  Deceit  and  fraud  were  unscrupulously 
used.  Zeus  himself,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  was  often 
treated  with  disrespect,  and  was,  like  man,  subject  to  an  irresisti- 
ble Destiny. 

The  supreme  being  of  -^schylus  and  Sophocles  is  purer,  loving 
righteousness  and  hating  iniquity,  all-seeing,  omnipresent,  subject 
neither  to  sleep  nor  age.  Destiny  still  existed,  still  ruled  man-  { 
kind,  but  its  power  was  subordinate  to  the  supreme  will  of  God  | 
(oi(fa)f  the  divine  command,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  justice. 

The  mythological  features  and  traditions  which  remain,  are    ! 
those  which,  in  the  histories  of  the  great  tragic  families,  describe    i 
the  undying  vengeance  of  a  pure  God  exercised  against  the  sinner ;    ; 
the  punislmient  which  pursues  unceasingly  the  violator  of  the 
house  of  life,  the  perjurer,  the  adulterer,  the  violator  of  hospitali- 
ty, until  he  is  penitent,  purified,  and  reconciled. 

As  Homer,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  may 
be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  successive  poetical  eras,  so 
their  poetry  may  be  said  to  embody  different  phases  of  Greek 
religious  belief.  Homer  represents  the  popular,  Pindar  the  priest- 
ly creed  ;  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  that  mysterious  need  of  com- 
fort and  support  from  on  high,  and  riddance  of  the  burden  of  sin, 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  naturally  conscious ;  Euripides,  that 
philosophical  belief  which  fast  degenerates,  first  into  scepticism, 
and  next  into  infidelity. 

-ZEsCHYLUS,  bom  b.  c.  525. 

^schylus  was  the  son  of  Euphorion,  born  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
B.  c.  525/  and  therefore  a  native  Athenian.  His  father  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  in  the  mystical  worship  of  Demeter, 
and  from  those  awful  rites  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  initi- 
ated may  have  been  derived  that  supernatural  grandeur  and  reli- 
gious solemnity  which  pervade  his  tragedies.     At  an  early  age  he 

'  Olym.  Iziii.  4. 
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devoted  himself  to  poetry.  Pausanias^  relates,  that  being  em- 
ployed when  a  boy  in  a  vineyard,  he  dreamed  that  Dionysus 
appeared  to  him  and  commanded  him  to  write  tragedy  ;  he  obeyed 
the  vision.  He  first  contended  for  the  tragic  prize  against  Pratinas 
and  Choerilus,  B.  o.  499.  But  he  was  not  a  successful  competitor 
until  B.  c.  484,  a  year  signalized  by  the  birth  of  Herodotus.  His 
"Persians,"  the  earliest  of  his  dramas  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  was  exhibited  with  the  "  Phineus,"  "Glaucus  Potnieus,"  and 
the  satiric  play  entitled  "  Prometheus,  the  Fire-bearer,"  B.  c.  472. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  was  vanquished  by  Sophocles,  and  vexed 
at  his  defeat  retired  from  Athens  to  the  court  of  Hiero,*  who  receiv- 
ed him  with  his  usual  kindness  and  hospitality.  Suidas^  attributes 
his  exile  to  the  fall  of  the  wooden  benches  in  the  theatre,  an 
accident  for  which  the  dramatic  poet  was  held  partially  responsible. 
The  most  probable  cause,  however,  of  his  exile  was  religious  per- 
secution on  account  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  political  sentiments.  He  was  a  Pythagorean,^  and 
therefore  too  enlightened  to  believe  the  fictions  of  the  popular 
mythology  ;  and  Aristotle*  tells  us  that  a  charge  of  impiety  had 
been  brought  against  him,  with  reference  to  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
tery. The  "  Eumenides"  shows  that  he  was  deeply  attached  to 
the  old  aristocratical  institutions  of  his  country,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  it  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  public  instructor  to 
shrink  from  supporting  them  against  the  innovations  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  Not  that  the  "  Eumenides"  had  as  yet  been  ex- 
hibited, for  the  Orestean  trilogy  was  not  acted  until  B.  c.  458. 
But  as  immediately  after  that  event  he  a  second  time  retired  to 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  his  former  visit  may  have  been  caused 
by  similar  imacceptable  sentiments  having  appeared  in  some  of 
his  former  dramas.  In  the  decision  of  the  prize,  however,  it  is 
not  probable  that  politics  had  any  share,  for  Cimon*  was  one  of 
the  judges  who  decided  in  favor  of  his  young  competitor. 

^schylus  was  a  warrior^  as  well  as  a  poet ;  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon witnessed  his  prowess  as  well  as  that  of  his  brothers,  Amin- 
ias,  and  Cynsegirus,'  of  whom  the  former  opened  the  attack  at 

>  Pans.  i.  21-2.  >  Plutarch.  Gim.  8.        *  Suidas,  8.  v. 

<  Cic.  Tu80.  ii.  10.  »  Eth.  Nic.  iii.  1.  •  Plutarch,  vit.  Cim. 

^  Soidas,  B.  V.  ^  *  Herod,  vi.  114. 
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Salamis.^  Accident  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  in  the  sixtj-nintb 
year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  456,  at  Gela,  the  place  of  his  exile :  an 
eagle  let  fall  a  tortoise  on  the  poet's  bald  head,  mistaking  it  for 
a  stone,  and  thus  he  died,  as  an  oracle  is  said  to  have  foretold, 
by  a  stroke  from  hearen.  The  Gelans  instituted  public  games 
in  his  honor,  and  inscribed  on  his  tomb  an  epitaph  which  he 
himself  had  written ;  in  which,  as  Athenaus*  observes,  he  shows 
that  he  values  his  fame  as  a  warrior  far  higher  than  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet. 

To  have  been  one  of  those  distinguished  by  the  title  Ma^adttvo/4a;t» 
was  his  highest  glory.  In  his  "  Persians,"  in  the  descriptions  of 
Grecian  triumph  and  Persian  ruin,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
language  is  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  was  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  which  he  paints  so  vividly ;  and  we  sympathize 
with  the  saying  of  Gorgias,  that  when  he  wrote  that  play.  Mars, 
and  not  Dionysus,  was  the  author  of  his  inspiration.  When  the 
dramatic  prize  was  awarded  to  Sophocles,  -Sschylus  felt  con- 
scious that  it  had  been  voted  unjustly,  and  appealed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  The  confidence  which  ho  reposed  in  posterity 
was  responded  to  by  his  immediate  successors ;  for  no  sooner  was 
he  dead  than  money  was  granted  from  the  public  treasury  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  exhibiting  his  tragedies,  and  four  prizes  were 
awarded  to  his  son,  Euphorion,  for  tragedies  exhibited  by  him, 
but  written  by  his  father. 

Every  critic,  from  Quinctilian^  downwards  (and  we  learn  from 
Aristophanes  that  an  example  of  this  criticism  was  set  by  Im 
own  countrymen),  has  been  in  the  habit  of  condemning  the  style 
of  u^schylus  as  bombastic  and  exaggerated.  But  in  this  criti- 
cism they  have  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  subjects  which  his 
dramas  embodied,  and  the  characters  which  gave  utterance  to  his 
gigantic  words ; — they  were  vast,  supernatural,  sketched  in  rough, 
obscure,  and  vague  outlines ;.  they  stand  forth  in  dreamy  propor- 
tions, figures  of  another  world,  leaving  much  to  bo  filled  up  by 
the  imagination.     Of  the  two  tragic  passions  he  felt  and  excited 

1  Herod.  viiL  48.  '  Athen.  ziv.  23. 

*  Quinot  Inst.  Or.  x.  1.  «  Vide  Ranae. 
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terror  rather  than  pity,  and  he  called  forth  terror  by  veiling  his 
characters  in  an  awful  gloominess,  as  though  conscious  that  sub* 
limity  would  be  destroyed  if  their  forms  were  accurately  deline- 
ated and  brought  out  into  the  broad  daylight.  Terror  is  nur- 
tured and  enhanced  by  concealment,  whilst  pity  is  the  result  of 
sympathy,  and  sympathy  requires  that  the  object  in  whose  behalf 
it  is  invited,  should  be  plainly  depicted  and  accurately  known. 

In  objects  of  supernatural  terror,  the  exhibition  should  be  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  phantasmagoria,  like  the  shadowy  shapes 
which  flit  before  the  eyes  of  Cassandra  in  her  prophetic  vision  ;* 
too  much  reality  dispels  the  illusion,  and  changes  that  which 
would  be  sublime  into  the  ridiculous,  u^schylus  always  avoids 
this  error :  we  never  see  his  supernatural  machinery.  The  same 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  sublime  which  suggested  his 
subjects,  inspired  his  language  likewise;  his  metaphors,  some- 
times harsh,  sometimes  even  confused;  his  rugged  compounds 
have  just  that  degree  of  obscurity  which  produces  instead  of  injur- 
ing sublime  effect.  The  quick  sensibilities  of  his  audience,  who 
could  follow  him  with  ease  through  a  diflScult  figure,  and  that 
facility  of  composition  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  which  no  modem  language  jiossesses,  except 
the  German,  tempted  him  to  indulge  his  imagination  without  limit. 

The  language  of  -Sschylus  is  the  language  of  gods  and  of 
heroes  ;  it  is  as  appropriate  to  the  sentiments  which  it  embodies 
and  the  characters  which  give  it  utterance,  as  the  mask  and  the 
eotJiumns  which  he  invented,  and  the  costume  which  he  improved 
in  magnificence,  were  calculated  to  give  dignity,  and  as  the  scene- 
painting  which  he  introduced  was  powerful  in  assisting  the  illu- 
sion. 

The  non-existence  of  grammatical  science  is  another  cause  of 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  There 
was  no  regular  syntax  to  curb  his  abruptness,  or  to  create  an 
artificial  connection  between  one  idea  and  the  next  in  a  series. 
The  principle  which  regulated  language  was  then,  and  even  as 
late  Us  the  time  of  Thucydides,  rather  attraction  than  govern- 
ment ;  and  even  this  early  principle  was,  in  the  time  of  iBschylus, 
deficient  in  power.     His  style  is,  like  his  thought,  grand  as  an 

'  Msch,  Agam. 
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Egrptian  temple,  or  the  Cjclopian  edifices  of  the  Pelasgians ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  MuUer,  ^^  like  a  temple  built  of  huge  rectan- 
gular blocks  of  poUshed  marble."^ 

But  the  stately  and  sublime  iEschylus  does  not  hesitate  to 
descend  to  the  homeliest  details,  if  he  thinks  that  it  will  make  the 
]ucture  more  graphic  and  the  character  more  true  to  life.  The 
nurse  in  the  "  Choephori"*  specifies  the  minutest  details  with  the 
garrulity  and  absence  of  delicacy  which  mark  the  old  attached 
domestic,  who  knows  no  other  way  of  describing  her  affection  than 
by  enumerating  the  little  oflSces  which  she  performed  for  her 
charge  in  infancy;  and  the  contrast  is  put  in  a  strong  light 
between  the  little  cares  which  she  then  bore  patiently,  and  her 
overwhelming  sufferings  at  his  loss,  and  the  ruin  of  the  house  of 
Agamemnon. 

iBschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy  tragedies ;  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,*  ninety,  in  a  space  of  forty-four  years,  and  to  have 
gained  either  eighteen  or  thirteen  victories.  Besides  these  he 
wrote  elegies,  and  his  satiric  dramas  arc  said  to  have  possessed 
merit  equal  to  that  of  his  tragedies. 

Seven  tragedies  are  still  extant,  which  all  formed  parts  of  con- 
nected trilogies ;  for  Sophocles  was  the  first  who  exhibited  as  a 
trilogy  three  tragedies,  which  had  no  connection. 

The  earliest  of  these  dramas  is  the  "Persians,"  exhibited  B.C. 
472.*  It  formed  the  second  tragedy  in  a  trilogy,  of  which  the 
"  Phineas"  was  the  first,  and  the  "  Glaucus  Pontius**  was  the 
third.  It  is  the  only  historical  play  which  we  possess,  and  its 
subject  was  the  triumph  of  Greece  over  the  power  of  Persia. 

"The  Seven  against  Thebes"  stands  next  in  chronological 
order.  It  connects  the  destinies  of  Thebes  with  the  terrible 
curse  pronounced  by  (Edipus  on  "Eteocles  and  Polynices,"  and 
fulfilled  in  their  unnatural  and  deadly  strife.  It  is  the  second  in 
a  trilogy  of  which  the  third  was  the  "  Elcusinians,"  and  the  first 
is  unknown.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  so  strikingly 
proves  the  pathetic  superiority  of  Sophocles  to  ^schylus  as  a 
comparison  of  the  Antigone  of  this  drama  with  the  heroine  of 
Sophocles. 

*  Mailer's  Hist  of  Lit.  p.  335.  «  Choeph.  721. 

*  Suidas,  8.  V.  and  Yit  Msoh,  *  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici. 
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The  next  trilogy  embodied  the  history  of  the  house  of  Danaus. 
Ihe  first  and  last  plays  are  lost,  but  the  second  was  the  extant 
pky  of  the  ^^  Suppliants."  Although  deficient  in  dramatic  in- 
terest, its  choral  odes  are  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  "Prometheus  Bound"  a  tritagonistes  is  introduced,  an 
improvement  which  is  due  to  Sophocles;  this,  therefore,  marks  it 
M  one  of  ^schylus's  latest  compositions.  The  first  of  this  tri- 
logy was  the  "Prometheus,  the  Fire-bringer,"  the  third  the 
■•Prometheus  Unbound." 

It  is  difEcult  to  reconcile  the  plot  of  this  drama  with  the  reli- 
ffOUB  submission  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
Vhich  characterizes  ^schylus.  It  appeals  to  our  sympathies 
lK>re  pathetically  than  any  other  of  his  tragedies,  and  yet  they 
Mve  against  Zeus  and  on  the  side  of  his  victim.  Terror  is  excited 
^  the  fearful  punishment  which  has  overtaken  stubborn  resist- 
tece  and  defiance  of  Zeus,  and  is  heightened  by  the  Salvator 
Posa-like  scenery  which  is  so  sublimely  described ;  but  pity  is 
who  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  friend  of  man,  who  suficrs  because 
tf  his  benevolence. 

Prometheus  the  Titan,  who  represents  man's  inventive  intellect, 
\ma  doubtless,  in  the  opening  drama,  blessed  man  with  the  gift  of 
fce  and  all  those  arts  of  life  which  would  accompany  such  a  gift, 
•swell  as  those  blessings  of  which  fire  may  be  considered  a  my- 
"diical  representation ;  but  intellectual  eminence,  unchecked  and 
^Uncontrolled,  has  led  to  arrogance,  presumption,  and  impiety. 

In  the  second  play,  Prometheus'  punishment  has  commenced. 
Be  is  chained  to  the  bare  scathed  rocks  of  Caucasus.  Though 
severe,  his  punishment  is  deserved ;  he  has  sinned,  and  will  not 
Sttke  submission.  The  reasonings  and  persuasions  of  Oceanus 
and  his  daughters,  even  of  the  god  Hermes  himself,  are  all  in 
lain ;  he  still  daringly  braves  the  wrathful  thunderbolts  of  Zeus. 

Btill  his  strong  will  and  his  dauntless  and  unbending  spirit 
•ommand  our  respect,  and  produce  a  conviction  that  his  sin  is 
.  aot  such  as  to  awaken  indignation,  but  the  error  of  a  great  mind. 
'Hence  the  skill  with  which  -^schylus  has  combined  his  religious 
loKon  with  the  dramatic  interest  which  must  be  on  the  side  of 
nffering.  We  sympathize  with  the  resolution  of  Prometheus, 
although  we  feel  that  he  is  in  error,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
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oo&Tinced  that  the  authority  of  Zens  must,  at  all  risks,  be  main- 
tained. 

The  last  three  plays  which  are  extant  fortunately  form  a  co* 
plete  trilogy.  It  is  the  last  which  he  exhibited  ;  the  date  of  il 
is  B.  c.  -^S.^  The  legend  which  it  embodies  is  that  of  Orestei^ 
and  the  three  dramas  which  form  it  are  "Agamemnon,"  "Cho^ 
phori,*'  and  "Eumenides." 

Tlie  subject  of  the  "Agamemnon"  is  the  sin  and  punishmeflt 
of  that  monarch.  His  sin  is  ambition,  his  punishment  rmf 
and  death  in  the  moment  of  triumph  and  prosperity.  In  thl 
furtherance  of  his  ambitious  yiews,  he  has  been  regardless  d 
human  life  (ycoxvxroio;),^  and  has,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter 
Iphigenia,  shown  himself  insensible  to  natural  affection.  Henoi^ 
in  this  play  contrast  is  the  chief  beauty.  The  splendor  of  luf 
conquest,  the  wealth  of  the  royal  house  to  which  he  belongs,  an 
painted  in  glowing  colors,^  in  order  to  make  his  fall  appear  moii 
striking  and  terrible.  But  besides  his  own  sin,  ancestral  gmW 
presses  hcayily  upon  him.  Cassandra,  in  her  prophetic  yision, 
beholds  the  shades  of  the  murdered  children  of  Thyestes,  ani 
connects  this  tale  of  horror  with  the  approaching  catastrophe. 
-Slgisthus,  too,  according  to  the  laws  of  blood-guilt,  is  the  appro- 
priate ayenger,  for  he  is  a  son  of  Thyestes. 

Although  the  sins  of  Agamemnon  are  sufficient  to  yindicate  the 
justice  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  to  palliate  the  horrible  mam 
of  Clytemnestra.  We  cannot  sympathize  with  her  first  jealoiu^ 
of  Cassandra,  for,  as  an  adulteress,  she  has  forfeited  all  title  to 
sympathy,  and  we  know  that  this  is  not  her  real  motive,  but  thai 
the  deed  was  premeditated  long  before,  as  the  line  of  telegrapher 
signals  had  been  posted  by  her  orders. 

Clytemnestra  has  nothing  feminine  in  her  character — ^we  scaroe* 
ly  remember  that  she  is  woman.  She  is  a  compound  of  the  wortt 
vices,  lust,  cruelty  and  subtlety.  She  murders  her  husband  under 
the  mask  of  conjugal  love,  and,  when  the  deed  is  done,  her  monl 
sense  is  so  depraved,  that  she  defends  the  act  by  cunning  sophie* 
try. 

In  the  "  Choephori,"  remorse  begins  at  length  to  exert  its 

1  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  '  Verse  460. 

*  Agam.  934, 1010. ;  also  Choeph.  788. 
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lower.  Like  Lady  Macbeth,  Clytemnestra  is  tortured  by  horri- 
Ae  dreams,  and  seeks  to  appease  the  manes  of  her  murdered 
iBsband  by  offerings  at  his  tomb.  She  dreams  that  she  has 
pren  birth  to  a  serpent,  and  suckled  it  with  her  blood.  Orestes, 
It  the  command  of  Apollo,  and  threatened,  if  disobedient,  with 
he  furies  of  his  father,  enters  the  palace  in  disguise,  pretending 
io  bring  the  news  that  he  is  dead,  ^gisthus  is  first  slain,  and 
Srestes  then  meets  Clytemnestra,  his  sword  still  reeking  with  the 
Ipood  of  her  paramour.  The  ensuing  scene  is  deeply  affecting  ; 
he  appeals  to  him  by  a  mother's  love ;  he  hesitates — but  only 
br  a  moment.  They  disappear :  soon  the  palace  doors  open,  and, 
lehold,  the  guilty  pair  sleep  side  by  side,  the  sleep  of  death. 
Ehey  have  kept  their  oath — ^in  death  they  are  not  divided. 
'  Grod's  slow  and  sure  revenge  against  murder  most  imnatural, 
)BB  taken  effect,  and  its  terrible  nature  is  enhanced  by  the  two- 
lid  character  in  which  Orestes  appears,  as  his  father's  avenger, 
■id  his  mother's  murderer. 

^  Firmly  persuaded,  as  Orestes  is,  that  he  is  acting  in  obedience 
b  the  command  of  Loxias,  he  cannot  still  the  remorseful  voice 
rf  oonscience,  until  the  unnatural  bloodshed  is  expiated  and 
Moned  for.^  Visions  of  the  angry  "hounds"  of  his  mother  flit 
Boond  him,  invisible  to  other  eyes.  They  weep  tears  of  blood, 
had  seem  so  numerous  as  to  fill  all  space.  They  drive  him  from 
kis  native  land,  and  force  him  to  be  an  exile  until  he  has  obtained 
^■rification. 

This  catastrophe  prepares  us  for  the  opening  of  the  "  Eume- 
ifides;"  it  is  the  link  which  connects  the  action  of  the  two  plays 
nth  one  another. 

The  "Eumenides"  opens  with  the  appearance  of  the  terrified 
Pythoness,  who  announces'  that  the  holy  shrine  is  occupied  by  a 
iqypliant,  whose  head  and  sword  drop  blood,  and  that  female 
bnns,  like  Gorgons  and  Harpies,  black,  and  distilling  from  their 
Byes  loathsome  rheum,  are  slumbering  around  him.  The  shade 
if  Clytemnestra  appears,  and  awakes  them,  and  they  find,  that 
whilst  they  slept,  their  victim  has,  under  the  protection  of 
Apollo,  and  guidance  of  Hermes,  escaped  to  Athens. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  in  the  Athe- 

>  Cheaph.  1043.  «  Verse  34, «.  t.  x. 
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vaMMk  AcropoIiSw  The  judges  mre  set ;  the  cause  is  pleaded ;  tk 
ballot  taken ;  Pallas  establishes  the  principle  of  Athenian  lav, 
that  if  the  Totes  are  eqoal^  the  defendant  is  acquitted.  The  result 
is  equality,  and  Pallas^  bv  one  white  ball,  acquits  the  defendant 
Orestes  then  departs  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Pallai^ 
Loxias,  and  Zeus  Soter,  and  promises  CTerlasting  respect  ud 
friendship  between  Argos  and  Athens. 

The  calm  wisdom  of  Pallas  appeases  the  frantic  wrath  of 
Furies.  She  promises  thev  shall  be  henceforth  worshipped  it 
Athens,  under  the  milder  name  of  Eumenides,  or  the  graciou 
deities,  and  thej  declare  that  they  will  bless  the  land  which  o'M 
her  for  its  patron. 

This  tnlogy  is  full  of  symbolism.  The  power  of  faith,  and  of 
the  consciousness  of  obedience  to  a  divine  conmiand,  to  lull  for  a 
time  the  strings  of  an  imeasy  conscience,  is  represented  by  tlifl 
Furies  slumbering,  for  a  time,  in  the  sacred  shrine  of  Apollo,  jiut 
as  the  Furies  themselves  svmbolize  the  remorseful  terrors  of  i 
guilty  conscience,  which  pursue  the  sinner  who  has  not  made  his 
peace  with  God  and  man.  But  this  calm  is  temporary  and  impe^ 
feet ;  conscience  will  awaken,  nor  can  there  be  perfect  peace,  voh 
less  there  is  a  sense  of  acquittal,  justification,  and  reconciliatioa 
with  God.  Whence  ^schylus  derived  this  sublime  philosophjy 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Cicero  asserts  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean ; 
probably  these  truths  which  speak  so  naturally  to  the  consciooi 
promptings  of  the  human  heart,  were  drawn  from  a  much  wider 
study  of  Greek  philosophy  than  merely  one  system,  and  from  a 
still  deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  study,  that  of  human  nature 
itself. 

Again,  does  not  the  remorse  of  Orestes  teach  the  poet's  belief^ 
that  where  the  Deity  has  implanted  in  man  moral  instincts  and 
natural  affections,  this  evidence  of  his  will  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity  under  any  circumstances  ?  Revelation  and  nature 
constitute  equal  obligations.  Happy  are  we,  who  are  taught  to 
find,  not  only  no  antagonism,  but  a  strict  accordance  between 
these  two  laws,  which  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  great 
Author. 

The  ballot  of  Pallas  symbolizes  the  principle  of  mercy ;  mercy, 
not  from  man  alone,  but  from  God.     Where  man  cannot  decide, 
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ihe  voice  of  Heaven  interferes,  and  declares  that  Heaven  forgives, 
sad  therefore  man  must  pardon  also. 

But  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  this  trilogy,  and  especially 
tiie  concluding  tragedy,  had  a  political  object,  ^schylus  felt  it 
m  sacred  duty  to  support  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country, 
SB  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore  of  divine  right.  He  was 
aristocratic  and  conservative,  as  Sophocles  was  attached  to  the 
CBDse  of  freedom  and  progress. 

The  court  of  Areopagus  was  not  only  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  the  solemn  nature  of  those  causes  which  were  taken  cogni- 
.  aance  of  by  this  tribunal ;  but  from  its  constitution,  although  much 
1^  altered,  it  was   still   the  stronghold  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
Bence   it  presented  a  great   obstacle  to  the  liberal  policy  of 
I  liericles.     Shortly  before  the  time  when  this  trilogy  was  exhi- 
L  Vted  (01.  Ixxx.  2),  Ephialtes,  an  eminent  general  and  statesman 
r«f  his  party,  proposed  a  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  struck  a 
|:8eBth-blow  to  this  court  of  judicature.     The  result  of  it  would 
kave  been,  according  to  Cicero,*  to  render  absolute  the  political 
[  fower  of  the  Ecclesia.     Before  this  bill  {•^^9i*a)  became  ratified 
Vjrlaw  (t^MoOj  -^schylus  exhibited  this  trilogy,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy.     Party  spirit  raged  high,  and 
\  ilthough  the  opposition  was  ineffectual,  and  the  measure  was  ulti- 
^  Biately  carried,  the  proposer  himself  was  assassinated,  and  the 
[  urderers  were  never  discovered.     This  opposition  on  the  part  of 
I   iEschylus  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  general  political 
^   principles.     In  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  a  sup- 
porter of  Aristides,  and  an  opponent  of  Themis^cles,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  opposite  parties, 
]   tfterwards  led  by   Gimon   and  Pericles.     Agreeably  to  these 
i    political  sentiments,  he  extols,  in  the  '^  Persians,"  the  exploits  of 
Aristides,  as  compared  with  those  of  Themistocles,^  whilst  Hero- 
dotus,' whose  political  bias  was  evidently  towards  the  democratic 
eal  party,  gives  a  somewhat  different  coloring  to  the  transaction. 
\       Such  was  the  primary  political  object  of  the  "Eumenides;"  it 
j    iho  had  two  others,  secondary  and  subordinate.     The  promise  of 
Orestes  to  maintain  inviolable  friendship  with  Athens,  implied  a 

>  die.  de  Rep.  i.  27.  'See  Mailer's  £um.;  Pen.  439,  &c. 

•  Herod,  yiii.  95. 
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recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  poet  to  cement  a  union  anfl 
alliance  between  Athens  and  Argus,  and  the  speech  of  Pallas  (tJ 
875)  is  an  attempt  to  rest  on  mythological  grounds  the  claim  oil 
the  Athenians  to  the  disputed  territory  of  the  Troad. 

The  passages  of  which  the  following  are  translations,  will  serrv 
as  specimens  of  the  innumerable  noble  sentiments  and  beautifid 
ideas  which  delight  the  reader  of  the  ^schylean  tragedy. 

In  the  first  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon,  he  speaks  of  the  struggk 
between  the  duties  of  the  chieftain  and  the  affection  of  a  father  :^ 

An  evil  lot  U  mine  to  choose. 
Hard  fate  obedience  to  refose, 

Hard  fate  to  slay  my  child  I 
Mj  home's  bright  ornament  and  pride ; 
'Twere  hard  if  at  the  altar's  side 
A  father's  hand  were  crimson-dyed ! — 

With  virgin  gore  defiled. 
Still  to  whichever  part  I  lean, 
Is  sorrow's  threatening  aspect  seen ; 
How  may  I  leave  my  tme  allies  ? 
How  quit  the  host  I  lead? 

Agam,  199  (Anstici). 

A  few  verses  further  on  he  describes  the  behavior  of  the  victim. 

Her  pleading  eyes  shot  Pity's  dart, 
To  rankle  in  each  murderer's  heart ; 
Like  form  by  painter's  fancy  dreamed, 
So  pale,  so  fair,  so  still  she  seemed. 

Agam.  239  (Anstici). 

The  purity  of  divine  justice,  and  the  certainty  of  retributioD} 
are  favorite  topics. 

For  vainly  wealth's  proud  bulwarks  tower, 

When  man,  in  insolence  of  power. 

Justice,  thy  law  disdains  to  know. 

And  dares,  with  impious  foot,  thine  altar  overthrow. 


Yet  treasured  long,  the  meed  of  crime 
Shall  whelm  the  wretch  in  after  time. 

Agam.  360  (AHsnci). 
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Bow  down  to  Jasttce — mortal  man,  attend ! 

Low  at  her  spotless  altar  bend, 

Nor  spurn  with  impious  foot,  allured  by  gain. 

Her  holj  shrine.    For  retribution's  day. 
Fraught  with  the  bitter  certain  meed  of  pain. 

Waits  but  its  time  the  guilty  to  repay. 

Eumen,  488  (Anstici). 

Falsely,  I  ween,  the  sages  told. 
In  parables  they  framed  of  old. 
That  glad  success  and  future  high. 
Beget  a  fatal  progeny. 


For  ne'er  to  righteous  halls. 
Though  wealth  adorn  their  master's  lot. 

Such  evil  offspring  falls  ; 
'Tis  guilt  alone  that  teems  with  sorrow. 

Agam,  710  (Anstici). 

'Tis  true  that  Justice  oft  is  found 

The  smoke-dimmed  cottage  walls  around. 

Shedding  her  purest  light. 
In  gilded  palaces,  where  gain 
Leaves  on  its  master's  hand  a  stain, 
She  speeds  her  holy  flight. 
Disdainful  stalking  by. 
In  sullen  migesty. 
Nor  smiles  on  wealth  that  bears  thy  stamp,  Iniquity ! 

Agam,  750  (Anstici). 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  Menelaus'  regrets  and  Helen's 
iMity:— 

Nor  now  delighted  will  he  trace 

Her  statue's  imitative  grace ; 

The  dull  cold  stone  may  ill  supply 

The  living  richness  of  her  eye ; 

The  dream,  with  fancy's  coloring  warm. 

Departs  an  unsubstantial  form. 

Glides  through  the  arms  that  fain  would  clasp. 

And  mocks  the  lover's  eager  grasp. 

Then  spreads  aloft  its  airy  wings. 

That  wait  on  slumber's  wanderings. 

Agatn.  409  (Anstici). 
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The  fable  of  the  lion's  cab.  gentle  and  playful  at  first,  I 
afterwards  displaying  its  natural  instinct  for  blood,  introduces  t 
subjoined  description  of  Helen : — 

Bride  of  Paris,  sach  art  thoa. 
To  Iliam  when  thy  Tenturoos  prow, 
First  bore  thee  o'er  the  ocean  brine, 
What  melting  loveliness  was  thine  ? 
A  spirit  like  the  breathless  calm 
When  summer's  gentle  idr  is  balm ; 
Ejes  darting  manj  a  tender  ^ance. 
An  unassuming  elegance ; 
Whose  quiet  charms  new  beautj  lent 
To  grace  each  costly  ornament 
LoTe's  Tery  flower  whose  bloom  inritcs. 
Yet  stings  the  gaier  it  delights. 

Agam,  700. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SoPHOCLBSy  born  B.  c.  495. 

)ra0CLES  COMPARED  WITH  XSCHTLUS.— HTS  BIRTH,  PARSMTAOS,  AND  SDITCATTON.— 
DSAlf  ATIC  SUCCESS. — APPOINTED  Oms  OF  THE  TEN  GENERALS. — UNFITNESS  FOR  THE 
OFFICE. — HIS  POLITICAL  SENTIMENTS  AND  CONDUCT. — THE  UNNATURAL  CONDUCT  OF 
BB  SON  lOPHON. — CHORUS  IN  THE  (EDIPUS  COLONEU8. — ^HIS  DEATH. — ^EPIGRAMS  OF 
SniONIDES  AND  8IMMIAS.— CHARACTER  OF  HIS  POETRY. — THE  ETHICAL  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  SOFHOCLEAN  DRAMA. — HIS  DRAMATIC  REFORMS. — THE  NUMBER  OF  HIS  COM- 
POSITIONS.— THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER  OF  THOSE  EXTANT. — ANTIGONE. — ELECTRA. 
-•THE  GRANDEUR  OF  SSCHYLUS  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  BEAUTY  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

Although  in  the  grand  and  lofty  conceptions  of  genius 
Bschylus  was  never  surpassed,  there  are  other  points  of  excel- 
mce  in  which  his  successor  Sophocles  proved  himself  a  worthy 
mipetitor.  Sophocles  had  not  the  same  lyrical  power,  but  he 
id  more  harmony  and  sweetness.  His  characters  have  not  that 
rfol  and  superlyiman  vastness,  but  they  are  more  interesting, 
kd  appeal  more  to  our  sympathies  and  affections,  and  in  the 
>Dstruction  of  his  plots  he  displays  more  dramatic  skill,  and. 
^proaches  more  nearly  to  that  complex  nature  which  is,  perhaps, 
e  only  point  in  which  modem  tragedy  is  superior  to  that  of 
reece.  He  gave  a  finish  and  polish  both  to  the  language  and 
6try  of  the  drama,  without  lowering  the  moral  standard  or 
[pairing  the  dignity  with  which  it  was  invested  by  bschylus. 
Sophocles,^  for  a  history  of  whose  life  there  exist  few  authentic 
ta,  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  a  native  of  the  bright  and  cheerful 
biirban  village  of  Colonus,^  the  natural  beauty  of  which  Jie  him- 
If  has  immortalized.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  bom  about 
e  seventy-third  Olympiad ;  according  to  the  "  Parian  Chrom- 
es" in  B.  c.  496.^    But  the  date  usually  received  is  B.  c.  495, 

>  Suidas,  B.  V.  '  CBdip.  Colon.  *  Oljm.  71, 2. 
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thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  .Sschylus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sophilus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  smith  or  a  sword- 
cntler.  If  so,  the  liberal  education  which  Sophocles  received, 
and  the  high  military  command  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
prove  that  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Athenian  republic  did  not 
despise  the  social  position  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  probably,  in 
the  case  of  Sophilus,  as  in  that  of  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  it 
was  a  path  which  led  to  wealth.  The  beauty  and  gracefulneai 
of  his  person  equalled  the  elegance  of  his  mind,*  and  he  received 
a  liberal  education,  including  dancing  and  music.  In  the  latter 
of  these  two  accomplishments  he  was  instructed,  when  very  young 
by  Lamprus,  a  celebrated  musician.  In  the  public  rejoicings 
which  took  place  after  the  nctory  of  Salamis,  Sophocles  was 
chosen,  for  his  skiU  in  these  two  arts,  to  lead  the  band  of  beaati> 
ful  youths  who  danced  around  the  trophy,  and  he  himself  sang 
the  paean  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  lyre.  He  was  then  but 
fifteen ;  so  young  did  he  become  the  servant  of  the  Muses. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  first  came  forward  as  a  tragic  poet, 
and  contested  the  prize  with  ^schylus,  who  had  now  maintained 
his  superiority  for  thirty-one  years.  The  successful  play  is  said 
to  have  been  the  "Triptolemus."  It  has  perished,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  determining  its  merits ;  the  decision, 
however,  might  have  been  a  fair  one,  although.  iBschylus  consid- 
ered it  as  unjust,  for  Cimon,  whom  the  archon  appointed  as  um- 
pire, would,  from  his  political  bias,  and,  possibly,  from  the  literaiy 
tastes  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  have  been  inclined  to  ad- 
mire ^schylus. 

For  twenty-eight  years  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  but  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  during  this  period  he  was  never  vanquished  in 
a  dramatic  contest;  for  although  his  young  rival,  Euripides, 
gained  his  first  victory  B.  c.  441,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
adversary  was  Sophocles. 

In  B.  c.  440,  he  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  of  his  extant  trfr* 
gedies,  the  "Antigone."  So  delighted  were  the  Athenians,  not 
only  with  its  dramatic  excellence,  but  its  political  principles,  that 
they  elected  him  one  of  the  ten  generals  for  the  year.     This 

>  Athen.  i.  37. 
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proved  by  no  means  a  suitable  reward  for  the  great  poet.*  The 
active  business  of  military  command  was  distasteful  to  one  who 
was  of  a  social  and  self-indulgent  temper^  and  who  enjoyed  the 
eahn  repose  of  literary  leisure.  It  is  related  in  a  passage  of 
AthenaeuSy  that  his  colleague,  Pericles,  declared  him  to  be  a  good 
poet,  but  a  bad  general :  and  the  same  anecdote,  which  paints  in 
lively  colors  the  sallies  of  his  wit,  hints  that  he  was  as  unfitted 
for  the  diplomatic  and  civil  functions  attached  to  the  office  of 
strategus ;  for  that  as  a  politician  he  was  neither  sagacious  nor 
energetic,  but  one  of  your  simple,  honest  Athenians.  Plutarch 
also  relates  that  he  modestly  confessed  his  own  inferiority,  and 
that  when,  in  a  council  of  war,  he  was  asked  for  his  opinion 
before  Nidas,  he  replied,  ^^I  am  oldest  in  age,  but  you  in  wis- 
dom." 

It  was  during  the  expedition  against  the  aristocratical  party  in 
Stmos,  a  war  so  congenial  to  his  principles,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Pericles,  that  he  formed  his  intimacy  with  the  Athenian-minded 
Herodotus,  who,  in  his  admiration  for  the  literature  of  his  adopt- 
ed country,  seems  so  especially  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Sopho- 
des. 

He  was  a  steady  supporter  of  liberal  principles,  and  the  only 
instance  of  apparent  inconsistency  discoverable  in  his  character 
is  when  during  the  revolutionary  period  he  was  instrumental  in 
Mtablishing  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.*  But  it  may  be  easily 
oonceived,  that  in  those  times  of  fearful  anarchy  he  thought  such  a 
measure,  though  abstractedly  unconstitutional,  was  rendered  neces- 
Bary  by  the  exigency  of  the  crisis,  and  the  only  one  likely  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  affairs  to  a  bloody  revolution.  Numerous  senti- 
meats  in  his  plays  bear  witness  to  his  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  his  whole  life  is  one  continued  proof  of  his 
patriotism.  He  could  not,  as  many  other  poets  did  in  seasons 
of  trouble,  seek  the  protection  of  foreign  despots,  and  live  depend- 
ent on  the  favor  and  patronage  of  tyrants.  From  his  birth  to 
his  death,  he  never  left  his  country,  except  in  the  public  service. 
The  last  work  of  his  old  age  sang  the  praises  of  his  native  village, 
and  is  evidently  dictated  by  a  warm  affection  for  his  country. 

>  Athen.  xiii.  81.  *  Thuo.  m  1 ;  Arist  Rhet  uL  18. 
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An  ftffectiiig  episode  saddens  the  conclusion  of  the  aged  poet's 


lophon  iras  the  eldest  of  his  five  sons ;  and  he,  jealous  of  a  90& 
of  his  brother  Ariston,  who  bore  the  poet's  name,  and  fearing 
that  Sophocles  would  bequeath  to  him  a  large  share  of  his  pro- 
perty, accused  his  aged  father  of  mental  imbecility.  The  only 
answer  which  the  poet  made  to  this  unnatural  charge  was  the 
recitation  of  the  beautiful  chorus  in  the  '^  (Edipus  Colonens," 
which  he  had  but  lately  written.  His  judges,  struck  with  admi- 
ration, unanimously  gave  their  verdict  in  his  favor,  and  the  poet 
returned  to  his  home  in  triumph. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  truthful  ode  without  realizing  the 
language^  in  which  the  aged  poet  describes  the  loveliness  of  his 
birth-place ;— one  can  imagine  the  triumphant  answer  which  its 
recitation  formed  to  the  slander  of  his  undutiful  son.  It  seems  as 
though  when  we  read  we  walked  with  Sophocles  in  this  fair  spot, 
the  fairest  round  Athens,  and  doubtless  his  favorite  haunt.  We 
are  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Horace : — 

Aaditis  ?  an  me  Indit  amabilis 
Insania?  andire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lacos,  amoen» 
Qqo8  et  aqofle  sabennt  et  auras. 

We  seem  to  hear  the  tuneful  yet  sad  voice  of  the  nightingale 
hidden  in  the  dark  green  ivy  and  the  clustering  vine  purpled  with 
fruit,  beneath  whose  shade  sports  the  young  Dionysus,  surround- 
ed by  a  revel  rout  of  nymphs,  his  young  nurses.  Our  feet  press 
the  crocus  and  the  narcissus,  and  our  ears  are  soothed  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  glassy  Cephisus. 

How  must  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  Athenians  have  been 
moved  when  in  the  very  sight  of  that  hill  where  the  contest  took 
place  between  their  divine  benefactors  and  tutelary  deities,*  and 
of  this  sea  which  was  the  source  of  their  glory  and  their  wealth, 
and  which  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  countries  as 
though  they  were  their  own,'  the  chorus  poured  forth  its  con- 
cluding strain : — 

« (Bdip.  CoL  694.  «  Ond.  Met.  vi.  70. 
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Son  of  Saturn  old,  whose  sway 
Stormy  winds  and  waves  obey, 
Thine  be  honor's  well-earned  meed, 
Tamer  of  the  champing  steed ; 
First  he  wore  on  Attio  plain 
Bit  of  steel  and  cnrbing  rein ; 
Oft  too  o'er  the  waters  blue, 
Athens  strain  thy  laboring  crew, 
Practiced  hands  the  bark  are  plying. 
Oars  are  bending,  spray  is  flying, 
Sunny  waves  beneath  them  glancing. 
Sportive  naiads  round  them  dancing. 
With  their  hundred  feet  in  motion, 
Twinkling  'mid  the  foam  of  ocean. 

CEdip.  Col.  V.  712  (Anstice). 

Of  his  death  there  are  different  traditions ;  some  say,  and  this 
legend  is  recorded  in  the  following  epigram  of  Simonides,^ 

Oivuytw  Bax;tov  jSof pw  iptfttofuvoif 
'  ArUhol  vii.  20, 

that  he  was  killed  by  swallowing  a  grape  stone ;  others  that  he 
expired  whilst  publicly  reciting  his  "  Antigone ;"  others  that  he 
died  of  joy  on  gaining  a  dramatic  victory.*  These  are  poetic 
legends ;  but,  as  all  agree  in  connecting  his  death  with  his  career 
as  a  poet,  he  probably  died  when  his  intellect  and  poetical  talent 
were  still  unimpaired,  in  the  exercises  of  his  beloved  art,  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  without  disease  and  without  suffering. 

KoXm^  itiXtvffja'  ovdfv  vHofuwoi  xoucov. 

PHRTinCHnS. 

A  beautiful  epigram  by  Simmias,  the  Theban,  is  preserved  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  of  which  the  following  translation  is  well 
known : — 

Wind,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid  ; 
Sweet  ivy,  wind  thy  boughs  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine  ; 
Thus  will  thy  lasting  leaves  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung, 
Whose  soul  exalted  by  the  god  of  wit. 
Among  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  writ. 

*  Sunomdeg,  Anth,  Or.  rii,  20,  '  ^it.  Anoiqia. 
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In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  is  seen  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama ;  for  although  Aristotle  pronounces  Euripides  to 
be  the  most  tragic  of  poets  ;^  and  Longinus'  pronounces  him  to 
have  been  unequalled  in  his  tragic  representations  of  love  and 
madness,  yet  no  tragic  poet  equalled  Sophocles  in  combining  dig* 
nit  J,  purity,  pathos,  and  piety  with  the  most  refined  genius  uid 
the  highest  poetical  talent.  The  sweetness  of  his  language  ob- 
*  tained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Bee."^  In  the  due  pnK 
portion  of  the  choral  part  to  the  dramatic,  in  the  artifidil 
construction  of  his  plots,  in  metrical  harmony  and  in  polished 
diction,  Sophocles  developed  and  perfected  the  excellences  of 
^schylus ;  he  so  moulded  dramatic  poetry,  and  accommodated 
it  to  human  feelings,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  efi*ect  on 
the  heart,  and  to  afford  the  purest  possible  delight  to  a  refined 
taste.  Inferior  to  ^schylus  in  boldness  of  conception,  his  softer 
pictures  are  more  soothing  to  the  imagination.  The  thrilling 
supernatural  interest  of  ^schylus  was  adapted  to  enthral  the 
mind  of  Greece  in  the  infancy  of  dramatic  literature,  just  as  the 
unreal  wonders  of  the  fairy  tale  and  the  romance  delight  child- 
hood ;  but  a  more  educated  and  manly  mind  is  better  satisfied 
with  scenes  which  have  an  air  of  reality,  and  may  have  their 
counterpart  in  actual  life.  We  admire  and  stand  in  awe  of  the 
heroes  of  ^schylus :  we  sympathize  with,  and  feel  for,  those  of 
Sophocles. 

In  order  to  pity  or  sympathize,  Aristotle  ingeniously  observes, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  imagine  that  the  case  which  appeals  to 
our  feelings  may  possibly  be  our  own.  This  condition  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  us  fully  to  realize  it  to  ourselves  in  all  its 
features. 

The  characters  of  ^schylus  are  of  too  superhuman  a  mould 
for  this;  we  can  never  look  upon  them  even  when  they  are  mo^ 
tals,  as  standing  in  any  relation  to  ourselves.  They  are  either 
above  man  in  excellence,  or  below  him  in  wickedness. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  those  of  Sophocles.  We  can  realize  to 
ourselves  an  (Edipus  struggling  with  a  fate,  which  is  at  last  too 
strong  for  him.  We  can  feel  for  him,  although  his  own  faults 
and  his  own  actions  contribute  their  part  ^to  the  fulfilment  of  the 

'  Arist  Poet  zxvi.  >  Long.  xv.  3.  '  Soidas,  a.  v. 
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prophecies.  Even  his  cnrse,  which  works  such  woe  on  his  undu- 
tiful  sons,  like  that  of  Shakspeare's  Lear,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  nngovemable  wildness  of  human  passion.  The  calm  and 
dignified  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  with  which  (Edipus 
meets  his  fate,  is  that  of  a  good  and  pious  man,  but  it  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  virtue.  We  can  feel  for  the  timidity 
of  Ismene,  and  the  unselfish  heroism  of  Antigone ;  great  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  too  high  for  the  hope  of  successful  imitation.  In  like^ 
manner,  all  can  sympathize  with  the  patience  and  endurance  of 
Philoctetes,  his  hoping  against  hope  in  his  desert  solitude,  with 
the  jealous  afiections  of  Deianira,  and  the  honest  but  mistaken 
pride  of  Ajax. 

In  neither  of  the  tragedians  do  morals  hold  a  higher  place  than 
in  Sophocles.  He  is  essentially  ethical.  Interesting  as  his  plots 
•re,  the  interest  forms  but  a  small  part  of  their  merit.  In  every 
one,  be  sets  before  his  eyes  the  holy  object  of  instilling  a  venera- 
tion for  the  will  of  heaven,  and  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  sanctions 
of  immutable  justice. 

Sophocles^  applied  the  powers  of  mind  to  the  technical  detail 
of  his  art,  and  therefore  comes  forward  as  a  dramatic  reformer, 
as  well  as  a  poet.  He  introduced  the  third  actor;  he  increased 
the  number  of  the  chorus  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  and  thus  ren- 
dered it  more  effective,  whilst  by  shortening  the  choral  odes  he 
diminished  the  interruptions  to  the  dramatic  action ;  at  the  same 
time  be  lengthened  the  dramatic  portion.  The  standard  length 
of  tragedies  had,  at  the  time  when  Sophocles  flourished,  become 
considerably  greater.  The  only  extant  play  of  ^schylus  which 
18  of  the  same  length  as  those  of  Sophocles,  is  the  ^^  Agamemnon." 
This  alteration  in  length  is  attributed  by  Suidas*  to  Aristarchus, 
who  first  exhibited  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ- 
Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  a  prose  essay  on  the  chorus, 
in  answer  to  the  theories  of  Thespis  and  Choerilus.  He  was  evi- 
dently the  first  to  see,  that  in  reality  choruses  should  only  be 
considered  as  periods  of  rest  and  repose  to  refresh  the  attention 
of  the  audience;  for  in  his  latter  dramas  his  choruses  begin  to 
have  £ar  less  reference  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  play,  and 

>  Antig.  449.  '  Soidas,  a.  v. 
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are  simply  beautiful  specimens  of  lyric  poetry.  The  number  d 
dramas,  including  tragedies  and  satiric  dramas,  which  he  wrote 
and  exhibited  was  a  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  which  seven  remain, 
comprehending  most  probably  his  finest  compositions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced,  nothing  certain 
is  known,  except  that  the  date  of  the  "  Philoctetes"  is  B.  c.  409, 
and  that  of  the  "  (Edipus  Coloneus"  B.  c.  401 ;  this  play  having  been 
exhibited  by  the  younger  Sophocles  as  a  posthumous  work  of  hk 
father's.  The  date  of  the  "Antigone,"  which  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  the  extant  tragedies,  is  placed  by  Clinton  and  others 
B.  c.  440.  The  following  chronological  order  has  been  suggested 
by  0.  Mliller,'—"  Antigone,"  "Electra,"  "Trachiniae,"  "(Edipos 
Rex,"  "Ajax,"  "Philoctetes,"  "(Edipus  Coloneus." 

The  two  leading  ideas  which  pervade  the  beautiful  tragedy  of 
the  "Antigone,"  are  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the  sacredness 
of  that  affection  which  binds  families  together.  These  two 
idea^  are  painted  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  duties  arising 
from  those  principles  are  represented  in  the  play  as  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  one  another;  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  fulfil  the 
just  claims  of  both  without  violating  the  natural  dictates  of  con- 
science. There  appears  to  be  no  middle  course  open  between 
insubordination  and  impiety.  The  moral  lesson  then,  which  the 
poet  deduces  from  these  conflicting  difficulties  is,  that  great  is 
both  those  principles  are,  human  ordinances  must  not  press  their 
claims  upon  the  conscience  to  an  extreme.  The  claims  of  the 
state  to  the  obedience  of  its  citizens  must  be  kept  in  subordination 
to  the  law  of  natural  justice,  or  else  it  becomes  tyranny,  and  as 
such,  subject  to  divine  vengeance.  He  who,  like  Antigone, 
firmly  determines  never  to  swerve  from  obedience  to  God's  will 
written  in  the  heart,  which  alone  gives  force  and  sanction  to 
human  laws,  must  be  ready  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  these  high 
principles,  and  submit  to  earthly  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  fate  of  Antigone  is  not  a  punishment, 
it  is  the  penalty  which,  by  God's  appointment,  awaits  those  who 
have  bravery  and  faith  enough  to  prefer  God  to  man,  when  they 
come  in  competition.  The  lesson  it  teaches  is,  that  such  is  the 
fiery  trial  of  virtue,  that  often  we  cannot  choose  whom  we  will 

>  MliUer's  Hist  Greek  Lit  zxiv.  3. 
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serve,  without  being  prepared  to  suffer  for  our  moral  consistency. 
The  fate  of  Cleon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  punishment;  it  falls 
lieayily  on  his  guilty  head,  as  retribution  almost  invariably  does 
in  this  life,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  involves  in  one  com- 
mxm  destmction  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

In  the  ^^  Antigone"  the  tie  of  family  affection  is  exhibited  in  its 
most  sacred  form.  Reverence  for  the  dead,  and  the  duties  result- 
ing from  this  reverence,  formed,  it  is  well  known,  an  important 
part  of  Greek  religion. 

The  instinctive  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  in  a  higher  and 
more  perfect  condition  of  being  than  was  enjoyed  on  earth,  ele- 
Tated  the  departed  hero,  or  even  the  manes  of  a  beloved  relative, 
ahnost  to  the  rank  of  a  deity.  The  long,  perhaps  the  eternal 
eommunion  with  each  other,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  departed,  con- 
nects Antigone  with  a  far  stronger  tie  to  her  lost  brother,  than  to 
til  that  remain  on  earth.  ''  Far  longer,"  she  exclaims,  ^' shall  I 
have  to  please  those  below,  than  those  here." 

The  poets  were  deeply  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  the  duties 
dne  to  the  dead;  it  was  this  impression  probably  which  induced 
H<mier  in  his  "Iliad,"  and  Sophocles  in  his  "  Ajax,"  to  prolong 
tkeir  respective  poems  beyond  that  which  otherwise  would  natu- 
rally have  been  the  true  and  appropriate  catastrophe.  The  cha- 
racter of  Antigone  may  be  thought  in  parts  harsh,  severe,  un- 
feminine;  but  conscious  heroism,  when  disappointed  of  meeting 
irith  sympathy  where  it  has  a  right  to  expect  it,  is  naturally,  on 
the  first  impulse,  severe ;  and  no  one  can  read  the  sad  and  affect- 
ing lament  of  Antigone,  when  led  on  her  last  path  to  death,  her 
touching  appeals,  her  sense  of  unpitied  loveliness,  and  not  trace 
therein  all  the  tenderest  feelings  of  woman's  nature. 

The  beauty  of  the  "Electra"  consists  in  the  concentration  of 
the  entire  interest  in  the  person  of  the  heroine.  She  is  the  point 
to  which  all  the  rays  converge,  the  principal  figure  round  which 
iD  the  others  are  grouped.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  her  for  a 
moment,  she  can  never  be  absent  frotti  the  thoughts  of  the  reader. 
The  grand  idea  which  had  possession  of  the  mind  of  ^schylus,  in 
his  corresponding  play,  was  divine  vengeance,  consummated  by 
the  deaths  of  ^schylus  and  Clytemnestra.  This  view  was  neces- 
sary to  maintaining  the  connection  of  events  in  the  Orestean  tri- 
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k^.  Sophocles  wnd  not  fettered  by  such  necessity,  he  had  intro* 
ducotl  the  custom  of  exhibiting  three  unconnected  plays,  instead  of 
a  connected  trilogy,  lie  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  view  in  an  in- 
dqH'ndont  light  the  legend  which  furnished  him,  as  well  as  2EsAj* 
\v\ts  with  a  :>ubitvt  for  tragedy.  Although,  therefore,  the  scene 
in  which  the  K>dy  of  Clytemnestra  is  shown  to  ^gisthus,  and  he 
finds,  to  his  horror*  that  it  is  his  paramour,  and  not  Orestes,  ii| 
without  oxivprion.  the  finest,  and  the  most  elaborately  worked iq), 
of  anv  \ihioh  ho  wrote,  the  death  of  Clytenmestra  is  not  the  great 
ohjtvt  to  which  the  reader  looks  with  interest.  He  is  absorbed 
in  the  c^Mitemplation  of  Electra's  character,  and  the  effect  whick 
the  action  of  the  play  will  produce  upon  her  mind.  He  watches 
the  workings  of  her  mind,  her  strong  and  irrepressible  impuhei 
of  hatrctl  against  the  sin  of  her  mother,  and  therefore  against  her 
mother  als^v  excitoil  to  the  utmost  pitch,  by  the  insults  heaped 
U}Hni  her  by  the  mimleress  and  the  usurper.  The  analysis,  so  to 
speak*  of  her  nature,  agitated  by  these  strong  emotions,  foma 
the  subject  which  the  poet  proposed  to  himself  to  paint,  and  whidi 
he  has  dolineateil  so  minutely  and  exactly.  The  first  origin,  u 
well  a.^  all  the  e^uisequent  motives  to  the  terrible  deed  of  ven- 
geance* prt^ctHsl  frwu  her.  She  it  was  who  saved  her  infant  brother 
Orestes  fn^m  death,  and  from  her  unextinguishable  hatred  of  the 
murderer,  and  unwearieil  devotion  to  the  holy  cause  of  avenging 
her  beloveil  father's  death,  and  consequently  her  continual  exho^ 
tat  ions  to  her  brother  to  return,  all  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy 
are  developed.  Like  Antigime,  Electra  is  a  model  of  constancy 
in  her  purpose,  though,  unlike  the  constancy  of  Antigone,  hers 
proceeds  from  impulse,  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  both 
are  high-minded,  but  Electra,  from  having  all  her  life  so  much  re- 
sponsibility thrown  upon  her,  is  less  feminine.  These  observations 
on  two  of  the  Sophoclean  tragedies  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
a  general  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  this  poet  generally  treats  his 
subjects,  and  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schy- 
lus  affords  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  model  after  which  a  Greek 
tragedy  was  usually  constructed. 

In  minor  points  it  is  easy  to  contrast  the  serene  beauty  of 
Sophocles'  mind  with  the  terrible  grandeur  of  ^schylus.  In 
both  the  ^^  Choephori"  and  the  ^^  Electra^"  Clytenmestra  is  warned 
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by  a  dream;  but  in  the  former,  she  imagines  that  she  has  brought 
forth  a  serpent,  and  suckled  it  with  her  blood ;  in  the  latter,  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  again  restored  to  life,  is  planted  on  the 
domestic  hearth,  gives  forth  buds  and  blossoms,  and  becomes  a 
great  tree,  which  fills  the  whole  land,  ^schylus  paints  through- 
oat,  the  progress  and  completion  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the 
murderers;  Sophocles  traces  the  transition  of  Electra's  mind 
from  grief  and  despair,  to  joy  and  thankfulness,  at  her  un- 
expected reunion  to  her  lost  brother.  In  the  "  Choephori,** 
Clytemnestra  only  appeals  to  a  mother's  love,  in  order  to  depre- 
cate the  avenger's  wrath;  in  the  ^^Electra,"  the  mother's  feelings 
at  first  burst  forth,  and  stifle,  though  only  for  a  moment,  the  ex- 
ultations of  triumphant  ambition,  when  she  hears  the  son  is  dead 
for  whom  she  felt  a  mother's  pains.  Even  the  trifling  circum- 
stance that  Ghrysothemis,  the  gentle  unresisting  daughter,  is  em- 
ployed by  her  mother  to  bring  the  ofierings  of  the  murderess  to 
ike  tomb  of  the  murdered  hero,  rather  than  Electra,  who  loathes 
lier  wickedness,  shows  that  Sophocles  avoided  those  strong  cen- 
trists which  shock,  because  they  are  scarcely  natural. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ErRiPiDG^  born  b.  c.  480. 


^X^UH:^>|-1k  n«  T«t  ri«>:RC9»  MAIkt  MX  TBI  RIDTTIDrAL  MI!fD. — KTT&mDSS,  HD  UR 
AH|»  VII\«4«^T«lk.<-KCt.lMKn'9«  fOUTtCAL  ASn>  FVILOeOPKICAL 

MM  -•rutrvTi.T  »i,A«MiBsii^.^«is  srrrosxD  matmed  op  trx  teualm 

or  «!»  1«AC»U^C9  A^P  MTQtCtS. — ■»  PLIU,  X>KATH,  AXD  KPITAPH.— THK  A6S  OT 

>ttiiipii»*»  A  riitt««or«iCAL  KtA. — m  bptkcts  of  this  on  his  porntT.— va> 
vviiirinvik  TNV  m^crr  tra^^icop  porr>?^B»  pmoLoouss. — thx  ulai.  oBJKcniHi 

T^»  tnwn  —  TMC   t^»V  WMICII  HS  MAKI9  OP  DITCCK  CITBKP08ITION. — WOB  POLITICAL 

riiixrtrijciiL.-  -mil  r\>^i»'(ia9  rot  »rsciAL  plkadixo. — ma  ltkic  pown. — mobodiis. 

— CPm»^M^H>K^Al.  tl»T  Vr  PLAT^^ALCnnriS. — MSDKA. — ^mCUBA. — ^KLKCTEA.— CT* 

ot0r«  — rA.m«ucsi  ritov  tnc  TtAon>iKs  op  KCEirmD. — ion. — ac&bxts. — ^aoatkoo. 
— »vniv^«t\>^«— K>riiv>9t  — TVB  Torsiiiut  sopboclss  and  KrupiDKs.— <:BJKKnos.~ 

TllW>PKCTr». 


So  grwit  uro  the  aWluto  excellences  of  Euripides,  and  yet  so 
nrnnife^t  \m  defiH^ts^  «ui  c^^nipareil  with  ^Sschylos  and  Sophocles, 
that  it  19  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  dramas  show  an 
ad^'ancc  or  decline  in  tragic  poetry.  Thus  much  at  least  is  plain, 
that  the  characteristic  features  of  his  writings  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  public  taste,  whilst  an  independent  boldness  of  thought  which 
pervmles  them,  proves  that  he  was  not  one  to  imitate  even  the 
Wauties  and  perfections  of  others,  or  to  belong  to  a  school,  bnt 
able  and  determineil  to  strike  out  a  new  line  for  himself. 

The  natural  law  of  progress  in  literary  taste  may  be  traced  in 
the  works  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets.  They  seem,  as  the 
leading  minds  of  their  age  succeeding  each  other  at  such  interyals 
as  to  occupy  amongst  them  the  period  of  three  generations,  to  be 
the  representatives  and  directors  of  popular  taste  in  its  gradual 
growth  and  development.  The  mysterious  and  supernatural 
wonders  of  ^schylus  are  succeeded  by  the  dignified  and  heroic, 
but  nevertheless  natural,  characters  of  Sophocles ;  and  these,  in 
their  turui  give  place  to  the  romance  of  private  every-day  life, 
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the  nnexaggerated  picture  of  manners,  in  which  the  human  heart 
md  the  affections  which  influence  it  in  its  domestic  relations, 
constitute  the  leading  subject.  A  view  of  human  nature  is 
exhibited,  which  shocks  us  at  first  as  embodying  a  low  standard, 
Imt  which  is  in  fact  not  below  reality.  In  it  one  of  the  great 
noring  springs  of  action  is  sexual  love ;  it  unites  tenderness  with 
weakness — the  pathos  of  the  tragic  with  the  wit  of  the  comic 
poet,  and  is  seasoned  with  a  shrewd  and  subtile  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  is  not  even  averse  to  the  brilliant  sophisms 
of  a  selfish  and  worldly  philosophy.  These  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  Euripidean  drama,  which  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  Sophocles,  it  has  been  said, 
represented  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  as  they  really 
are.^  The  judgment  which  would  prefer  Euripides  to  ^schylus 
•ad  Sophocles  may  be  a  degenerate  one,  but  it  is  clear  that  such 
ii  the  usual  progress  of  national  literary  taste,  through  its  three 
phases  of  unreal  mysticism,  historic  truth,  and  romantic  fiction. 
The  individual  mind  exhibits  the  same  phenomena  in  the  growth 
and  unfolding  of  the  imaginative  powers,  which  are,  of  course, 
those  cultivated  by  poetry.  The  child  delights  first  in  the  super- 
natural wonders  of  the  fairy  tale,  next  he  descends  from  the 
heings  of  another  world,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  heroes,  and 
kings,  and  princes,  as  recorded  in  biography  and  history ;  and  it 
requires  time  before  he  can  take  interest  in  the  love  scenes  and 
efery-day  occurrences  of  a  novel. 

The  birth  of  Euripides  took  place  in  troubled  but  glorious 
times.  When  the  Persian  invasion  threatened  Greece,  Themisto- 
des  advised  his  countrymen  to  leave  their  native  city,  and  to 
trust  to  their  fleet  for  protection.^  Amongst  the  exiles  the 
parents  of  Euripides,  Mnesarchus  and  Clito,  left  their  home  in 
Attica  and  fled  to  Salamis.  They  had  previously,  according  to 
Snidas,'  migrated  from  Boeotia.  The  bitter  satire  of  Aristo- 
phanes,^ who  hated  the  degenerate  taste  and  false  philosophy  of 
Roripides,  accused  his  mother  of  being  an  herb-woman  of  bad 
eharacter,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  slander.  On  the 
contrary,  the  probability  is  that  his  parents  were  persons  of  rank 

>  Ariat  PoH.  XXV.  *  Herod,  vii.  143. 

'  Soidas,  a.  v.  ^  AvoBy  £q.  19,  jUpauim, 
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and  coDsidoration.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  the  a 
day  on  ivhich  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought.  K  so,  a 
Riarkablo  coincidence  links  together  the  three  great  poets, 
JEschylus,  as  has  been  stated,  a  warrior  in  the  prime  of  I 
distinguished  himself  on  that  glorious  day,  and  Sophocles,  tl 
a  youth  of  great  personal  beauty,  took  part  in  the  public  rejoicu 
with  which  the  victory  was  celebrated. 

In  early  life  ho  was  a  painter,  and  received  a  complete  plii 
sophical  education.  Prodicus  instructed  him  in  rhetoric,  Socra 
in  morals,  and  Anaxagoras  in  physics.  To  this  he  owed  t 
acuteness  of  his  minil,  and  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  indn 
ing  his  taste  for  subtile  disputation.  Although  he  did  not  g 
a  priie  until  B.  c.  441,  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  tn 
poetry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  ^^Peliado 
in  his  own  name^  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.* 

Few  men  have  sufiercd  more  from  slander  than  Euripides.  ! 
was  of  an  austere  and  ascetic  temper,  and  this  may  have  rendei 
him  unpopular  with  the  light-hearted  and  social  Athenians;  a 
his  attachment  to  the  new  philosophy  and  the  modem  system 
oilucation,  which  Aristophanes  attacked  with  all  his  bittemc 
and  never  failed  to  bring  on  all  occasions  before  the  public  nod 
exposed  him  to  hatred  and  suspicion.  We  know  that  party  b{u 
was  very  violent  against  him.  His  belief  in  the  physical  syst 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  his  consequent  rejection  of  the  mythologi 
absurdities  of  the  popular  creed,  would  render  him,  like  his  gn 
master  Socrates,  liable  to  the  vague  but  easy  accusation  of  i 
piety. 

His  political  sentiments  were  likewise  unacceptable  to  1 
Athenian  populace,  who  were,  in  fact,  the  judges  of  a  drama 
poet^s  capacity,  and  no  sin  was  visited  by  them  so  severely 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  His  well-knc 
sentiment, — 

"  My  toDgae  has  sworn,  but  my  mind  is  unswom,"* 

which  he  may  have  derived  from  the  sophistical  rhetoric  of  B 
dicus,  subjected  him  to  a  public  prosecution.     The  effect  of  tl 
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popularity  continued  during  after  ages,  and  Athenseus  unjustly 
Itigmatizes  him  as  a  man  of  grossly  immoral  character.  The  im- 
yntation  of  his  having  been  an  implacable  hater  of  the  female 
ur  has  also  no  foundation  to  rest  upon,  except  the  fact,  that  he 
attributes  so  many  terrible  consequences  to  the  uncontrolled  vio- 
l0Dce  of  female  passion. 

His  enemies  have  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  his  Antigone  and  Alcestis,  and  have  pointed  to  the  fear- 
fid  terms  in  which  he  so  often  depicts  female  depravity.  Un- 
fixrtunately,  the  legendary  field  which  furnished  subjects  for 
Cbeek  tragedy,  was  too  fruitful  in  examples  of  blood-thirsty  and 
frofiigate  females.  Perhaps  he  need  not  have  selected  instances 
rf  female  rather  than  of  male  immorality ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  was  new  to  the  Greek  drama  to  make  love  the  point 
on  which  the  interest  turned,  and,  therefore,  his  attention  was 
Greeted,  more  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  to  study  the  differ- 
mt  phases,  either  bad  or  good,  of  female  character. 

So  many  inconsistencies  occur  in  the  accounts  given  of  his 
■trriages,  the  infidelities  and  consequent  divorces  of  his  wives, 
Aat  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them.  The  common 
iloiy  is,  that  he  first  married  Choerilla,  who  bore  him  three  sons ; 
ftaty  on  her  proving  unfaithful,  he  divorced  her,  and  married 
Melitto,  in  which  connection  he  was  equally  unfortunate. 

Party  feeling  drove  Euripides  (b.  c.  408),  as  it  had  already 
driven  ^schylus,  from  Athens,  and  he  sought  an  asylum  at  the 
•onrt  of  Archelaus,  King  of  Macedon,  who  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  respect. 

He  escaped  public  odium  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  private  jea- 
lousy. In  Macedonia  he  provoked  the  envy  of  two  poets,  Arrhi- 
deus  and  Grateuas,  and  they  let  loose  upon  him  some  savage 
koands  belonging  to  the  king,  who  tore  him  to  pieces,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-five,^  in  the  year  of  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Arginusse.  Another  account  deals  out  to  him  poetical  retribu- 
tion, as  a  woman-hater,  and  asserts  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
t(Hnen.  Archelaus  caused  him  to  be  buried  at  Pella.  The 
mmber  of  his  dramas  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  seventy-five, 
by  others  ninety-two. 

>  B.  0. 405,  Olym.  93, 3. 
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The  following  elegant  epigram  to  his  memory,  by  an  anon jmoot 
author,  is  preserved  in  the  ^^  Anthology/'^  and  it  has  been  imii 
tated  by  Ben  Jonson,  on  Drayton's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbejs  ii 

Ov  9ar  fM9rfta  ro6*  f 9r',  EvpMii^,  daOia  ov  fOvdc, 

Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  see 

So  £ur,  is  not  a  monument  for  thee. 

So  much  as  thou  for  it ;  since  all  will  own, 

Thj  name  and  lasting  praise  adorn  the  stone. 

Such  was  the  life  of  one  who,  although  during  the  greater 
of  his  career  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles,  belongs,  as 
already  been  partially  shown,  to  a  new  generation,  and  represei 
a  new  phase  of  the  Athenian  mind.  The  age  in  which  he  fl( 
ished  was  one  of  philosophy  rather  than  of  poetry.  The  wi 
of  genius  was  now  succeeded  by  the  cold  calculations  and  ing( 
ous  subtleties  of  speculative  criticism,  and  Euripides,  whether 
was  a  master  mind  which  led  the  public  taste,  or  his  plays  mei 
an  indication  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  Athenian  mind,  efi-1 
dently  delighted  in  the  nice  distinctions  of  a  sophistical  philo8(K 
phy  in  brilliant  and  sharp  antitheses,  startling  paradoxes,  hai^ 
splitting  arguments,  a  dexterous  use  of  language,  like  that  of  tte 
Athenian  law  courts,  and  an  affectation  of  pedantic  ornament 
which  Aristophanes  considers  as  characteristic  of  his  style.* 

An  amusing  instance  of  Euripides'  love  for  speculative  philo6(H 
phy  is  found  in  the  "Menalippe."  Menalippe  bore  two  children 
to  Neptune,  and  hid  them  in  a  cow-house.  Her  father  discovered 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  as  monsters.  She  according* 
ly  argues,  according  to  the  physical  principles  of  Anaxagoras, 
that  they  might  be  natural,  and  thus  pleads  for  their  preser?*. 
tion. 

The  philosophical  innovations  which  he  introduced,  however 
objectionable,  prove  him  at  any  rate  to  have  been  a  man  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  fearless  courage.  It  is  said,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  the  audience  clamorously  demanded  that  a  sentiment, 
in  the  play  which  they  were  witnessing,  should  be  expunged,  but 
the  poet  came  forward,  and  boldly  told  them  that  it  was  htf 
duty  to  teach  them,  not  theirs  to  teach  him.  Foreigners  ooold 
'  AatboL  vii.  46.  >  Ko^4ffi>p(KuMW,  Ariatoph.  Eqoit  18. 
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)reciate  the  sweetness  of  his  poetry,  to  which  his  own  country- 
Q  were  at  times  insensible,  for  the  suffering  relics  of  Nicias' 
ly  in  Sicily  were  released  from  their  bondage,  because  they 
ited  some  verses  from  his  tragedies. 

jenius  invests  its  heroes  in  the  brightest  colors ;  it  delights 
paint  them  of  heroic  mould,  and  to  measure  them  by  a  higher 
ral  standard  than  that  of  ordinary  human  nature.  It  forms 
itself  a  chivalrous  ideal  of  characters  belonging  to  historical 
mythical  ages.  Their  passions  and  feelings,  though  called  by 
same  names,  are  nobler  and  more  sublime  than  those  which 
tate  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  daily  intercourse. 
9  philosopher  sees  that  this  view  is  an  untruthful  one,  and 
refore  curbs  his  genius  and  confines  himself  to  the  result  of  his 
ervation  and  experience.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  commen- 
ce, unromantic  view  which  Euripides  takes  of  human  nature. 
does  not  transport  himself  into  the  world  of  ideal  heroism, 
brings  down  gods  and  heroes  to  a  level  with  Athenian  citizens, 
I  the  very  auditory  which  fills  the  theatre,  and  witnesses  the 
mas  which  he  represents. 

n  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  there  is  more  truth  and  less 
try.  They  probably  present  a  fair  and  just  picture  of  Athe- 
1  life  and  manners  and  modes  of  thinking.  He  did  not  trans- 
IB  the  custom  of  deriving  his  plots  from  the  usual  heroic  and 
iiical  sources,  but  his  heroes  were  no  longer  the  same,  except 
lame,  with  those  of  Homer  and  ^schylus  and  Sophocles ;  they 
Bed,  disputed,  conversed,  like  Athenian  citizens,  who  had  re- 
ed their  theoretical  education  in  the  schools  of  the  philoso- 
TBj  and  their  practical  training  in  the  law  courts  and  the 
lesia.  His  dramas  were  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  they  did  vio- 
De  to  the  traditional  belief,  with  which  the  Athenian  mind  was 
med,  and  represented  characters,  with  which  they  had  been 
liliar  from  time  immemorial,  in  a  different  moral  garb  to  that 
iek  they  had  hitherto  worn.  They  were  natural,  inasmuch  as 
J  represented  men  and  women,  such  as  were  met  with  in  the 
crooiirse  of  daily  life,  in  the  places  of  public  resort  in  Athens. 
Ihe  low  moral  position  which  woman  so  often  occupies  in  the 
iripidean  tragedy;  the  proverbial  sayings  respecting  the  frailty 
ilie  sex;  the  terrible  crimes  which  he  paints,  as  resulting  from 
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lawless  lofe^  are  consbtent  with  the  state  of  Athenian  society; 
they  are  indications  of  woman's  social  position.  The  seclusion  m 
which  Athenian  women  of  character  lived,  narrowed  their  minds; 
the  domestic  duties,  which  alone  were  supposed  to  belong  to  them, 
rendered  a  refined  education  unnecessary.  When  we  find  De- 
mosthenes describing  the  only  object  of  marriage,  as  being  '^to 
have  legitimate  children,  and  a  trustworthy  guardian  of  one's 
property,'*  we  see  at  once  that  an  Athenian  did  not  look  upon  a 
wife  as  a  companion.  A  virtuous  woman  was  almost  secluded 
from  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  Athenian  life.  Those 
with  whom  men  associated,  were  of  loose  morals,  violent  pas- 
sions, shrewd  intellect,  and  elegant  accomplishments.  They  were 
such  as  Euripides  so  often  describes.  His  audience  were  almost 
entirely  men,  and  therefore  they  would  not  only  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  but  also  their  vanity  would  be  gratified,  by 
the  superiority  ascribed  by  the  poet  to  their  own  sex. 

No  one  observed  these  two  leading  characteristics  of  Euripides 
more  keenly  than  Aristophanes.  He  saw  in  him  the  represent- 
ative and  supporter  of  the  new  and  now  fashionable  system  of 
education,  which  attributed  the  highest  possible  importance  to 
the  skilful  use  of  words;  the  patron  of  a  loose  morality,  the  in- 
troducer of  an  artificial  and  affected  rhetoric,  inimical  to  the  true 
principles  of  pathos  and  tragic  effect.  He  saw  that  he  lowered 
the  dignity  of  tragic  subjects ;  that  he  depressed  gods  and  heroes 
to  the  level  of  men,  and  even  made  them  beggars,  and  garbed 
them  in  all  the  outward  attire  of  poverty,  of  "looped  and  win- 
dowed raggedness,"  in  order  to  excite  sympathy. 

Is  there  then  any  truth  in  the  criticism  of  Aristotle,  that  Euri- 
pides is  the  most  tragic  of  poets?  SchlegeP  has  reconciled  this 
opinion  with  the  many  defects  of  Euripides,  and  his  manifest  in- 
feriority in  so  many  points  to  -3Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  by  sup- 
posing that  Aristotle  alluded  to  the  fact  of  all  his  dramas  ending 
unhappily.  This  may  have  been  one  element  in  his  criticism, 
but  not  the  whole.  Doubtless,  if  in  his  conception  of  heroic 
characters,  Euripides  presented  a  true  picture  of  Athenian  every- 
day life,  seasoned  mth  that  polished  wit  which  Greek  critics 
termed  a^ttiotiify  he  deserves  the  epithet  of  comic  rather  than 

*  Lect.  v. 
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tragic;  bat  still  he  has  great  power  over  the  feelings.  His 
aoftness  charms,  althotigh  he  is  deficient  in  moral  earnestness 
Mid  seyere  grandeur.  We  are  more  ready  to  sympathize  with 
his  characters,  even  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  on  a  level 
^h  ourselves. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  Euripidean  tragedy,  Aris- 
tophanes and  other  succeeding  critics  have  found  fault  with  the 
prologue.     The  feature,  although  not  unusual,  was  not  an  es- 
lential  portion  of  the  Athenian  drama ;  in  fact  ^schylus  has 
prefixed  prologues  to  but  few  of  his  plays,  Sophocles  to  none. 
Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  use  of  prologues  in  all 
eases,  and  evidently  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  their  composi- 
tion.    The  principal  objection  brought  against  the  Euripidean 
prologue  is,  that  it  not  only  made  the  audience  acquainted  with  all 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  previous  to  the  time  when 
the  action  is  supposed  to  commence,  but  also  anticipated  the  events, 
ind,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  play.     This  was,  doubtless,  in 
lome  instances  the  case;   as,  for  example,  in  the   '^Hecuba," 
the  ^^  Ion,"  and  the  ^^Troades."     But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  owing  to  the  well-known  sources  from  which  tragic  plots 
were  derived,  this  was  not  so  great  an  evil  as  we  should  imagine. 
An  Athenian  audience  could  witness  with  the  greatest  delight, 
the  representation  of  a  play,  the  plot  of  which  was  almost  the 
lime  as  those  of  many  former  tragedies,  and  which  was  founded 
on  incidents  with  which  they  had  been  familiar  from  childhood. 
In  the  same  way  (if  it  is  allowable  to  compare  small  things  with 
great),  the  unaltered  representation  of  the  well-known  adventures 
of  Punch,  is  always  witnessed  with  delight  by  spectators  who 
ean  anticipate  every  scene,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  every 
incident. 

From  the  mode  in  which  Aristophanes  attacks  the  prologues  of 
EoripideB  in  the  ^' Frogs,"  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
objection  which  struck  his  mind.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
reaaona  which  rendered  them  offensive  to  Athenian  taste  were, 
firstly,  that  it  was  an  unartistic  and  clumsily  contrived  method 
of  bringing  about  a  denouement;  which  ought,  according  to  all 
(he  rules  and  precedents  of  classic  art,  to  have  been  effected  by 
the  regular  and  natural  action  of  the  play  itself;  and  secovidl^^ 
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thmft  the  consunt  mnd  uniform  indulgence  in  this  habit  stmck  the 
nice  and  discriminating  taste  of  an  Athenian  andience  as  stupid 
and  monotonous : — their  fickle  and  volatile  nature  looked  for 
variety  and  novelty  of  construction,  as  they  could  not  expect 
much  novelty  of  plot.  This,  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  point  to  which  Aristophanes  directs  his  sarcaon. 
— "  Look,"  says  .ilschylus,  in  his  controversy  with  Euripides  fear 
the  tragic  throne,  *•  I  wiD  destroy  aU  your  prologues  with  a  bot- 
tle/*' He  then  proceeds  to  show,  by  quotations,  that  all  the 
wondrous  adventures  which  each  prologizer  so  garrulously  nar- 
rates are  wound  up  by  the  loss  of  a  bottle. 

For  example,  he  commences  with  the  prologue  to  the  ^' Arche- 
laus :" — 

^gvptus,  as  the  legend  tells. 
And  fifty  daughters,  at  the  Argive  coast, 
ArriTed  with  plashing  oars,  and — lost  a  bottle ! 

The  same  deficiency  in  artistic  skill  led  to  his  so  frequentlj 
unravelling  any  complication  in  the  plots,  and  extricating  the 
characters  from  any  involved  situation,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
deity.  But  the  feeling  with  which  Euripides  contemplates  the 
power  of  deity,  difiers  totally  from  that  of  Sophocles  and  -^schy- 
lus.  He  neither  invests  them  with  that  supernatural  awfulness, 
nor  bows  in  their  presence  with  that  solemn  veneration  which  is 
so  discernible  in  ^schylus,  and  even  in  Sophocles.  The  gods 
are  to  him  evidently  not  objects  of  belief,  but  the  machinery  of 
the  poet,  a  machinery  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  because  vene- 
rated by  the  people.  He  deferred  to  the  popular  theology,  al- 
though the  philosophical  system  which  he  professed,  whose  aim 
was  ingenious  sophistry,  did  not  stop  short  of  entire  scepticism. 

As  in  the  plays  of  his  two  great  predecessors,  we  can,  in  the 
Euripidean  tragedy,  trace  his  political  bias,  and  discern  occasionfl 
on  which  he  made  the  sentiments  uttered  by  his  characters  the 
vehicle  for  political  instruction.  Bitter  as  was  the  hatred  of 
Aristophanes  towards  Euripides,  as  the  introducer  of  a  new  and 
degenerate  taste  in  poetry,  and  the  supporter  of  the  modern  super- 
ficial and  sophistical  system  of  education,  in  one  point  at  least 
they  were  entirely  agreed. 

>  IUn»,  11S5. 
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They  both  equally  hated  a  demagogue,  and  saw  the  evils  result- 
ing to  their  country  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  class 
of  men*  They  are  attacked  in  the  "  Hecuba,**  under  the  person 
of  Ulysses,  and  in  the  "  Orestes,**  still  more  openly.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  agricultural  rather  than  to  the  commercial  interest, 
which  he  now  saw  was  becoming  too  powerful.  He  attacked,  in 
no  measured  terms,  the  maritime  class,'  which,  although  originally 
the  source  of  freedom  and  wealth  and  national  glory,  had  now 
become  the  promoter  of  anarchy  and  insubordination.  But  though 
he  saw  the  destructive  tendency  of  ochlocratic  influence,  he  was 
a  friend  to  true  liberty,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  oligarchal 
principles:  in  the  "Andromache,**  for  example,  he  controverts 
the  principles  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution,  and  his  hostility 
to  the  Dorians  and  their  political  system  is  openly  displayed  in 
the  "Heraclida,**  the  whole  object  of  which  is  political.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  moderate  man,  who  saw  that  safety  and  good  order  were 
inconsistent  with  either  extreme ;  that  neither  demagogues,  like 
Cleon  and  their  followers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  rich  profligates 
like  Alcibiades,  on  the  other,  were  likely  to  maintain  inviolate 
their  national  institutions.  He  considered,  that  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  middle  classes  was  bound  up  the  welfare  of  a  community. 
Of  his  fondness  for  what  is  popularly  termed  "special  pleading,** 
and  for  introducing  into  the  theatre  the  language  of  the  law  courts, 
little  need  be  said,  every  play  is  full  of  examples  of  this  litigious 
disputation.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  scenes  between  Adme- 
tus  and  his  father,  in  the  "  Alcestis  ;**  between  Hecuba  and  Ulysses, 
between  Orestes  and  Tyndarus,  and  between  Peleus  and  Mene- 
laus,  in  the  "Andromache.**  From  a  poet,  whose  great  art  was 
the  exciting  the  softer  emotions,  whose  plays  are,  strictly  speak- 
mg,  plays  of  the  passions,  we  should  naturally  expect  softness 
and  beauty  in  his  lyrical  poetry.  Nor  is  the  reader  disappointed ; 
for  his  choral  odes  and  lyric  pieces  are  the  most  tender,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  sweetest  of  his  compositions ;  and  his  monodies, 
or  solo  passages  recited  by  the  principal  dramatis  persansej  are 
unrivalled.  In  his  day,  the  chorus  had  evidently  lost  the  high 
and  dignified  position  in  tragedy,  which  it  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
The  odes  are  fewer,  the  subjects  of  the  choral  songs  less  connected 

>  Heoaba,  610. 
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Uncertain, 


inOk  tke  drauutic  action.  Many  more  lyric  pieces  were  recited 
by  the  persons  of  the  drama  than  was  usnsd  in  the  older  tragediei. 
Otte  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  chorus  now  began  to  be  em- 
ployed^ rather  in  doferonee  to  prejudice  and  established  cu8t<»ii, 
than  as  an  essential  part  of  the  tragedy.  Beautiful  as  the  cho- 
nisos  of  Euripides  undoubtedly  are,  many  of  them  might  be 
omittetl  without  detriment^  which  never  could  be  the  case  with 
those  of  the  two  other  tragic  poets. 

The  follow  ing  is  a  list  of  the  extant  dramas  of  Euripides^  with 
the  dates  of  their  representations : — 

B.  c. 

Alcestit    438 

M^«a  431 

Hippolytus  428 

HocqU     423 

H^niclidae    421? 

Supplier    

Ion   » 

Horv^ule«i  Furens  

Aiidrx)niachc  

IphijT^'nia  at  Tauris  .... 

Troades    415 

Rlootra  (about)    415 

Ilel^na    

Ipkigenia  at  Aulia    .... 

Bacch«o   

Phoonisstt    

Cjclopa  (Satyric)  

Orestes 408 

Tlie  first  of  these,  the  **  Alcestis,"  is  a  melo-drama,  as  the  comic 
scenes  which  it  contains  disqualify  it  for  the  appellation  of  a 
tragedy;  and  notwithstanding  its  tragic  subject,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  place  of  the  usual  satiric  drama  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  tragic  trilogy. 

Above  all  the  other  plays,  the  "Medea"  contains  the  true 
elements  of  tragedy.  The  contest  between  parental  affection 
and  the  pangs  of  jealousy  which  agitates  the  heart  of  Medea,  is 
inferior  to  nothing  in  iBschylus  and  Sophocles.  Nor  is  the 
"  Hecuba'*  much  infmor  in  pathetic  power.  How  tenderly  and 
touchingly  depicted  is  the  resignation  of  Polyxena — ^how  deep  the 
aMction  of  the  bereaved  mother — ^how  terrible  the  resolution 
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hich  she  rises  superior  to  her  overwhelming  sorrows,  and 
r  plans  for  the  gratification  of  her  yengeance ! 
;e  **  Electra,"  however,  we  most  clearly  discover  the  infe- 
of  Euripides.  Each  of  the  three  tragic  poets  has  selected 
le  subject,  and,  therefore,  the  methods  in  which  they  have 
it  may  thus  be  subjected  to  a  strict  comparison.  In  these 
M  the  leading  features  of  the  authors  are  strikingly  illus- 

le  "Choephori,"  terror  is  the  chief  characteristic;  in  the 
ra*'  of  Sophocles,  tenderness;  in  that  of  Euripides,  home- 

"  Cyclops,"  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  relic  of 
:y,  for  in  it  we  have  the  only  example  of  the  satiric  drama 
las  been  handed  down  to  modern  times.    Inferior  as  Euri- 

to  iBschylus  and  Sophocles  in  art  and  taste,  he  has,  in 
e,  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  singularly  suit- 
the  purpose,  and  has  adorned  it  with  all  the  graces  of 

simplicity.  The  language  and  thought,  which  might 
en  thought  too  homely  for  tragedy,  are  here  not  out  of 
jnidst  rural  occupations  and  the  scenes  of  pastoral  life, 
ssage,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  is  a  pleas- 
cimen  of  the  poetry  which  adorned  the  ancient  satiric 

In  yon  trench,  by  yonder  cave, 
Slake  your  thirst,  year  fleeces  lave ; 
Or  if  ye  must  wander  still. 
Seek  at  least  the  dewy  hill: 
Must  a  pebble  bring  you  back. 
Flung  across  your  wilful  track ; 
Hie  thee,  horned  one,  back  again 
To  the  shepherd  Cyclops'  den ; 
See,  the  porter  stands  before 
His  rustic  master's  rocky  door: 
*  Mothers,  hear  your  sucklings  bleating, 

For  their  evening  meal  entreating ; 
Penned,  the  livelong  day  they  lie. 
Now  give  them  food  and  lullaby. 
Will  ye  never,  never  learn 
From  the  grassy  mead  to  turn; 
Never  rest,  when  day  grows  dim. 
In  Etna's  grot,  each  weary  limb. 
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The  beftotifiil  choruses,  of  iriiich  the  foUowing  passages  form 
part,  hare  always  been  admired  by  scholars,  and  are  well  calcu- 
laled  to  exemplify  the  lyrical  power  of  Euripides: — 


E 


The  Imtal  hoar  was  midnight's  calm. 

When  the  feast  was  done,  and  sleep  like  balm 

Was  shed  on  every  eye. 
Hash'd  was  the  choral  symphony. 

The  sacrifice  was  o'er, 
Mr  lord  to  rest  his  limhs  had  flang. 
His  idle  spear  in  its  place  was  hung. 

He  dreamed  of  foes  no  more. 
And  I,  while  I  lost  my  lifeless  gaze. 
In  the  depth  of  the  golden  mirror's  blase ; 

That  my  last  light  task  was  aiding. 
Was  wreathing  with  fillets  my  tresses'  maize. 

And  with  playful  fingers  braiding. 
Then  came  a  shoot ; 

Through  the  noiseless  city  the  cry  rang  out, 
"  Yonr  homes  are  won,  if  ye  scale  the  tower. 
Sons  of  the  Greeks!  is  it  not  the  hoar?" 

Hec.  886  (Anstice). 

We  will  not  look  on  her  burial  sod, 

As  the  cell  of  sepulchral  sleep: 
It  shall  be  as  the  shrine  of  a  radiant  God, 
And  the  pilgrim  shall  Tisit  that  blest  abode, 

To  worship,  and  not  to  weep. 
And  as  he  turns  his  steps  aside, 

Thus  shall  he  breathe  his  vow — 
Here  slept  a  self-devoted  bride 
Of  old,  to  save  her  lord  she  died. 

She  is  a  spirit  now.  Ale,  1010  (Ansticb). 

The  most  celebrated  contemporaries  and  competitors  of  -Slschy- 
1ns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  Ion,  Achaeus,  and  Agathon. 

Ion. 

Ion  was  a  native  of  Chios,  who  at  an  early  age  hecame  a 
resident  at  Athens.  He  possessed  great  versatility  of  talent, 
for,  besides  tragedies,  he  wrote  a  history  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
several  lyric,  elegiac,  and  dithyrambic  poems,  and  forty  fables. 
After  the  death  of  iBschylns,  he  became  a  competitor  for  the 
prize  of  tragedy,  and  was  once  successful.    The  titles  of  some 
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ftgedies,  together  with  a  few  fragments  of  considerable 
ire  Btill  extant.  He  is  said*  to  have  been  surnamed 
astern  Star/'  because  he  died  whilst  writing  an  ode 
gan  with  these  words.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of 
y  consisted  rather  in  the  absence  of  faults  than  the 
of  sublime  ideas.  Longinus  says  he  wrote  with  polish, 
88,  and  graceful  ornament,  but  without  the  fire  and 
m  of  Sophocles.  "No  one,***  he  asserts,  "would  hesi- 
refer  the  *  CBdipus  Tyrannus*  to  all  that  Ion  has  ever 
He  was  one  of  the  five  canonical  tragic  poets  of  the 
ian  grammarians. 

ACHiBUS. 

18  was  bom  at  Eretria,  B.  c.  484.  Although  he  exhibited 
gedies,  he  only  once  gained  the  prize.  His  principal 
ms  to  have  been  as  an  author  of  satiric  dramas.  Some 
B,  as  well  as  seventeen  titles  of  his  tragedies,  are  still 
1.     He  was  also  admitted  into  the  Alexandrian  canon. 

Agathon. 

>n  was  a  rich  Athenian,  of  good  family  and  handsome 
His  accomplishments,  cheerfulness,  and  conversational 
aused  him  to  move  in  the  fashionable  literary  society  of 
The  "  Symposium**  of  Plato  is  represented  as  having 
n  at  his  house,  on  the  occasion  of  his  gaining  the  prize 
irst  time  in  the  dramatic  contest.  The  date  of  this 
B.  c.  416,  in  which  year  the  poet  was  about  thirty  years 
A  congenial  taste,  both  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  united 
endship  with  Euripides,  for,  like  him,  he  delighted  in  the 
of  the  sophistical  philosophy.  The  foppery  and  eflfeminacy 
his  personal  beauty  tempted  him  to  indulge,  appear  to 
5ted  his  poetry,  for  although  his  style  is  celebrated  for 
polish  and  softness,^  it  is  disfigured  by  afiectation.^  The 
ion  of  choral  odes  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
r  the  tragedy,  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  case  of 
I.     This  was  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  by  Agathon, 

ide  Pearce's  Looginas.  '  Longinus,  zxziii. 
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tkat  Arisiotle*  attiibotes  to  him  tliifl  alterstion  in  the  structure 
oC  the  tngie  drama.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  bore  the 
title  of  *Av^  the  *•  Flower/'  bat  the  titles  of  only  four  of  his 
tragedies  are  extant. 

After  the  deaths  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets,  a  taste  and 
talent  for  poetry  continued  hereditary  in  their  families ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  their  descendants,  although  they  wrote  and  exhibited 
tragedies  f  >r  a  few  generations,  were  only  poets  by  profession, 
and  not  from  the  enthusiasm  of  inspiration.  Nothing  which  they 
pro«lueed  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  although  whilst  they  lired 
they  enjoyed  some  reputation  and  gained  some  distinction.  Eu- 
phorion,  the  son  of  ^schylus,  was  a  successful  competitor  against 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and 
Sophocles  the  younger,  lus  grandson,  were  considered  worthy  of 
obtaining  the  tragic  wreath.  A  nephew  of  Euripides,  who  bore 
the  same  name  as  his  illustrious  relative,  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
tragic  poet. 

Chseremon,*  who  lived  B.  c.  380,  possessed  some  excellencies, 
but  his  tragedies  had  more  of  the  epic  than  the  dramatic  element 
in  their  composition. 

Theodectes,  who  exhibited  about  B.  c.  356,  was  an  orator  and 
a  philosopher  by  inclination,  a  tragic  poet  by  profession ;  and  his 
tragedies,  as  well  as  those  of  his  contemporaries,  although  they  ; 
suited  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times,  were  displays  of  rhetoric  j 
rather  than  poetry.  [ 

i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OORSTRUCTION  OV  THE  THEATRE  OF  OIONTSUS.— DATE  OV  ITS  BUILDTNO. 
rBTMELE.  —  STAGE.  —  SCENERY. — PARTLY  ARCHITECTURAL,  PARTLY 
aSTAIN.— LOOEION. — THE  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  TBS  GROUPING. — SIZE  OF 
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to  understand  the  Greek  drama  and  the  method  of  its 
ion,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  theatre  itself,  the 
reducing  stage  effect,  the  arrangements  of  the  scenery, 
ial  costume,  and  the  distribution  of  the  parts  among 

irledge  which  we  at  present  possess  on  these  subjects 
from  the  remains  of  theatres  which  have  been  dis- 
>m  the  internal  evidence  of  the  plays  themselves,  and 
lescriptions  of  Yitruvius,  which  were  doubtless  based 
reat  stone  theatre  at  Athens,  situated  near  the  temple 
is.^  This  theatre  was  begun  01.  Ixx.  1,  B.  C.  500,  the 
ling  that  in  which  iBschylus  first  exhibited  tragedy. 
)ably  soon  sufficiently  completed  to  allow  of  dramatic 
ions  taking  place  in  it,  but  it  was  not  entirely  finished 
01.  100,  during  the  financial  administration  of  Ly- 

fction  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  surpassingly  beau- 
I  architect  had  taken  advantage  of  a  sloping  ascent, 
id  him  the  necessity  of  much  expensive  masonry,  and 
ictural  effect  was  increased  by  the  buildings  of  the 

1  MUlltr,  Diss,  on  Emn. 
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Acropolis,  which  orerlooked  the  whole.  It  commanded  beautiful 
and  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  audience,  and  visible  to  all  those 
who  occupied  the  upper  benches,  was  the  stadium,  a  place  of  suck 
absorbing  interest  to  the  Greek,  and  hence  the  numerous  p» 
sages  in  the  Attic  drama,  in  which  allusions  are  made  to  it  and  to 
its  exciting  contests,*  as  the  visible  presence  of  the  arena  in  whick 
the  scenes  described  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  added 
force  and  life  to  the  iUustration. 

The  theatre  was  surrounded  by  an  open  arcade  adorned  with 
numerous  statues.  From  this  the  benches  descended  like  semi- 
circular steps,  intersected  by  staircases,  to  the  orchestra,  an  opa 
area  bounded  by  the  seats,  the  wall  of  the  theatre,  and  the  stage. 
The  lower  seats  were  appropriated  to  those  who  had  performed 
eminent  public  services,  to  the  principal  magistrates  and  mem- 
bers  of  the   Senate,  or  ^ovxij,  and  was,  therefore,   called  the 

The  right  of  occupying  these  reserved  seats  was  termed 
yc^otS^ia,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  A  separate  part  was  also 
assigned  to  the  young  men,  I^rfio^,  and  hence  termed  the  l^ifiixof,* 
In  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  stood  the  ^m»^>  an  altar  sacred  to 
Dionysus,  and  therefore  symbolical  of  the  religious  object  of  the 
spectacle.  It  was  the  place  on  which  the  chorus  stood  when  not 
performing  its  solemn  dance  and  song,  and  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  took  his  stand  there  when  joining  in  the  dialogue  on  the 
stage. 

The  thymele  was  the  central  point  of  the  whole  building ;  the 
sacrifice,  therefore,  ofiered  upon  it  represented  the  united  adorer 
tion  of  all  present  as  worshippers,  converging  to  this  point, 
as  the  chorus,  which  made  it  their  centre  of  action,  symboliied 
ideally  the  spectators  themselves. 

The  stage  was  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  and 
therefore  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestra ;  the  part  of  it  whick 
projected  into  the  orchestra  was  the  xoyctw,  so  called  because  the 
actors  stood  there  whilst  speaking.  It  was  of  wood,  in  ord<ff 
that  its  reverberation  might  assist  the  voice,  whilst  the  other  part 

1  Choeph.  1011;  Antig.  291 ;  Med.  1151 ;  Elect  825,  &c. 
*  '  Aristoph.  Aves,  794;  and  Schol.  699. 
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'  the  stage  {ft^oaxiQPiw)  wss  of  stone.  A  double  flight  of  stairs 
d  from  the  stage  to  the  orchestra.  The  scenery  was  almost 
itirelj  architectural.  Massive  stone  erections  along  the  back 
id  sides  of  the  proscenium  represented  the  columned  front  of  a 
ilace  or  temple  with  three  entrances.  From  the  centre  or 
)jal  doorway  (fJoffiXnor),  the  principal  character  in  the  play 
Iways  made  his  entrance.  The  character  next  in  importance 
lade  his  appearance  from  the  portal  on  the  right,  and  the  infe- 
ior  persons  of  the  drama  came  on  the  stage  through  the  left 
Btrance.  There  were  also  entrances  {fla66ot)  on  each  side  of 
be  orchestra ;  that  on  the  right  was  supposed  to  lead  into  the 
Mmtry,  that  on  the  left  into  the  town. 

Besides  these  means  of  exit  and  entrance,  there  were  con- 
Mled  beneath  the  seats  of  the  spectators  the  Stairs  of  Charon 
id  the  two  anapiesmata,  one  of  which  was  a  trap-door  in  the 
rdiestra,  the  other  in  the  logeion.  Through  these  the  ghosts  of 
le  dead,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world,  appeared 
id  disappeared.  The  scenic  buildings  extended  across  the 
Etreme  breadth  of  the  theatre,  and  screened  the  rooms  and 
lambers  necessary  for  the  actors  and  machinery. 
The  scenic  buildings,  assisted  by  certain  mechanical  contri- 
nces  to  be  described  hereafter,  were  admirably  suited  to  the 
presentation  of  most  tragedies,  for  the  action  generally  took 
ice  in  front  of  a  palace,  or,  as,  for  example,  in  the  '^Eume- 
ies,"  in  the  court  of  a  temple,  and  therefore  the  scene  in 
igedy  was  rarely  changed.  This  was  more  frequently  neces- 
ry  in  comedy.  In  that  case  a  curtain  was  dravm  up  from 
low  to  screen  the  proscenium  from  the  spectators,  and,  mean- 
oley  painted  scenery  of  wood  and  canvas  was  arranged  in  front 
the  architectural  erections.  Such  pains  were  taken  to  pro- 
ce  natural  effects,  that  Gemelli  imagines  that  even  real  trees 
ire  sometimes  introduced  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  plain  that,  although  architectural  scenery  was  in  most 
les  suitable,  there  were  some  in  which  landscape  painting  was 
eessary.  In  the  "Philoctetes"  the  scene  represented  the  rocky 
rems  of  a  desert  island,  in  the  ^'  Prometheus"  the  wild  ravines 
Caucasus.  One  scene  of  the  ^^(Edipus  Coloneus'*  is  laid  in  a 
ore,  one  in  the  ^^  Ajax  Flagellifer"  in  an  encampment. 
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In  the  early  period  of  the  drama  the  cartain  was  probably  onlj 
used  when  a  change  of  scene  was  required.  In  all  the  plaji 
extant  of  JEschjlos  and  Sophocles,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  '^(Edipos  Tyrannn^s,*'  the  stage  was  empty  at  the  commence 
ment  and  the  conclusion.  But  in  many  plays  of  Euripides  a  car- 
tain  must  have  been  used  at  the  commencement,  because  at  tht 
▼ery  opening,  some  of  the  characters  must  have  been  discovered 
grouped  upon  the  stage. 

The  narrowness  of  the  logeion  caused  a  picturesque  eflfect,  dif* 
ferent  from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  modern  times. 
The  modem  idea  of  scenic  representation  is,  that  the  deeper  and 
more  distant  the  perspective  the  greater  the  effect.  But  the  beauty 
of  perspective  is  one  especial  department  in  which  the  modems 
have  far  surpassed  the  ancients,  and  the  simple  severity  of  GreA 
taste  led  them  to  value  a  mode  of  grouping  which,  as  Schlegd 
says,  resembles  the  clear  order  of  bas9o  relievo,  rather  than  tke 
more  intricate  and  confused  arrangement  of  a  picture.  Moreova, 
depth  of  perspective,  and  hreadth  of  light  and  shade,  imply  sn 
advanced  era  of  art,  at  which  the  ancients  never  arrived.  The 
pictures  of  the  earliest  masters,  however  bright,  clear,  and  weD 
defined,  have  not  many  distances.  A  comparison  of  the  pictures 
which  Raphael  painted  in  his  earlier  style,  with  the  masterpieces 
of  his  later  years,  exhibit  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  picturesque  in  this  respect,  which  he  made  in  a  few 
years,  but  which  are  generally  the  work  of  centuries.  |. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  of  vast  dimensions.     As  the  \ 
performances  took  place  only  during  a  few  days  in  the  spring,  , 
they  attracted  to  them  not  only  the  native  population,  but  foreign-  j 
ers  from  all  parts,  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  this  reli-  : 
gious  festival.    Day  after  day  the  same  individuals  crowded  to  the 
spectacle  and  filled  the  building,  unwearied  and  delighted,  from 
morning  till  the  dusk  of  evening.     Hence  the  theatre  was  con- 
structed to  contain  these  vast  assemblies.^     That  at  Athens  is 
said  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand.     But  this 
is  asserted  by  Gockerell,  after  personal  examination  and  measure- 
ment, to  be  an  exaggeration.     The  probability  is,  that  it  would 
have  contained  about  half  that  number. 

^  Plato,  Symp. 
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The  inconyenience  of  distance  in  so  large  a  building  was  reme- 
died by  the  cothurnus,  or  buskin,  which  gave  additional  height  to 
the  figure,  and  by  the  mask,  which  not  only  enlarged  the  features 
and  rendered  them  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  but  by  the 
oonstmction  pf  the  mouth  on  the  principle  of  a  speaking-trumpet, 
caused  the  voice  to  be  distinctly  heard.  Besides  this,  great  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  principles  of  acoustics,  and  Yitruvius  informs 
08  that  reverberators  for  the  voice  were  constructed  in  different 
parts  of  the  edifice. 

The  theatre  had  no  roof,  no  artificial  lighting,  the  cheerful  sky 
ind  transparent  atmosphere  of  their  sunny  climate  were  over  the 
keads  of  the  spectators,  and  the  position  of  the  theatre  was  so 
diosen  that  the  natural  objects  which  surrounded  them  were  visi- 
Ue  from  the  benches,  and  enhanced  the  effect,  and,  as  it  were, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  artificial  scenery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  dramatists  took  advan- 
tige  of  this  union  of  the  fictitious  and  the  real,  and  combined  them 
together,  in  order  to  assist  the  illusion.  The  Stairs  of  Charon, 
lituated  almost  amongst  the  audience  themselves,  the  entrances 
not  on  the  stage,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  theatre,  are  proofs  of 
it.  SchlegeP  remarks  that,  in  the  "Eumenides,"  the  spectators 
are  twice  addressed,  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  dramatis  per- 
mmse,  once  by  the  Pythoness,  as  the  Greeks  assembled  in  front  of 
the  Delphic  temple,  and  again  by  Pallas,  as  the  Athenian  people 
in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  on  the  same  principle,  in  v. 
668,  the  Acropolis  is  pointed  out  as  really  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  The  addresses  to  the  spectators  in  all  the  Attic  come- 
dies are  too  numerous  to  mention.  So  when  the  powers  of  heaven, 
and  the  eternal  source  of  light  are  appealed  to  (as  is  so  often  the 
case,  for  example,  in  the  "Antigone,**  w.  802  and  879),  the  actor 
doubtless  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  the  real  heaven,  and  apos- 
trophized the  rising  or  the  setting  sun.  This  practice  of  pressing 
Nature  into  the  service  of  Art  has  been  blamed  as  destructive  of 
illusion.  Schlegel  defends  it  on  the  following  principle,  that  if  a 
picture  aims  not  only  at  being  an  imitation,  but  at  producing  illu- 
sion, the  frame  or  edge  must  be  concealed,  and  it  must  be  viewed 
through  an  aperture.     In  dramatic  scenery  you  cannot  conceal 

*  Lect  iii. 
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the  frame,  and  therefore  it  is  better  not  to  endeavor  to  hide  it, 
but  to  transgress  the  strict  rules  of  imitation,  and  permit  this  im- 
perfect blending  of  reality  with  fiction.  In  some^places  of  outdoor 
popular  amusement  in  this  country  the  scenic  eflfect  is  produced 
in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  combination  of  paintings,  arranged 
on  the  principles  of  perspective,  with  the  natural  landscape. 

This  exposure  to  the  open  air  was  no  inconvenience.  In  tlie 
early  spring,  when  the  principal  performances  took  place  at 
Athens,  the  sun's  rays  were  not  so  powerful  or  the  storms  so 
frequent  and  violent  as  to  interfere  with  the  spectacle ;  and  in 
the  rural  festivals  and  the  less  important  exhibitions  in  the  city, 
the  audience  were,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  forced  to  submit  to  the 
disappointment  of  having  their  amusement  stopped.  In  the  caee 
of  a  sudden  storm,  the  spectators  sought  shelter  in  the  spacious 
arcades  which  surrounded  the  theatre. 

From  the  out-door  nature  of  theatrical  representations,  and 
the  important  use  made  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  scene  was 
always  laid  out  of  doors,  and  interiors,  when  necessary,  were  ex- 
hibited by  mechanical  contrivance. 

But  this  to  the  Greek  did  not  appear  unnatural.  The  Athe- 
nian was  accustomed  to  out-door  life.  The  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  open  air,  and  the  incommodious 
size  of  the  generality  of  private  dwellings,  did  not  tempt  him  to 
forego  this  cheerful  mode  of  existence.  He  gossipped  and  heard 
the  news  in  the  agora — ^he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  philoso- 
pher, if  his  taste  led  him  in  that  direction,  in  some  garden  or 
grove  or  portico.  The  great  national  deliberative  body  of  which 
he  was  a  meml)er  met  in  the  Pnyx  in  the  open  air.  Some  of  the 
courts,  in  which  he  served  as  a  dicast,  or  juryman,  were  held 
in  the  open  air  also.  When  in  the  country  he  delighted  in  out- 
door occupations  and  amusements.  Nothing  seems  to  have  an- 
noyed or  vexed  him  so  much  as  the  being  cramped  oi*  confined. 
Hence  the  awning  introduced  by  the  Romans  to  screen  them  in 
the  theatre  from  the  sun  and  rain  was  not  thought  of  by  the 
Greeks, — in  fact,  they  would  not  have  considered  it  a  luxury  to 
be  thus  deprived  of  the  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine. 

To  have  represented  the  female  characters  as  conversing  in 
public  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  retired  life  led  by 
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omen  of  Ionian  race.  The  stage,  therefore,  represented 
nrt  of  the  palace  or  temple,  and  had  for  its  boundary  the 
pal  edifice. 

are  was  likewise  ingenious  and  well  contrived  machinery 
ated  to  aid  the  illusion,  and  to  render  the  dramatic  eflfect 
^  Machines  and  ropes,  and  suspended  platforms,  concealed 
mds  for  the  descent  and  appearance  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
)  ascent  of  persons  from  earth  to  heaven;  a  thunder  chamber 
the  stage,  and  another  above,  from  which  flashed  artificial 
ing. 

)  eocyclema  was  a  contrivance  peculiar  to  the  Greek  stage. 
I  a  semicircular  machine,  representing  an  interior,  and  when 
•eat  central  doors  of  the  scene  were  thrown  open,  it  was  ex- 
to  view,  or,  as  some  think,  wheeled  forward  through  the 
ig.  The  latter  opinion  is  most  probably  the  correct  one, 
B  most  in  accordance  with  the  term  l««v«x«7j»a,  or  Ittoffr^a,  as 
ometimes  called,  and  also  with  the  verbs  ixxvxxtlv  and  tlaxv 
which  describe  the  mode  of  using  the  machine. 
)  following  instances  are  cited  by  Miiller  from  the  tragedies 
ichylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  in  which  the  eccyclema 
ridently  employed.  It  may  be  observed,  that  they  are  all 
in  which  the  action  represented  would  take  place  within 
— they  are  all  scenes  in  which  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  mur- 
ive  been  committed,  for  the  principles  of  correct  taste  for- 
that  such  scenes  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
btors.^  When  the  eccyclema  was  made  use  of,  the  charac- 
rere  arranged  as  tableatix  vivanSy  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
I  of  picturesque  grouping  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

-ZESCHTLUS. 

In  the  "Agamemnon,"  v.  1845,  the  eccyclema  represented 
[Murtment  containing  the  bath,  the  murdered  hero,  and  Cly- 
)0tra,  with  the  weapon  in  her  hand  reeking  with  blood. 
In  the  "  Choephori,"  v.  967,  the  chamber  as  before.     Ores- 
•nding  over  the  corpses  of  Glytemnestra  and  ^gisthus. 

1  Hor.  Art.  Poet 

18 
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Sophocles. 

3.  In  the  ^'Electra/'  v.  1450,  a  coyered  corpse  is  rolled  apott 
the  gtoge  in  an  eccyclema,  which  ^gis  thos  sapposes  is  Oresttfi 
He  unveils  it,  and  behold  it  is  Cljtemnestra. 

4.  In  the  '^Antigone/'  v.  1293,  the  corpse  of  Enrjdice  is tki 
exhibited  after  her  suicide. 

5.  In  the  ^^Ajax,*'  y.  346,  the  interior  of  the  tent  is  tim 
thrown  open  to  the  yiew  of  the  assembled  people. 

6.  In  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus,"  v.  1297,  the  self-blindai 
monarch  is  thus  shown  for  the  first  time  after  his  terrible  caUi* 
trophe. 

Euripides. 

7.  In  the  "  Hercules  Furens,"  y.  1030,  Hercules  is  thus  & 
covered  bound  to  a  pillar  and  surrounded  bj  the  dead  bodies  of 
his  wife  and  children. 

8.  In  the  "ffippolytus,"  v.  818,  the  doors  of  the  palace  art 
thrown  open,  and  the  corpse  of  Pha&dra  is  seen  after  her  suicidfl. 

There  is  every  probability  that  as  art  improved  and  popvltf 
taste  became  less  severe,  instrumental  music  gradually  became! 
more  important  element  in  the  Greek  theatre,  and  thus  the  orchfll* 
tra  came  to  be  used  not  only  for  the  choral  dances,  as  the  nam 
implies,  but  for  the  musicians  (auletse  and  citharo&di)  who  plsyil 
the  accompaniments.^  The  thymele,  which  stood  in  the  oentM| 
represented,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Dionysiac  altar,  round  whid 
the  cyclic  or  dithyrambic  choruses  performed  their  dances.  M 
the  chorus  occupied  the  orchestra,  and  the  leader  {^i/ua^)  thi 
thymele,  there  can  be  no.  doubt  that  both  were  decorated  al 
occasion  required,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  action  of  the  pk^i 
and  the  decorations  of  the  stage. 

In  the  ^^Ghoephori"  and  the  ^^Persse,"  for  example,  it  is  tbi 
opinion  of  Gemelli  that  the  thymele  represented  in  the  one  obm 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  other  that  of  Darius.  In  tk 
'^  Eumenides,"  MuUer*  imagines  that  the  orchestra  represented 

'  See  Snidas,  and  Etym.  Mag.  v.  0x1^. 
*  Mailer,  Diss,  on  Enmen. 
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the  court  in  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  central  altar  had 
on  it  the  statues  of  Gaia,  Themis,  Phoebe,  and  Apollo. 

In  the  ^^  Suppliants''  the  orchestra  represented  the  place  of 
imblic  meeting  in  the  city  of  Argos,  and  was  adorned  with  the 
ikars  and  statues  of  Zeus,  Helios,  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  Hermes, 
die  Argive  oyoycot,  or  olyo^atM  >f o« ;  that  is,  the  deities  who  presided 
over  the  place  of  meeting  (oyoca),  or  the  meeting  itself  (»rMv). 

In  the  ^^  Agamemnon''  the  scene  represented  the  palaoe  of  the 
Atridffi.  Along  its  front  were  ranged  statues  of  gods,  fronting 
He  east  (5at/ioyf{  avtr^uoi)  and  fronting  the  main,  or  royal,  en^ 
trance,  the  statue  of  the  tutelary  god  Apollo,  'Ayv«vj.*  The 
orchestra  was  the  Argive  agora,  in  which  stood,  as  in  the  ^^  Gho- 
ephori,"  the  i^o^aiot  ^^lot,  and  on  the  thymele  was  placed  a  statue 
tf  Zeus,  to  which  the  chorus  addresses  its  invocation  in  the 
MaBimon. 

The  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  not  only  used  as  a  temple  of  the 
god,  or  as  a  place  sacred  to  the  Muses.'    Advantage  was  also 
liken  of  its  vast  size,  and  of  the  multitudes  assembled  there,  in 
trder  to  confer  public  honors  on  distinguished  citizens.^     Some- 
times, too,  the  storm  of  political  excitement  raged  within  its  con- 
•serated  precincts.     In  that  terrible  revolution  which  preceded 
oiilj  by  a  few  years^  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Athenian  pow- 
tr,    an  assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  there  in   order  to 
Grange  matters  for  proclaiming  the  authority  of  the  Five  Thou- 
iiiid ;  and  it  was  only  prevented  by  the  panic  at  the  tidings  which 
nriTed,  informing  them  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight  off  Salamis. 
Theatrical  representations  only  took  place  at  certain  seasons  of 
tte  year.     As  they  were  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  they  were  only 
kriid  at  his  festivals.     The  number  of  these  (the  Dionysia)  in 
Attica  are  stated  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  four,  by  others 
ttlree.'     In  the  latter  case  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria  are  reckon- 
%i  as  one  and  the  same  festival.     That  four  is  the  correct  number 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted. 

The  mral  Dionysia,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  were  celebrated 
tkronghoift  Attica  as  a  vintage  festival  in  the  sixth  month  of  the 

'  Klausen,  v.  1051.  '  Schom.  Ant. 

*  I>emo8.  de  Cor.  p.  2C4.  «  b.  c.  411. 

*  Mustiuii  Orit  ii.  75 ;  Clinton,  Faeti  HeUenici,  ii.  332. 
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Attic  year  (Poseideon),  which  corresponded  to  December.  This 
may  appear  late  in  the  year,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  rejoicing  did  not  take  place  until  all  the  labors  of  the  vintage 
were  entirely  concluded,  and  the  grapes  had  been  mellowed  bj 
drying  in  the  sun  and  air,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  are 
prepared  for  the  rich  sweet  wines  of  Hungary. 

The  Lenaea,  or  feast  of  the  wine  press  (xifyo^),  was  celebrated  in 
the  seventh  month  (Gramelion).  It  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  Limn»,  a  district  formerly  a  marsh,  situated  on  the 
ftouth  side  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  The  choice  of  such  a 
situation  for  Dionysiac  temples  appears  to  have  been  customary. 
That  at  Sparta  stood,  also,  in  a  marshy  locality.^  Probably  the 
convenience  of  having  water  close  at  hand  to  mix  with  the  wine, 
led  to  the  selection,  so  that,  as  Athenseus'  expresses  it,  '^  the  blood 
of  the  wine-god  might  mingle  with  the  tears  of  the  Naiads."  This 
part  of  Athens  was  called  the  Lenasa,  because  tradition  assigned 
to  that  spot  the  erection  of  the  first  wine-press. 

The  Anthesteria,  which  continued  three  days,  derived  its  name 
from  the  month  Anthesterion,^  in  which  it  was  held,  the  eighth 
month  in  the  Attic  calendar.  The  first  day  was  called  ftiBovfioj  the 
opening  of  the  cask ;  the  second,  ;tot$,  on  which  the  wine  was  tasted. 
On  this  day  each  of  those  present,  and  taking  part  in  the  festival, 
•kad  a  separate  cup.  This  custom  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  legend  of  Orestes,  who,  when  he  came  to  Athens,  before  he 
was  purified  from  blood-guiltiness,  was  placed  at  a  separate  table, 
aiid  ao  one  would  eat  or  drink  with  him.'*  The  great  Dionysia 
was  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  the  name  implies  {ta  ip  aatu)^  in  the 
sinth  Attic  month  (Elaphebolion). 

Dramatic  representations  took  place  at  all  of  these  festivals, 
but  aU  new  plays  were  performed  in  the  capital,  and  consequent- 
ly only  at  the  great  Dionysia.  At  the  Anthesteria  only  comedies 
were  exhibited,  and  rehearsals  held  in  preparation  for  the  great 
Dionysia.  At  the  time  of  the  great  Dionysia,  Athens  was  crowd- 
ed with  a  vast  concourse  of  strangers,  as  all  representatives  of 
the  dependent  states  came  at  that  season  to  Athens  to  pay  th^ 
tribute.^ 

«  Strabo,  viii.  260.  « Athen.  p.  465.  »  Thuc.  u.  15. 

«  Iphig.  Taor.  047;  MUller,  Earn.  {  50 ;  Sohol.  Aohani.  960. 
^AriBtoph.  Aeh.  477 ;  iEaQh.  o.  Ciea. 
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The  Attic  drama  if  as  a  national  affair,  and  formed  a  large  item 
f  the  national  expenditure.  The  splendor  with  which  all  festi- 
mh  and  public  ceremonies,  including  theatrical  exhibitions,  were 
elebrated,  caused  the  expense  to  be  very  considerable ;  and  of 
his,  part  was  defrayed  by  the  richer  citizens,  on  whom  the 
ntov^yiai  devolved,  and  part  by  the  treasury  of  the  state. 

The  accidents  which  were  constantly  occurring,  owing  to  the 
rowds  trho  took  advantage  of  free  admission  to  the  old  wooden 
beatre,  especially  on  one  occasion  when  part  of  the  scaffolding 
ell  down,  caused  a  small  payment  to  be  required.*  This  fee, 
rhich  was  two  oboli^  S\d.  was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  law 
iftssed  by  Pericles,  given  to  the  poorer  citizens  by  the  state  on 
lieir  application  in  the  assembly.  To  such  an  amount  did  this 
^nt  at  last  arrive  that  Boech^  reckons  it  at  from  twenty-five  to 
hirtj  talents  annually. 

So  popular  was  the  theoric  fund  that,  although  at  length  it  ex- 
Misted  all  that  was  left  in  the  treasury  after  providing  for  the 
nil  expenditure,  Eubulus,  in  order  to  court  the  favor  of  the 
lopulace,  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  which  rendered  it  capital 

0  propose  any  other  application  of  the  fund.  Demosthenes,^  by 
a  ingenious  evasion  of  this  law,  succeeded  in  getting  it  repealed 

1  that  critical  period  when  all  the  resources  of  Athens  were 
eeded  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Philip.  But  whilst  the  means 
f  admission  to  the  spectacle  were  thus  furnished  to  all  the  poorer 
itizens  from  the  public  resources,  taxation  of  another  kind  pro- 
ided  the  means  of  representation.  On  all  persons  whose  property 
xoeeded  three  talents  devolved  the  regular  liturgies  {iyxvxi^at 
Mrovf/io*),  one  of  which  was  to  furnish,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
lie  dramatic  poet  a  chorus  and  actors.  He  had  also  to  find  a 
cfodi^a49xaXo(  to  instruct  the  chorus,  for  the  poet's  post  was  only 
J  teach  the  actors. 

It  is  evident  that  the  progress  of  art  had  now  entirely  altered 
lie  nature  of  dramatic  exhibitions  considered  as  solemn  acts  of 
eligious  worship.  Originally  the  chorus  was  the  whole  popula- 
lon  of  some  Dorian  state  celebrating  the  god  with  songs  and 
ccompanying  dances  on  some  high  festival.  Now  the  honor  of 
lie  god  was  merged  in  the  delight  of  the  worshipper.     The  poet's 

'  B.  c.  500.  »  Pub.  Boon.  I  241.  •  0\3ii\Si/\, 
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ddll  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion,  but  it  required  paid 
professional  talent  to  give  effect  to  the -outpourings  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Thus  it  was  also  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Christian 
church ;  the  hymn  of  praise  first  burst  forth  in  simple  music,  which 
all  could  execute — ^rudely,  perhaps,  but  heartily — in  honor  of  God 
Afterwards,  as  Christian  art  progressed,  the  paid  professional 
choir  did  that,  as  deputies,  which  the  congregation  did  before, 
and  the  refinements  of  music  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
the  united  adoration  of  the  multitude. 

We  are  indebted  to  E.  0.  Muller,  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
"Eumenides,"  for  the  most  satisfactory  theory  respecting  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  tragic  chorus;  and  the  system 
followed  out  and  illustrated  by  him  in  the  tetralogy,  to  which  the 
^^  Eumenides"  belongs,  is  probably,  with  such  slight  modifications 
as  might  be  necessary,  the  one  pursued  in  all  other  tragedies. 

The  number  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  in  which  the  tragic  ori- 
ginated, was  fifty,  and  that  of  the  tragic  chorus,  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  choragus,  and  granted  by  the  state  to  the  poet, 
was  probably  the  same ;  this  would  supply  forty-eight  choreuts 
and  two  actors.  Now  an  examination  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schy- 
lus  proves  that  he  almost  always  introduces  two  choruses  in  each 
play,  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other  in  importance ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  chorus  in  one  play  became  the 
secondary  chorus  in  another. 

In  the  "Agamemnon,"  the  principal  chorus  represents  the 
supreme  council,  consisting  of  twelve  old  men ;  and  this  number 
seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  one  with  ^schylus,  as  fifteen 
was  with  Sophocles,  although  he  sometimes  adopted  twelve,  as 
for  instance,  probably,  in  the  "Antigone."  The  only  case  in 
which  a  chorus  of  fourteen  appears  to  have  been  introduced,  is  in 
the  "  Suppliants"  of  Euripides.  If,  then,  fifteen  were  allotted  to 
the  chorus,  both  in  the  "  Choephori"  and  "  Eumenides,"  eight 
would  remain  for  the  satiric  drama. 

The  arrangement  in  the  trilogy,  as  proposed  by  Muller,  is  as 
follows :— - 


AKBAXaBMBHI  OF  OHOBVS. 


2T9 


Primary  Choms, 


Beoondarj  do.    \ 


AGAmM. 

Old  Men. 

Women  from 
Choephori. 


OHOBPH. 

Women. 

Furies  from 
Eumenides. 


BUMZNIDES. 

Furies, 
'Old  men  firom 
Agamem. 
Women  from 
Choepli. 


The  term  lochuSy  applied  by  iBschylus  to  the  chorus,  proves 
that  it  was  drawn  up  in  rank  (xard  Svyd)  and  file  {xattk  atix^i). 
The  choreutse  always  marched  three  abreast,  and  either  four  or 
fi?e  deep,  and  entered  by  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  audience. 

Of  the  odes  which  they  recited,  the  first  was  called  the  parode, 
the  others  the  stasima ;  these  were  sung  by  the  whole  chorus,  and 
tlie  stasima  served  to  form  pauses  in  the  action,  and  to  divide  the 
tragedy  into  acts,  but  there  were  no  fixed  number  of  acts,  as  in  later 
times.^  The  odes,  which  were  sung  partly  by  the  actors  and  part- 
ly by  the  chorus,  were  called  (xo/ifiol)  commit  because  lamentations 
for  the  dead  were  frequently  sung  in  that  form. 

Of  those  parts  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  dramatis  persona^ 
the  odes  sung  by  them  alone  were  called  monodies:  the  first 
ipeech,  the  prologue ;  the  last,  when  not  succeeded  by  a  chorus, 
the  exode ;  and  all  between  the  choral  odes  were  termed  episodes. 
Bnch  were  the  technical  divisions  both  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
portions  of  Greek  tragedy. 

An  examination  of  the  Greek  tragedies  will  show  that,  as  the 
drama  advanced,  the  choral  parts  diminished  in  length,  and  the 
dialogue  became  proportionally  extended. 

The  connection  of  the  drama  with  the  Dionysiac  festival  was 
maintained  even  in  the  costume  of  the  actors.*.  Slightly  modified, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  be  discordant  with  the  dramatic  action, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  gorgeous  dress  worn  in  the  processions  in 
honor  of  the  god.  Many  colored  tunics  (itotxixo*  x^*^^fi)y  girt 
round  the  waist  with  embroidered  girdles  (fM^xo^^afvC'ijy  a^d 
mantles  decorated  with  gold.  To  these  were  added  the  cothur- 
nus and  the  mask,  the  illusion  of  which  was  heightened  by  an 
artificial  head-dress.     There  was  little  difference  in  the  male  and 

■ 

female  garb— except  where  the  male  chlamys  was  substituted  for 
'  Hor.  Art  Poet       *  On  this  snlject  see  Muller,  Diss,  on  Eom. 
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the  female  peplos.  The  male  characters  frequently  wore  swords, 
otherwise  the  mask  was  the  principal  mark  of  distinction. 

Each  character,  however,  was  distinguished  by  some  small  but 
striking  mark  of  difference.  In  the  ^' Eumenides,"  for  example, 
Orestes  would  bear  the  Ixtt^toi  xxado(,  an  olive  branch  bound 
round  with  woollen  fillets  ;*  Pallas  would  be  known  by  the  aegis 
and  helmet;  Apollo  would  always  be  represented  with  a  bow; 
and  Hermes  with  his  heraldic  baton. 

This  slight  difference  in  costume  was  a  convenient  arrangement, 
as,  from  the  number  of  actors  employed,  each  in  his  time  played 
many  parts.  The  origin  of  the  drama  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
a  simple  recitation  between  the  choral  odes  and  dances.  iBschy- 
lus  first  introduced  dialogue,  and  therefore  added  a  second  actor. 
He  who  played  the  principal  parts  was  termed  ft^*itayoifiat^f^  the 
subordinate  actor  was  entitled  Bivft^aynviatiif.  The  improvements 
introduced  subsequently  by  Sophocles,  included  a  third  actor, 
fC»i'ayoir«Ti'i}(.  JSschylus,  as  might  be  expected,  took  advantage 
of  this  innovation,  and  we  find  three  actors  in  the  "  Prometheus," 
"Agamemnon,**  "Choephori,"  and  " Eumenides.*'  The  rule 
which  forbade  four  actors,  and  which  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  in 
the  line, 

"  Neo  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret,'" 

was  never  at  any  time  infringed.  The  following  is  Muller's  idea 
of  the  distribution  of  the  parts  in  the  Oresteian  trilogy,  which 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  usual  practice. 

I.    Agamemnon. 

Ist  Actor.    Watchman.    Herald.    Agamemnon. 

2d.  Clytemnestra. 

3d.  Cassandra.    iEgisthos. 

n.    Chosphori. 

Ist  Actor.    Orestes. 

2d.  Clytemnestra.    Nurse  (?). 

3d.  Electra.    iBgisthus.    Domestic.    Pylades. 

«  Choeph.  1024.  «  Hor.  Art.  Poet  192. 
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m.      EUMENIDES. 

let  Actor.    Orestes. 

2d.  Pythoness.    Clytemnestra.    Minerva. 

3d.  Apollo. 

It  is  obvious  that  great  skill  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  in  order  to  arrange  the  several  parts,  so  that  more  than 
one  might  be  supported  by  the  same  actor. 

The  resemblance  which  has  sometimes  been  imagined  to  exist 
between  Greek  tragedy  and  modern  opera,  conveys  an  incorrect 
idea  respecting  the  nature  of  the  former.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  of  the  play,  except  the  choral  odes,  was  declaimed,  and 
not  sung  in  recitative ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  opera,  the  music  is 
the  first  consideration,  whilst  the  libretto  is  confessedly  subordi- 
nate. Hence  an  opera  bears  the  name  of  the  musical  composer. 
But  even  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  musical  portion  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  poet,  and  its  excellence  assisted  in  enhancing 
his  reputation.  The  poetical  merit  was  the  first  thing  considered, 
and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  musician  to  invade  this  su- 
premacy, was  jealously  watched  and  strictly  controlled. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  LAW  OF  BLOOD-GUILT. — ITS  BARLT  ORIGIN. — THE  FORM  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  IHOOl- 
PORATKD  INTO  THE  ATHENIAN  CODE. — aCENTION  OF  IT  IN  THE  ILIAD  AND  ODT8SET.— 
VIEW  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  REGARDED  BY  TRAGIC  POETS.'-CBRBMONIBS  OF  FURIHCA. 
TION. — SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY  WERE  DERIVED.— 
REVERENCE  FOR  THEIR  ANCIENT  MONARCH8  NOT  INCONSISTENT  WITH  ATBENUX 
LIBERTY.— SOME  PREVIOUS  FAMILIARITY  WITH  THE  PLOT  CONSIDERED  DESIRABLE.-' 
DISTANCE  OF  TIME  PREVENTED  TRAGEDY  FROM  EXCITING  THE  FEELINGS  TOO  STROKO- 
LY. — INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  ON  MATTERS  OF  MODERN  INTEREST  THROUGH  THE  MEDIVK 
OF  ANCIENT  LEGEND. — EXAMPLES  FROM  JSSCHTLUS  AND  EURIPIDES. 

The  laif  of  blood-guilt  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  brief  mention,  because  it  so  completely  pervades  the 
Greek  tragic  drama,  and  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  its 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling. 

To  execute  vengeance  upon  the  murderer  was  recognized  as  a 
duty  immediately  devolving  upon  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
man,  amongst  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times.  "Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"*  is  one 
of  the  oldest  revelations  of  Grod*s  will  to  man,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  cities  of  refuge  to  which  he  should  flee  "  who  had  killed 
his  neighbor  ignorantly  ....  lest  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue 
the  slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot,"*  shows  that  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  on  this  subject  that  even  the  unintentional  manslayer  re- 
quired this  protection. 

Even  the  public  authority  of  the  State  could  not  relieve  the 
kinsman  from  this  duty,  for  if  a  man  was  guilty  of  wilful  mur- 
der, the  elders  of  the  city  were  to  "deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  avenger  of  blood."* 

This  duty  of  making  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  the  proper 
prosecutors,  and  every  prosecution  illegal,  unless  the  prosecutors 
attested  their  relationship  on  oath,  was  incorporated  into  the 

>  Gen.  iz.  6.  «  Deui.  xix.  4,  6.  *  Ibid.  xix.  12. 
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Athenian  code.^    Nor  could  the  kinsman  eyade  this  duty  unless 
the  dying  man  forgave  his  murderer. 

Gases  of  wilful  murder  were  tried  by  the  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, those  of  manslaughter  by  the  ephetae.  When  the  murderer 
was  convicted,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  carry  the  sentence 
into  execution,  and  if  he  escaped  by  flight  his  exile  was  perpetual 
(Jlfvytv  Of itvytoy).  In  cases  of  manslaughter,  the  criminal  fled  his 
country,  and  it  rested  with  the  relatives  of  his  victim  to  permit 
him  to  return  after  performing  ceremonies  of  purification,  and 
not  till  then  did  the  duty  of  seeking  vengeance  cease. 

Passages  in  the  "  Iliad'*  and  "Odyssey"*  show  that  the  law  of 
custom,  respecting  murder  and  manslaughter,  in  the  heroic  age, 
was  equally  severe,  and  that  it  rested  with  the  relatives  alone  to 
determine  the  degree  of  guilt,  and  to  assess  the  penalty  to  be 
exacted.  The  state  did  not  interfere  unless  the  payment  was 
refused.'  Pollution  clung  to  the  person  of  the  murderer  until 
he  was  purified  ;  he  must  not  dare  to  enter  a  consecrated  place, 
or  even  a  political  assembly,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  was  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  Apollo.^ 

The  awful  nature  of  blood-guiltiness,^  and  the  sacred  duty  of 
vengeance  as  incumbent  upon  the  nearest  relatives,  were  main- 
tained by  the  tragic  poets,  but  more  especially  by  JEschylus. 
In  the  "Ghoephori"  and  "Eumenides,"  Orestes  is  justified  in  his 
parricide ;  he  will  not  repent  of  his  deed,  or  admit  his  guilt,  even 
before  the  Areopagus.*  Glytemnestra  was  not  only  a  murderess, 
but  she  had  dared  to  profane  holy  things  by  ofierings  at  her  hus- 
band's tomb. 

Although  the  deed  of  Orestes  is  parricidal,  no  human  power  can 
take  vengeance  upon  him,  because  he  is  the  avenger  of  blood ; 
his  mother's  furies  can  alone  pursue  him,  and  even  they  are  pow- 
erless, when  he  has  visited  the  shrine  of  Delphi  as  a  suppliant  for 
purification  (n^oafcoHoioijy  and  received  it  at  the  hands  of  the  god, 
and  been  made  fit  for  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and  for 
communion  in  the  offices  of  religion. 

With  respect  to  the  ceremonies  themselves,  they  consisted  of 

>  Demos,  e.  Mao.  1069.       *  See  Od.  ii.  278 ;  II.  iz.  64,  632 ;  xxiii.  88. 
t  IL  zviii.  490.  «  Herod.  87  ;  Bum.  625. 

*  Choeph.  511.  *  Eiixnen.  566. 
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two  kinds ;  gods  and  men  were  both  to  be  appeased.  Zens 
would  not  pass  over  injustice,  especially  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  or  of  the  marriage  tie.^  Ate  was  the  minister  of 
divine  vengeance,  who  pursued  the  guilty  with  a  moral  insanity, 
a  judicial  blindness,  which  led  the  victim  unawares  into  a  course 
inevitably  ending  in  ruin  and  perdition ;  hence  the  gods  must  be 
appeased  by  repentant  prayers  {utai)  and  lustral  waters  (xaBa^fM). 
But  the  manslayer  could  not  participate  in  these  rites,  unless  the 
man  whom  he  had  injured  was  appeased  likewise.  He  must, 
therefore,  perform  sacrifices  of  atonement  (ixatf/io*)  to  the  dead, 
he  must  propitiate  the  favor  not  only  of  the  powers  below  (xBtmoi 
>toi)y  but  also  the  manes  of  the  murdered  man. 

A  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  why  Greek  tragedy  inva- 
riably sought  for  its  subjects  in  the  popular  mythology.  Many 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  establish  this  rule. 

1.  The  drama  was,  as  we  have  seen,  invested  with  a  sacred 
character  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  too  solemn  to  be  mixed  up  with  mat- 
ters of  personal  interest  and  every-day  life.  Mythology  was 
made  up  of  those  national  traditions  to  which  the  Greeks  looked 
back  with  a  feeling  of  respect  almost  akin  to  religious  veneration; 
the  families  which  supplied  the  largest  number  of  tragic  subjects 
were  those  from  which  the  patriarchs  of  their  race  descended. 
Mythology  seemed  to  blend  with  religion.  Its  characters  were 
of  the  heroic  stamp  and  mould ;  not  so  perfect  as  to  remove  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  sympathies,  but  still  approaching 
in  their  perfection  to  gods,  or  at  least  to  demigods.  The  Ghreek 
mind  was  essentially  inclined  to  hero-worship,  and  in  the  admi- 
ration excited  by  tragedy,  this  aspiration  was  gratified.  As  the 
period  of  mythology  was  one  in  which  the  imagination  enjoyed 
full  liberty,  unrestrained  by  the  fetters  of  historic  truth,  there 
was  room  for  those  supernatural  incidents  which  elevate  the  hero 
above  the  ordinary  race  of  mortal  men,  and,  therefore,  was 
especially  suitable  to  the  nature  of  tragedy.  The  spectacle  of 
a  noble  nature  struggling  with  an  irresistible  fate — sufiering,  not 
from  his  own  fault,  but  from  a  power  which  was  too  strong  for 
mortal  energies,  a  spectacle  which,  Seneca  said,  even  gods  might 
look  on  with  pleasure,  seemed  more  naturally  to  belong  to  a  re- 

'  Eumen.  204. 
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mote  period,  tinged  with  the  bright  and  gorgeous  coloring  of 
poetry,  than  to  the  quiet  simple  daylight  of  the  poet's  own  times. 
Nor  did  Athenian  love  of  liberty,  and  attachment  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  interfere  with  this  reverence  for  the  ancient 
monarchs  of  Greece,  or  prevent  sympathy  with  their  struggles 
and  misfortunes.  A  noble  and  unselfish  parental  regard  distin- 
goishes  those  of  royal  race  for  whom  the  tragedians  claim  admi- 
ration ;  they  stand  forth  not  as  tyrants,  but  as  champions  and 
defenders  of  their  people  against  oppression.  If  any  one,  like 
Creon,  violates  the  universal  law  written  in  the  human  heart  as 
the  guide  of  life,  retribution  overtakes  him,  and  he  is  held  up  as 
an  object  of  detestation. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  recognized  principle  in  the  Greek 
drama,  that  the  spectators  should  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
features  of  the  plot ;  at  least,  that  it  should  not  be  entirely  un- 
familiar to  them.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
that  this  anticipation  of  the  interest  diminished  it  in  any  way. 
Hence  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  national  mythology,  and 
the  familiarity  of  the  audience  with  the  crimes  and  misfortunes 
of  the  Labdacidse  and  Pelopidae,  led  the  poet  to  select  his  mate- 
rials from  these  sources,  quite  as  much  as  the  fact  that  they  fur- 
nished him  with  the  greatest  number  of  subjects  suitable  for 
tragedy. 

3.  Awful  and  terrible  as  the  subjects  in  themselves  were,  they 
belonged  to  a  period  in  which  the  audience  had  no  immediate 
personal  interest ;  they  could  contemplate  them  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  their  feelings  of  pity  and  terror  were  not  harrowed 
or  excited  so  violently,  as  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  the 
spectacle.  The  principles  of  Athenian  taste,  their  excitable 
temperament,  and  warm  sensibility  were  directly  opposed  to  un- 
necessarily torturing  the  feelings.  In  common  conversation  they 
could  not  bear  to  speak  of  death,  except  in  a  euphemistic  way. 
In  tragedy  itself,  deeds  of  horror  were  never  represented  on 
the  stage.  The  object  of  tragedy  was  not  to  overwhelm  with 
anguish,  but  to  purify  the  passions.*  They  could  not  bear  to  wit- 
ness even  the  imitation  of  sorrows  which  affected  them  too  inti- 
mately.    Of  this  we  have  direct  proof.     There  are  only  two  ex- 

'  Arist  Poet. 
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oeptioos  to  the  rule  now  under  consideration,  one  the  ^'  Persians" 
of  iBschylus,  the  other,  the  ^'  Taking  of  Miletus,"  by  Phryni- 
diiis.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  yerdict  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  on  the  latter  of  these  tragedies,  decreed  that  it  was 
too  painfully  interesting.  The  disastrous  eyents  of  their  own 
days  affected  them  so  deeply,  that  they  inflicted  a  fine  on  the  poet, 
although  they  could  not  but  confess  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
his  production. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  matters  of  present  public  interest.  The  nature  of 
tragedy  was  too  didactic,  the  tragic  poet  had  too  keen  a  sense 
of  his  high  mission  as  a  public  instructor  to  deprive  himself  of 
this  vantage  ground.  Such  instructions,  not  only  moral,  but 
political,  as  he  thought  the  circumstances  of  the  times  required, 
found  its  way  into  the  speeches  of  the  characters  or  the  songd  of 
the  chorus.  The  manners  and  sentiments  were  an  important 
part  of  tragedy :  according  to  Aristotle,  it  was  by  means  of  this 
that  the  persons  of  the  drama  became  examples  and  models,  and 
the  office  of  moral  instruction  was  always  recognized  as  the  espe- 
cial province  of  the  chorus.     This  duty  Horace  recognized, 

Illo  bonis  faveatque,  et  consilietor  amicis ; 
£t  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pcccare  timentes : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam  legesqoe  et  apertb  otia  portis : 
Ille  te^t  eommissa,  deosque  precetar  ei  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortana  soperbis. 

De  Art.  JPxt,  196. 

The  tragic  poets  gave  their  advice  earnestly  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  on  matters  of  modem  interest,  although  it  was  through 
the  medium  of  ancient  tradition  and  heroic  legend. 

Mythology  supplied  subjects  peculiarly  suited  to  the  tragic 
drama,  but,  nevertheless,  history  and  politics  exercised  an  influ- 
ence over  their  treatment  and  coloring.  It  was,  for  example, 
fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  Athenian  audience,  who  witness- 
ed the  representation  of  the  ^'Eumenides,*'  that  their  formida- 
ble enemies,  the  Persians,  had  encamped  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  on  that  spot  ^schylus  skilfully 
places  the  imaginary  encampment  of  the  Amazons.^ 

'  Bomen*  655. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  the  politics  of  the  day  suggested  to 
j3SschyIus  the  whole  design  of  the  'VEumenides/'  that  his  wish 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy and  the  reverence  due  to  old  institutions;*  that  he 
wished,  also,  to  recommend  an  alliance  with  Argos,  now  the 
leading  democratical  State  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  bitter 
and  irreconcilable  enemy  to  Sparta,'  and  to  advocate  the  right 
of  Athens  to  that  part  of  the  Troad  around  Sigeum  which  they 
were  then  disputing  with  the  Lesbians.^ 

This  mode  of  conveying  political  instruction  is  also  discernible 
in  other  tragedies.  The  same  recommendation  of  a  favorable 
feeling  towards  Argos  is  manifest  in  the  ^'Suppliants,"  and  as 
that  play  was  exhibited  about  the  time  of  the  expedition  into 
Egypt  (01.  Ixxix..  Z)y  the  c(Hrn-and-wine-fed  Athenians  are  encour- 
aged in  it  not  to  fear  the  Egyptians,  whose  food  is  papyrus,  and 
whose  drink  is  barley-wine,  in  the  same  ironical  spirit  in  which 
Hogarth  contrasts  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  with  the  frog- 
diet  of  France. 

But  this  adaptation  of  old  legend  to  modem  political  purposes, 
is  more  visible  in  Euripides.  He,  being  professedly  a  dramatic 
reformer,  did  not  feel  himself  so  fettered  by  the  solemn  dignity 
of  mythology,  and  made  his  heroes  and  even  deities  descend  from 
their  high  estate,  and  converse  like  mere  polished  and  educated 
and  philosophical  Athenians. 

In  his  tragedy  of  the  "Suppliants,"  he,  like  iBschylus,  recom- 
mended fraternization  with  Argos,  whilst  in  the  "  Heraclidse,"  it 
is  plain  that  the  same  people  is  regarded  unfavorably.  The 
welcome  of  Medea  at  Athens  has  been  thought  to  advise  symbol- 
ieally  an  alliance  with  Corcyra. 

Nor  did  he  refrain  from  holding  up  well-known  characters  to 
popular  odium,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  Ulysses, 
in  the  "  Hecuba,"  represents  the  demagogue  Cleon,  and  Paris,  in 
the  ^^  Troades,"  the  fascinating  but  profligate  Alcibiades. 

»  Eamen.  179,  639.  «  Ibid.  734. 

*  Ibid.  375.    See  MuUer,  Eum.  {  42. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  DESCRIPTnnS  ACCUBACT  AND  GENERAL  TKXTTHFULNBSS  OF  GREEK  X.ITERATURB.— 
IN  ESTIMATING  THIS,  TWO  CONSIDERATIONS  NECESSARY — 1,  THE  CHANGES  WDGl 
RAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,— 2,  LOVE  FOR  THE  SOFTSl 
BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. — WHY  THE  GREEKS  DO  NOT  DESCRIBE  LANDSCAPES.— TBI 
POETS  DID  NOT  ACT  DISINGENUOUSLY  IN  SELECTING  PARTICULAR  FEATURES  PW 
DESCRIPTION. — PLACE  WHICH  THE  SEA  OCCUPIES  IN  GREEK  POETRY. — ^WHENETBl 
TRUTH  IS  WANTED  THE  GREEK  POETS  ARE  ALWAYS  TRUTHFUL. — INSTANCES  €9 
HOMERIC  ACCURACY. — THIS  ACCURACY  MADE  USE  OF  AS  AN  A&OUMKNT  AOAHSr 
homer's  personality. — SUCH  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. — SIMILAR  ACCURACY  IN  JIS* 
CHYLUS,  SOPHOCLES,  AND  EURIPIDES. — TRUTHFULNESS  THE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF 
GREEK  LITERATURE. — ^IRONY. — LITOTES. — ^SSCHYLUS. — ARISTOPHANES. 

It  would  be  giving  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Greek  genius,  if » 
few  observations  were  not  made  on  a  most  striking  feature  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  poets.  That  is,  their  descriptive  accuracy 
and  general  truthfulness.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  their  descrip- 
tive accuracy,  two  considerations  must  be  kept  in  view- 
Firstly,  that  although  the  general  physical  features  of  the  coun- 
try are  unaltered,  yet  still  changes  have  taken  place,  not  only 
such  as  are  due  to  political  and  social  revolutions,  but  also  to 
those  effects  which  time  invariably  produces  on  the  face  of  a 
country. 

Devastation  spread  over  the  land  by  barbarian  foes — the  de- 
generacy of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  the  consequent  neglect 
of  culture  and  improvement — ^the  destruction  of  civilization  and 
liberty  for  so  many  cejituries,  succeeded  by  ignorance  and  a  con- 
dition little  better  than  slavery — ^have  combined  to  make  modem 
Greece,  as  has  been  beautifully  described,  'Hhe  skeleton  of  anci^t 
Greece,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  recollections."* 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 

The  Nemean  forest  is  an  open  and  barren  plain ;  the  green 

'  Ampere,  p.  5. 
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iastores  of  Githseron  have  become  a  desert.  The  verdant  turf 
rhich  bordered  the  Ilifisiis  has  given  place  to  a  dry  and  dusty 
•each.  The  stream  of  the  Cephisus  is  so  scanty  that  it  is  left 
JmoBt  constantly  dry. 

Secondly,  that  as  descriptions  of  scenery  were  introduced  by 
he  poets  for  the  purposes  of  embellishment,  their  patriotic  enthu- 
iasm  led  them  to  overlook  the  defects,  and  see  in  their  brightest 
xdors  all  the  beautiful  features  which  distinguished  their  native 
and.  Their  euphemism,  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life, 
fluised  them  to  shrink  from  speaking  of  unpleasant  subjects  in 
noh  terms  as  could  give  offence  to  the  most  refined  taste,  per- 
naded  the  whole  of  their  literature,  and  thus  affected  nat  only  the 
Doral  but  also  the  descriptive  character  of  their  poetry.  Gene- 
slly  speaking,  the  subUme  and  terrible  scenes  of  nature  had  far 
ess  charms  for  them  than  the  softer  beauties.  Bocks,  mount* 
UDfl,  precipices,  awoke  a  series  of  painful  images,  only  appro- 
priate to  emergencies  in  which  such  scenery  was  absolutely 
ndispensable.  The  ravines  of  the  inhospitable  Caucasus  were 
Billable  to  the  tortures  of  Prometheus — ^the  b^re  gray  cliffs  of 
If yeense  to  the  Pelopid  tragedies — ^the  savage  wildness  of  Cithse- 
ran  to  the  unnatural  exposure  of  (Edipus.  The  crystal  rivulet, 
the  soft  and  verdant  turf,  inviting  repose — the  shade  of  the  broad 
jdane-tree — ^were  scenes  in  which  their  imagination  took  far  more 
Uight.  Picturesque  grandeur  did  not  affect  the  Oreek  mind 
nith  pleasure,  as  it  does  the  minds  of  those  who  inhabit  the  more 
northem  parts  of  Europe,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sterner 
ind  severer  beauties  of  nature,  as  they  are  to  the  rigors  of 
nore  inhospitable  climates.  Often  does  Homer,  who  would  devote 
I  long  description  to  some  scene  of  genial  beauty — ^who  paints 
die  sunny  coasts  of  Ionia,  the  lovely  kingdom  of  the  Phsacians, 
Am  marvellous  gardens  of  Alcinous,  with  all  the  varied  tints  of 
hu  luxuriant  fancy — ^pass  over,  with  the  mere  distinction  of  an 
Bpithet,  scenes  of  rude  and  gloomy  beauty. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Greek  poets  do  not 
iescribe  extensive  general  views,  what  the  moderns  term  land- 
leapes,  but  that  their  descriptive  poetry  deals  in  details.  Ghreece 
irae,  in  its  general  features,  wild  and  mountainous.  Its  rock- 
bound  coasts,  although  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  ever-varying 
19 
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seoi  indented  by  many  a  beautiful  creek  and  bay,  and  many  a 
cheerful  and  populous  harbor,  teeming  with  activity  and  life, 
presented  generally  an  escarped  and  rugged  aspect.  But  em- 
bosomed in  the  recesses  of  these  wilds  were  spots  of  ezcessiTe 
beauty,  green  oases,  as  it  were,  in  the  desert,  which  promised 
that  personal  and  sensuous  enjoyment  which  in  so  many  instances 
appears  connected  with  Greek  ideas  of  beauty. 

Greek  landscape,  therefore,  was  necessarily  of  a  seyere  charM- 
ter, — a  more  northern  taste  would  have  appreciated  it,  but  it 
would  not  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  an  Ionian.  The  poet, 
therefore,  who  was  the  guide  of  national  taste,  as  being  the  more 
perfect  rq)resentatiYe  of  the  national  mind,  would  not  think  it 
inconsistent  with  faithfulness  to  pass  this  over,  and  to  devote  his 
talents  to  those  especial  features  which  were  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers. 

To  paint  the  loveliness,  and  pass  over  the  rudeness  of  nature^ 
might  have  been  disingenuous  in  a  geographer,  who  professed  as 
his  sole  object  to  describe  impartially  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
beauties  of  a  country,  but  a  poet  was  perfectly  justified  in  select- 
ing beauty,  and  passing  over  what  he  considered  deformity,  just 
as  the  kindred  art  of  the  sculptor  endeavors  to  represent  not  the 
average  of  human  nature,  but  the  perfection  of  ideal  beauty. 
"  This  tendency  of  the  Greek  poets  to  seize  on  whatever  they  con-    j 
sidered  as  the  beautiful  is  also  exemplified  in  the  large  proportionate   j 
space  which  the  sea  occupies  in  their  works,  the  delight  with  which   j 
they  dwell  upon  all  ideas  connected  with  it.     The  chief  beauty  of   : 
Greece  is  its  sea.     Almost  encircled  and  girdled  by  it  as  an  island, 
Attica,  as  its  ancient  name  implied,  is  all  shore.    From  every 
high  ground,  from  the  principal  parts  of  Athens  itself,  the  sea  is 
visible ;  nor  could  any  one  look  to  sea-ward  and  not  observe  that 
bright  and  transparent  atmosphere  by  which  the  climate  is  charac- 
terized.   And  not  only  by  its  natural  beauties,  but  by  the  benefits 
which  it  conferred  upon  Greece,  the  sea  appealed  to  the  national 
sympathies.    The  inhabitant  of  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
could  not  but  remember  that  when  his  ancestors  sailed  across  it 
from  the  west  they  brought  with  them  those  liberties  and  institu- 
tions, which  rendered  him  inmieasurably  superior  to  his  Oriental 
neighbors,  and  constituted  the  difference  between  Greek  and 
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Barbarian.  He  felt  everj  day  that  the  same  waves  wafted  to 
lum  the  wealth  and  civilization  which  were  the  means  of  main- 
taining that  superiority.  Although  the  scene  of  the  ^^  Hiad"  is 
laid  on  shore,  the  passages  in  it  which  refer  to  the  sea  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  adventures  narrated  in  the  ^^  Odyssey"  are  almost 
exclusively  maritime. 

If  we  carry  our  thoughts  onwards  to  later  times ;  to  the  glori- 
ous naval  engagements  between  Greece  and  Persia ;  to  the  time 
when  Themistocles,  fortified  by  the  voice  of  the  oracle,  bade 
Oreece  look  for  protection  to  her  wooden  walls ;  and,  lastly,  to 
the  supremacy  essentially  naval  which  Athens  maintained  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  we  fiud  that  the  sea  was  the  source  of  national 
greatness,  and  must  have  reminded  the  Greek  patriot,  whenever 
lie  looked  upon  it,  of  the  high  destinies  of  his  race.  The  love 
with  which  the  Greek  regarded  the  sea,  the  gratitude  which  he 
felt  towards  it  as  the  source  of  his  national  greatness  and  pros- 
perity, is  represented  by  the  numerous  maritime  descriptions  and 
metaphors  and  illustrations  which  are  used  as  ornaments  in  Greek 
poetry  universally,  and  are  especially  to  be  remarked  in  the 
writings  of  the  tragic  poets. 

Although,  therefore,  the  views  of  the  Greek  poets  in  the 
descriptions  which  they  gave  of  their  country  were  perhaps  one- 
sided, they  were  not  for  that  reason  untrue.  Their  inaccuracy 
18  due  to  the  omissions  of  those  who  thought  themselves  at  liberty 
to  select  such  features  as  were  best  fitted  to  embellish  and  adorn 
the  picture  which  they  were  representing. 

But  [whenever  fidelity  and  accuracy  are  to  be  expected,  when- 
ever truth  is  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  the  narrative,  and 
geographical  position  and  physical  descriptions  would  illustrate 
the  story,  the  ancient  Greek  poets  do  not  fail.  So  accurate,  for 
example,  is  Homer  in  this  respect,  that  the  internal  evidence  fur- 
nished by  his  geographical  descriptions  goes  far,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  to  determine  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  native. 
Ample  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  fidelity  of  Homer's  descrip- 
tions by  geographers  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Strabo 
eoDStantly  appeals  to  his  authority.  Wood,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Genius  of  Homer,"  shows  the  correspondence  between  Homer's 
ions,  and  the  results  of  his  own  travels,  and  Colonel 
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Leake  finds  in  the  Homeric  poeme  a  topographical  guide  wMA 
seldom  fails  in  accuracy. 

The  long  and  snow-capped  ridge  of  Olympus  strikes  the  trafd- 
ler  as  deserving  these  epithets  more  than  any  of  the  neighboring 
mountains.^  Phthia,  noorisher  of  men,  forms  in  the  present  daj 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  Thessaly.  In  the  fat  Bceotia  the  har 
vest  is  often  plenteous  when  it  fails  in  the  rest  of  Oreece;  and 
the  plain  of  Thebes  is  especially  famed  for  its  fertility ;  Scyros  m^ 
as  Homer  described  it,  the  escarped ;  Aolis,  the  rocky ;  Laoed»- 
mon,  the  hollow.  The  confessed  beauty  of  the  plain  of  Sparti 
still  renders  it  deserving  of  Homer's  epithet  ot  lovely.  Boil 
Dodonas  have  their  severe  winters ;  Pyrasos  its  flowery  meads; 
Epidaurus  its  vineyards.  The  Cyclopean  remains  of  Pelasgie 
architecture,  which  mark  the  sites  of  Tyrins  and  Myoenss,  profe 
that  these  cities  well  deserved  the  Homeric  epithet  of  weU-bwIt 

Even  the  apparent  misrepresentations  of  Homer  are  capaUe  p 
of  satisfactory  explanation.  In  the  ^^Hiad,"  for  example,  1m  p 
describes  Neptune  as  seated  on  the  island  of  Samothrace,  survey-  ■ 
ing  the  plains  of  Troy.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he  neglected 
the  fact,  that  Imbros,  by  its  position  between  these  two  localiticf^ 
would  intercept  the  view.  But  in  reality,  viewed  from  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  steep  rocks  of  Samothrace  are  seen  to 
elevate  themselves  far  above  the  comparatively  low  lands  of  > 
Imbros.  Still,  low  as  Imbros  lies,  its  rocky  coast  is  steep  and  I 
escarped,  and  deserves  the  Homeric  epithet  ireuicoxofff^o,  compared  i 
with  the  still  more  level  shores  of  the  neighboring  island  Lesboo.  f 

It  has  been  doubted,  without  any  reason,  whether  the  Ithaca  ; 
of  Homer  was  identical  with  the  island  which  now  bears  that  nam&   * 
The  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  Dodwell  and  Leake,  proves  that    ^ 
the  description  exactly  agrees  with  the  present  appearance :  the   : 
ports  and  approaches  remind  the  traveller  of  the  "Odyssey," 
and  its  mountains  answer  the  Homeric  description.     There  is  but 
one  single  exception,  and  that  one  easily  accounted  for.     The 
mountain  slopes  are  no  longer  covered  with  the  dark  forests  which 
concealed  from  view  the  herds  of  Eumsus. 

This  remarkable  and  universal  accuracy  has  been  recogniced, 
and  made  use  of  as  an  argument  by  the  opposers  of  the  personality 

*  See  Amp^. 
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H<Hner.  To  describe  places  so  numerous  and  so  distant  from 
li  other  with  the  fidelity  of  an  eye-witness  appears  to  them  an 
or  impossibility.  Rejecting  any  other  explanation,  they  assume 
i  «fi  one  man  could  not  have  visited  all  these  places  the  de- 
q^tive  passages  must  have  been  the  work  of  several  minds. 
Sol,  if  the  theory  is  adopted  that  the  author  of  die  Homeric 
ims  had  his  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  his  race, 
I  his  memory  stored  with  the  popular  lays  and  legends  in  which 
■e  traditions  were  conveyed,  a  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty 
%i  once  furnished.  In  cases  where  Homer  had  not  himself 
ited  the  scene  described,  each  poet  or  each  popular  legend  sup- 
ni  the  description,  and  the  retentive  memory  and  vivid  imagi- 
ioii  of  the  Ionian  bard  embodied  them  as  occasion  required  in 
own  poems. 

inch  is  the  truthfulness  of  the  Homeric  poetry.  Similar  exact- 
i,  «bo,  characterizes  the  Attic  poets,  in  that  period,  when  the 
umal  poetic  talent  had  arrived  at  its  most  perfect  and  mature 
'elopment. 

Vlioever  reads  the  course  of  the  Beacons  in  the  ^'  Agamemnon'' 
fischylus,  will  appreciate  the  justice  of  this  assertion,  and  ad* 
« the  minute  geographical  accuracy  with  which  it  is  described, 
i  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  as  depicted  by 
^ocles  in  the  ^^  (Edipus  Goloneus,"  must  have  struck  every 
»  of  the  spectators  as  a  living  portrait  of  a  locality  with  which 
y  were  familiar  from  infancy.  The  following  testimony  to 
fidelity  is  borne  by  a  modem  traveller :— 
^  All  the  images  in  that  exquisite  diorus  of  Sophocles,  where 
dilates  with  rapture  upon  the  beauties  of  his  native  place,  may 
1  be  verified.  The  crocus,  the  narcissus,  and  a  thousand 
rers,  still  mingle  their  various  dyes,  and  impregnate  the  atmo- 
lare  with  odors.  The  descendants  of  those  ancient  olives,  on 
idi  the  eye  of  Morian  Jupiter  was  fixed  in  vigilant  care,  still 
ead  their  broad  arms,  and  form  a  shade  impervious  to  the  sun. 
the  opening  of  the  year  the  whole  grove  is  vocal  with  the 
lody  of  the  nightingsde,  and  at  its  close  the  purple  clusters, 
gk>ry  of  Bacchus,  hang  around  the  trellis  work  with  which 
Bsmerous  cottages  and  villas  are  adorned."^ 

*  Haghes,  Travels  in  Gieece,  vol.  i. 
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It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  a  selection  of  descriptiTe 
passages  from  the  Oreek  poets  would  form  a  guide-book  to  the 
topography  of  Greece. 

Strabo  constantly  bears  witness  to  the  descriptive  accuracy  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  He  points  out,  as  an  example,  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  latter  contrasts  the  principal  features  of  Laconii 
and  Messenia,  '^  the  first  abounding  in  valleys,  fenced  in  with  steep 
mountains,  and  difficult  of  access  to  an  invading  enemy ;  the  other 
fertile,  watered  by  a  thousand  springs,  adorned  with  verdant 
pastures,  neither  chilled  by  the  rigorous  blasts  of  winter,  nor 
parched  by  the  excessive  heats  of  summer."* 

But  faithfulness  in  description  is  a  quality  which  might  be 
expected  from  Oreek  love  of  truth,  and  hatred  of  exaggeration. 
Truthfulness  is  the  essence  of  Greek  literature  in  every  period 
and  in  every  age.  Even  in  those  departments  of  poetry,  where 
fiction  is  essential,  nothing  would  satisfy  Greek  taste  but  the 
closest  resemblance  to  truth,  the  highest  degree  of  verisimilitude. 

In  their  philosophical  researches,  although  the  mind  had  just 
escaped  from  the  dominion  of  the  imagination,  truth,  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  could  reach  it,  was  the  object  at  which  they 
aimed.  The  honesty  with  which  they  pursued  this  holy  object 
could  not  indeed  curb  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  bnt 
still  they  recognized  its  authority,  and  the  moral  duty  of  devoting 
their  powers  to  its  attainment. 

In  history,  although  its  great  father  eagerly  received,  with  all 
the  wonder-loving  zeal  of  an  Ionian,  the  marvels  which  he  collected 
from  various  sources  for  the  delight  of  his  auditors,  still  he  re- 
ceived them  from  authorities  which  he  thought  he  had  grounds 
for  believing;  and  when  he  took  his  accounts  upon  trust,  he 
rigidly  observed  the  rule  of  stating  the  authority  on  which  he  de- 
pended. In  philosophical  history,  Thucydides  elicited  his  politi- 
cal principles  from  the  facts  which  he  detailed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  and  the  most  exact  impartiality. 

Nothing  was  so  offensive  to  Greek  taste,  nothing  so  vulgar  in 
their  estimation,  as  exaggeration.  In  argument,  there  was  no- 
thing which  more  called  forth  their  admiration  than  that  art  which 
they  termed  irony  (tfr^ttrcM),  which  was  the  opposite  to  arrogance 

*  Ampere,  p.  21. 
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mnd  love  of  show  or  parade,  the  dissembling  the  whole  strength 
of  argoment  which  you  could  bring  forward,  the  learning  and 
the  personal  qualifications  which  you  might  happen  to  possess. 

In  style,  no  figure  was  so  common  or  so  great  a  favorite  as 
that  which  the  grammarians  called  Litotes,  which  understates 
ererything  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  going 
beyond  the  truth.  It  may  be  said  that  understatement  is  not 
mbsolute  truthfulness;  this  doubtless,  strictly  speaking,  is  the 
ease ;  but,  nevertheless,  understatement  indicates  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  regard  to  truthfulness,  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  truthful 
mind,  whereas  exaggeration  is  the  characteristic  of  a  disposition 
which  is  the  precise  contrary.  Where  the  mean  is  so  difficult  to 
hit,  understatement,  if  a  fault,  is  a  fault  in  the  right  direction. 

With  respect  to  the  materials  of  which  the  poets  made  use,  we 
may  observe  that  the  legends  which  form  the  foundation  of  all 
tragedy  are  reproduced  with  the  same  exactness  in  their  details 
by  all  the  great  dramatic  poets  in  succession.  The  historic  events 
to  which  allusions  are  occasionally  made  are  given  with  the 
fidelity  of  an  hbtorian,  and  national  triumphs  are  not  exaggerated 
even  to  that  extent  which  might  be  thought  a  pardonable  sacrifice 
to  national  vanity.  The  narrative  of  Herodotus,  truthful  although 
it  is,  appears  far  more  romantic  and  wonderful  than  any  part  of 
^schylus'  ^'  Persae."  The  grave  importance  of  the  old  aristocratic 
institutions  and  the  high  court  of  Areopagus,  are  not  supported 
in  his  ^^  Eumenides''  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  but  with  calm 
and  dignified  impartiality,  worthy  of  one  who  would  npt  sacrifice 
truth,  although  firmly  persuaded  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause 
which  he  espoused. 

Even  the  allowed  licentiousness  of  comedy  did  not  tempt  Aris- 
tophanes to  go  beyond  the  truth  in  his  sad  descriptions  of  Athe- 
nian society.  Not  a  picture  which  he  draws  of  public  moral 
degeneracy,  of  political  corruption,  of  unreformed  abuses,  of 
&shionable  follies,  of  philosophical  absurdity,  of  private  vices, 
is  not  borne  out  by  contemporary  historical  authority. 
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Thb  origin  of  the  Ghreek  comedy  was  similar  to  that  of  tragedy. 
As  the  latter  was  the  development  of  the  dithyrambic  choms,  so 
the  former  grew  out  of  the  phallic  songs.     At  the  mral  festivals, 
in  which  the  conntry-loving  Greeks  took  such  intense  delight, 
when  the  harvest  or  the  vintage  was  over,  a  band  of  jovial  revel- 
lers (so^  formed  dances  and  processions,  bearing  aloft  in  tri- 
mnphant  merriment  the  emblem  of  fertility  and  increase  (toxxos), 
80  prominent  not  only  in  Greek,  but  also  in  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
worship.     Their  leader  sang  such  a  song  as  that  in  the  ^^  Achar- 
nians"  of  Aristophanes,^  whilst  the  rest  joined  in  a  rude  and 
boisterous  chorus.     In  these  rustic  rejoicings  is  discernible  the 
first  gleam  both  of  the  dramatic  and  choral  portions,  and  hence 
the  custom  of  the  song  and  the  dance  accompanying  the  revel- 
ler, and  the  etymology  of  the  term  comedy,  the  song  or  ode  of 
the  Comus.     Comedy,  Aristotle  informs  us,*  was  at  first,  like 
tragedy,  entirely  extempore;  rude  and  biting  jests,  indecent  and 
licentious  songs,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of 
the  phallic  ceremony,  accompanied  by  gestures,  like  those  of 
mountebanks  or  morrice-dancers,  delighted  the  admiring  crowd. 
This  amusement  first  assumed  a  tangible  form  in  Icaria,  one  of 
the  demi  of  Attica,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  first  incor- 
porated it  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  they  are  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece. 

>  Aristoph.  Ach.  232.  '  Aristotle,  Poet  iv. 
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We  learn  from  a  Chronicle  preserved  amongst  the  Marmora 
soniensia,  as  filled  up  and  interpreted  by  Bentley,  that  Susa- 
on,  a  Megarean,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Solon,  amused  the 
iarians  by  carrying  from  place  to  place  in  carts  his  company 

buffoons,  whose  faces,  instead  of  being  concealed  by  masks, 
ere  smeared  with  the  lees  of  wine.  Hence  his  actors  were 
kUed  t^i^j  or  lee-singert,  and  comedy  acquired  the  name 

rcvy9^ia,  or  the  lee-song. 

From  his  example  Thespis,  who  lived  soon  after,  conveyed  in 
similar  way  his  itinerant  tragic  company,  like  the  strolling 
ajers  who  frequent  our  village  fairs.  To  this  custom  Horace 
Indes  in  his  "Epistle  to  the  Pisos." 


Ignotam  tragicsD  gen  as  invenisse  oamenso 
Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vezisse  poemata  Thespis.' 


Still,  however,  comedy  consisted  only  of  extemporary  effusions ; 
id  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Epicharmus  that  it  assumed  a 
ritten  form.  He  was  the  first,  as  Posidippus  was  the  last,  in 
series  of  one  hundred  and  four  comic  poets,  who  flourished 
uing  a  period  of  two  himdred  and  fifty  years.  Epicharmus 
ts  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  B.  c.  540,  and  both  his 
Iher  and  himself  were  physicians.^  He  resided  some  little 
me  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara  on 
le  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  native  country  of  Susarion. 
here  he  probably  had  an  opportimity  of  witnessing  the  comic  per- 
«rmances  of  Susarion's  company.  He  soon  after  became  a  resident 
t  the  court  of  Hiero.  He  studied  philosophy  imder  Pythagoras, 
id  many  traces  of  this  training  are  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
doms  or  gnomes  which  abound  in  his  writings,  and  the  philo- 
tphical  discussions  which  frequently  give  a  serious  complexion 
i  the  extant  fragments  of  his  comedies. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  Horace,  that  Plautus 
oitated  him,'  and  in  the  tradition  that  he  founded  his  "Me- 
Bchmi"  on  a  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  he  must  have  been  far 
I  advance  of  his  age  in  the  construction  of  a  plot ;  and,  if  so, 
1  is  probable  that  the  expression  of  Aristotle  (r6  i^vBovf  noitlvy 

>  Mttller,  Dorians,  ii.  8.  5  ;  iv.  7.  2.  '  Hor.  £p.  ii.  i.  58. 

*  Arist  Poet  6. 
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refers  to  this  talent,  and  not  (as  it  is  often  interpreted)  to  tbe 
drcomstance  that  his  comedies  were  generally  on  mjthologicd 
Babjects.  Many  of  the  titles  of  his  plays,  which  are  preserved, 
are  doubtless  mythological,  but  it  is  known  that  he  wrote  on 
other  subjects  likewise.  The  titles  of  thirty-five  of  his  come- 
dies are  known,  twenty-six  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeiu. 
He  died,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  at  the  age  of  ninety; 
according  to  Lucian,  at  ninety-seven.* 

For  the  above  reasons,  comedy  is  said  to  have  been  of  Sicflian 
origin,  and  Epicharmus  has  been  considered  its  inventor.  The 
assertion  of  Plato'  is  perfectly  consistent  with  truth,  that  £{»- 
charmus  and  Homer  were  the  first  founders  (ox^oc),  the  former  of 
comedy,  the  latter  of  tragedy. 

Although  Epicharmus  was  the  earliest  author  of  written  comedy 
as  cultivated  amongst  the  Dorians,  it  is  probable  that  Phormiswas 
his  contemporary.  He  was  a  native  of  Arcadia,  but  subsequently 
joined  the  brilliant  literary  circle  which  adorned  the  court  of 
Syracuse.  Suidas^  informs  us  that  he  first  attired  his  actors  in 
costume,  and  adorned  the  stage  with  purple  curtains.  The  eight 
titles  of  his  comedies,  which  are  still  extant,  show  that  his  subjects 
were  principally  mythological,  that  is,  they  were  burlesque  paro- 
dies on  popular  heroic  legends. 

The  last  of  the  Dorian  comic  writers  was  Dinolochus,  the 
pupil  of  Epicharmus,  a  native  of  Agrigentum  or  Syracuse ;  he  is 
said  to  have  written  fourteen  comedies,  but  nothing  remains  of 
his  works  except  some  of  their  titles.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  Dorian  comedy  in  Sicily,  a  drama,  having  the  same 
origin,  and  nearly  resembling  it  in  character,  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  Attica.  Thi^  was  what  is  technically  termed  the 
old  Attic  comedy,  the  principal  writers  of  which  were  Ghionides 
and  Magnes. 

As  in  the  Attic  drama,  there  can  plainly  be  traced  various 
stages  of  progress  before  it  arrived  at  that  which,  in  modem 
times,  is  considered  the  true  form  of  comedy,  namely,  the  comedy 
of  character  or  manners,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into 
three  species,  which  are  termed  the  old,  middle,  and  new  come- 

>  B.  G.  450-43.  '  Plato,  Theat  152.  *  Saidas,  s.  v. 
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f.^  These  divisions  are  of  coarse  arbitrary,  and  as  the  advance 
t>m  one  stage  to  another  took  place  gradually,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
ilt  to  determine  accurately  the  epoch  when  each  species  gave  place 
» the  succeeding  one.  The  middle  comedy,  however,  is  usually 
dd  to  commence  about  the  xcviiith  or  xcixth  Olympiad,  and  to 
mtinue  until  about  the  cxiith,  when  Philemon  and  Mcnander, 
le  authors  of  the  new  comedy,  began  to  exhibit. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  old  comedy  is  personality, 
lat  of  the  middle  comedy  philosophical  and  literary  criticism, 
id  an  attack  upon  the  follies  of  classes,  rather  than  of  individu- 
Is.  The  new  comedy  is  the  comedy  of  manners,  and  in  all  re- 
jects resembles  that  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  well  as  that  of 
lodern  times. 

As  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  the  only  specimens  of  the 
id  comedy  which  have  been  preserved  in  a  sufficiently  perfect 
»te,  all  our  ideas  respecting  its  nature  must  be  founded  on  a 
ndj  of  his  plays. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  nature,  it  is  neces- 
iry  to  divest  the  mind  of  all  notions  which  have  been  derived 
om  comedies  of  the  present  day.  The  tragic  principle  is  the 
ime  in  all  ages,  and  hence  between  ancient  and  modem  tragedy 
lere  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  together  with  much  dis- 
milarity,  but  the  old  Attic  comedy  is  totally  unlike  its  modem 
imesake.     It  is  quite  sui  generu — ^there  is  nothing  with  which 

can  be  compared.  In  its  loose  and  unconnected  structure,  the 
teompleteness  and  want  of  uniformity  in  its  plot,  it  somewhat 
nembles  a  modem  pantomime.  Like  pantomime,  it  consists  of 
nmerous  independent  scenes  and  ludicrous  situations,  satirical 
;tacks  on  the  vices,  and  sparkling  allusions  to  the  prevalent 
lilies  of  the  day,  and  much  of  the  humpr  consists  in  practical 
»k68,  as  well  as  in  the  smartness  of  the  dialogue  and  repartee. 
;  also  indulged  in  the  most  unrestrained  personalities.  Real 
BTSonages  were  exhibited  on  the  stage,  the  shafts  of  the  poet's 
dicule  were  fearlessly  directed  against  them.  These  gross 
ttacks  were  not  confined  to  public  characters  only,  who  might 
d  considered  fair  marks  for  censure  as  well  as  praise,  but  the 
dcrets  of  domestic  life  were  laid  open,  its  sanctity  violated,  the 

^  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  iL  Introd.  p.  EQ. 
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fimlts  of  private  characters  held  up  to  odium  or  ridicule,  and 
even  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  sometimes  misrepresented 
and  ridiculed. 

Nothing  was  safe  from  the  virulence  of  the  comic  poet.    The 
most  serious  business  of  life  was  caricatured,  the  most  time> 
honored  political  institutions  unsparingly  criticised — the  whole 
public  administration,  educational,  legal,  financial,  and  execntiTe 
remorselessly  attacked.    Besides  this,  the  poet  assumed  to  himself 
the  functions  of  a  literary  censor ;  he  aspired  to  lead  the  public 
taste  and  direct  the  critical  judgment  of  the  Athenian  people  on 
all  literary  and  philosophical  questions.     All  this  abuse  and 
slander,  and  caricature  and  criticism,  was  conveyed  in  the  moet 
exquisite  and  polished  style ;  it  was  recommended  by  all  the  re- 
finements of  taste  and  the  graces  of  poetry.     It  was  because  of 
this  exquisite  elegance  and  purity  which  distinguished  the  style  of 
the  Attic  comic  writing,  as  well  as  its  energetic  power,  that  Quinc- 
tilian  recommends  an  orator  to  study,  as  the  best  model  next  to 
Homer,  the  writings  of  the  old  Attic  comedy.    Doubtless  it 
abounded  in  grossness  and  obscenity,  such  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  present  day.     But  an 
age  in  which  man  was  not  softened  by  the  influence  of  good 
female  society,  in  which  the  virtuous  of  the  female  sex  were  not 
educated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  being  companions  of  the  men,  whilst 
the  vicious  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  making  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  male  sex  pass  agreeably  by  all  the  accomplishments 
and  elegances  of  a  finished  education,  was  necessarily  a  gross  one. 
The  comic  poet,  therefore,  was  not  the  corrupter  of  his  country- 
men.    The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is,  that,  with  all 
his  taste  and  talent  and  education,  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his 
age  in  this  point — that^he  did  not  stem  the  tide  of  corruption — 
that  he  pandered  to  a  degraded  popular  taste  instead  of  using  his 
best  endeavors  to  mould  it  to  a  higher  standard. 

The  old  comedy  was  to  the  Athenians  the  representative  of 
many  influences  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  It  was  the  news- 
paper— the  review — ^the  satire — the  pamphlet — ^the  caricature — 
the  pantomime  of  Athens* 

Addressed  to  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  a  new  comedy^  most  of  whom  were 
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keenly  aliye  to  every  witty  allusion  and  stroke  of  satire,  and  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  everything  of  a  pubUc  nature,  because 
each  individual  was  personally  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
Btate  afiairs,  the  old  comedy  must  have  been  a  powerful  engine 
for  good  or  for  eviL  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  scurrilous 
and  immoral  as  it  often  was,  the  good,  nevertheless,  predominated. 
Gross  and  depraved  as  the  Athenians  were  already^  notwith- 
standing their  refinement,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy  corrupted 
their  morals  in  this  respect.  The  vices  which  prevailed  would 
have  existed  without  it,  and  were  neither  increased  nor  fostered 
by  it. 

But  the  comic  poet  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  on 
the  side  of  that  which  was  good  in  taste — ^in  educatioiji — ^in  poli- 
tics. Fostered  as  the  free  satire  of  comedy  was  by  the  unbounded 
license  of  a  democracy,  and  owing  its  vigor,  as  well  as  its  exist- 
ence, to  the  patronage  of  a  sovereign  people,  it  neither  spared  the 
vices  nor  flattered  the  follies  of  its  patrons.  Like  those  of  the 
eourt  fool  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  most  biting  jests  were  received 
with  good  humor,  and  welcomed  as  acceptable  by  its  supporters, 
although  they  themselves  were  the  objects  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  favor  with  which  it  was  viewed  by  the 
people,  its  extreme  personality  sometimes  provoked  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  law. 

In  B.  0.  440,  a  law  was  passed,  either  prohibiting  it  altogether, 
or  forbidding  the  representation  or  mentioning  the  names  of  real 
persons  on  the  stage.^  During  the  period  when  this  remained  in 
force,  as  Horace  tells  us,  the  comic  chorus — 

* 

Turpiter  obticuit,  sablato  jure  nocendi. 

Hob.  Art.  Poit. 

It  was  again  re-enacted  about  b.  c.  415,  through  the  influence 
of  Alcibiades,  whose  vanity,  ambition,  and  ostentation,  attachment 
to  the  war  party,  and  support  of  the  new  systems  of  philosophy 
and  education  had  drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  comic  poet. 
Whenever  liberty  was  crushed,  whether  in  the  revolution  of  B.  c. 
411,  or  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  the  spirit  of  comedy  was 
paralyzed,  and  the  succeeding  century,  in  which  Athenian  liberty 

>  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi,  vol.  IL  Introd.  p.  56. 
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reeeiTed  its  death-blow  and  gndiuJIy  wasted  and  declined,  soon 
iritnessed  the  change  from  the  bold  personalities  of  the  old  to  the 
■lOfe  Tsgne  generalities  of  the  middle  comedy. 

The  parabasis  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  old  comedy.  In 
it  the  ideal  nature  of  the  representation  was  neglected :  the  poet 
himself,  or  the  choms  as  his  representatiye,  together  with  the 
andience,  were  identified  with  the  action  of  the  play ;  the  poet, 
in  his  own  person,  addressed  the  audience,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
modem  prologue.  Its  introduction  was  ahnost  uniTersal,  but  not 
absolutely  essential ;  for  the  ^^  Ecdesiazusse,"  ^^  Lysistrata,"  and 
^'  Plutus"  have  no  parabasis. 

It  is  probable  that  it  originated  in  some  traditional  custom  con- 
nected with  comedy  in  its  earliest  phase.  Perhaps  when,  as  in 
tragedy,  some  written  recitations  succeeded  the  eztemporaneom 
effusions  of  the  comus,  the  poet  accompanied  and  directed  the 
chorus  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  speaking  his  mind  to  the 
people. 

The  grammarians  assumed  no  less  than  six  technical  divisions 
of  the  parabasis.  The  principal  part  was  written  in  anapaestic, 
sometimes  trochaic  verse,  and  ended  with  a  succession  of  short 
lines  to  be  repeated  in  a  breath,  and  this  was  called  nrlyosf  ^ 
cause  the  rapidity  of  utterance  produced  the  effect  of  choking. 

In  the  parabasis  the  subject  of  the  play  might  be  totally  neg- 
lected: it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  single  allusion  to  it.  The 
poet  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence to  any  matters  of  public  interest,  or  to  circumstances  which 
concerned  himself  individually ;  he  might  bring  forward  either 
seriously  or  in  jest  any  measures  for  reforming  state  abuses,  or 
he  might  sing  his  own  praises,  or  purge  himself  from  any  malig- 
nant slanders  or  accusations.  The  unconnected  nature  of  the 
plot  prevented  this  from  being  considered  an  interruption,  and  it 
never  struck  the  Athenian  people,  whom  every  novelty  amused, 
that  it  destroyed  the  dramatic  effect,  or  prevented  them  from 
realizing  to  themselves  the  events  which  took  place  upon  the 
stage. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


n. — qvoTATioM  raoii  AmnraraADEi  aurtCTiHe  Btu.—<%AtBim. 


Ghionidbs. 
Chiokides  Tas  the  oldeBt  Athenian  comic  writer.  Suidaa 
oXIb  Mm  the  protagonist  of  the  old  comedy.  He  fixes  the  period 
at  which  he  first  exhibited  eight  years  before  the  Persian  war. 
Others,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,'  assert,  that  he  flourished 
more  than  twenty  years  later.  There  are,  however,  strong 
groonde  for  disputing  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  in  the 
"Poetics."  Of  his  comedies  nothing  remains,  except  three  titles 
ud  two  quotations.  He  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  Magnes, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  "  Knights"  of  Aristophanes.* 

Could  it  'icape  obMrring  aight  what  wu  Hagnei'  wretched  plight, 

When  hia  haira  and  hia  templea  were  hoarj. 
Yet  who  battled  with  more  leal  or  more  tropbiea  left  to  tell. 

Of  hU  former  aohievements  and  glory  T 
H«  oame  piping,  dancing,  tApping,  figgnstting  and  wind-olapping, 

'  Frog-becmeared,  and  with  Lydian  grimaces; 
Tet  be,  too,  bad  his  date,  nor  conld  wit  nor  merit  great 

Preaerre  him  nnehanged  in  joar  gracea. 
Tontb  passed  brilliantlj  and  bright,  when  hia  bead  was  old  and  while, 

Strange  reverse  and  bard  fortune  coofrontfid. 
What  boots  taste  or  tact,  forsooth,  if  they've  lost  their  niceat  tmth. 

Or  a  whit  where  the  edge  has  grown  blnnted  t 

HiTCBBU:.. 

>  Axiit  PoM.  iiL  ■  Ariitopb.  Bq.  t.  520. 
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From  this  passage  it  appears  that  he  arrived  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  outlived  his  popularity ;  that  with  his  physical  vigor  he 
lost  his  humor  and  powers  of  amusement.  His  victories,  his 
versatility  of  talent,  and  ingenuity  in  imitations,  evidenced  by 
the  varied  titles  of  his  plays,  were  forgotten  by  the  fickle  multi- 
tude, and  they  deserted  their  old  favorite  for  more  lively  compe- 
titors. Nine  plays  and  two  victories  are  attributed  to  him,  but 
the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  seems  to  point  to  far  more  thsn 
these.  Only  a  few  lines  now  remain  of  the  comedies  of  Mag-  L 
nes. 

Cratinus. 

Amongst  the  numerous  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  Horace*  and 
Quinctilian  have  accustomed  us  to  consider  Cratinus,  Eupolis, 
and  Aristophanes  as  the  chief.     Although  they  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  above  order,  they  were  contemporaries  and  rivals. 
Cratinus  was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  was  bom  about  B.  c.  519. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  that  little  rests  upon  doubtfiil 
authority.     We  are  told,  for  example,  on  the  one  hand,*  that  he 
never  gained  a  dramatic  victory  until  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old ;  on  the  other,*  that  he  began  to  exhibit  at  about  sixty* 
five  years  of  age.     The  historical  evidence  is  in  favor  of  this 
latter  statement.    Like  Magnes,  he  outlived  his  popularity,  which, 
commenced  so  late  in  life.     He  was  as  great  a  lover  of  convivi- 
ality as  Aristophanes,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  genial  and 
bacchanalian  spirit  which  warmed  his  poetry,  and  which  rendered 
it  certain  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  a 
water  drinker,  to  whom  no  one  was  a  bitterer  foe  than  Cratinus. 
Horace,  who  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  poetical  inspiration 
of  wine,  supports  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Cratinus  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Frisco  si  credis*  MsQcenas  doote,  Cratino, 
Nulla  plftoere  dia  nee  vivere  carmlQa  peasant, 
Qu»  scribantor  aqa»  potoribus. 

Hob.  Ep,  i.  xix.  1. 

Probably,  therefore,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  accusation  of 
Suidas,  that  he  carried  his  love  of  social  enjoyment  to  a  vicious 

>  Sor.  Sbt  I.  IT.  1.  *  Yit.  Anon.  *  Siueb.  Gliron. 
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cess,  and  that  he  deaerved  the  epithet  which  was  given  him  of 
?hilpot"  {*a.iutotit().  His  poetr;  appears  to  have  been  full  of 
irit  and  energy,  his  language  highly  figurative,  his  metre  so 
Id  and  grand,  especially  the  lyrical  portion,  as  to  have  been 
undered  equal  to  those  of  the  tragedians.  He  wrote  twenty- 
a  comedies,  none  of  which  have  survived;  and  gained  nine 
stories,  in  one  of  which  he  vanquished  Aristophanes  himself. 
is  great  rival  was  folly  aware  of  his  fervid  imagination,  and  of 
I  impetuous  and  torrent-like  eloquence.     In  the  same  passage' 

which  he  describes  his  desertion  by  his  fickle  and  ungrateful 
tmirers,  he  speaks  of  the  high  place  which  he  onght  to  occnpy 

the  public  estimation,  although  he  could  not  refrain  from  in< 
dging  his  love  of  humor  and  satire : — 

Who  Cratians  maj  forget,  or  the  storm  of  whim  and  wit 

Which  shook  theattea  ander  hie  gnidingT 
When  Panegyric's  song  poured  her  flood  of  praise  along. 

Who  bat  he  on  the  top  wave  was  riding  T 
Foe  nor  riral  might  him  meet,  plane  and  oak  ta'en  hj  the  feet, 

Did  him  inBtant  and  humble  prostration; 
For  his  step  was  as  the  tread  of  a  flood  that  leaves  its  bed. 

And  his  march  it  was  rude  desolation. 

Thus  in  glorj  was  he  seen  while  his  years  as  jel  were  green ; 

Bat  now  that  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
Qod  help  him  I  for  no  eye  of  all  those  who  pass  him  by 

Throws  a  look  of  compassion  apoii  him. 
Tis  a  conoh,  bnt  with  the  loss  of  its  garnish  and  its  glosa ; 

Tis  a  harp  that  hath  lost  all  its  crowning ; 
Tis  a  pipe  where  defl«st  hand  may  the  stops  no  more  command. 

Nor  OD  it  dirisiona  be  rauning. 

Oh,  if  ever  yet  a  bard  waited,  page-like,  high  reward, 

Former  exploits  and  just  repntatdon. 
By  an  emphasis  of  right,  some  had  earned  this  noble  wight. 

In  the  hall  a  most  constant  potaUon : 
And  in  theatre's  high  station  there  a  mark  for  admiration 

To  anchor  her  aspect  and  flue  on ; 
In  his  honor  he  should  sit,  nor  serve  triflets  in  the  pit 

Aa  an  olgect  their  rode  jests  to  pass  on. 

MlTCBILL. 

■  Arirtopb.  EcL.  532. 
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EUPOLIS. 


Eapolis  was  not  more  than  two  years  older  than  Aristophanes, 
and  was,  therefore,  probably  bom  about  B.  c.  446.  Snidas  infonnfl 
us  that  he  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  exhibited  his  first 
comedy.  This  event,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place  about  B.C. 
429.  An  improbable  story  is  told  of  his  having  been  thrown 
overboard  by  Alcibiades  and  drowned,  when  on  his  way  to  Sidlj, 
because  of  a  personal  attack  in  one  of  his  comedies.  The  more 
likely  account  is^  that  he  fell  in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Helles- 
pont, perhaps  at  the  battle  of  ^gospotami. 

As  Gratinus  was  celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satire, 
Eupolis,  though  probably  no  less  personal  in  his  caricature,  was 
distinguished  for  his  broad  humor,  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  doublet 
entendres.  Aristophanes  was  not  only  a  rival,  but  an  imitator, 
of  Eupolis,  and  the  latter  accuses  him,  in  his  "  Bapts,"  of  direct 
plagiarism. 

This  charge  Aristophanes*  retorts  upon  Eupolis  in  the  "Clouds," 
and  seems  very  sore  at  Eupolis  having  joked  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  baldness.^ 

Suidas  attributes  to  him  seventeen  comedies,  of  which  modem 
critics  have  asserted  that  fifteen  are  genuine,  and  of  these  the 
titles  are  preserved. 

Grates. 

The  name  of  Grates  must  not  be  passed  over.  He  was  a  con* 
temporary  of  Gratinus,  but  somewhat  younger.  He  commenced 
as  an  actor  in  the  comedies  of  Gratinus,  and  afterwards  wrote 
plays  remarkable  for  their  broad  hmnor  and  drollery.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Attic  poet  bold  enough  to  follow  the 
example  of  Epicharmus,  and  introduce  drunken  characters  on  the 
stage.  Fourteen  plays  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  of  eight 
of  these  a  few  fragments  remain;  the  most  beautiful  amongst 
them  has  been  thus  translated  by  Gumberland: — 

"  These  shrivelled  sinews,  and  this  bending  frame, 
The  workmanship  of  Time's  strong  htod  proclaim ; 
Skilled  to  reverse  whate'er  the  gods  create, 
And  make  that  crooked  which  the j  fashion  straight 
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Hard  choioe  for  men  to  die— or  else  to  be 

That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkling  thing  you  see  I 

Age,  then,  we  all  prefer,  for  age  we  pray, 

And  trarel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day. 

Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse. 

Find  hearen's  ecstatic  boon  our  greatest  curse/' 

Aristophanes  tells  us  that  Crates  was,  like  his  predecessors^  in 
1  turn  a  victim  to  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenian  people.^ 

I  spare  myself  the  toil  to  record  the  buffets  yile. 

The  affronts,  and  the  contumelies  hateful. 
Which  on  Grates  frequent  fell ;  yet  I  dare  you,  sirs,  to  tell 

Where  was  caterer  more  pleasing  or  grateful  ? 
Who  knew  better  how  to  lay  soup  piquant  and  entremets^ 

Dainty  patties  and  little  side  dishes  ? 
Where,  with  all  your  bards,  a  muse  cooked  more  delicate  ragoui$, 

Or  hashed  sentiment  so  to  your  wishes  ? 

Mitchell. 

Aristophanes. 

Aristophanes  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  a  native  of  the  Attic 
irough  Cydathene.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,' 
tt  as  he  was  very  nearly  the  same  age  as  Eupolis,  and  almost  a 
nth  (ozf^  put^amoMOi)  when,  during  the  time  of  the  plague  at 
diens,  he  exhibited  his  first  comedy  B.  o.  427,  the  probability  is 
at  he  was  bom  about  b.  o.  445.  He  possessed  some  property 
Agina,  and  hence  some  accounts  assert  that  he  was  bom  in 
at  island.  His  father's  name  was  Philip,  and,  according  to 
theman  custom,  one  of  his  three  sons  also  bore  that  name.  In 
rly  life  he  was  a  pupil  of  Prodicus,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
Ih  that  sophistical  system  of  education  which  he  afterwards 
tacked  so  violently  in  his  comedies.  His  stature  was  tall,  his 
ime  powerful,  his  temper  social  and  convivial.  The  demagogue 
bon,  whose  enmity  he  had  provoked  by  his  unsparing  satire, 
tmght  an  action  against  him  to  deprive  him  of  his  rights  as  a 
kiien,  but  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favor.  So  popular  was  he,^ 
at  a  crown  of  olive  was  publicly  decreed  to  him,  and  his  wit 
iA,  genius,  added  to  the  social  qualities  of  a  perfect  man  of  the 

I  Aristoph.  Knights,  550.  *  OHnton's  Fasti  Hellenid. 

*Plataroh. 
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world,  rendered  him  an  acceptable  friend  and  associate  of  Plato 
and  the  other  distinguished  men  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
His  last  comedy  was  exhibited  B.C.  388,  and  he  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy  years,  having  been  the  author  of  fifty- 
four  plays,*  of  which  eleven  are  extant. 

The  following  epigram  in  honor  of  him  is  preserved  in  the 
"  Anthologia." 

At  Xopttf J  Wftfw)^  ft  ^aSftv,  oTtfp  ov%i  fiijatitiUf 
ZrjrovWA,  ^%ri^  ilpop  Apc5ro^vov$. 

"  Once  did  the  Graces  wish  for  a  shrine  which  never  should  perish, 
And  as  they  sought,  they  the  soul  found  of  Aristophanes." 

BANQUETERS. 

His  earliest  comedy  was  the  "  Banqueters"  (Aotf ox«j),  which 
he  exhibited  under  the  name  of  "Philomedes,"  since,  until  he 
exhibited  the  "Knights,"  he  was  below  the  age  at  which  it  vas 
legal  to  compete  for  a  prize. 

What  the  legal  age  was  at  which  a  dramatic  poet  was  admissible 
as  a  competitor,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  fixes  it  at  thirty  years,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
jZEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  all  exhibited  tragedies  before 
they  had  arrived  at  that  age.  Clinton*  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  law  of  which  the  scholiast  speaks,  referred,  not  to  drama- 
tic poets,  but  to  the  ten  i^f ©^ «j,  or  public  orators,  who  were  elected 
by  lot  to  plead  state  causes  in  the  senate  or  ecclesia.  Nothing 
more  can  be  stated  with  certainty,  than  that  there  was  some 
restriction  as  to  age,  or  else  Aristophanes  would  have  been  able 
to  exhibit  the  *' Banqueters"  in  his  own  name,  as  he  did  the 
"  Knights"  five  years  subsequently.  Young  as  he  was  when  he 
brought  out  his  maiden  comedy,  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
him. 

The  subject  of  this  play  is  an  attack  upon  the  modem  system 
of  education  introduced  by  the  sophists.  Aristophanes  was  a 
man  of  the  old  school,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  old  Athenian 
educational  theory,  in  which  the  culture  of  body  and  mind  went 
hand  m  hand.  He  believed  in  the  utility  of  the  play-ground  as 
well  as  the  school-room;  he  thought  that  gymnastics,  as  well  as 

*  Soidati  s.  V.  '  ClintoDy  vol  ii.  Introd.  p.  56. 
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literature,  were  essential,  in  order  to  develope  the  manly  vigor 

of  a  nation.     Under  the  modem  system,  he  saw  that  the  study  of 

a  sophistical  rhetoric  and  of  the  flippant  and  subtle  arts  which 

fitted  the  student  for  the  ecclcsia  or  the  law-court,  so  absorbed 

the  thoughts  of  the  youthful  citizens,  that  the  hardy  exercises  of 

the  palaestra  were  neglected.     This  produced  an  effeminate  mode 

of  life,  as  well  as  a  foppish  tone  of  mind,  amongst  the  young 

fashionable  Athenians,  destructive  of  public  morals.     The  very 

cleverness  and  shrewdness  and  command  of  language,  which  their 

education  gave  them,  fostered  self-conceit  and  disrespect  for  lawful 

authority,  and  young  Athens  bade  fair,  puffed  up  with  superficial 

showy  accomplishments,  to  despise  their  more  sober-minded  and 

simple  elders  as  old-fashioned,  and  to  ridicule  the  generation  for 

which  the  poet  himself,  though  but  a  boy,  felt  the  highest  respect 

and  admiration. 

This  comedy  has  been  likewise  supposed  to  have  had  a  sanitary 
object.  The  terrible  plague  was  now  raging  at  Athens,  and  the 
poet  thought  that  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  formed  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  old  education,  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
health  of  the  people. 

ACHARNIANS. 

The  ^^  Achamians*'  was  the  earliest  of  his  extant  plays,  and  was 
exhibited  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  it  the 
poet  paints  the  sad  evils  of  war,  the  miseries  to  which  the  necessary 
policy  of  Pericles  had  subjected  the  country-loving  Athenians. 
Consequently,  in  it  the  poet  ludicrously  attributes  the  war  itself 
to  a  personal  insult  offered  to  Pericles.  It  was  a  theme  likely  to 
be  popular.  The  Athenians  delighted  in  the  freedom  of  rural 
life,  they  missed  their  farms  and  their  villas,  they  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  year  after  year  devastated  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
armies,  whilst  they  were  confined  in  a  close,  and  stifling,  and 
pestilential  city.  Acharnae  was  the  largest  and  richest  borough 
of  Attica,  and  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  Spartan  invasion. 
Dicaeopolis,  a  native  of  that  demus,  is  represented  as  making  a 
separate  peace  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  enjoying  all  the 
amusements  and  festivities  and  plenty  and  good  cheer,  which 
constitute  the  blessings  of  quiet  times.     He  can  command  every 
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delicacy  which  could  whet  the  appetite  of  an  Athenian  epicure. 
Dicfeopolis  is  a  free-trader,  and  rejoices  that,  as  fiur  as  he  himself 
18  concerned,  the  war  restrictions  on  commerce  are  removed,  and 
that  the  opening  of  the  B<BOtian  markets  supplies  him  with  all 
the  foreign  luxuries  which  he  wants,  and  of  which  the  war  hu 
so  long  deprived  him,  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  farm. 

He  and  his  family  celebrate  the  rural  Dionysia  with  all  its 
attendant  ceremonies  and  gay  processions.  In  the  midst  of  these 
enjoyments,  Lamachus,  as  the  representative  of  the  war-party, 
sends  his  servant  to  beg  permission  to  purchase  a  few  thrushes 
and  eels;  a  spirited  dialogue  ensues,  in  which  are  contrasted  the 
enjoyments  of  peace  and  the  hardships  of  war. 

Lamachua  soon  retoma  from  his  campaign,  and  wounds  and 
disasters,  and  almost  death,  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  exploits 
of  the  ill-fated  and  vainglorious  general,  whilst,  as  the  play  con* 
eludes,  the  song  of  victory  proclaims  the  jovial  triumph  of  the 
peace-loving  Dicaeopolis. 

KNIGHTS. 

The  next  of  his  extant  plays  was  the  "Knights ;"  it  was  exhi- 
bited B.  c.  424,  and  gained  the  first  prize.  The  vulgar  and  arro- 
gant demagogue,  Cleon,  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  it  therefore  required  no  small  amount  of  courage  to 
attack  him.  But  the  young  poet  was  a  fearless  patriot.  "So 
artist  could  be  found  willing  to  model  a  mask  representing  the 
well-known  coarse  features  of  the  popular  leader.  Callistratus, 
the  best  comic  actor  of  the  day,  shrunk  from  personating  the 
character.  But  Aristophanes  would  not  be  disappointed  of  his 
purpose.  He  smeared  his  face  with  wine  lees,  and  acted  the 
part  himself,  and,  enlisting  in  his  cause  the  knights  who  held  the 
second  place  in  rank  and  fortune  amongst  the  Athenian  citizens, 
and  whose  military  exploits  gave  them  a  high  claim  to  respect  and 
consideration,  he  proceeded,  as  he  beforehand  threatened,  to  cut 
him  up  into  soles  for  shoes. 

Personifying  the  Athenian  people  as  Demus,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  people  of  England  are  represented  as  John  Bull,  he  faith- 
fully represents  in  this  character  all  the  vices  and  follies,  public 
and  private,  of  his  countrymen.    This  ill-tempered,  cross-grained, 
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ilonfl-pated,  self-indulgent,  old  gentleman,  has  just  bought  a  new 
tphlagonian  slave,  by  trade  a  tanner.  This  slave  is  Gleon,  who 
tpeals  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  Demus  by  flattering  oracles, 
id  to  his  selfishness,  by  supplying  his  table  with  his  favorite 
inties;  and  by  his  noisy  tongue  and  disgusting  subservience, 
ins  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his  confiding  master. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
e  slaves  in  the  same  household,  and  determine  to  rid  themselves 

the  overbearing  tyranny  of  the  new  steward,  by  raising  up  a 
rmidable  rival,  who  can  beat  him  with  his  own  weapons.  This 
a  sausage-seller,  more  vulgar,  low,  arrogant,  and  a  greater  adept 

the  art  of  a  popular  leader  and  of  those  demagogues,  whom 
ristophanes  hated  mortally,  than  even  Cleon  himself.  The  plot 
oceeds,  the  sausage-seller  becomes  a  reformed  character,  and 
emus,  boiled  in  a  magic  caldron,  turns  out  a  genuine  Athenian 

the  olden  time,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  heroes  who  fought 

Marathon. 

CLOUDS. 

The  "  Clouds,"  which  was  exhibited  B.  o.  423,  is  the  most  im- 
ortant  of  all  his  comedies.  And  though  it  was  unsuccessful  in 
e  contest  for  the  prize,  owing  to  the  strong  party  excited  against 
by  Alcibiades,  it  must  certainly  be  ranked  as  the  best  of  the 
ithor's  productions.  In  it  the  modem  school  of  subtle  and  so- 
listical  philosophy  was  the  object  of  the  poet's  attack.  The 
alius  of  the  old  Attic  comedy  was  powerless,  unless  it  indulged 
personality ;  it  demanded  the  representation  of  an  individual, 
'en  when  it  attacked  a  class.  Personality  was  its  essence.  The 
hole  race  of  demagogues  was  personified  by  Cleon ;  the  war- 
irty  by  Lamachus ;  the  philosophy  of  the  day  was  represented 
f  Socrates.  Why,  then,  was  a  philosopher,  whose  opinions 
ffered  so  materially  from  those  attacked,  selected  as  the  repre- 
mtative  of  them? 

The  sophists  professed,  at  a  certain  price,  to  make  their  pupils 
esi  qf  the  world;  to  teach  them  how  to  get  on  in  life;  to  be 
dlfiil  speakers  (xtst»s<»),  good  men  of  bvsinesi  (i<<asf iso*),  full 
^  resource  (^i7x<vmm»),  ready  debaters  {^{Mty^^^oi^  sharp  praeti- 
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tianers  (iftxanxoi).     These  were  the  ends  which  they  proposed  to 
themselves,  but  they  were  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means. 

Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  without  fee  or  reward,  dcToted 
himself  to  the  task  of  regenerating  Athenian  society ;  his  object 
was  to  make  the  youth  of  Athens  high-principled,  honorable  geih 

tlemen  (*aXoi  »   aya^o*). 

But  in  looking  about  for  a  type  of  the  philosopher,  Aristophanei 
naturally  fixed  upon  the  one  who  attracted  the  largest  share  of 
the  public  attention ;  who,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  teaching 
had  made  himself  the  greatest  number  of  enemies ;  and  who,  for 
his  eccentricities,  laid  himself  most  open  to  comic  ridicule.  AH 
these  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  Socrates. 

He  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  who  professed  to  be  public 
instructors.  He  did  not  deliver  his  lectures  to  a  select  class  of 
friends  and  pupils,  but  was  always  ready  to  converse  and  dispute 
in  public  with  persons  of  every  degree  of  intellect  and  rank  and 
station.  Few,  the  comic  poet  amongst  the  number,  had  any  in- 
timato  knowledge  of  his  sentiments  or  doctrines,  or  cared  strictly 
to  investigate  them.  The  general  notion  prevailed,  that  he  as- 
sented to,  rather  than  believed  in  the  popular  mythology;  all 
knew  that  he  was  a  philosopher,  and,  therefore,  without  further 
inquiry,  assumed  that  his  philosophy  was  that  which  Aristophanes 
denounced  as  the  cause  of  the  prevalent  moral  corruption.  Be- 
sides, he  was  an  admirable  subject  for  caricature ;  his  ugly  face, 
which  was  even  copied  in  pottery  and  earthenware;  his  absent 
manners,  which  caused  him  at  Potidaea  to  stand  stock-still  a  whole 
day;^  his  wild  stare  to  the  right  and  left  as  he  walked;'  his  bare 
feet  and  careless  dress  and  disregard  of  the  common  practices  of 
Athenian  polite  life,  pointed  him  out  as  the  very  man  to  repre* 
sent  the  professors  of  that  /uftM^ooo^'a,  or  soaring  wisdom^  which 
disdained  the  common  concerns  of  life,  which  only  cared 

'*To  tread  the  air,  and  contemplate  the  sun/' 

It  would  have  been  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  the  keen 
wit  of  Aristophanes  could  have  foregone  an  opportunity  thus 
spontaneously  presented  to  him.  Everybody  in  Athens  knew 
him,  and  the  moment  his  representative  appeared  on  the  stage 

>  Symp.  p.  462.  >  Ibid.  p.  464. 
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would  recognize  hhn.  He  was  too  fair  a  mark  to  be  passed  over. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  a  satirical  temper  will  sacrifice  a  friend 
for  the  sake  of  a  jest,  and  to  make  a  butt  of  the  philosopher  was 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  Aristophanes.  Probably  he  did  not 
wish  to  injure  him,  nor,  in  fact,  did  he.  The  assertion  that  the 
attack  in  the  ^^ Clouds"  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  death  of 
Socrates  so  many  years  after,  is  too  groundless  to  dwell  upon  for 
an  inistant.  Nor  can  any  one  read  this  comedy  without  perceiving 
that,  although  the  satire  is  pungent,  it  is  good-natured,  and  that 
the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  it  was  not  a  hostile  feeling, 
but  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdities  and  follies  of  a  mistaken 
old  man. 

WASPS. 

In  the  "Wasps"  the  object  of  the  poet  is  to  attack  the  well- 
known  litigiousness  of  the  Athenian  people.  Philocleon  {lover 
qf  Cleon)y  a  name  doubtless  adopted  in  order  to  strike  a  second 
Wow  against  that  object  of  his  deserved  detestation,  is  represented 
as  a  victim  of  this  absorbing  passion.  His  son  Bdelycleon  (ahomi- 
nator  of  Cleon)  tries  to  cure  him  of  his  taste.  In  order  to  wean 
him  from  attending  the  courts,  he  establishes  a  court  of  justice 
in  his  own  house,  and  brings  the  house-dog  before  this  august 
tribunal  for  stealing  a  Sicilian  cheese.  So  simple  is  the  plot,  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  play  rests  upon  its  broad  humor  and  the 
buffoonery  of  Philocleon. 

Bat  its  object  was  a  most  important  one:  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  administration  of  justice  at  Athens;  the  small  fee 
paid  to  the  dicasts,  or  jurymen,  caused  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
look  to  this  employment  as  one  of  their  means  of  living.  Bribery 
was  by  no  means  uncommon ;  the  power  which  an  unscrupulous 
dicast  necessarily  wielded  puffed  up  the  pride  of  the  populace 
and  rendered  them  formidable  enemies,  and  the  temptation  was 
a  strong  one  to  replenish  the  public  treasury  by  fines  and  confis- 
cations, because  not  only  the  state  but  individuals  participated  in 
its  wealth.  Sycophancy,  or  false  accusations  by  common  inform- 
ers, became  a  complete  scourge ;  and  no  man's  life  or  property 
was  safe  from  an  accusation  of  treason  against  the  sovereign  peo- 
^  This  comedy  furnished  a  model  to  Racine  for  his  only  comedy 
'^Les  Plaidenrs/'  which,  though  a  copy,  and  inferior,  i^iVi^^^voL 
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knmtk  cf  fcvmor,  br  fiiqnsE«s  the  ori^nal  in  the  skill  and  art 
ndi  whiA  Ae  plot  is  coBstrocted. 


The  ^Vtmce'"  luts  the  same  end  in  view  as  the  *^  Achamians,'' 
Bazaelr.  to  show  what  the  author  had  so  much  at  heart — the 
misenes  and  printions  attendant  apon  a  long-protr&cted  war. 

Tnrgxnss  an  Athenian  dtiien,  rides  to  heaven  on  a  beetle,  in 
order  to  see  whether  he  can  persuade  the  gods  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  He  finds  that  Zens  and  the  gods  are  from  home,  and 
that  War  has  thrown  Peace  into  a  well,  whilst  he  and  Tmnnltaie 
pounding  the  Greek  states  in  a  mortar — the  generals  being  the 
pestles  which  he  uses  for  that  purpose.  Trrgaens  succeeds,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  band  of  rustics,  who  of  course,  as  representing 
the  Athenian  coimtry  partr.  are  on  his  side,  in  liberating  Peace, 
and  brings  her  with  triumph  and  rejoicing  to  Athena. 


In  the  "Ljastrata,"*  on  the  plot  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
dwell,  as  it  is  one  of  the  coarsest  of  the  Aristophanic  dramas,  the 
erib  of  war  are  again  brcmght  forward,  and  peace  is  made  by  the    I 
of  Ljsistrata  and  her  female  associates. 


The  title  of  the  ^*  Thesmophoriazusse"  originates  in  the  The»- 
mophoria,  or  feast  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  which  women  alone 
were  present.  It  is  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  vices  prevalent 
amongst  the  female  sex.  The  poet  makes  it  a  medium  for  attad^ 
ing  and  parodying  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  His  rhetorical 
style  and  sophistical  philosophy  were  hateful  to  Aristophanes. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Euripides  had  sub- 
stituted mere  dialectical  ingenuity  for  the  straightforward  wis- 
dom enunciated  in  the  gnomes  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  He 
grieved  over  the  probable  destruction,  by  this  means,  of  national 
vigor  and  manly  discipline.  The  following  is  the  simple  plot 
of  this  play.  Euripides,  informed  that  the  women  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  assembling  at  the  festival  to  avenge  themselves 
on  him  for  his  misogynous  temper,  disguises  his  brother-in-law 
Mnesiloobus  aa  a  woman,  and  sends  him  to  plead  in  hia  behalf. 
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The  women  diBCOver  the  deceit,  and  Euripides,  in  order  to  effect 
the  rescue  of  his  relative,  assumes  a  number  of  characters.  This 
gives  occasion  to  many  clever  and  amusing  parodies  of  scenes 
in  the  Euripidean  tragedy. 

SCCLZSIAZU&S. 

In  the  Ecclesiazusse,  or  the  ''  Female  Members  of  Parliament,'' 
a  play  which  is,  like  the  ^^Lysistrata,"  full  of  grossness  and  obscen- 
ity, some  discontented  women  disguise  themselves  in  male  attire, 
and  vote  in  the  assembly  that  the  supreme  political  power  should 
be  transferred  from  the  men  to  themselves.  Its  subject  is  purely 
political.  The  Utopian  theories  of  Plato,  and  the  institutions  of 
the  great  rival  of  Athens,  Sparta,  which  were  the  object  of  that 
great  philosopher's  admiration,  were  the  mark  at  which  the  comio 
poet  aimed  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule ;  but  this  was  not  all,  the  pur- 
pose of  comedy  would  not  have  been  attained  if  he  had  not  struck 
nearer  home.  It  was  also  intended  as  a  warning  addressed  to 
ill  restl^s  innovators,  to  beware  how  they  endangered  by  fanciful 
reforms  the  integrity  of  the  Athenian  institution. 

FROGS. 

The  "  Frogs"  continues  the  attack  upon  the  Euripidean  tragedy, 
which  was  begun  in  the  '^  Thesmophoriazusse."  All  the  great 
tragic  poets  were  now  dead,  and  Greek  tragedy  had  arrived  at 
its  period  of  decay.  Dionysus,  therefore,  the  god  of  tragedy, 
daM^nds  to  the  infernal  regions  in  search  of  a  poet,  ^schylus 
and  Euripides  contend  for  the  honor  of  returning  to  earth.  A 
iDoet  amusing  contest  ensues,  in  which  the  peculiar  merits  and 
defects  of  each  poet  are  exhibited,  compared,  and  criticized.  The 
question  is  for  a  long  time  undecided,  but  at  last  Euripides  is 
rained  by  his  dishonest  sophistry.  He  suffers  a  double  defeat, 
for  not  only  is  -3Bschylus  selected  to  return  to  earth,  but  Sopho- 
des  is,  during  his  absence,  installed  in  the  tragic  throne  below. 

The  comedy  of  the  "Frogs"  is  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
its  choral  odes,  as  all  the  Aristophanic  comedies  are  for  the  Attic 
purity  of  their  style.  These  sweet  and  graceful  poems  satisfac- 
torily prove  that,  whilst  the  author  of  them  surpassed  in  wit  all 
those  writers  who  were  eminent  in  his  own  widk  of  literature, 
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be  eq[iulled  in  elegance  of  lingnji^  and  Ijric  talent  the  tragic 
poets  themselTes. 

The  **  Birds,''  which  was  acted  B.  c.  414,  and  gained  the  second 
prize,  is  pronounced  hv  Siivem,  in  his  elaborate  essay,  to  be  the 
most  ingenious  of  all  the  poet's  works.  This  very  ingenmty 
renders  it  ertrenaely  difficult  to  discover  the  poet's  object,  and 
the  facts  which  he  has  allegorically  represented.  Schlegel  con- 
siders it  as  a  piece  of  farcical  buffoonery,  of  which  the  mechanism 
is  like  that  of  a  fairy-tale,  but  not  without  some  philosophical 
purpose.  The  more  probable  interpretation  given  of  it  by  Suvem 
is,  that  Aristophanes  wished  to  exhibit  the  corrupt  and  unhealthy 
state  of  Athenian  society,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  amelioration,  except  by  a  thorough  moral  reform  and 
entire  reconstruction  of  their  social  svstem.  He  had  also  in  his 
mind's  eye^  as  a  secondary  object,  the  unfortunate  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, the  folly  of  which  he  incidentally  makes  the  subject  of 
his  humorous  satire. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  as  follows : — ^Peisthetaerus,  an  Athenian 
of  a  sophistical  turn,  and  his  friend  Euelpides,  whose  temper,  as 
his  name  implies,  is  of  that  light-hearted  and  sanguine  kind  which 
characterized  the  Athenian  people,  are  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  things  at  Athens.  At  the  suggestion  of  an  oracle,  they  visit 
Tereus,  who  had  been  changed  into  a  hoopoe,  and  propose  to 
him  a  scheme  for  building  a  city,  by  which  the  birds  shall  regain 
universal  dominion,  and  this  new  dynasty  shall  be  the  authors  of 
tmspeakable  blessings  to  mankind. 

The  proposal  is  favorably  received  by  an  assembly  of  the  birds, 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  by  the  hoopoe,  and  a  city 
is  built  called  Nephelococcygia,  or  Cloud-cuckoo-town.  Situated 
between  earth  and  heaven,  it  cuts  off  all  conmiunication  between 
gods  and  men,  and  starves  the  latter  into  conceding  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  the  world  to  the  birds,  and  Zeus  gives  Peisthetsenis 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  in  this 
comedy  an  allusion  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  the  founding  of 
Cloud-cuckoo-town  would  represent  the  attempt  to  establish  Athe- 
nian supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  cat  off  the  communication 
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between  Sparta  and  her  allies  in  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia,  as 
the  imaginary  city  prevented  all  intercourse  between  gods  and 
men,  and  thus  reduce  the  pretensions  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

In  support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  urged,  that,  according  to 
Thncydides,  the  Athenians  did  in  reality  entertain  these  ulterior 
designs.  He  states  that  the  reason  why  Alcibiades  so  warmly 
idvocated  the  Sicilian  expedition,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Hicias,  was  that  he  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  gain  possession  not 
only  of  Sicily  but  Carthage  likewise.*  And  when,  on  his  traitor- 
ous desertion  to  Sparta,  he  endeavors  to  persuade  the  Spartans 
to  enter  into  the  Syracusan  quarrel,^  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  ambitious  design  of  the  Athenians  was  to  subdue  first  . 
Sicily,  then  Italy,  next  to  invade  Carthage,  then  to  increase  their 
army  by  the  enlistment  of  Iberian  mercenaries,  and  to  reinforce 
their  fleet  by  means  of  the  timber  of  the  Italian  forests,  thus  in- 
vest the  Peloponnese  by  sea  and  land,  and  finally  extend  their 
nipremacy  {i^xn)  over  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

PLUTUS. 

The  "Plutus"  which  had,  in  another  form,  been  represented 
twenty  years  before,  furnishes  a  specimen  of  the  middle  comedy. 
It  was  an  allegorical  satire  upon  a  class,  not  upon  individuals ; 
uid,  as  Addison^  has  already  observed,  it  conveyed  two  moral 
lessons.  In  the  first  place,  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  in  the  next,  it  showed 
the  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed them. 

Platus  was  struck  blind  by  Zeus,  because  he  declared  that  he 
would  grant  wealth  only  to  the  virtuous.  Ghremylus,  a  good  old 
man,  bat  poor,  falls  in  with  him,  and  persuades  him  to  accompany 
him  home.  His  old  intimate.  Poverty,  refuses  to  turn  out,  and 
reads  him  a  good  lecture  in  political  economy,  telling  him  that 
ihe  was  the  mother  of  the  arts,  and  that  if  every  one  were  rich, 
there  would  be  no  producers  of  the  luxuries  which  wealth  purchases. 
She  is,  however,  at  last  ejected.  Plutus  is  then  restored  to  sight 
\fj  ^sculapius,  and  immediately  commences  the  course  which  he 
W  intended  in  early  life.     At  length  Hermes  enters  and  com- 

I  Thac  vL  15.        *  Ibid.  n.  90.         *  Addison,  Spect  No.  A^. 
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yluui.  tkit«  BOW  t&Aft  gQo<i  inea  are  ridi,  the  gods  get  no  sacrifices, 
aai  the  prt«is«»  are  starred,    firea  the  good  old  Ghremjlns  becomes 

OMTvptoi  bj  wealths  aB«i  fbmkiBg  his  trust  in  Proyidence,  pro- 
ptftfffft  ti>  :Kt  ap  PlxLCiis  VBL  the  cesple  c^  Zens. 

Such  w^i^  die  old  Attic  eoaedj,  as  learned  from  the  comedies 
«f  Ansti>ph;uLek  The  fi>Qowing  is  the  chronological  order  in 
vhbdtu  aco^rirDur  to  ClinteeL  the  extant  c<MnedieB  of  Aristophanes 
exhibttied: — 


ILC  425. 

*^  AchaniHMWw'^ 

R  C.  411. 

"LjMstrata.'' 

4:i'4. 

*^Rai^tt.** 

411. 

**  ThesmopborianuaD.'' 

^C£l 

•^Clwfiiiw'^ 

40S. 

-Frogs." 

«^ 

**irM|p«.* 

392. 

*'EcclffiiaTOgaB,^ 

«:l 

-"IV^CfK* 

3$8. 

"  Plutoa." 

414 

•-EWak-^ 

The  remaining  poets  of  the  old  and  middle  comedy^  constitute 
a  Wag  ls5i  of  naBK«»  bat  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  their 
wv>rh^  render  anr  notice  of  them  uninteresting  and  nnneceesarj. 
The  poif t*  v>f  the  new  v»me\ly  fioorished  subsequently  to  the  period 
comprehendevi  in  thL?  hbcory. 

CliBloa,  Fasti  nelleDici,  Introd.  p.  36. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


a  UVDERCI  AT  UHOS,  a' 


FoK  JOMnj  ONitaries,  whilst  the  literature  of  Greece  vae  limited 
to  poetry,  the  Egyptians  and  Semitic  natiooa  had  been  the  poe- 
•ttBOrs  of  genuine  and  anthentio  hietorioal  records.  These  not 
only  contain  narratives  of  events,  bnt  are  also  of  ineetimable 
dironological  vslne,  and  the  inTestigation  of  them  is  adding  every 
jear  fresh  stores  of  information  to  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  hieroglyphioe  on  Egyptian  monoments,  the  arrov-headed 

iiucriptions  of  AsByria,  the  Bcnlptsres  of  Nineveh,  are  all  bo  many 

laitorical  works,  and  by  the  light  which  they  mntnaUy  throw  on 

one  another  are  capable  of  fanusbing  a  troBtworthy  account  of 

the  length  of  dynastioB,  the  duration  of  empires,  the  lives  and  ooa- 

>   qoests  of  kings,  the  natural  productions  and  Btat«  of  civilisation 

I  m  different  nations,  the  habits  and  manners  of  both  the  conquer- 

'  i^  and  the  conquered  people.    The  Jews,  also,  from  their  pecn- 

W  condition  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  Most  High,  possessed 

Ustorical  writings  still  more  ancient  and  more  perfect  than  any 

other  nation. 

'       The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  history,  properly  bo 

tdled,  imtil  the  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering.    A  taste 

lor  iiatorj  had  been  formed  at  the  time  when  Cadmus  and 

AfloiUw  and  HeoatAsa  floarithed,  bat  they  had  D«.ib.«c  ijoft 
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power  nor  the  materials  for  satisfying  that  taste.  There  were  no 
annals  or  registers  previously  existing  which  they  could  consult,  or 
which  could  teach  them  the  habits  of  historical  inquiry  and  iuTes- 
tigation.  They  had  not  yet  begun  to  chronicle  and  register  con- 
temporaneous records  and  memorials,  and  thus  to  collect  materiab 
for  future  historians.  The  names  of  victors  in  the  national  games, 
with  the  dates  of  their  triumphs,  and  interpolated  lists  of  priest- 
esses of  Her^  at  Argos,  constituted  almost  all  their  early  annak 

Such  is  the  difference  which  exists  on  this  point  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Semitic  nations.  The  reason  for  this  difference 
is  to  be  found  in  their  respective  political  and  social  conditions. 
The  nations  of  the  East  were  under  the  sway  of  despotic  monarcbs, 
and  had  established  hierarchies.  Both  of  these  institutions  are 
favorable  to  the  storing  up  and  preservation  of  historical  records. 
The  Greeks  had  neither  priestly  castes  nor  hereditary  despotisms. 
Under  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  nation  exists  only  in  the  name 
of  its  sovereign ;  everything  centres  in  him :  the  glory  of  his 
people  becomes  his  glory.  Historical  records  are  the  monarch's 
private  diary.  It  is  his  personal  interest  that  nothing  should  be 
forgotten  of  his  wars,  progresses,  victories,  and  extensions  of 
dominion.  The  walls  of  palaces  and  temples  are  made,  by  means 
of  inscriptions  and  sculptures  and  paintings,  to  minister  to  his 
vanity,  and  to  hand  down  imperishable  records  of  his  fame  to 
posterity.  All  the  learned  men  in  the  empire  would  naturally  be 
found  at  his  court,  and  would  take  his  exploits  for  their  theme. 

Again,  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  priesthood  religiously  to  preserve 
all  historical  documents.  The  Jewish  priesthood  were  appointed 
to  this  important  office  by  divine  authority.  The  Egyptian  priests 
were  the  recognized  sources  of  information  to  whom  Herodotus 
always  applied.  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
may  be  found  many  traces  of  priestly  influence.  The  colleges  of 
priests  and  augurs  at  Rome  were  the  depositaries  of  the  national 
annals.  The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  at  once  the  pre- 
servers of  literature  and  the  historians  of  their  times. 

Amongst  the  Greeks  all  these  encouragements  and  aids  to  his- 
tory were  wanting ;  there  was  no  central  point  round  which  all 
the  events  of  former  times  would  group  themselves,  or  to  which 
the  whole  interest  would  converge.    But  besides,  the  glory  of 
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Greece  as  one  nation  did  not  commence  until  their  etruggle  for 
independence  in  the  Persian  war,  and  it  was  this  very  war  which 
Ungfat  them  the  need  of  history,  and  immediately  that  the  need 
ms  felt,  sapplied  it,  by  producing  an  historian.  The  only  preW- 
OOB  occasion  on  which  Greece  was  supposed  to  have  fought  as  one 
tmited  people,  namely,  in  the  Trojan  war,  was  at  a  period  so  dis- 
tant as  necessarily  to  belong  to  mythology  and  poetry. 

Pberectdes  of  Leros. 
The  first  historian  of  the  flourishing  era  of  Greek  literature, 
Pberecydes,  had  scarcely  emancipated  himself  from  the  mythi- 
cil  taste  of  his  predecessors.  Ho  was  born  in  the  little  island  of 
Leros  ;  the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  flourished  during 
the  Persian  war.  As  he  took  up  bis  residence  at  Athens,  he 
ia  called  both  a  Lerian  and  an  Athenian.  Lucian  places  him 
imongst  his  examples  of  longevity,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  traditional  history,  in  ten  books, 
consists  of  family  records  of  the  ancient  Athenian  houses,  and 
monects  them  with  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  mythical  period. 
The  only  portion  of  his  works  which  is  valuable,  in  an  historical 
pmat  of  view,  is  an  account  of  Darius's  Scythian  Expedition. 

Charon. 
Charon  of  Lampsacus  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  one  of 
die  existing  historical  authorities  consulted  by  Herodotus.  At 
iny  rate,  the  extant  fragments  of  his  works  show  that  he  corn- 
pled  the  annals  of  the  Persian  war.  The  time  at  which  he  flour- 
itlied  is  very  oncertain.  Passow,  on  insufficient  grounds,  places 
luB  era  as  early  as  01.  Ixvii.,  Matthise  as  late  as  01.  Ixxv.  Pro- 
btbly  the  era  at  which  he  wrote  and  flourished  was,  during  the 
Ifaoe  when  Herodotus  was  pursuing  his  travels,*  and,  therefore,  a 
Gttle  prior  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work.  He  wrote  on 
£thiopisn,  Persian,  Grecian,  Libyan,  and  Lampsacenian  history,' 
and  thns  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor  Hecatieus ;  but 
bt  derived  much  of  hb  knowledge  from  popular  and  traditional 
•oarces,  rather  than  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  He 
VIB  a  chronicler  (iifoyfa^)  rather  than  an  historian. 

>  DaUnan,  a.  ■■  Baebe  >.  Leben.  *  Soidaa,  a.  t. 
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Hellaxiccs^  born  mbout  B.  c.  496. 

HellMiicQS  was  the  mo^  celebrated  amongst  the  predec^ms 
and  contomporaries  of  Herodotns:  he  was  bom  at  Mitylene, 
about  Bu  c«  49lK  War,  which  in  his  old  age  desolated  his  natire 
countrr,  ilrove  him  as  an  exile  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  died, 
accorvting  to  Lnoian*  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-fiye.  His 
w\^rk$  wore  numerous  and  varied,  on  genealogy,  history,  snd 
chrv^nv^ogy^  but  nothing  now  remains  of  them  but  fragments. 
His  ^tyle  was  simple  and  unadorned,  but  he  was  careless  as  to  the 
^Hircets^  from  which  he  derived  his  statements,  and,  according  to 
ThucT\)ides«  inaccurate  in  his  chronology.  His  indolence  in  the 
inv«>(Sl)gation  of  truth  levl  him  to  accept,  without  sufficient  exami- 
nation, popular  le^nds  and  traditions,  provided  they  were  strik- 
ing and  amusing,  Dahlman^  remarks,  that  Hellanicus,  more  this 
any  other  historian*  overlaid  Italian  history  with  Greek  traditi<m, 
and  threw  it  into  that  confused  state  which  has  cost  modem 
scholars  so  much  toil  and  labor. 

HKRODonrs  of  Heraclea. 

The  name  of  one  more  prose  writer  belonging  to  the  same  en 
must  be  mentioned,  Ilerodorus  of  Heraclea.  BGs  works  were  of  \ 
a  mythological  character :  one  of  them  treated  of  legends  relating 
to  Hercules,  the  other  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition ;  they  are 
said  to  have  containeil  some  geographical  and  historical  informa- 
tion, but  pit)bably  of  no  value  or  authority. 

Hebodotus,  bom  b.  c.  484. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  called 
forth  the  historian,  and  that  all  materials  previous  to  the  Persian 
war,  possessing  any  interest  for  the  Greeks,  belonged  to  the  ages 
of  tradition  and  legend.  But  the  struggle  between  a  brave  peo- 
ple in  defence  of  their  national  existence  and  the  aggressions  of 
despotism  furnished  just  such  a  subject  as  would  have  inspired  a 
poet,  if  the  events  had  been  so  long  past  as  to  be  capable  of  ideal 
treatment.    As  it  was,  they  required  being  set  forth  in  all  the 

*  Life  of  Herod.  vL 
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■iraj  of  tnitlifiihiefls,  and  set  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  eagerly 
looked  for  the  real  &cts  with  faithfulness  and  accuracy.  These 
nqnirementa  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  turning  tne  abilities 
of  Herodotns  into  the  channel  in  which  they  flowed. 

Although  attempts  of  an  historical  nature  had  been  made  in 
fiinner  periods,  by  the  records  of  oral  tradition  preserved  by 
Herodotos  of  Heraclea,  and  the  historical  but  ill-arranged  sum- 
Banes  of  Hellanicus,  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,'  Herodotus  was 
the  first  who  attached  to  history  the  necessary  aids  of  geography 
ud  chronology,  without  which,  it  has  been  said  by  Strabo,  that 
biatory  is  a  blind  guide.  For  this  reason,  although  others  had 
written  on  the  same  subjects  as  himself,  and  even  on  the  Persian 
mr,*  he  is  rightly  termed  the  Father  of  History,  as  well  as  be- 
Mose  he  was  the  first  to  show  that  facts  might  be  highly  interest- 
Bg  without  the  aid  of  fiction.  It  is  on  account  of  this  lively 
interest  with  which  he  invests  his  subject,  that  M'dller  terms  him 
the  Homer  of  history. 

Almost  the  only  authorities  for  the  circumstances  known  re- 
specting Herodotns,  are  the  short  biographical  memoir  of  Suidas, 
ud  the  scattered  notices  contained  in  his  own  work.  He  was  a 
aatire  of  Halicamassns,  of  good  family ;  his  parents'  names  were 
Lyxes  and  Dryo,  and  he  had  a  brother  named  Theodoras.  His 
native  city  was  the  capital  of  six  confederate  Dorian  states ;  sub- 
•equently,  like  other  Greek  colonies,  it  was  conquered  by  Croesus, 
and  at  length  became  tributary  to  Persia.  Of  its  queen  Arte- 
uiaia,  Herodotns,'  when  enumerating  the  Persian  forces  of  Darius, 
eatresses  the  highest  admiration,  on  account  of  her  spirit  and 
Isarery.  .Xerxes  also  highly  valued  her  wisdom,  and  the  Athe- 
luana  were  so  annoyed  that  a  woman  should  make  war  agunst 
Athens,  as  to  ofier  ten  thousand  drachmae  to  any  one  who  would 
take  her  alive.*  To  her  care  Dahlman'  attributes  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  kingdom  in  this  unsuccessful  campaign,  and  probably 
llso  the  safety  of  the  family  of  Herodotus,  and  adds,  that  he 
paaaed  his  youth  in  a  peaceful  home,  because  Halicamassus  did  not 
join  the  Athenian  confederacy  until  many  years  had  passed  away. 
Beapecting  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  of  his  early  youth 
■  Tfaae^  L  97.               ■  Hetod.  vi.  55.  *  Ibid.  rii.  99. 

•  IMd.  viii.  93, 103.         
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and  education,  we  have  little  information ;  the  date  of  the  former 
18  Qsoallj  given  as  B.  c.  484  (01.  Ixxiv.  i).  Aulas  G^Uius,^  on 
the  authority  of  Pamphila,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  states 
that  the  historians  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  wm 
almost  contemporaries,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  Hellanicus  was  sixty-five  years  old,  Herodotn 
fifty-three,  and  Thucydides  forty.  Darius,  therefore,  had  just 
died,  and  the  disastrous  attempt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  achieve 
independence  had  taken  place  ten  years  previously,  when  Hero- 
dotus was  bom ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  well  acquainted  witk 
the  works  of  the  logographers  as  well  as  with  the  poetical  Uter»- 
ture  of  Greece.  He  was  evidently  thoroughly  imbued  with  tbe 
spirit  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whose  era  he  fixed  at  about  fovr 
centuries  before  his  own  time ;  for  their  poems  he  felt  an  enthu- 
siastic admiration,  and  attributed  to  them  the  formation  of  the  ; 
Greek  theogony.  This,  doubtless,  is  overstated,  as  these  poeti  ; 
must  have  done  no  more  than  systematize  and  expand  the  tradi- 
tions of  popular  mythology. 

The  information  given  by  Herodotus  was  collected  by  himself 
from  local  sources,  and  from  personal  intercourse  with  natives  of 
those  countries  whose  history  he  relates.  To  his  own  observa- 
tion, likewise,  is  owing  his  geographical  knowledge,  which,  not- 
withstanding some  inaccuracies,  displays  habits  of  careful  and 
diligent  observation.'  It  is  evident,  from  his  works,  that  his  tra- 
vels were  extensive,  and  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  life. 
Probably  from  B.  c.  464  to  444,  that  is,  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Twenty  of  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
years  of  his  life,  and  doubtless  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  did  this 
enterprising  man  devote  to  foreign  travel  and  to  storing  up  mate- 
rials for  his  history. 

The  order  of  his  travels  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  work  is  a  history  illustrated  by  local 
knowledge,  and  not  a  book  of  travels  illustrated  by  history.  It 
was  from  an  historical  point  of  view  that  he  viewed  every  place 
which  he  visited;  the  objects  of  historical  interest  attracted  him; 
and  when  in  his  leisure  and  retirement,  whether  at  Samos,'  or 
Halicamassus,^  or  Thurii'  (for  so  various  are  the  statements  re- 

<  Noct  Att.  XV.  23.  •  Herod,  i.  170.  *  Soidis. 

*  Lucian.  ^  ¥\iii3. 
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qpeeting  the  place  where  he  wrote),  he  digested  and  arranged  the 
■laterials  which  he  had  collected,  he  enriched  his  history  with 
tke  fmits  of  many  years'  diligent  toil. 

There  are  various  statements  respecting  the  place  at  which  his 
werk  was  written.  Suidas  confers  that  honor  on  Samos,  Lucian 
oa  Halicamassus,  Pliny  on  Thurii ;  but  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Ihat  the  principal  part  of  his  travels  was  completed  before  he 
vrote  his  book,  the  probability  is  that  he  wrote  it  at  Thurii. 
■  If  the  nine  books  which  he  wrote  are  examined  in  order,  it  will 
W  found  that  he  must  have  travelled  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
vorld. 

•  He  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  the 
figean,^  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,'  and  all  the  places  in  the  neigh- 
Iwrhood  of  his  native  city,  whose  skies  he  pronounces  to  be  the 
Irightest,  and  whose  seasons  the  most  genial  in  the  world,^  and  he 
most  have  extended  his  survey  as  far  as  Lydia/  He  must  have 
leen  Tyre  and  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  found  columns  erected 
daring  the  expedition  of  Sesostris.'  When  there  he  became  ac- 
fMunted  with  the  rite  of  circumcision,^  although  he  inaccurately 
•Itribates  to  the  Egyptians  its  introduction  amongst  the  Syrians 
IB  Palestine.  He  also  visited  Jerusalem,  which  he  calls  Gadytis,^ 
a  name  evidently  connected  with  the  Arabic  word  El-kodesh  (the 
kdy),  and  mentions  the  defeat  and  death  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,^ 
and  the  march  of  the  conqueror,  Pharaoh  Necho,  to  Jerusalem. 
He  viaited  Mesopotamia,  and  its  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the 
dly  of  Babylon,  and  the  site  of  the  still  more  ancient  city  of 
Bineveh.'  This  site  he  places  on  the  Tigris,  which  accords  with 
Modem  discoveries,  whether  we  assume  with  Layard  that  Nimrfid 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Nineveh,  or  with  Rawlinson, 
that  the  real  site  of  Nineveh  is  the  mound  which  is  said  to  contain 
the  tomb  of  Jonah.  With  respect  to  Babylon,  he  appeals  to 
the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes  in  support  of  his  description  of 
its  surprising  fertility  in  corn  and  barrenness  of  trees.  He  de- 
mibea  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  Media,  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
one  whose  own  eyes  had  seen  its  walls,  and  compares  them  with 

I  Herod.  L  24.  >  Ibid.  ii.  44.  *  Ibid.  i.  142. 

«  Ibid.  iu.  5.  •  Ibid.  ii.  106.  •  Ibid.  ii.  104. 

f  lUd.  iu  159.  •  2  Kings,  xxiL  *  Herod,  i.  193. 
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the  circmt  of  the  walls  of  Athens.^    He  likewise  penetrated  i 
Asia  as  far  east  as  Susa,  and  saw  the  royal  road  which  strei 
from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  and  which  was  traversed  over  in 
months  and  three  days.'    And  at  some  time  or  other  he  trayel 
westward  to  the  towns  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  the  islands  of 
Mediterranean. 

Egypt,  both  Upper  and  Lower,  and  the  coarse  of  the  Nile 
far  as  Elephantine,^  Arabia,  to  the  east  of  that  river,  and  Cyreu^ 
to  the  west,  he  doubtless  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  although 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  Libya,  and  his  i 
formation  respecting  Carthage,  were  probably  derived  from 
testimony  of  others.  Thrace  and  Scythia  are  described  with 
fidelity  of  an  eye-witness,  as  also  the  Euxine  and  the  Proponti 
and  from  thence  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Palus  M»oti 
Lastly,  in  Greece  itself,  and  the  islands  to  the  west,  he  was  pe^ 
sonally  acquainted  with  every  place  of  historical  interest,  whethtf 
within  or  without  the  Peloponnesus,  its  oracular  seats  and  sacM 
temples,  its  battle-fields  and  illustrious  cities.' 

The  time  necessarily  occupied  in  these  travels,  and  the  certaint 
that  the  historian's  great  work  was  not  written  until  they  wei 
finished,  throw  discredit  on  the  story  told  by  Lucian,  that  TSLen 
dotus  read  his  history  to  the  assembled  Greek  nation  at  tk 
Olympic  festival,  and  that  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present 
and  so  affected  with  the  narrative  as  to  burst  into  tears.  Tk 
Olympic  festival,  which  would  synchronize  with  the  boyhood  i 
Thucydides,  is  01.  Ixxxi.,  B.  c.  456,  and  in  that  year  Herodoti 
could  only  have  been  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Many  argumenl 
have  been  brought  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  tk 
balance  of  them  appears  to  be  against  the  credibility  of  this  ree 
tation.  The  time  and  place,  however,  were  well  imagined,  tn 
the  idea  ingeniously  conceived  by  one  who  professes  only  to  writ 
for  amusement,  and  makes  scarcely  any  pretensions  to  historio 
authority. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  his  work  which  it  is  probable  that  1 
recited  at  this  great  national  festival  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  tl 
history  of  their  struggles  and  triumphs  over  Persia.     This  po 

»  Herod,  i.  98 ;  v.  89.  «  Ibid.  v.  52.  •  Ibid.  ii.  74. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  181.  »  Ibid.  i.  14,  20 ;  ii.  6,  62. 
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-tion    may  have  excited  the  enthusiasm  to  which   the  tradition 
«llades,  and  have  been  the  original  story  with  which  he  after. 
WPiurds  interwoTe  all  the  various  knowledge  resulting  from  his 
and  active  life.     An  examination  of  his  work  proves  that 
intended  this  for  his  great  object,  and  that  everything  else  is 
■nlordinate  to  this  end.    A  love  of  Greece  and  her  free  insti- 
tions  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  his  mind.     This  feeling 
to  have  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by  a  comparison 
of  Greek  customs,  laws,  and  constitutions,  with  those  of  all  other 
countries  which  he  visited.     Although  he  could  appreciate  ezcel- 
nce  wherever  he  discovered  it,  still  Greece  had  no  rival  in  his 
'ections,  and  his  admiration  for  Greek  political  principles,  es- 
ially  those  of  Athens,  subjected  him  to  the  unfoimded  charge 
of  one-sided  prejudice  in  its  favor.     This  accusation  is  found  in  a 
treatise  which  is  attributed,  though  probably  incorrectly,  to  Plu- 
tarch ;^  but  this,  like  other  calumnies  brought  against  him,  is 
BOW  disregarded,  whilst  modem  researches  and  investigations 
tend  to  establish  on  a  firmer  basis  his  character  for  impartiality, 
ind  his  authority  as  an  historian. 

One  can  easily  believe  that  some  episodes  or  portions  of  his 
bistory  were  at  times  related  by  the  author  himself  to  a  choice 
circle  of  admiring  hearers.  His  simple  and  natural  truthful- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  time,  his  flowing  garrulity ;  the  negligent 
carelessness  with  which  he  breaks  off  the  thread  of  his  main  story, 
tnd  runs  off  into  a  digression,  remind  one  of  the  old  story-tellers. 
We  can  readily  picture  to  our  imagination  an  old  man,  full  of 
his  story,  amusing  a  congregation  of  listeners,  just  as  a  story- 
teller in  Italy  in  the  present  day  will  gather  around  him  a  litde 
land,  who  will  hang  upon  his  lips  with  mute  attention ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  work, 
SB  a  whole,  was  composed  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
had  sought  rest  from  the  weariness  of  voyages  by  sea  and  land. 

Then  he  delighted  to  look  back  into  the  past,  to  call  to  remem- 
brance the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and  to  draw  upon  these  copious 
stores  of  a  retentive  memory  in  order  to  perfect  that  work  which 
would  bear  his^  name  down  to  posterity. 

'  De  malig.  Her. 
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Passages  have  been  quoted^  to  prove  the  probability  that  hiB 
work  was  completed  at  least  in  Magna  Grxcia.  He  illustrates 
the  figure  of  the  Crimea  by  comparing  it  with  lapygia.  The 
history  of  the  physician  Democedes  he  must  have  learned  in  Italy; 
and,  lastly,  when  Clisthenes,  King  of  Sicyon,  invited  all  the  most 
distinguished  Greeks  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  his  daughter* 
hand,  Herodotus  mentions  first  the  candidate  who  came  from 
Sybaris. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  probably  for  more  than  thirtj 
years,  the  fixed  residence  of  Herodotus,  when  not  engaged  in 
travelling,  was  at  Halicamassus.  When  his  uncle,  Panyasis, 
the  epic  poet,  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  that 
city,  Herodotus  fled  to  Samos.'  He  thus,  from  residing  in  the 
country  which  received  him  as  an  exile,  became  an  Ionian,  and 
learned  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote.  His  attachment  to  Athens, 
which  is  so  observable  in  his  writings,  arose  from  the  constant 
intercourse  subsisting  between  Samos  and  that  city,  but  more  es- 
pecially from  his  friendship  with  Sophocles.  Sophocles  (b.  c.  440) 
was  appointed  strategus,  and  sent  with  Pericles  to  carry  on  the 
Samian  war,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  an  ode  to  Herodotus 
whilst  engaged  in  that  campaign.  In  this  war  the  political  bias 
of  Herodotus  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians,  and 
the  liberal  politicians,  Pericles  and  Sophocles.  The  Samian  war 
was  a  war  of  opinion,  and  the  Athenian  forces  were  supporting 
the  cause  of  democracy  against  the  aristocratic  party. 

It  is  probable  that,  after  the  taking  of  Samos,^  Herodotus  left 
that  island,  and  returned  to  Halicamassus,  where  he  was  one  of 
those  who  succeeded  in  liberating  his  native  city  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  Lygdamis.  His  sympathy  with  Athenian  politics,  which 
were  now  in  the  ascendancy,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pericles, 
led  him  to  migrate  to  Athens ;  for,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, he  was  probably  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.^  There  he  resided  as  a  fiitoixos,  honored  and  respected, 
until,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  joined 
the  party  of  colonists  which  migrated  to  Thurii. 

It  is  not  probable  that  after  this  period  he  travelled  much,  for 

»  Dahlman,  iii.;  iv.  15,  99 ;  iii.  131, 137 ;  v.  44;  vi.  21,  127. 

«  Saidas,  s.  v.  *  b.  c.  439.  *  Herod  v.  77. 
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bis  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Western  Europe  is  far  less  ac- 
earate  than  that  which  was  acquired  in  his  Oriental  travels.  For 
0Zftmple,  he  asserts  that  Sardinia  is  the  greatest  of  all  islands, 
■n  error  into  which  he  would  not  have  fallen  had  he  himself 
Tinted  it. 

.     A  clear  proof,  also,  that  he  did  not  travel  in  Italy  far  from 
^kome,  is,  that  not  only  he  does  not  mention  any  of  the  principal 
Itates  which  now  began  to  be  of  importance  in  Roman  history, 
but  he  appears  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Rome  itself,  although 
her  power  was  already  widely  established  amongst  the  nations  of 
lUly.     That  Herodotus  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  poetic  litera- 
tore  of  Greece,  has  been  already  stated ;  and  the  resemblance  which 
has  been  traced  in  many  places  to  passages  in  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  has  caused  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  drama- 
tic poet  derived  some  of  his  sentiments  from  the  historian.     Mr. 
Donaldson,^  however,  has  incontestably  proved  that,  instead  of 
this  being  the  case,  the  admiration  which  Herodotus  felt  for  Greece 
lod  Greek  literature,  led  him  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  Sophocles, 
lod  that  the  prose  of  the  former  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  poetry 
of  the  latter.     The  passages  in  which  these  parallelisms  occur 
ire  precisely  those  in  which  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  his- 
torian would  have  copied  the  poet,  than  the  poet  have  borrowed 
from  the  historian.*    They  are,  in  most  cases,  gnomic  or  proverb- 
ial sentences,  which  are  characteristic  of  Qreek  poetry  generally, 
md  especially  of  a  dramatic  poet  who  felt  that  his  mission  was 
to  be  a  moral  instructor;  and  poetry  is  the  natural  language  of 
the  proverb,  prose  its  paraphrase.     The  numerous  Greek  pro- 
verbial  sayings  which   are   scattered   throughout  the  works  of 
Herodotus,^  prove  that  he  drew  largely  from  the  copious  stores 
of  moral  and  political  wisdom  contained  in  the  gnomic  poets ;  it 
iSy  therefore,  far  more  probable  that  he  borrowed  from  Sophocles 
likewise,  than  that  Sophocles  should  have  versified  his  prose,^ 
and  thus  have  formed  the  only  exception.     They,  moreover, 
oocor  in  those  incidents  which  are  of  more  than  doubtful  histori- 

'  See  Phllol.  Soc.  Trans,  p.  163. 

■  See  Antig.  930 ;  Herod,  iii.  119. 

*  Seeer.pr.i.8,86;i.207;  iu.  38,  72, 127 ;  iv.  149. 

«  See  vi.  1;  vu.  9, 10,  46;  viii.  3,  6,  &o. 
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cal  accuracy,  but  which  are  introduced  as  embellishments,  to  ffn 
a  romantic  interest  to  the  general  narrative.  They  are  cases  in 
which  ho  combines  the  skill  of  the  poet  with  the  spirit  of  the  liii> 
torian,  and  gives  a  life  and  reality  to  his  scenes,  by  introducing 
in  his  details  that  verisimilitude  which  is  often  more  natural  and 
credible  than  truth  itself. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  poetic 
talent  is  clearly  visible,  which  makes  us  forget  that  he  is  not  a 
native  Ionian,  but  that  this  nurse  of  the  picturesque  in  art  and 
literature  was  only  the  country  of  his  adoption.  His  work  is  a 
complete  epic  in  its  structure ;  its  subject,  one  complete  and  har- 
monious whole — the  triumph  of  Greece  over  Persia.  All  its 
other  parts  are,  historically  considered,  digressions ;  but,  poeti- 
cally, episodes.  They  do  not  appear  interruptions,  but  illustra- 
tions, and  resting  places  for  the  mind,  from  which  it  returns  with 
fresh  ardor  to  the  original  thread  of  the  story.  They  are  some- 
times like  the  houses  of  entertainment  which  a  traveller  meets 
with  in  his  journey,  and  in  which  he  falls  in  with  the  natives  of 
other  lands,  ready  to  communicate  their  knowledge,  and  to  enliven 
him  with  their  stock  of  anecdotes  and  information.  At  other 
times,  they  resemble  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity,  or  prospects 
of  striking  beauty,  which  tempt  him  gladly  to  leave  for  a  time 
the  road  which  he  is  pursuing,  although,  after  having  wandered 
for  a  time,  he  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  return  and  pursue  his 
journey.  Few  could  have  read  these  nine  books,  so  appropriately 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Muses,  without  being  delighted 
with  his  digressions,  and  being  struck  with  the  natural  way  in 
which  he  introduces  them. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  method  which  he  pursues,  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  this  assertion.^  He  assumes  the  traditional 
existence  of  bitter  hostility  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  earli- 
est times.  The  stories  of  lo,  Medea,  and  Helen  are  examples  of 
this  feud  in  the  mythical  period.  It  was  first  manifested  in  his- 
torical times  by  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia.  A  history,  therefore, 
of  this  kingdom  is  necessary  to  his  plan.  But  Lydia  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia.  He  is  thus  led  to  trace  the 
successive  dynasties  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  the  steps  by 

^  See  Smith's  Plot.  s.  v. 
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wldch  the  ancient  empire  of  Babylon,  and  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor,  were  reduced  under  the  power  of  Persia.  The  history 
mnd  antiquities  of  Egypt  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cambyses,  as  that  of  Scythia  and  northern  Europe  is  by 
that  of  Darius.  The  conflict  between  Persia  and  Gyrene  leads 
to  an  account  of  that  city  and  its  neighborhood,  as  well  as  of  the 
rest  of  Africa.  His  less  important,  but  not  less  entertaining 
digressions,  will  be  found  to  branch  off  as  naturally  out  of  the 
main  channel  of  his  narrative. 

With  respect  to  his  authority  as  an  historian,  there  are  cha- 
racteristic features  which,  independent  of  the  support  which  his 
observations  have  received  from  subsequent  discoveries,  forbid 
the  reader  to  doubt  for  a  moment.  Not  being  what  is  termed  a 
philosophical  historian,  he  has  no  theory  to  defend,  or  particular 
views  to  support.  He  gives  no  coloring  to  the  events  which  he 
narrates,  by  any  critical  or  political  reflections  of  his  own.  He 
never  puts  forward  his  own  views  on  these  points,  except  on  one 
solitary  occasion.^  One  circumstance  follows  another  so  naturally 
that  they  bear  evident  marks  of  being  successive  links  in  one 
chain  of  historical  cause  and  effect.  His  innate  truthfulness 
displays  itself  on  all  occasions.  He  constantly  distinguishes 
what  he  relates  on  the  authority  of  others,  from  what  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  as  an  eye-witness ;  and  although  he  evi- 
dently delights  in  telling  a  story,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  story- 
tellers, his  anecdotes  are  rather  founded  on  fact  than  the  facts 
themselves ;  still  the  groimdwork  is  so  easily  distinguished  from 
the  embellishment,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  separate  the  romance 
from  the  reality. 

Attached  although  Herodotus  was  to  his  adopted  fellow-country- 
men, and  to  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty,  his  whole  work  exhibits 
a  candid  and  equitable  temper.  He  shows  no  bitterness  against 
Darius  or  the  Persians,  although  he  cannot  gloss  over  the  Orien- 
tal arrogance  of  Xerxes.  His  exaggeration  of  the  numbers  of  the 
invading  army  was  not  wilful,  but  an  error  into  which  a  traveller 
was  likely  to  fall,  who  knew  the  vast  number  of  natives  and  tribes 
and  populous  cities  which  constituted  it.  The  glorious  battle  of 
Flatsea  is  described  in  such  simple  and  imostentatious  language, 

>  Herod,  ill.  80. 
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that  the  admiration  for  the  Greeks  which  the  reader  feels,  is  i\a 
result  of  the  incidents  related,  and  not  of  any  advocacy  or  ora- 
torical artifice  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  conceal  the  treachery  of  those  Greeks  who  medized,^  the 
wavering  conduct  of  others,  the  petty  enmities  in  which  some 
indulged,*  and  the  inclination  of  the  masses  for  submission  to  the 
Persians  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  war.^ 

His  style  bears  the  impress  of  his  mind;  it  is  simple  and 
natural.  It  flows  on  in  an  easy  and  gentle  current.  He  takes 
no  pains  in  constructing  his  sentences.  They  might  be  cut  off 
almost  at  any  point,  or  continued  for  another  clause,  without 
detriment  to  sense  or  grammar.  It  is  a  specimen  of  what  Aris- 
totle^ terms  the  Xf{t<  i c^o/Aft^,  or  loose  style,  as  opposed  to  the  xittf 
safftff^a^fif vi},  or  periodic  ;  and  the  former  is  as  characteristic  of 
the  straightforward  but  unreflecting  narrator,  as  the  close,  care- 
ful, and  artificial  construction  of  the  latter  is  suitable  to  express 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the  critical  and  philosophical  historian. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  his  mind,  that 
the  sentiments  of  his  historical  characters  are  conveyed  in  the 
unrestrained  conversational  style  of  dialogue,  rather  than  in  the 
formal  argumentative  orations  which  we  find  in  the  history  of 
Thucydides. 

Herodotus  was  superstitious,  and  entertained  low  notions  re- 
specting the  feelings  of  the  Deity  towards  the  human  race.  He 
was  not  in  advance  of  his  age,  which  attributed  to  God  the 
human  vices  of  envy  and  jealousy.  Traces  of  this  belief  are 
found  in  the  story  of  Amasis  and  Polycrates,  in  the  sentiments 
addressed  by  Artabanus  to  Xerxes,  and  elsewhere.'  But  not- 
withstanding this,  he  was  a  religious  man,  and  had  a  deep  feeling 
of  veneration  for  the  Deity.  He  was  impressed  with  a  belief  in 
a  superintending  Providence,  and  a  moral  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  ordered  all  things  in  accordance  with  his  will. 

OXOGRAPHT  OF  HERODOTUS. 

The  geography  of  Herodotus  has  been  treated  of  at  length  by 
Renhel,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  Dahlman,  and  others ;  but  in  a  work 

'  Herod,  vii.  132.  «  Ibid.  viii.  30.  *  Ibid.  viL  138. 

*  Rhet  iU.  9.  »  Herod.  ilL  40 ;  vu.  10,  46. 
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like  this  only  its  principal  features  can  be  noticed,  and  that  in  a 
brief  and  cursory  manner. 

In  examining  it,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  a  regular  system. 
He  was  an  historian,  and  not  a  geographer.  He  was  conscious 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  geography,  in  order  to  render 
history  intelligible  ;  but  still  it  is  subsidiary,  and  therefore  sub- 
ordinate to  his  historical  investigations.  Besides  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  science  of  geography  was  unknown,  that 
his  accounts  are  the  earliest  on  record,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  art  of  surreying,  all  his  conclusions  respecting  form,  dis- 
tance, relative  position,  and  magnitude,  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience and  evidence  of  the  imassisted  external  senses.  Hence, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  his  geography  consists  of  the  positions 
which  different  countries  occupy  with  relation  to  each  other,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  determine  accurately  distances  or  dimensions. 
Yet,  wonderful  to  say,  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  six  centuries  later, 
knew  little  more  than  he  did.  In  some  instances  his  knowledge 
surpasses  that  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  in  many,  notwithstand- 
mg  his  errors,  modem  discovery  has  tended  to  establish  his  cha- 
racter for  accuracy. 

The  following  was  his  theory  of  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Rejecting  as  absurd  the  idea 
that  the  land  was  a  roimd  disc,  as  from  the  lathe  of  the  turner,^ 
18  well  as  the  Homeric  and  Platonic  belief,  that  the  ocean  was  a 
river,'  he  asserted  that  the  land  (17  y^)  is  one  vast  continent,  the 
shores  of  which  are  washed  by  the  ocean,^  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  which  forms  one  with  the  Southern  or  Red  Sea;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Northern  Sea.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
by  the  term  Red  Sea  he  does  not  designate  the  Arabian  Gxdf, 
but  the  whole  sea  on  the  south  of  Asia  and  south-east  of  Africa ; 
whilst  by  the  Atlantic  he  understood  the  whole  expanse  of  ocean 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Whether  Europe  is  bounded  by 
the  sea  along  its  entire  northern  limit,  and  on  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, and  what  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  India,  he  does  not 
profess  to  know  for  certain.^  All  beyond  India  to  the  east  is 
waste.     This  world-wide  continent  is  divided  into  the  three  which 

I  Herod,  iv.  36.  '  Ibid.  u.  23. 

»  Ibid.  i.  202.  *  Ibid.  iv.  46. 


each  commonlj  called  bj  that  name,  viz,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Afiriea.^  The  Phasis  he  makes  the  boimdarj  between  Emx>pe 
Asa*  rather  than  the  Tanais ;  whilst  Afirica  is  divided  firom 
not  br  the  Isthmus  of  Saex,  but  bj  the  river  Nile.  He 
W&eved  that  Europe  extended  across  all  tiie  northern  portion  <^ 
dfee  earth  &om  east  to  west,  and  was  therefore  larger  than  Asna 
a&d  Africa  together.  In  this  error  he  was  followed  bj  subse 
qment  geographers. 

The  oomparatiTe  dimensions  of  the  three  continents,  accord- 
ing to  Plinr,  are  still  BU»e  incorrect,  and  a  nearer  approach  to 
eke  trath  was  not  made  nntil  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  The  conse- 
qvence  of  thus  cramping  the  dimensions  of  Asia  is,  that  he 
makes  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  {jeut  too  narrow. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  knew  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  a  lake^ 
wUkt  so  kog  afti»wards«  at  the  period  of  Alexander's  visit  to 
iti  shores*  the  obeeirations  made  arrived  at  a  different  result, 
and  determined  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
land  farthest  to  the  west  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  the 
coast  of  Cornwall ;  he  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in  tin  mines, 
and  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  group  now  called  the  Scilly 
Islea»  which  he  includes  with  it  under  the  general  title  of  Gassi- 
torides,  or  Tin^Islands.* 

As  his  observation  led  him  erroneously  to  imagine  that  Europe 
nearly  balanced  Asia  and  Libya,  he  assumed  a  similar  analogy 
to  exist  between  the  Danube  and  the  Nile.  He  imagined  tluU 
the  former  was  equal  in  length  to  the  latter,^  and  that  the  one 
divided  Europe  down  the  middle,  as  the  other  divided  Libya,^ 
and  that  the  mouths  of  both  were  on  the  same  meridian  of  longi- 
tude.' He  believed  also  that  the  sea  of  Azor  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Euxine,^  and  that  its  north-west  coast  ran  in  a  due  north- 
erly direction  from  the  Bosphorus  f  nor  was  he  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  Crimea  is  a  peninsula.'  Of  India  and  its  ex- 
tent his  ideas  were  vague  and  indistinct.  The  peninsular  portion 
of  it  is  probably  alluded  to,  where  he  speaks  of  a  country  in- 
habited by  blacks  stretching  very  far  to  the  south  of  Persia. 

>  Herod,  it.  45.  •  Ibid.  iii.  115.  »  Ibid.  ii.  33. 

*  Ibid.  IT.  49.  •  Ibid.  ii.  34.  •  Ibid.  i.  86. 

7  Ibid.  i.  99.  •  Ibid.  iy.  99. 
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Of  Africa  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus  was  greater  than  that 
of  Ptolemy,  far  greater  than  that  of  Strabo.     He  had  heard 
firom  the  natives  of  Gjrenaica  that  a  great  river  existed  in  the 
interior,  running  from  west  to  east,  which  some,  with  whom  he 
was  inclined  to  agree,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Nile.^ 
This  was  doubtless  the  Niger ;  and  although,  from  the  ascertained 
elevation  of  the  intermediate  country,  modem  science  has  decided 
that  any  connection  between  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  is  impro- 
bable, yet  the  question  has  even  yet  not  been  completely  deter- 
mined.    He  knew  also  that  Africa  had  been  circumnavigated, 
and  that  it  stretched  far  to  the  south  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile.* 
He  derived  this  knowledge  from  the  testimony,  first,  of  the  Phco- 
nicians,  and  next  of  the  Garthagenian  navigators.     The  former 
proved  the  correctness  of  their  story,,  and  the  fact  of  their  having 
eroBsed  the  equator  by  their  declaration  that  they  had  the  sun 
on  their  right  hand.     Herodotus  confesses  that  he  cannot  give 
eredit  to  this  tale.     In  fact,  the  state  of  science  did  not  enable 
him  to  understand  the  phenomenon. 

Such  was  the  geographical  knowledge  which  the  father  of 
bistory  derived  from  his  limited  opportunities.  Credulous  as  to 
what  was  told  him,  his  veracity,  wherever  his  own  observation  is 
concerned,  is  unimpeachable.  His  errors  are  not  those  of  cul- 
pable ignorance,  but  the  unavoidable  result  of  his  age  being  one 
m  which  science  was  in  its  infancy.  For  this  reason  he  was 
ignorant  that  snow  was  found  at  high  elevations  in  warm  cli- 
mates.' He  attempted  to  account  for  the  overflow  of  the  Nile 
on  grounds  which  are  philosophically  untenable,^  and  could  not 
understand  how  the  circumnavigators  of  Africa  had  the  sun  on 
dieir  right  hand.  It  is  not  improbable  that  when  he  stated  that 
the  son  in  India  is  vertical  before  midday,  he  may  have  been  re- 
cording the  fact  communicated  to  him  by  others,  that  when  the 
sun  reaches  the  meridian  in  India,'  it  is  not  yet  noon  in  the 
countries  to  the  westward. 

'  Herod,  ii.  28.  *  Ibid.  iv.  42,  43.  •  Ibid.  u.  22. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  24.  »  Ibid.  iii.  104. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
Thucydides,  born  about  B.  c.  471 . 

PHILOSOPHICAL  HISTORY.  —  THUCYDIDES  ITS  CTVBlfTOlU  —  HIS  IJFB.  —  EXTKIIT  Of  IB 
HISTORY. — THB  AUTHBHTICITY  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  EXAMINXD. — SUMMARY  OF6REII 
HISTORY  IN  THB  FIRST  BOOK. — STORY  OF  HARMODIUS  AND  ARISTOGTTON. — THE  PLAI 
OF  HIS  HISTORY. — DIGRESSIONS. — CHRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT. — ^THB  ADVANTAGE 
OF  HIS  BEING  A  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORIAN. — THE  SPEECHES  OF  THUCYDIDES. — THEIl 
▼ALUE.  —  THEIR  STYLE.  —  TRUTHFTTLNESS  IN  HIS  GENERAl.  NARRATIVX.  —  ORAPRK 
POWER. — BIS  CHIEF  INTELLECTUAL  QUALITIES. — HERODOTUS  AND  THUCTDIDES  COM- 
PARED. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  in  which  history  has  as- 
sumed a  more  advanced  and  accomplished  form.  Its  aim  is  now 
no  longer  simple  amusement,  but  instruction.^  Its  incidents  are 
viewed  as  conveying  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  to  the  statesman, 
when  commented  on  and  grouped  together  under  certain  general 
heads  by  the  comprehensive  mind  and  generalizing  powers  of  the 
philosopher.  They  are  considered  as  developments  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  action,  and  as  illustrating  man's  social  and  poli- 
tical relations.  This  is  the  highest  and  noblest  task  of  history, 
and  worthily  was  it  performed  by  the  thoughtful  inventor  of 
philosophical  history,  Thucydides.  In  modern  times,  his  example 
has  been  wisely  followed ;  philosophical  history  is  appreciated  as 
it  deserves.  The  mere  annalist  is  no  longer  considered  as  fulfil- 
ling the  whole  duty  of  the  historian.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  for  the  two  invaluable  qualities  of  thoughtfulness  and  sug- 
gestiveness,  no  historian  has  ever  surpassed  Thucydides.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  his  great  work,  which  he  modestly  styles  a 
compilation  ((Tvyy^of^),  fully  accounts  for  its  being  imperishable ; 
and  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  stamped  it  as  that  which  he  in- 
tended it  to  be— an  everlasting  possession  {xt^ftaif  &ti). 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  the  son  of  Olorus,*  belong- 

I  Thttcyd.  i.  22.  •  Ibid.  i.  1 ;  iv.  104. 
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ing  to  the  Attic  borough  Ilaliinus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
quite  certain,  but  it  was  probably  B.  c.  471,*  or  B.  c.  472.' 
Whether  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  orator  Antiphon,  is  doubtful,  but 
the  assertion  is  made  by  Suidas,  and  supported  by  other  author- 
ities/ In  the  year  B.  0.  424,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Theses,  and  whilst  there  was  summoned 
to  the  relief  of  Amphipolis  against  the  Spartan  general,  Brasidas. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  arrive  until  too  late.  Amphipolis  had 
mirrendered  on  the  very  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  he  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon.*  The  Athenians  frequently  visited 
iO-suecess  on  the  part  of  their  generals  as  severely  as  they  would 
incompetence.  The  demagogue,  Cleon,  was  now  at  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity,  and  being  both  politically  and  personally  hostile 
to  Thucydides,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  excite  the 
popular  feeling  against  him.  Thucydides,  therefore,  went  into 
voluntary  exile,'  and  resided  in  places  where  he  was  safe,  owing 
to  the  ascendancy  of  oligarchal  and  Peloponnesian  influence, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Every  year  of  this  eventful  period — the  most  important  which 
Greece  has  ever  known^ — was  probably  occupied  in  chronicling 
each  incident  as  it  occurred,  and  whilst  it  was  fresh  in  his  memory, 
and  produced  the  most  vivid  impressions.  His  exile  in  Thrace 
probably  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  digesting  his 
materials,  and  to  this  episode  in  his  life  we  owe  his  history ;  for 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials  and  the  composition  of  part  of 
it  were  doubtless  the  employment  of  his  long  banishment.  It  was 
not,  however,  completed  until  the  war  was  finished ;  for  he  men- 
tions the  duration  of  it,  although  his  history  is  broken  off  before 
he  could  complete  his  original  design. 

There  are  many  conflicting  statements  respecting  his  return  to 
his  native  country  and  his  death.  But  the  probability  is,  that, 
when  peace  was  concluded  with  Lacedaemon,  B.  c.  404,  a  decree 
was  passed  to  permit  the  return  of  all  exiles,  and  that  shortly 
after  this  Thucydides  came  back  to  Athens.     Pausanias  tells  us 

>  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Antiph. 

*  Aul.  Qell.  XV.  23,  quoted  bj  Clinton. 

»  Matthise,  History  of  Literature.  *  Thuc.  iv.  102. 

•  Ibid.  V.  26.  •  Ibid.  i.  21. 
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that  he  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  and  this  event  is  placed 
by  one  authority  as  early  as  b.  c.  401,*  by  another  as  late  as  OL 
xcvii.  2  (  B.  c.  391).^ 

The  anonymous  life  of  him  states  that  he  died  of  disease,  and 
was  buried  in  Goele  near  Athens,  and  that  a  simple  pillar  marb 
the  spot  with  this  inscription — 

"  Here  lies  Thucjdides,  son  of  Olorus  the  Halimnsian/' 

The  history  of  Thucydides,  which  was  designed  to  comprise  % 
complete  account  of  this  important  war,  is  only  continued  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  year  (b.  c.  411).  The  words 
with  which  it  concludes,  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not  abruptly 
interrupted,  but  that  from  some  cause  or  other  he  voluntarilj 
brought  it  to  a  termination.  "When,**  he  says,  "  the  winter  after 
this  summer  ends,  the  twenty-first  year  will  be  complete." 

The  eighth,  or  concluding  book,  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding ones  by  the  absence  of  speeches — those  reflections  of  the 
historian*s  mind  which  form  so  valuable  and  interesting  a  portion 
of  his  great  work.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  an  imaginary 
inferiority  in  point  of  style,  has  led  to  much  doubt  being  cast  upon 
its  genuineness.  Some  have  ignorantly  ascribed  it  to  Xenophon, 
whose  style  is  totally  different  from  that  of  this  book ;  others  to 
a  daughter,  who,  together  with  the  son  named  Timotheus,  sur- 
vived him.  There  is,  however,  no  external  evidence  against  its 
genuineness,  whilst  the  internal  evidence  is  in  its  favor.  The 
style  of  language  and  the  tone  of  thought  are  as  vigorous  as  in  the 
rest  of  his  work ;  the  instances  of  carelessness  are  scarcely  more 
frequent  than  every  reader  of  Thucydides  is  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect, and  if  they  were,  this  would  only  prove  that  less  elaborate 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  concluding  portion  of  a  work,  for  the 
non-completion  of  which  we  can  imagine  no  other  cause  than 
want  of  time  and  opportxmity.  The  same  haste  will  account  for 
the  absence  of  speeches,  which  are  evidently  the  most  thoughtful 
and  most  highly-wrought  portions  of  his  other  books.  But  even 
of  these  some  germs  are  discernible,  which  most  probably,  if 
time  had  allowed,  would  have  been  worked  out  and  perfected.^ 

'  KrUger,  U.  d.  Leben  des  Thuk. 
'  MatthisB,  History  of  Literature. 
•See  Thucyd.  o.  27,  46,  40,  76. 
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3re  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  so  im- 
it  to  the  historical  student  as  the  brief  summary  of  early 
:  history  contained  in  the  first  book.  Although  not  free 
ly  &om  the  trammels  of  mythological  tradition,  the  author 
its  deserved  value  to  poetical  testimony,  and  prepares  the 
>r  a  more  philosophical  interpretation  quite  consistent  with 
pent  theories  and  discoveries.  These  few  chapters  are 
Qtly  suggestive ;  they  are  a  text  for  the  philosophical  his- 

to  expand  and  dilate  upon ;  they  furnish  the  materials  and 
i-work  for  the  construction  of  all  sound  views  respecting 
•igin  and  progress  of  Greek  civilization.  A  remarkable 
len  of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  handles  popular  tradi- 
and  recollections,  is  furnished  in  the  discussion  respecting 
ory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  It  is  a  masterly  piece 
torical  criticism. 

e  Herodotus,  Thucydides  considers  his  subject  as  one  com- 
vrhole.  Hence,  after  the  introduction  to  which  allusion  has 
nade,  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  one  subject  which  employs 
oughts  and  his  pen.  To  this  narrative  the  digressions  which 
icessary  to  illustrate  it  form  episodes.  One  is  the  treachery 
isanias,^  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Athenians,  by 
animous  voice  of  the  allies,  to  the  high  position  of  cxxf^yor a/it'ac, 
asures  of  Oreece;  another,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
dan  supremacy. 

>  arrangement  of  his  history  is  somewhat  singular;  not  only 
ironological,  but  the  successive  events  are  accurately  assigned 

summer  or  winter  half-year  in  which  they  occurred.  The 
nconvenience  resulting  from  this  is,  that  the  scene  is  con- 
ly  shifting,  and  thus  the  interest  is  divided  and  the  mind 
imes  feels  distracted  by  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  it 
ipelled  in  succession  to  give  its  attention. 
sre  are,  on  the  other  hand,  manifest  advantages  connected 
his  method  of  chronological  computation.  Each  campaign 
B  war  generally  took  place  in  the  summer,  and  therefore 
nriods  of  action  and  rest  were  thus  distinguished.  It  was, 
le  only  plan  which  could  be  equally  suitable  to  fill  Greece, 
se  the  names  of  the  months  differed  in  the  different  states 

» Thucyd.  L  128-134.  « Ibid.  L  8d-117. 
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of  Chreece.  Computation  by  Olympiads  was  not  yet  adopted,  for 
although'  Thucydides^  and  Xenophon'  each  in  two  instances  define 
an  event  by  the  Olympiad  in  which  it  took  place,  the  first  historian 
who  introduced  this  practice  was  Timaeus,  of  Sicily,  B.  c.  264, 
from  which  time  his  example  was  generally  followed. 

Thucydides  lived  during  the  period  of  which  he  related  the  his- 
tory, and  this  is  sometimes  considered  objectionable,  because  of 
the  danger  which  exists  lest  the  historian  should  be  influenced  by 
his  own  political  bias,  and  by  the  parl^  prejudices  of  his  times. 
This  was  especially  to  be  feared  in  the  historian  of  a  war  such  as 
the  Peloponnesian.  It  was  essentially  a  war  of  race,  and  there- 
fore of  political  principle. 

Whatever  the  overt  causes  were  which  led  to  it,  Thucydides 
expressly  informs  us,  it  arose  from  the  jealousy  felt  by  Laced«- 
mon  of  the  overweening  power  of  Athens.  The  liberty  of  Greece 
and  the  tyranny  of  Athens  were  the  Spartan  war-cry.  It  was 
a  contest  between  Ionian  and  Dorian,  those  ancient  and  implaca- 
ble foes;  between  oligarchy  and  democracy;  between  the  mainte- 
nance of  things  as  they  were,  and  progress.  But  the  impartiality 
of  Thucydides  was  uninfluenced  by  this  state  of  things.  He  does 
not  conceal  his  political  sentiments.  He  honestly  avows  them, 
but  he  does  not  swerve  from  historic  truth.  From  all  this  strife 
of  opinions  he  stands  aloof;  he  seems  to  occupy  an  eminence 
from  which  he  can  calmly  and  coolly  survey  the  opposing  parties, 
whilst  his  own  feelings  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  storm  which 
rages  beneath  his  feet.  He  saw,  as  every  wise  and  philosophical 
man  must  have  seen,  the  fearful  evils  of  unbridled  democracy, 
and,  therefore,  his  bias  was  on  the  side  of  putting  some  rational 
limit  to  progress ;  but  he  could,  nevertheless,  admire  the  policy 
of  Pericles,  and  candidly  express  his  approbation.  He  believed 
that  this  great  statesman  was  a  friend  only  to  constitutional  lib- 
erty ;  that  he  knew  what  were  the  passions  of  an  Athenian  mob, 
and,  therefore,  never  became  a  demagogue ;  that  he  owed  his  in- 
fluence not  to  pandering  to  their  passions,  but  to  his  uprightness 
and  wisdom. 

The  i^ulliority,  then,  of  Thucydides  is  invaluable^  because  he 
possessed  all  the  knowledge  which  personal  observation   could 

> Thoeyd.  iiL  8 ;  T. 49.  •HttU.L2;  iL3. 
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alone  supply,  and  that  honesty  which  could  not  be  corrupted,  or 
eren  blinded,  by  party  politics,  or  superficial  and  prejudiced  views. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  history  of  Thucydides  consists 
in  the  speeches  which  he  attributes  to  the  principal  characters. 
In  what  light  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical  documents  will 
best  be  seen  from  his  own  words: — ''As  to  the  speeches  of  each 
mdiyidual,  either  before  the  war,  or  when  engaged  in  it,  it  would 
Trnwe  been  difficult  to  remember  accurately,  either  what  I  myself 
keard,  or  what  others  reported  to  me.  I  have,  therefore,  reported 
their  speeches  according  as  I  thought  most  suitable  to  the  speaker 
ind  to  the  occasion,  keeping,  however,  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  general  sense  of  what  they  actually  said.''^ 

However  nearly,  therefore,  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  may 
have  represented  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
luive  delivered  them,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  historian 
Bade  them  the  occasion  of  conveying  his  own  views,  or  the  views 
of  the  two  great  opposing  parties,  respecting  the  political  com- 
^zion  of  affairs. 

Allowing  himself,  therefore,  the  freedom  which  he  claims,  it  is 
learcely  possible  to  conceive  that  his  own  views,  or  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  times,  would  not  be  introduced  in  them ;  for  this 
reason  they  are  so  valuable,  we  have  in  them  a  just  picture  of  the 
politics  of  the  day,  together  with  a  commentary  on  them,  by  a 
wand-judging  and  impartial  mind.  And  what  a  strange  and  yet 
fidthful  picture  is  drawn  in  many  of  them  of  Athenian  inconsist- 
ency !  We  see  vanity  and  self-conceit,  side  by  side  with  noble- 
.  ainded  liberality,  and  absence  of  all  jealousy  against  foreigners ; 
cringing  submission  to  demagogues,  joined  with  a  power  of  appre- 
ciating statesman-like  wisdom ;  firm  attachment  to  liberty,  and 
cruel  tyranny  towards  their  subject  states ;  utter  disregard  for  the 
principles  of  justice,  if  they  interfered  with  selfish  aggrandizement, 
and  yet  a  patriotic  anxiety  for  the  honor  of  their  native  country. 

Cicero  says,*  respecting  the  speeches  of  Thucydides,  "  They 
contain  so  many  obscure  and  recondite  sentiments,  that  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  understood."  This  very  obscurity  arises  from 
their  deep  philosophical  character.  The  historian's  copiousness 
of  ideas  far  exceeds  that  of  his  language,  and  the  rapidity  with 

>Thuc7d.L22.  *Oio.OiaVVx. 
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nUch  his  thonghts  succeed  one  another,  surpasses  his  power  of 
expressing  them.  Containing  as  they  do,  in  many  instances, 
the  germs  of  thought,  rather  than  its  lucid  and  perfect  dcTelop- 
ment,  they  are  more  suited  for  the  cahn  and  deliberate  study  of 
a  reader  than  for  delivery,  as  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  followed  his  involved  arguments  and  subtle  reasoniug. 
They  contain  little  of  rhetorical  embellishment ;  here  and  there 
a  striking  and  poetical  metaphor  adds  beauty  to  the  style  as  well 
as  point  to  the  argument.  Antithesis  is  the  figure  which  he  most 
frequently  uses,  as  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  author 
whose  principal  characteristic  is  conciseness  and  brevity,  but  even 
in  these  there  is  not  much  variety.  One  for  example,  namely, 
that  between  xoyo;  and  cCY<^  {ward  and  deed)  is  repeated  almost 
incessantly. 

According  to  the  theory  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  the  proof 
&om  argument  holds  the  chief  and  most  prominent  place ;  his 
object  is  conviction  rather  than  persuasion,  and  thus  his  speeches, 
consistently  with  the  tenor  of  his  whole  work,  perform  the  pro- 
mise which  he  holds  out  in  the  introduction,  namely,  that  his 
work  is  composed  as  an  everlasting  possession  for  future  ages, 
rather  than  a  mere  prize  composition  intended  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  moment. 

Written  before  oratory  was  reduced  to  an  art,  they  neverthe- 
less furnish  the  most  copious  illustrations  of  all  the  rules  of  art 
They  are  strictly  artistic  without  being  artificial.  A  comparison 
of  them  with  Aristotle's  "Treatise  on  Rhetoric"  will  show  that 
almost  every  one  of  the  principles  which  he  lays  down,  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from  the  speeches  of  Thucy- 
dides. 

As  they  are  the  orations  of  statesmen  and  generals,  they  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  of  the  deliberative  kind ;  one,  the  funeral 
oration  pronounced  by  Pericles  over  those  who  fell  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  is  a  specimen  of  demonstrative  oratory  or  pane- 
gyric ;*  and  the  speeches  of  Gleon  and  Diodotus,  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Mityleneans,  are  partly  of  the  judicial  kind, 
although  the  question  is  principally  argued  as  one  of  political 
expediency. 

>  Thucyd.  u.  35-46. 
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The  style,  moreover,  is  to  a  certain  extent  varied  according  to 
eircunistances ;  for  example,  when  a  Spartan  is  represented  as 
speaking,  the  concise  mode  of  expression  is  retained,  which  is 
characteristic  of  that  people ;  but,  nevertheless,  though  graphic 
mnd  characteristic,  the  style  of  Thucydides  himself  may  still  be 
recognized. 

Throughout  the  historical  narrative,  a  strict  love  of  truth  is 
visible,  together  with  habits  of  patient  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  he  omitted  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  what  was  said,  and  that,  when  aware  of  the  facts,  he 
would  not  garble  or  misrepresent  them,  but  only  array  them  in 
an  interesting  garb  by  his  skilful  treatment. 

"What  I  have  written,"^  he  says,  "is  founded  not  on  mere 
reports  or  notions  of  my  own,  but  on  a  personal  knowledge, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  and  in  other  cases  on  a  laborious  and 
accurate  examination  of  the  testimony  of  others."  The  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  historian  who  paid  attention  to  chronological 
arrangement,  shows  the  high  value  which  he  set  on  historical 
accuracy;  and  the  unaffected  brevity  of  his  style  proves  that  all 
he  cared  for  was  to  state  what  he  saw,  or  heard,  or  thought, 
withouj  embellishment  of  language  or  unnecessary  amplification. 

And  yet  this  brevity  and  conciseness  did  not  proceed,  in  his 
case,  from  a  deficiency  in  descriptive,  or  graphic  power ;  he  pos- 
sessed enough  of  imaginative  power  to  have  invested  dry  bare 
facts  with  the  most  thrilling  interest.  But  his  minute  exactness 
produces  as  much  effect  as  the  most  highly  colored  and  poetical 
description.  The  details  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  with  all  its 
sad  moral  and  physical  results,  are  as  affecting  as  a  poem,  and 
have  furnished  materials  for  poems.  His  talents  for  description 
are  again  remarkably  exiiibited  in  his  delineations  of  the  opera- 
tions during  the  siege  of  Plataea,^  and  the  methods  taken  by  the 
besieged  to  effect  their  escape ;  and  the  same  talent  is  observable 
perhaps  to  a  still  greater  extent,  in  his  narrative  of  the  disas- 
trous Sicilian  expedition. 

But  the  intellectual  qualities,  in  which  he  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  are  moral  wisdom  and  political  sagacity.     His  know- 

'  Thucyd.  i.  22.  ,  *  Ibid.  u.  75. 
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ledge  of  human  nature ;  his  intelligent  quickness,  similar  to  that 
which  he  describes  as  being  possessed  by  Themistocles ;  his  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  motives  which  actuate  either  individoala 
or  bodies  of  men ;  his  keen  observation  of  the  different  shades 
of  party  feeling,  and  the  principles  of  Greek  politics,  render  his 
work  full  of  instruction  for  the  moral  and  political  student  in  all 
ages.  This  union  of  moral  and  political  wisdom  with  descriptive 
power,  renders  the  pictures  which  he  draws  of  the  demoralization 
which  prevailed  in  Greek  society  so  dark  and  tragical.  With 
what  a  masterly  hand  he  traces  step  by  step  this  downward 
course^  when  the  plague  devastated  Athens!  The  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  all,  concentrated  all  men's  thoughts 
upon  themselves ;  every  other  tie  was  forgotten ;  the  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives  died  deserted  and  unassisted ;  even  the  rever- 
ence for  the  dead,  which  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  over 
the  Greek  mind,  existed  no  longer ;  the  sentiment  of  veneration 
in  so  important  a  form  once  destroyed,  the  fear  of  God  soon 
ceased,  and  the  principle  upon  which  all  acted  was,  ^^  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

In  describing  the  Corcyrean  sedition,*  he  is  not  content  with 
relating  the  horrible  atrocities  which  took  place  in  this  ^bloody 
conflict  between  the  oligarchal  and  democratical  parties,  his 
philosophical  mind  discerned  the  causes  which  produced  it ;  the 
breaking  up  of  moral  principle  which  had  already  taken  place 
throughout  Greece,  and  which  afterwards,  in  other  states,  pro- 
duced similar  atrocities.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  he 
points  out  the  indications  which  even  language  presented  of  this 
social  disorganization:  "The  common  acceptation  of  words,"* 
he  says,  "  was  arbitrarily  altered ;  inconsiderate  rashness  was 
considered  manliness  and  esprit^^-carps ;  prudent  caution  a 
mere  cloak  for  cowardice  ;  calm  judgment  nothing  else  but  idle- 
ness ;  mad  violence  was  accounted  spirit ;  to  concert  measures 
with  caution,  and  without  committing  oneself,  was  thought  to  be 
a  mere  fair  excuse  for  tergiversation." 

His  far-seeing  mind  was  aware  how  deeply  rooted,  and  widely 
extended,  social  and  political  mischief  had  become;  that  the  ties 
of  party,  and  of  political  partisanship,  were  held  to  be  stronger 

>  Thooyd.  iL  52-^.  *  Ibid.  iii.  81.  •  Ibid.  iii.  82,  83. 
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mh  those  of  kindred ;  faction  had  taken  the  place  of  patriotism ; 
revenge  an  injury  was  thought  sweeter  than  not  to  have 
Sered  one ;  oaths  were  binding  only  so  long  as  suited  the  con- 
nience  of  those  who  swore  them ;  knavery  was  called  clever- 
08,  and  honesty  simplicity ;  and  hence  men  became  proud  of 
e  latter  and  ashamed  of  the  former.  Thus  moral  corruption 
every  form  prevailed,  and  sincerity,  which  is  the  principal 
imlities  of  noble  natures,  was  first  ridiculed,  and  then  disap- 
lared. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Thucydides  strictly  confines  him- 
If  to  his  subject;  absorbed  in  the  war  without,  he  gives  us  but 
;tle  information  of  the  state  of  things  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
:cept  such  matters  of  public  interest  as  were  connected  with 
lemal  history.  But  during  this  period,  many  important  moral 
fluences  were  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Athenian  mind. 
)crates  was  daily  teaching  his  lessons  of  moral  wisdom  in  the 
iblic  thoroughfares  and  places  of  resort,  throughout  the  crowded 
ky ;  not,  like  the  sophists,  only  to  the  rich  and  noble,  but  to  the 
uses  of  the  people.  The  tragic  poets  were  annually  fulfilling 
eir  office  of  public  instruction,  and  thus  furnishing  matter  for 
flection  and  conversation  to  their  countrymen  during  the  rest 
the  year ;  and  comedy,  like  the  periodical  literature  of  our 
m  day,  was  lashing  the  follies  and  vices  of  individuals,  exposing 
iTuption  and  abuse  in  the  public  administration,  guiding  the 
iblic  taste  in  literature  and  philosophy. 

But  these  matters  did  not  occupy  the  mind  of  the  historian. 
is  idea,  as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen,  evidently  was  that 
e  history  of  a  country  implied  its  relation  tp  the  rest  of  the 
Mrld ;  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  internal  history  was  only 
iportant  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  this ;  its  reputation  was 
Ivinced  by  warlike  exploits,  and  triumphs,  and  successes ;  war, 
erefore,  with  its  various  successes  and  reverses,  was  the  subject 
torally  chosen,  and  formed  the  groundwork  for  his  philosophical 
flections. 

In  comparing  together  the  two  great  historians,  it  is  plain  that 
e  mind  and  talents  of  both  were  admirably  suited  to  the  work 
sioh  they  took  in  hand.  The  extensive  field  in  which  Herodotus 
boredy  the  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  with  which  his 
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liabits  of  investigation  famished  him,  afforded  an  opportimity 
for  embellishing  and  illustrating  lus  history  with  the  marvels  of 
foreign  lands ;  he  collected  such  accounts  as  wonld  pleade  and 
delight  the  reader,  and  invested  them  with  the  peculiar  charm  of 
his  simple  and  attractive  style. 

The  glorious  exploits  of  a  great  and  free  people  stemming  a 
tide  of  barbarian  invaders,  who  appeared  by  their  very  numbers 
likely  to  overwhelm  them,  and  finally  triumphing  completely  OTer 
them ;  the  features  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  hitherto  im- 
known,  or  misrepresented  by  fable,  and  enveloped  in  mystery ;  the 
customs  and  histories  of  the  barbarians  with  whom  they  had  been 
at  war,  and  of  all  other  nations  whose  names  were  connected  with 
Persia,  either  by  lineage  or  conquest,  were  subjects  which  re- 
quired the  talents  of  a  simple  narrator,  who  had  such  love  of 
truth  as  not  wilfully  to  exaggerate,  and  such  judgment  as  to 
select  what  was  best  worthy  of  attention. 

Thucydides  had  a  narrower  field.     The  mind  of  Greece  was 
the  subject  of  his  study,  as  displayed  in  a  single  war,  which  was 
in  its  rise,  progress,  and  consequences  the  most  important  which 
Ghreece  had  ever  seen.  It  did  not  in  itself  possess  that  heart-stirring 
interest  which  characterizes  the  Persian  war.    In  it  united  Greece 
was  not  struggling  for  her  liberties  against  a  foreign  foe,  animatdi 
by  one  common  patriotism,  inspired  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liber- 
ty; but  it  presented  the  sad  spectacle  of  Greece  divided  against 
herself,  torn  by  the  jealousies  of  race,  and  distracted  by  the  ani- 
mosities of  faction.     The  task  of  Thucydides  was  that  of  study- 
ing the  warring  passions  and  antagonistic  workings  of  one  mind. 
It  was  one,  therefore,  which,  in  order  to  become  interesting  and 
profitable,  demanded  that  there  shoidd  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  the  powers  of  a  keen  analytical  intellect.     To  separate  history 
from  the  traditions  and  falsehoods  with  which  it  had  been  over- 
laid, and  to  give  the  early  history  of  Greece  in  its  most  truthful 
form ;  to  trace  Athenian  supremacy  from  its  rise  to  its  ruin,  the 
growing  jealousy  of  other  states,  whether  inferiors  or  rivals,  to 
which  that  supremacy  gave  rise ;  to  show  its  connection  with  the 
enmities  of  race,  and  the  oppositions  of  politics ;  ^o  point  out 
what  causes  led  to  such  wide  results ;  how  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Athens,  gratifying  itself  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  advice 
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leir  wise  statesman,  Pericles,  led  step  by  step  to  their  tdti- 
I  ruin,  required  not  a  mere  narrator  of  events,  however 
iant,  but  a  moral  philosopher  and  a  statesman.  Such  was 
5ydides.  Although  his  work  shows  an  advance  in  the  science 
istorical  composition  over  that  of  Herodotus,  and  his  mind 
a  higher,  because  of  a  more  thoughtful  order,  yet  his  fame 
o  means  obscures  the  glory  which  belongs  to  the  father  of 
•ry.  They  appear  both  to  have  attained  that  important  wis- 
which  knows 

Quid  ferre  recusent 
Quid  valeant  humeri, — (Hor.  Art.  Poet*), 

each  to  have  chosen  the  method  of  treatment  best  adapted 
iheir  subject-matter.  Their  walks  are  different ;  they  can 
r  be  considered  as  rivals,  and  therefore  neither  can  claim 
riority. 

erodotus  is  almost  as  objective  as  Homer ;  there  is  little  or 
ing  of  self  in  his  writings ;  all  his  thoughts  are  absorbed  in 
ig  his  story.  His  narrative  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  times 
fadch  he  lived.  Thucydides  is  subjective ;  he  values  facts  as 
arations  of  the  principles  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  his  own 
1 ;  he  gives  a  complete  delineation  of  his  own  sentiments ;  he 
feed  to  lead  and  direct  public  opinion,  "and  his  judgment  on 
ing  events  and  human  conduct  is  far  in  advance  of  his  age, 
far  more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  that  of  his 
smporaries. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

ZSNOFBON. — HIS  BIRTH.— COlfWECTION  WITH  SOCRATES. — JOINS  TH«  BZ7BDIT10II  Of 
CTRUS. — THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. — HIS  BISTORT  OF  IT. — AR6U1IEIIT  Of 
THE  WORK. — HIS  MANNER  OF  LIFE  IN  HIS  RETIREMENT  AT  8CILLUS. — THE  HELLENICS. 
— THE  CTROPJEDIA. — THE  MEMORABILIA  OF  SOCRATES. — THE  VIEW  OF  THE  SOCRATIC 
DOCTRINES  CONTAINED  IN  IT  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  PLATO.— OTHER  TREATISES  Of 
ZBROFHON  ~H3ENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  HIS  WDRE8.— CTESIAS. — HIS  WORKS  ON  A9STR1AI 
AND  PERSIAN  HISTORY,  AND  ON  THE  NATURAL  BISTORT  OF  INDIA,  OF  LITTLE  VALUE. 

Xenophon,  born  B.  c.  447. 

Xenophon  was  the  son  of  Grjllus,  a  native  Athenian.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  variously  stated.  Matthias  places  it  01.  IxudiL 
2,  B.  c.  447.*  Clinton  supposes  him  to  have  been  about  forty-two 
at  the  time  of  the  ^^  Anabasis/*  and  consequently  to  have  been 
bom  about  B.  c.  443.^  He  began  life  as  a  soldier,  and,  in  B.  G. 
424,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delium.^  In  the  flight  from  that 
disastrous  field,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  philosopher  Socrates.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship  between  these  distin- 
guished men.  To  whatever  other  instructors  he  owed  any  part 
of  his  education,  it  is  certain  that  he  derived  all  his  moral  and 
philosophical  principles  from  Socrates. 

Nothing  worthy  of  mention  is  known  respecting  him  until  B.  c. 
401,  when  he  joined  as  a  volunteer,  without  any  military  appoint- 
ment, the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon.  For  a  knowledge  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  motives  which  led  to  it,  we  are  indebted  to  his  own  history.* 
Proxenus,  a  young  man  of  great  ambition,  but  upright  principle, 
was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  having  come  to  Athens  to  study  under 
Gorgias,  formed  a  friendship  with  Xenophon.'    He  subsequently 

'  MatthisB,  Hbtory  of  Literature. 

*  Fasti  HeUenioi,  iL  89.  *  Thacyd.  iv.  96. 

*  Anab.  iiL  1.  •  Ibid.  ii.  6. 
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entered  the  service  of  Cyrus,  and  invited  his  Athenian  friend  to 
follow  his  example.  The  love  of  enterprise  so  natural  to  one  who 
"vras  at  heart  a  thorough  soldier,  together  with  the  political  troubles 
^hich  distracted  his  native  land,  tempted  him  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion which  scarcely  appears  consistent  with  Athenian  patriotism. 
Sefore  he  decided,  he  asked  the  advice  of  Socrates.  He,  strange 
to  say,  made  no  objection,  but  recommended  him  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle.  Xenophon  had  determined  to  go,  and  only 
asked  the  oracle  to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  to  in- 
sure success.  Xenophon  then  went  to  Sardis,  and  arrived  in  time 
to  join  the  expedition. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
met  the  Persians  at  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon.     The  Greeks  were 
Buccessful,  but  Cyrus  fell ;  and  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known, 
the  Orientals  fled,  and  left  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia.     By  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  the  Greek 
generals  were  thrown  into  captivity,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
It  was  at  this  desperate  crisis  that  the  qualifications  of  Xenophon 
pointed  him  out  as  the  one  to  rescue  them  from  their  difficulties. 
Impressed,  like  his   great  master,   with  the  idea  that  man's 
oonnsels  are  under  divine  direction,  he  dreamed  a  dream  which 
determined  him  to  persuade  the  officers  of  Proxenus  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  his  countrymen  and  lead  them  home.     This 
memorable  retreat  stamps  forever  the  character  of  Xenophon  as 
a  man  of  patient  endurance,  gentle  temper,  cool  resolution,  and 
firm  determination.     His  conduct  presents  a  striking  instance  of 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  call  forth  talents  which  have  been 
latent  only  because  no  opportunities  have  before  occurred  of  exhi- 
biting them.     He  showed  a  natural  fitness  for  stations  of  com- 
mand, and,  above  all,  that  important  qualification  of  an  officer 
— sympathy  with  the  soldier.     This  was  Xenophon's  philosophy; 
he  was  not  endowed  with  acute  analytical  powers;  he  was  not 
capable  of  deep  original  observation ;  his  views  of  philosophy  were 
even  what  might  be  termed  popular  and  superficial.     But  as  no 
one  has  surpassed  him  in  his  power  of  apprehending  and  appre- 
dating  the  practical  bearing  of  any  philosophical  question,  so  his 
oondnct  on  this  trying  occasion  proved  that  his  philosophy  had 
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a  practical  effect  upon  his  character.     His  philosophy  was  not 
80  mach  of  the  head  as  of  the  heart. 

As  the  retreat  itself  exhibits  Xenophon  as  a  great  commandcE^ 
80  his  history  entitles  him  to  rank  much  higher  as  an  historiaa 
than  as  a  theoretical  philosopher,  and  for  this  reason  he  m<Mi 
appropriately  finds  a  place  in  this  chapter.     His   simple  and 
natural  descriptions  of  the  countries  which  lay  on  the  line  of 
march,  are  doubtless  unimaginative,  and  have  none  of  the  glow- 
ing fervor  and  gorgeous  coloring  of  a  poetic  mind  inspired  witk 
the  natural  beauties  which  his  eyes  beheld  for  the  first  tima; 
but  they  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  a  simple  and  faithful  d»> 
lineation  of  nature,  and  are  for  that  reason  delightful.     Bm 
narrative  may  be  unpoetic,  but  it  is  never  prosy.     His  graphis 
power  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Flemish  painters ;  and 
few  are  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  their  art^ 
80  true  to  nature-— even  of  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  soar 
80  high  as  to  appreciate  fully  the  divine  creations  of  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Raphael.     His  interesting  account  of  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  and  varied  adventures  which  the  Greeks  met  with 
on  their  long  march ;  of  the  invincible  perseverance  with  whidi 
they  fought  their  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  territories  of 
hostile  tribes  not  inferior  to  themselves  in  valor ;  carries,  as  it 
were,  the  reader  with  him  through  the  very  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  the  story  of  the  return  is  enlivened  and  illustrated 
by  amusing  pictures  of  native  manners  and  customs,  almost  equal 
to  those  of  Herodotus  himself. 

The  difficulties  of  the  march  furnished  the  historian  with  a 
subject  worthy  of  his  pen.^  Rapid  rivers  were  crossed,  and  a 
passage  successfully  forced  through  the  dangerous  defiles  sad 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Taurus,  garrisoned  by  the  warlike  CarduchL 
Now  the  climate  suddenly  changed.  Relaxed  and  enervated  by 
the  burning  sun  of  Mesopotamia,  they  had  rapidly  ascended  to 
the  elevated  table-land  of  Armenia. 

The  snow  fell  and  buried  all  beneath  it,  a  bitter  wind  swept 
over  this  trackless  waste  of  snow,  and,  maimed  and  mutilated  by 
the  frost-bite,  many  died  of  cold  and  starvation.  At  length, 
after  severe  suffering,  the  army  was  toiling  up  the  sloping  sides 

'  Anab.  iv. 
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f  Mount  Thesbes,  the  front  ranks  had  just  reached  the  ridge, 
rhen  a  shout  of  joy  arose,  which  was  re-echoed  from  rank  to 
mnk  until  it  reached  the  rear.  They  had  seen  the  sea,  the 
HToad  waters  of  the  Euxine  lay  stretched  at  their  feet.  At  first 
Eenophon  and  the  rear  guard  were  alarmed,  thinking  that  they 
rere  attacked  by  the  enemy;  soon,  however,  they  heard  the 
vords,  ^xafta,  ^axafta  {the  «ea,  the  «ea),  and  men  and  officers 
lirew  themselves  into  each  other's  arms  with  tears  of  joy.  The 
N^diers  spontaneously  collected  stones,  and  raised  a  huge  mound 
IS  a  memorial  of  their  safety.  In  two  days  more  they  arrived  at 
Irapezus,  the  modem  Trebizond,  and  thence  the  main  army 
proceeded  to  Gerasus,  and  found  that  out  of  the  ten  thousand,  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  survived.  When  their  perils  were  over, 
tbe  unanimous  voice  of  the  army  wished  to  make  Xenophon  sole 
general,  but  he  prudently  declined  the  honor,  fearing  the  jeal- 
Msy  of  the  Spartans.     Ghirisophus  was  consequently  chosen. 

After  a  succession  of  events,  which  are  related  in  the  ^' Ana- 
lasis,"'  Xenophon  recruited  his  exhausted  resources  by  a  raid 
k  Lydia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  plunder  a  Persian  named 
Ajridates.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  narrow-minded  principle 
vhich  actuated  the  Greeks  in  their  conduct  towards  barbarians, 
ind  which  could  even  justify  to  a  man  of  piety  and  virtue  like 
Sienophon,  and  one  who  so  often  in  his  writings  expresses  a  con- 
tempt for  wealth,  an  act  of  downright  robbery.  This  unworthy 
szploit  seems  not  to  have  disturbed  his  conscience;  the  only 
nrcumstance  in  it  which  redounds  to  his  credit  is,  that  he  saw  in 
it  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others. 

During  this  expedition  the  army  had  marched  34,255  stadia 
[more  than  4000  miles),  and  the  time  consumed  in  it  was  one 
f  ear  and  three  months. 

It  was  never  the  good  fortune  of  Xenophon  to  return  to  Athens. 
Whilst  he  was  in  Asia  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon 
him.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  enmity  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
were  probably,  1.  The  knowledge  that  his  political  principles 
were  the  same  as  those  of  his  beloved  preceptor  Socrates ;  2.  His 
attachment  to  Sparta ;  for  Xenophon  was  with  Agesilaus  in  his 
Persian  campaign  (b.  c.  896),  and  he  fought  on  the  side  of  Sparta 

'  Anab.  niL  8. 
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against  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia.  The  gratefU 
Spartans  granted  him  an  estate  at  Scillus  near  Olympia.  Li 
this  secluded  retreat  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  leisure,  m 
horticulture,  in  the  management  of  his  household  property,  ia 
social  enjoyments,  and  active  field-sports ;  in  fact,  he  led  the  lift 
of  a  country  gentleman.  His  employments,  says  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  were  hunting,  entertaining  his  friends,  and  writing  his  his- 
tories. 

The  excitements  of  war  and  the  chase  are  naturally  alliel 
to  each  other,  the  one  as  a  serious  occupation,  the  other  as  i 
pastime.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  retired  soldier  became  t 
sportsman.  The  same  hearty  devotion  to  his  work,  which  girei 
such  life  and  spirit  to  the  details  of  the  '^  Anabasis,'*  imparts  t 
similar  charm  to  his  lighter  compositions.  Horses  and  hunting 
were  to  him  a  passion,  and  as  much  pleasure  is  derived  from  ha 
description  of  a  coursing  meeting,  as  from  that  of  a  mountain 
bivouac  in  the  snow,  and  as  much  practical  wisdom  on  the  sub- 
ject is  conveyed  in  his  advice  to  the  purchaser  of  a  horse,  or  the 
trainer  of  a  hound,  as  a  general  would  acquire  from  a  study  of 
his  campaigns. 

His  great  historical  work  is  his  Greek  history,  or  "  Hellenics." 
Valuable  as  this  is  for  the  exact  and  truthful  narrative  of  events 
which  it  contains,  and  pleasing  from  the  graceful  and  simple 
style  which  universally  distinguishes  the  works  of  him  whose 
Greek  is  the  purest  Attic  that  ever  was  written,  it  is  dry  and 
uninteresting  as  compared  with  the  "  Return  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand." He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  of  continuing  the 
history  of  Thucydides  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  author  of  it  would 
have  done,  if  the  tradition  related  by  Diogenes  be  true,  that  he 
was  the  editor  of  that  work  ;  but  we  miss  the  vigorous,  thoughtful, 
and  philosophical  mind  of  the  older  historian.  The  "  Hellenica" 
continue  the  history  of  Thucydides  as  far  as  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  (b.  c.  362). 

The  intimate  knowledge  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
respecting  Cyrus,  and  the  admiration  which  he  entertained  for  his 
character,  led  him  to  write  the  ^^Cyropaedia,"  an  historical  (Mr 
I^iilosophical  romance  founded  on  the  real  events  of  the  early  life 
of  that  prince.    It  may  be  conBidered  as  embodying  his  views  as 
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»  what  ought  to  be  the  education  of  a  youth  bom  to  high  rank 
ad  station ;  of  the  sentiments,  moral  and  religious,  which  shed  a 
Btre  over  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  of  the  political  principles 
liich  he  considered  best  adapted  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  a 
akte.  It  is  evident  that  he  admired  a  well-regulated  monarchy ; 
or  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  known  what  were  the 
rils  in  his  day,  as  well  of  licentious  democracy,  as  of  tyrannical 
Kgarchy.  But  the  institutions  which  he  describes  were  not  those 
liich  really  existed  in  Persia  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  but 
mre  constructed  after  an  ideal  model,  and  almost  as  unreal  as 
liOBO  in  the  '^Republic"  of  his  fellow-pupil  Plato. 

The  treatise  entitled  the  ^^Memorabilia"  of  Socrates,  is  a  view 
f  the  practical  side  of  the  Socratic  philosophy.  The  life  of  Xen« 
phon  had,  from  his  youth,  been  one  of  action  rather  than  of  rigid 
bought  and  severe  contemplation  ;  the  circumstances  into  which 
IB  was  thrown  led  him  to  independent  action  on  his  own  respon- 
ibOity,  rather  than  to  look  to  the  views  or  opinions  of  others. 
Hien  he  thought,  it  was  with  reference  to  immediately  acting 
pon  his  convictions,  and  therefore  his  mind  was  habitually  oc- 
npied  on  particular  cases  and  emergencies,  and  not  on  general 
rinciples.  Hence  he  thought  rapidly  rather  than  deeply.  Had 
s  been  a  moral  philosopher,  he  would  have  taken  the  casuistical 
de  of  moral  philosophy.  The  deficiency  which  Plato  left,  Xeno- 
hon  supplied.  His  mind  was  not  suited  for  analyzing  the  depths 
nd  developing  all  the  intricacies  of  Socratic  reasoning,  but  it  was 
dEeiently  acute  to  trace  it  and  follow  it  to  its  practical  results. 
lie  ^^  Memorabilia,"  therefore,  is  in  fact  a  defence  of  the  tendency 
F  the  Socratic  teaching,  and  the  teaching  itself  is  only  developed 
leidentally,  and  with  reference  to  this  end,  and  therefore  unsyste- 
latically,  and  in  the  form  of  detached  sayings  and  conversations ; 
■object  is  not  thoroughly  worked  out  as  it  is  in  the  dialogues  of 
Iftto. 

Oa  the  subject  of  morals,  there  was  a  complete  identity  of 
mtiment  between  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  although  the  philoso- 
hy  of  Plato  penetrated  far  deeper  than  that  of  Socrates,  yet  the 
4de  mind  of  the  latter  was  contained  in  that  of  the  former. 
Idn  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Xenophon  was  a  more  faithful 
eporUr  of  the  actual  Sooratio  sayings  than  Plato.    The  writings 
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of  Plato  present  a  vivid  picture  of  his  great  master,  but  his  Socra* 
tes  is  an  imaginary  character,  whilst  everything  which  the  phii 
and  honest  soldier-philosopher  gives  in  the  '^Memorabilia/*  is  not 
merely  Socratic,  but  actually  a  sentiment  expressed  in  the  v^ 
words  of  Socrates. 

If,  therefore,  the  "Memorabilia*'  presents  a  picture  of  the  me- 
thod of  instruction  which  Socrates  pursued,  and  of  the  practiod 
tendency  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  it  is  such  an  one  as 
would  be  delineated  by  a  mind  which  could  remember  and  retain 
his  words,  but  was  incapable  of  following  him  through  all  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysical  reasoning.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
good  common  sense,  who  was  so  far  a  philosopher  as  to  have 
culled  from  the  conversations  of  Socrates  all  that  had  a  practical 
bearing  upon  human  life  and  conduct.  It  is  the  offering  of  a 
religious  and  affectionate  heart,  who,  in  the  retirement  of  his  age, 
devoted  some  portion  of  his  time  to  rescue  the  memory  of  an 
injured  man  from  the  undeserved  imputations  of  immorality  and 
irreligion. 

Two  other  works  of  Xenophon  are  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
Socrates  : — 1.  The  "Apology,"  which  professes  to  contain  the 
substance  of  his  address  to  his  judges.  2.  The  "  Symposium,'* 
in  which  a  festive  meeting,  at  the  house  of  Gallias,  a  rich  Athenian, 
at  which  Socrates  is  present,  furnishes  an  occasion  for  exhibiting 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  philosopher's  character. 

In  the  dialogue  entitled  "  (Economicus,**  Socrates  is  also  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  characters,  and  thus  gives  a  sanction  to  die 
views  of  Xenophon  on  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  and  a  farm,  the 
regulation  of  a  household,  the  relative  duties  of  ¥rife  and  husband, 
and  their  respective  offices  as  rulers  and  directors  of  the  domes- 
tic economy. 

Two  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  constitutions,  and 
a  treatise  on  Athenian  ways  and  means,  proye  him  to  have  been 
as  prudent  in  the  science  of  government  and  political  economy, 
as  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  a  family  and  in  the  economy  of 
domestic  life  ;  and  in  an  imaginary  conversation  between  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  and  Simonides,  he  shows  himself  fully  impressed  with  the 
dangers  and  responsibilities  of  high  station* 

A  panegyric  on  his  friend  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  a  militaiy 
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work  on  the  duties  of  a  cavalry  officer,  and  his  books  on  horses 

sad  honting,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  complete 

ihe  list  of  works  which  bear  the  name  of  this  accomplished  man. 

All  are  characterized  by  good  sense,  clear  intellect,  a  capacity 

for  governing  others  and  influencing  men's  minds,  cheerful  activ- 

"   ity,  undaunted  spirit,  refined   taste,  unaffected  simplicity,  and, 

:   above  all,  devoted  piety.    He  was  too  business-like  to  be  a  poet,  too 

much  a  citizen  of  the  world  to  be  a  patriot,  too  practical  to  be  a 

.    deep  philosopher. 

Ctesias,  flourished  about  b.  g.  400. 

Ctesias  occupies  the  last  place  amongst  the  Greek  historical 
::  writers  belonging  to  this  period  of  literary  history.  Nothing 
i  remains  of  his  works  but  abridgments,  together  with  a  few  frag- 
^  ments,  preserved  by  Plutarch,  Athenreus,  and  others.  He  was  a 
Bative  of  Gnidus,  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon, 
lad  lived  some  time  at  the  court  of  Persia  as  domestic  physician 
to  Artaxerxes.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  access  to  the 
irchives  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  these  materials  he  composed, 
in  the  Ionian  dialect,  a  history  of  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  mon- 
archies, comprised  in  twenty-three  books,  and  extending  to  the 
jrear  B.  o.  398.^  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  parts  of  his 
narrative  in  the  works  of  other  authors,  it  must  have  been  of  but 
little  historical  value. 

The  accounts  contained  in  the  documents  and  state  papers, 
from  which  he  derived  his  information,  were  probably  highly 
colored,  and  exaggerated  by  national  vanity,  and  therefore  pre- 
sented as  untrue  a  picture  as  those  Greek  accounts  which  Ctesias 
professed  to  correct.  Statements,  differing  from  those  usually 
received,  are  made  by  him,  and  hence  by  some  who  place  implicit 
confidence  in  Herodotus,  he  has  been  accused  of  wilful  falsehood. 
But  Herodotus  was  credulous  as  well  as  truthful ;  he  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  misled  in  his  estimate  of  Persian  grandeur  and 
Greek  valor,  by  the  partiality  of  his  countrymen.  And  Ctesias, 
in  like  manner,  without  prejudice  to  his  honesty,  may  have  placed 
too  great  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Persian  records 
which  he  consulted. 

*  Strabo,  ziv. 
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The  history  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchy,  contained  in 
the  first  six  books  of  his  principal  work,  has  met  with  more  credit 
than  it  deserves,  as  it  I^as  been  accepted  by  the  majority  of  histo* 
rians  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Neyertheless,  it  is  per> 
fectly  irreconcilable  with  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  and  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  mythical  story  that  the  Assyrian  empire,  daring  a  period 
of  thirteen  centuries,  was  reigned  over  by  a  dynasty  of  thirty 
kings,  of  whom  Ninus  was  the  first ;  and  that  Sardanapalus,  tlie 
last  of  them,  whose  efieminate  and  luxurious  character  was  the 
type  of  them  all,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  thus  burnt  himself  and 
all  his  wealth  (b.  c.  876).  This  is  entirely  fable-— a  legend  of 
the  succeeding  victorious  dynasty.  According  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Assyrian  monarch  Sennacherib  did 
not  die  until  B.  c.  711,  and  this  event  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes.  Neither  Ninus  nor  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  also  reckons  that 
the  empire  had  lasted  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  at  the  time 
of  the  Median  revolt,  and  fixed  the  final  destruction  of  Ninevdi 
by  Cyaxares,  in  b.  c.  606.  Modern  discovery  will  probably 
still  more  satisfactorily  establish  how  undeserving  of  the  repnta- 
tion  which  it  has  hitherto  held  is  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  history 
of  Ctesias. 

He  left  another  shorter  work  on  the  natural  history  of  India,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  his  oriental  history,  an  analysis  is  extant, 
by  Photius  the  Byzantine.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  being 
derived  from  Persian  records  and  traditions,  and  not  from  original 
researches ;  and  thus  truth  and  fable  are  mingled  together.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  other  treatises,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
names  remain. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


BLOQUBRCE  A  FEATUIUE  OF  GREEK  LITERATUEB. — EXAMPLES. — SICILIAN  SCHOOLS  OF 
ELOQUENCE. — TISIAS  AND  CORAX. — GREEK  PROSE  IMPROVED  BT  THE  SOPHISTS. — 
FIRST  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC  AT  ATHENS  ESTABLISHED  BT  GORGIAS. — RIVALRT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  ORATORS  AND  PHILOSOPHERS.—ORATORT  ABUSED  DURING  PBLOFONNH* 
SIAN  WAR.— CONSTITUTION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  BCCLBSIA. — EXAM- 
FLBS. — THE  EXTERNALS  OF  ORATORY  MOST  APPRECIATED  BT  THE  ATHENIANS.— CARE 
TAKKN  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  ORATIONS. — NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN 
ORATOR. — ^THE  INFLX7BNCB  OF  FREE  INSTITUTIONS  ON  ORATORT. 

t.  Eloquence  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Greek 
^  literature,  whether  poetical,  historical,  or  philosophical.^  The 
I  heroes  of  Homer  are  all  orators.  The  very  philosophers,  who  de- 
spised eloquence,  and  were  the  rivals  of  the  orators,  could  not  help 
being  eloquent;  and  Cicero^  observes  that,  what  he  most  admired 
when  reading  the  "  Gorgias"  was,  that  Plato,  whilst  deriding  ora- 
tors, showed  himself  the  most  consummate  and  accomplished  orator 
of  them  all.  .Eloquence  gives  a  charm  to  the  romantic  narratives 
of  Herodotus,  the  philosophical  history  of  Thucydides,  and  the 
soldier-like  annals  of  Xenophon.  Doubtless,  also,  the  traditions 
of  Solon,  Pisistratus,  Glisthenes,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  inspired  the 
orators  of  the  flourishing  period,  and  their  skill  was  nurtured  by 
the  necessities  of  a  free  constitution. 

But  Greek  eloquence,  in  its  perfection,  owes  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Thucydides.  Cicero,^  indeed,  denies  that  any  rhe- 
torician drew  the  principles  of  his  art  from  the  speeches  of 
Thucydides.  He  affirms  that  they  contain  so  many  obscure  and 
recondite  sentiments  that  they  can  scarcely  be  understood.  But 
this  very  obscurity  arises  from  that  condensation  of  thought 
which  distinguishes  Greek  orators  from  the  more  diffuse  and  easy 
style  of  Roman  or  modern  eloquence.  If  to  the  closely-packed 
thought  of  Thucydides  be  added  the  elaborate  polish  which  marks 

'  I>e Orat  iL  13, 14.  'Ibid.Lx.  •Cio.Orat.9. 
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the  style  of  the  Greek  orators  universally,  the  result  exhibits  all 
the  qualities  which  command  our  admiration.  The  style  of 
Thucydides  is  exactly  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  educate  an 
orator  in  the  severe  principles  of  his  art,  because  it  is  at  once 
suggestive  of  thought  and  an  aid  to  reflection.  The  tradition  is 
by  no  means  an  improbable  one,  that  Demosthenes  transcribed 
his  history  eight  times ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  speeches  of 
Thucydides  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "  Rhetoric"  of 
Aristotle,  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  assertion  of  Cicero. 

But  although  the  Greeks  were  by  natxire  orators,  as  they  were 
by  nature  poets,  oratory,  as  an  art,  was  of  Sicilian  origin.  At 
an  early  period  eloquence  had  been  cultivated  in  those  states  of 
Sicily  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  had  become 
democratic.^  Regular  schools  of  rhetoric  had  been  founded  by 
Tisias  and  Corax,'  and  their  teaching  had  begun  to  assume  a 
systematic  form.  From  Sicily  rhetorical  science  found  its  way 
to  Athens,  which  had  then  become  the  home  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  Greece,  by  this  time,  was  prepared  for  its  reception; 
for  although  the  literature  of  the  age  was  still  tinged  with  a 
poetic  coloring,  prose  had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

For  whatever  errors  the  sophists  were  responsible,  however 
superficial  their  philosophy  may  have  been,  the  praise  is,  at  least, 
due  to  them  of  having  imparted  a  beauty  and  finish  to  prose 
composition,  which  it  did  not  possess  before. 

The  first  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens  was  established  by  Gor- 
gias  of  Leontium.*  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  periodic  style, 
and  analyzed  the  principles  of  rhetorical  rhythm,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon/ 
Amongst  those  who  attended  his  instructions  were  Gritias  and 
Alcibiades,  both  of  whom  were  celebrated  for  their  powers  of 
oratory.  Two  declamations  ascribed  to  him  are  still  extant,  the 
titles  of  which  are  'Exitftn  fy««/itor  and  Uaxaftrfiovf  anoxoyCa.'  They 
are  mere  rhetorical  exercises  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles 
of  the  science  which  he  taught.     The  other  sophists  of  that 

»  B.  c.  472-465.  ■  Cio.  de  Orat.  i.  20. 

*  Matthia,  History  of  Literature.  *  Cic.  Or.  52. 

*  Beiske,  Orat  viiL 
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eriod,  who  were  most  celebrated  as  rhetorical  teachers,  were 
'rotagoras  of  Abdera,  Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon,  Prodicus  of 
!eos,  and  Hippias  of  Elis. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  all  the  rhetorical  teaching  being  in 
le  bands  of  the  sophists,  that  the  irreconcilable  rivalry  subsisted 
etween  them  and  their  bitter  enemies,  the  philosophers,  and 
lat  prejudice  which  was  properly  due  only  to  their  ostentatious 
ad  superficial  philosophy  was  directed  against  eloquence  itself. 
The  philosophers,"  writes  Cicero,  "despised  eloquence — ^the 
rators  wisdom ;"  but  notwithstanding  this  opposition,  eloquence 
^as  so  congenial  to  Athenian  tastes,  and  so  adapted  to  the  wants 
F  their  democratic  constitution,  that  it  rapidly  advanced  to  ma- 
nrity  both  in  practice  and  theory. 

Among  those  who  were  celebrated  for  eloquence,  Cicero* 
numerates  Solon,  Pisistratus,  Clisthenes,  Pericles,  Critias,  The* 
unenes,  and  Alcibiades,  to  whose  oratorical  powers  Demosthe- 
168*  also  bears  testimony.  The  characteristic  features  of  their 
tyle,  he  describes  as  subtlety,  acuteness,  and  brevity,  copious- 
less  of  ideas  rather  than  of  words.  Respecting  the  accuracy  of 
his  criticism  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  for  the  specimens 
rhich  have  come  down  to  us  in  history  are  but  the  probable  sen- 
bnents  of  the  speaker  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  historian. 

Oratory,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  most  abused 
taring  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pericles,  indeed,  possessed  the 
hree  oratorical  qualifications — ^honesty,  talent,  and  patriotism.^ 
liB  moral  qualities,  therefore,  prevented  him  from  abusing  the 
tbility  with  which  he  influenced  the  popular  will.  His  succes- 
lors,  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus,  were  men  of  talent,  but  mere  mob- 
nrators ;  their  eloquence  was  of  that  noisy  and  vulgar  kind 
rhich  carries  with  it  the  feelings  of  a  mixed  multitude ;  but  they 
fere  grovelling,  self-interested,  unprincipled.  Alcibiades,  whose 
irilliant  eloquence  was  of  a  totally  different  stamp— that  of  a 
wlished  and  well-educated  Athenian  gentleman — had,  neverthe- 
680,  no  more  honesty  than  the  baser  demagogues,  for  he  cared 
wlj  to  gratify  his  ostentatious  ambition.  And  Cleophon,  who 
lext  came  upon  the  public  stage,  was  worse  than  all ;  for  not 
wlj  had  he  no  honesty  and  patriotism,  but  his  oratorical  powers 

I  De  Clar.  Or.  7 ;  De  Orat  iL  22.       *  Dem.  c.  Mid.       *  Arist.  Rhet  i. 
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inferior  likewise ;  he  was  made  what  he  was,  not  by  his  owi 
libilideB,  bat  by  the  circnmstances  of  the  times. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  Athenian  oratory,  it  is  necesaaiy 
to  consider  what  was  the  principal  field  for  its  exercise.  The 
eonstitntion  of  the  Athenian  ecclesia  was  a  yery  remarkable  one. 
More  than  six  thousand  citizens,  possessed  of  irresponsible  poli- 
tical power,  to  whom  all  those  entrusted  with  the  adniinistratioD 
ci  public  affairs  were  responsible,  were  met  together  to  decide 
some  question  which  involved  their  most  important  interests, 
perhaps  their  national  existence.  They  were  prepared  to  listea 
with  breathless  attention  if  the  orator  was  skilful  enough  to  gtia 
the  ear  of  the  assembly ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  interrupt, 
with  noise  and  clamor,  if  his  arguments  or  recommendations  were  |[ 
nnpalatable.  Its  numbers  prevented  it  from  bearing  the  remot- 
est resemblance  to  the  calm,  business-like,  deliberative  bodies  of  i 
modem  times  ;  and  yet,  except  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  unlike 
a  mob,  for  it  was  composed  of  totally  different  elements.  Every 
one  of  these  six  thousand  Athenian  citizens  prided  himself  oo 
being  a  gentleman  by  birth,  station,  and  occupation.  He  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  man  of  education,  and  taste,  and  refined 
pursuits.  He  was  accustomed  to  weigh  e^ddence,  as  a  dicast  in 
the  courts  of  law ;  he  was  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
literature,  as  set  before  him  in  his  favorite  amusement — the 
drama.  He  was  accustomed  to  exercise  his  taste  in  literary 
criticism.  He  could  enjoy  the  tragic  grandeur  of  ^schylus,  and 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  the  racy  wit  of  Aristophanes. 
He  was,  therefore,  quite  as  capable  of  criticizing  the  arguments 
and  the  literary  powers  of  the  orator. 

Moreover,  the  Athenian  governed  himself,  and  not  only  him- 
self, but  the  allies  over  whom  he  claimed  an  imperial  supremacy. 
He  could  form  a  judgment  upon  all  the  bearings,  and  could  enter 
into  all  the  merits  of  each  political  question,  foreign  and  domestic, 
whether  of  war,  or  peace,  or  commerce,  or  finance,  and  knew  that  on 
his  decision  rested  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  his  own  personal 
prosperity.  And,  besides  all  this,  not  a  few  of  this  remarkable 
people  took  the  same  interest  in  abstract  philosophical  questions 
which  they  did  in  the  stirring  transactions  of  real  life ;  to  many 
of  them  philosophical  studies  were  the  amusements  of  their  lei- 
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■e  hours*  These,  then,  were  prepared  to  weigh  the  arguments 
the  orator  in  a  cahn  philosophical  spirit ;  they  were  not  likely 
be  led  away  by  mere  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice,  or  by 
pical  fallacies,  however  artfully  concealed,  and  whilst  they  were 
alified  to  admire  the  true  beauties  of  oratory,  they  would  not 
pleased  by  bad  taste  or  meretricious  ornament. 
The  Athenian  S^/Mf,  in  fact,  combined  the  good  and  bad  points 
the  character  of  a  populace,  with  the  distinguishing  features 
an  educated  deliberative  assembly.  It  appreciated,  as  the 
pnlace  of  all  nations  usually  does,  strong  and  manly  common 
lee,  an  earnestness  such  as  inspires  the  hearer  with  confidence 
the  sincerity  of  the  orator,  and  the  reality  of  his  views.  It 
nired  boldness  in  grappling  with  difficulties,  fearless  devotion  to 
I  cause  of  liberty,  and  talent  for  forcible  and  homely  illustra- 
DB.  At  the  same  time  it  was  easily  persuaded,  was  quick  at 
dng  offence,  and  was  readily  led  away  by  the  grossest  flattery. 
le  history  of  the  upright  and  truthful  Thucydides  abounds  in 
Mages  which  assert  that  too  often  the  popular  speakers  and 
magogues  thought  much  more  of  what  would  give  immediate 
MLBure  to  their  hearers,  than  of  what  would  advance  the  best 
erests  of  the  commonwealth.  Isocrates  asserts  that  those  dema- 
jues  who  were  the  worst  morally,  and  the  most  contemptible 
ellectually,  were  the  most  popular.  And  Aristophanes*  de- 
ares  that  the  office  of  a  popular  leader  is  suited  neither  for  an 
ncated  nor  a  moral  man,  but  only  for  an  illiterate  scoundrel. 
ese  strong  expressions  may,  perhaps,  be  the  exaggerations  in 
ich  a  popular  rhetorician  and  a  comic  writer  would  be  likely  to 
lulge,  but  still  the  examples  with  which  history  furnishes  us 
)Ye  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  true. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Athenian  demus  was  liable  to  be 
ajed  by  all  the  worst  passions  which  have  influenced  the  popu- 
m  of  any  nation  either  ancient  or  modem.  Pericles,  in  his 
leral  oration,  feared  to  praise  in  a  direct  manner  those  who 
1  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  lest  he 
Mild  provoke  the  mean  and  petty  jealousy  of  the  sovereign 
ople.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  flatter  the  national  pride,  and 
ten  he  had  thus  excited  their  sentiments  of  approbation,  skil- 

^  Aristoph.  de  Pace,  v.  i. ;  £qa.  188. 
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fiillj  to  divert  them  from  their  course  towards  those  whom  he 
wished  to  eulogize ;  and  even  in  those  speeches  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits such  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of 
public  business,  he  condescends  to  recommend  his  statesman-like 
views  by  extolling  the  glories  of  Athenian  supremacy.  The 
hollow  and  selfish  arguments  of  Cleon,  in  the  case  of  the  Mity- 
leneans,  prove  how  easily  the  Athenian  people  was  misled  by 
fallacies  when  they  were  on  the  side  of  self-interest.  The  still 
more  savage  decree  against  the  ill-fated  Melians  is  a  stronger 
proof  that  it  was  almost  destitute  of  moral  principles  and  human 
sympathies.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  theatrical  funds  were 
guarded,  by  attaching  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  mere  proposal 
of  their  repeal,  is  a  proof  that  Athenian  patriotism  would  always 
give  way  when  the  question  was  the  loss  of  any  favorite  gratifi- 
cation. However  stern  and  pressing  the  necessities  of  the  case 
might  be,  the  Athenian  citizen  would  not  resign,  for  his  country's 
sake,  the  accustomed  feast,  or  the  favorite  spectacle. 

Even  the  maintenance  of  their  naval  supremacy,  on  which 
their  proud  national  position  was  founded,  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  risk  of  curtailing  the  daily  fee  which  the  dicasts 
received  for  attendance  in  the  courts  of  law  as  jurymen. 

Agor,    Put  case, — a  brace  of  orators  arose, 

And  one  thus  uttered  him — Tis  fit  we  manned 
A  fleet.    The  other — Sirs,  the  dicasts  must  not 
Curtail  them  of  their  fee — how  went  the  issue  ? 
Mark  I  the  ship-advocate  is  quashed  anon — 
Look  to  the  fee-commander — he  hath  gained 
Uis  cause,  and  gone  about  his  business  presently. 

Arist.  KnighUf  v.  2  (Mitchell). 

The  levity  and  fickleness  with  which  the  demus  would  change 
their  favorites,  according  as  one  outbid  the  other  in  the  contest 
for  popular  favor,  is  graphically  described  in  another  scene  of  the 
same  comedy,'  too  long  for  quotation  here.  One  offers  to  steal 
bread,  and  give  it  to  Demus,  to  provide  him  with  a  soft  cushion 
to  sit  on,  and  to  buy  him  a  pair  of  shoes;  the  other,  by  trade  a 
tanner,  throws  around  his  shoulders  a  cloak,  which  Demus  in- 
dignantly refuses,  because  It  smells  so  strong  of  leather,  and 

>  Aristoph.  Knights,  742. 
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>W8  it  np  with  the  offer  of  a  dish  of  fees  as  a  reward  for — 
ig  nothing.  Alternate  bribes  follow  in  rapid  succession  ;  a 
of  salye  for  his  poor  shins,  bruised  by  kicking  and  squeezing 
;he  ecclesia ;  a  hare's  tail  to  wipe  the  rheum  from  his  dear 
e  eyes — a  useful  present  where  so  many  of  the  population, 
ig  to  the  dust  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  soil,  suffered  from 
thalmia.  Gleon  then  is  anxious  to  pull  out  his  gray  hairs, 
make  him  young  again,  and  both  vying  with  each  other  in 
ility,  are  eager  that  he  should  use  the  hair  of  their  heads  for 
irpose  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  dark  side  of  the  Athe- 
i  character  laid  them  open  to  the  deceitful  flatteries  of  do- 
ing men,  and  at  the  same  time  tempted  and  encouraged  the 
or  to  become  a  demagogue,  and  the  man  of  talent,  who  was 
itious  of  influence,  to  pursue  crooked  and  dishonest  paths  to 
nlarity.  Nor  did  they  only  make  use  of  the  common  arts  of 
oric,  but  put  in  action  every  legislative  enactment  and  form 
ransacting  public  business  which  would  assist  them  in  gaining 
r  ends.  The  intriguing  Alcibiades,  on  one  occasion,'  per- 
led  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  to  deny  that  they  had 
ipotentiary  powers,  in  contradiction  of  their  former  asser- 
8,  in  order  that  the  assembly  might  suspect  them  of  insin- 
ty.  Thus  an  alliance  was  concluded  with  Argos,  in  opposition 
lie  views  of  the  judicious  Nicias.  Cleon,  in  the  case  of  Mi- 
neans,'  and  Nicias,  on  the  question  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,^ 
not  hesitate  to  propose  the  reversal  of  the  vote  which  the 
mbly  had  already  passed,  although  such  a  proposal  was  irre- 
df  and  informal.  And  that  wise  statesman  and  prudent 
nral,  when  he  sent  from  Sicily  requesting  a  reinforcement  or 
recall  of  the  army,  was  so  alive  to  the  danger  that  the  fidelity 
18  messengers  might  be  tampered  with,  or  themselves  puzzled 
abashed  by  the  cross-examining  of  adverse  orators,  and  thus 
of  giving  a  correct  account  of  his  views,  forwarded  his  dis- 
ih^  in  writing ;  a  proceeding  which,  by  Thucydides  mention- 
it,*  we  may  presume  to  have  been  unusual. 
ji  orator  would  even  be  guilty  of  mean  and  dishonest  subter- 
m;  he  would  cause  the  terms  of  a  decree  to  be  altered  so  as  to 

«  Thucyd.  ▼.  45.  •  Ibid.  iii.  37. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  14.  '  Ibid.  vii.  8. 
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suit  his  purpose,^  or  one  part  to  be  read  by  the  derk  in  couiti 
and  the  other  omitted ;  he  would  deceive  the  ecclesia  as  to  the 
real  object  of  a  measure  proposed  for  consideration,  or  keep  it  in 
entire  ignorance  as  to  its  purport,  by  not  having  the  bill  read  by 
the  proper  officer. 

Whilst  such  were  the  bad  points  which  laid  snares  for  the  ho? 
nesty  of  a  popular  orator,  and  tempted  him  to  go  astray  from  the 
strict  path  of  duty,  and  such  the  practices  which  custom  sanctioned, 
the  orator  had  also  to  bear  in  mind  those  circumstances  favorable 
to  a  better  style  of  oratory,  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
He  could  not  forget  that  he  was  addressing  an  audience,  many 
of  whom  were  possessed  of  a  sound,  vigorous,  and  cultivated  in- 
tellect ;  that  there  were  many  who  could  detect  and  expose  a 
sophism ;  who  were  morally  competent  to  admire  and  applaud 
uncompromising  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  intel* 
lectually  fitted  to  appreciate  logical  acuteness,  correctness  of 
taste,  elegance  of  style,  and  all  the  graces  of  the  most  finished 
eloquence. 

In  every  stage  of  Athenian  oratory,  whenever  an  opportunity 
is  afibrded  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  orator's  character,  we 
are  unavoidably  struck  with  the  fact  that  men  of  such  opposite 
qualities  could  command  a  hearing.  At  that  period,  when  the 
influence  of  demagogues  was  especially  triumphant,  the  same 
people  which  could  vote  at  the  will  of  the  vulgar  and  vain-glori- 
ous Cleon,  listened  also  with  respect  to  the  finished  oratory  and 
statesman-like  policy  of  Pericles,  and  saw  in  him  a  true  friend  of 
popular  liberty.  They  could  be  pleased  with  the  narrow-minded 
flattery  of  the  former,  and  yet  were  not  insensible  to  the  liberal 
views  of  the  latter.  They  could  assent  to  the  ambitious  proposab 
of  the  intriguing  Alcibiades,  and  yet  consider  calmly  the  wise 
and  prudent  measures  of  the  far-sighted  Nicias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Athenians  not  only  attended  the  ecclesia, 
with  a  view  to  public  business,  or  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
question  before  them,  and  to  vote  according  to  their  convictions, 
but  that  they  took  pleasure  in  the  strife  of  words ;  they  looked 
upon  the  debate  as  a  contest  in  which  the  combatants  were  striv- 

'  See  Note  in  Mitch.  Aristoph.  Equit  734. 
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ing  for  Tiotory,  and  they  did  not  care  sufficiently  whether  or  no 
victory  was  on  the  side  of  truth. 

But  it  is  also  eyident,  from  the  instructions  of  the  earlier 
ilietoricians,  and  from  the  care  which  Aristotle  took  to  uphold 
the  importance  of  argumentative  proof,  that  the  Athenian  people 
derived  their  principal  pleasure  from  the  externals  of  oratory, 
the  grace  of  delivery,  and  the  charms  of  language  and  style. 
The  Greek  ear  was  probably  more  sensitive  than  that  of  any 
other  nation.  The  same  appreciation  of  time  and  tune  which 
«mld  distinguish  the  most  delicate  modulations  of  metrical  poetry, 
€Oiild  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  prose  sentence,  and  according 
IB  the  clauses  were  well-balanced  or  the  reverse,  be  pleased  or 
•Sended. 

The  rules  which  Aristotle  lays  down  in  his  "  Rhetoric,"*  shows 
how  critical  and  well-tuned  was  the  Athenian  ear.  Even  false 
mtitheses,  in  which  sound  entirely  took  the  place  of  sense,  were 
eonsidered  by  that  consummate  critic  as  not  altogether  deficient  in 
oratorical  beauty.  Longinus  quotes  a  sentence  from  an  oration 
of  Demosthenes,*  the  rhythm  of  which  he  considers  so  perfect, 
that  the  mere  omission  or  transposition  of  a  word  would  destroy 
its  cadence.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  accent  and  pronunciation, 
it  is  imjpossible  to  discover  the  principles  on  which  this  assertion  is 
founded,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  sentence  in  any 
modem  orator  of  which  the  structure  might  not  be  so  slightly 
altered  without  diminution  of  effect  or  beauty. 

We  can  scarcely  understand  the  patient  study  and  elaborate 
care  with  which  the  Athenian  orators  worked  up  their  speeches. 
With  us  a  speech  is  more  effective  in  proportion  as  it  bears 
marks  of  being  ez  tempore;  natural  and  unstudied  simplicity, 
a  burst  of  passionate  eloquence  which  seems  to  come  from  the 
heart,  is  more  captivating  and  convincing  than  the  most  polished 
periods ;  nor  is  the  effect  diminished  by  that  degree  of  roughness 
which  distinguishes  nature  from  art.  Many  of  the  most  prac- 
tised speakers  of  modern  times  owe  their  persuasiveness,  not  so 
much  to  what  are  called  the  graces  of  oratory,  as  to  the  business- 
like character  which  pervades  their  addresses.  A  modem  orator 
studies  his  subject,  and  makes  himself  master  of  all  its  bearings ; 

'  Bhetorio,  book  liL  *  Demos,  de  Sabl.  (  39. 
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he  furnishes  himself  with  arguments,  and  examples,  and  facta, 
and  illustrations,  but  he  generally  trusts  to  his  own  powers  to 
find  language  when  the  occasion  arrives,  or,  at  most,  only  pre- 
pares some  passages  to  serve  as  resting-places,  or  a  comprehen- 
sive summary  of  his  arguments  to  serve  as  a  peroration. 

The  Greek  orator,  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  the  Athenian 
orator,  for  oratory  flourished  only  in  Athens,  composed  and 
wrote  his  speech  in  private,  before  he  delivered  it  in  public ;  he 
bestowed  the  same  care  on  it  which  he  would  on  an  essay  in- 
tended for  publication.  Some  of  the  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  us  were  written  as  rhetorical  exercises,  and  never  spoken 
at  all ;  others  were  written  by  one  man  and  delivered  by  another. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  in  which 
are  displayed  the  most  exquisite  graces  of  style  and  the  greatest 
perfection  of  composition.  "  That  great  orator,"  says  Cicero,' 
"and  perfect  teacher  nursed  his  talents  within  the  walls  of  his 
house;  the  light  of  the  forum  shone  not  on  his  glory." 

From  the  mixed  character  of  the  audience  which  the  Athe- 
nian orator  was  called  upon  to  influence  in  the  public  assembly, 
it  is  clear  that  he  needed  many  high  qualifications.  Quickness 
and  tact  in  observing  the  state  of  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
assembly,  and  in  adapting  and  accommodating  himself  to  it,  % 
comprehensive  and  retentive  memory,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  a  command  over  the  powerful  resources  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  a  wide  range  of  political  and  historical 
information.  The  various  subjects  enumerated  by  Cicero"  as 
necessary  for  an  accomplished  orator,  were  studied  by  the  Greek 
orators  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  sum- 
mary enumeration  of  topics  in  the  "Rhetoric"  of  Aristotle,  that 
not  only  a  sound  liberal  education,  but  a  long  course  of  prepara- 
tory study,  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  an  orator 
for  his  profession. 

Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  intense  devotion 
to  this  art  or  science  prevailed.  In  a  republic  in  which  the 
people  were  "all  in  all,  and  every  measure  was  to  be  submitted  to 
their  approbation,  there  was  but  this  one  road  to  civil  eminence. 
To  influence  the  masses  and  lead  their  will  in  whatever  direction 

>  Cio.  de  Olarn  Orat  viii.  >  Cio.  de  Orat  L  34. 
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he  pleased,  was  necessarily  the  great  ambition  of  every  able 
Athenian.  The  experience  of  the  statesman,  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislator,  the  cultivation  even  of  the  mere  man  of  literary  taste 
were  useless  and  powerless  unless  recommended  by  eloquence. 
Moreover,  eloquence  was  not  only  in  civil  life  the  avenue  to  dis- 
tinction, but,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  also  indispensable  to  the 
military  man.  The  general  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  therefore  owed  his  position  not  only  to  his  reputation  as  a 
warrior,  but  to  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  the  ecclesia. 
The  harangues  of  military  commanders,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  history,  prove  that  the  success  of  a  campaign  depended 
not  only  upon  the  maintenance  of  discipline  as  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary command,  but  on  kindling  the  ardor  of  the  soldiery  by  elo- 
quent appeals  to  their  enthusiasm  and  patriotism. 

In  the  council  of  war  he  had  to  deal  with  officers  who  were 
almost  on  an  equality  with  himself,  subordinate,  indeed,  profes- 
sionally, but  nevertheless  quite  his  equals  as  Athenian  citizens. 
The  persuasiveness,  therefore,  and  skill  of  the  orator  were  on 
aH  accounts  of  no  small  importance  to  enforce  his  authority  as  a 
general. 

Greek  eloquence  arose  and  flourished  during  the  period  of 
Greek  liberty.  It  did  not  entirely  decay  until  Athenian  inde- 
pendence was  utterly  crushed.  Both  died  together.  Freedom 
has  always  been  favorable  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  ora- 
tory. It  finds  no  place  under  tyranny  or  absolutism,  for  there 
are  none  to  whom  to  address  the  language  either  of  persuasion  or 
conviction ;  it  languishes  unless  encouraged  by  the  approbation 
of  numbers,  or  excited  by  the  antagonism  of  debate.  Hence, 
whilst  oratory  flourished  under  the  protection  of  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, Sparta  never  produced  an  orator;  and  that  terse  and 
vigorous,  but  ungraceful  and  unadorned  style  of  speech,  the 
nunc  of  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  was  alone  congenial  to 
the  oligarchal  system  of  Lacedaemon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EA&LnEST  WRITTEN  ORATIONS. — ANTIPHON. — HIS  LIFS  AND  OCCXTPATIOH. — EESEXBLASCC 
OF  HI8  STYLE  TO  THAT  OF  THUCTDIDES. — ANDOCIDB8. — HIS  LIFE,  POLITICSt  AHD 
DATES  OF  HIS  EXTANT  ORATIONS. — HIS  TROUBLES  AND  EXILE. — VALUK  OF  HIS  OEA 
TION8. — LTSIA8. — MIGRATES  TO  THURII. — IS  EXILED,  AND  RETURNS  TO  ATHENS.— 
ASSISTS  THRASTBULU8  AND  BIS  PARTY. — HIS  STYLE. — INFLUENCE  OF  BXRODOTTS  QX 
IT. — INFLUENCE  OF  I80CRATES  ON  ORATORY. — VARIOUS  CRITICISMS  ON  BIS  STYLE.— 
BIS  LIFE  AND  SUICIDE. — ISAUS. — LITTLE  KNOWN  OF  HIS  LIFX.^HK  WAS  A  FUPa 
OF  LYSLAS  AND  ISOCRATES,  AND  INSTRUCTOR  OF  DEM08TBXNE8. 

The  first  orators  who  are  said  to  have  composed  and  delivered 
written  orations  are  Aristophon,  Cleophon,  Gallistratus,  and 
Ph»ax,*  but  no  fragments  of  their  works  remain.  The  earliest 
speeches  which  are  now  extant  are  fifteen  by  Antiphon,  and  foi(r 
by  Andocides. 

Antiphon,  born  b.  o.  479. 

Antiphon  was  a  native  of  the  Attic  borough  Rhamnus.  Hifl 
father  was  Sophilus,  a  sophist ;  and  to  him  he  owed  the  principal 
part  of  his  education.  He  was  rather  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
composer  of  orations,  than  an  orator.  The  great  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  as  an  instructor,  was  to  substitute  a  practi- 
cal, searching,  and  argumentative  style  of  speaking  for  that  showy 
and  ornate  oratory,  which  was  taught  by  the  sophists ;  in  this, 
therefore,  he  was  their  rival ;  and  the  effect  of  his  teaching  may 
be  seen  in  the  terse  and  logical  speeches  interspersed  throughoat 
the  history  of  his  pupU,  Thucydides. 

In  the  revolutionary  period  (B.  c.  411),*  which  preceded  the 
reign  of  terror  at  Athens,  the  influence  of  Antiphon  was  directed 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Four  hundred.  "WTien  the  power  of 
his  party  was  overthrown,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and,  after 
an  able  defence'  (the  only  oration  which  he  ever  delivered),  was 

>  Haithitt,  HiBtoiy  of  Literature.  *  Thaoyd.  viiL  68. 
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condemned  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and  his  children 
pronounced  infamous  (arc/iot). 

Of  the  fifteen  orations  extant  composed  by  him,  three  were 
irritten  for  clients,  and  twelve  are  merely  rhetorical  exercises, 
composed  for  the  sake  of  practical  instruction.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  tetralogies ;  the  cases  to  which  they  relate  are 
imaginary,  and  all  have  .the  supposed  commission  of  murder  for 
their  subject. 

The  custom  of  professional  orators  writing  speeches  for  clients 
arose  from  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  in  which  the  par- 
tis to  the  suit  were  not  represented  by  counsel,  but  addressed 
the  dicasts  in  person.  Hence,  if  not  possessed  of  oratorical 
talents,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  skill  of  some 
practised  rhetorician.  Antiphon  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  received  a  fee  for  this  assistance ;  but  if  so,  his  example  was 
afterwards  generally  followed.  The  style  of  Antiphon  is  per- 
spicuous, natural,  pathetic,  and  forcible;  his  reasoning  close, 
logical,  and  convincing,  just  such  as,  making  allowance  for  dif- 
ferent minds,  we  might  expect  would  have  given  birth  to  that  of 
Thucydides,  and  through  him  to  that  of  Demosthenes. .  He  may 
be  considered  the  parent  of  practical  oratory,  as  opposed  to  that 
mere  ornamental  brilliance  which  the  sophists  considered  its 
essential  quality.  The  absence  of  ornament  may  perhaps  produce 
an  effect  of  hardness  and  want  of  grace,  but  still  there  is  a  busi- 
ness-like reality  which  keeps  up  a  strong  interest,,  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  forget  the  object  which  he  earnestly  and  steadily 
keeps  in  view. 

Andocidbs,  bom  b.  c.  467. 

Andocides  was  of  noble  family,  and  was  bom  at  Athens. 
Like  Antiphon,  he  was  attached  to  the  oligarchal  party,  and  his 
political  sentiments  involved  him  in  the  accusation  brought  against 
Alcibiades  by  the  supporters  of  democracy,  of  having  mutilated 
the  Hermae.  The  oration  which  he  delivered  in  his  own  defence 
•gainst  this  charge,  B.  c.  415,  is  one  of  the  four  still  extant. 
The  following  arie  the  titles  of  the  other  three,  and  the  dates  when 
they  were  spoken. 

Against  Alcibiades,  B.  o.  416 ;  on  his  own  return  to  Athens, 
24 
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B*  c.  411 ;  on  peace  with  Lacedsemon,  B.  c.  393,*  or  B.  c.  391.* 
His  life  was  chequered  by  misfortunes,  numerous  even  for  the 
troubled  times  in  which  he  lived,  but  they  were  principally  oving 
to  his  own  political  insincerity.  Whether  an  accomplice  or  not, 
in  the  impiety  of  Alcibiades,  he  was  sentenced  to  civil  disfnA- 
chisement,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  And  when  the 
establishment  of  the  Four  hundred  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his 
own  party,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  their  confidence. 
His  conduct,  during  his  exile,  was  suspected  even  by  his  friends, 
and  although  he  returned  to  Athens,  trusting  to  their  protection, 
the  oligarchal  party  brought  him  to  trial,  and  he  only  saved  his 
life  by  taking  sanctuary  at  the  altar.  Four  times  in  all  he  was 
banished  from  Athens,  and  at  last  died  in  exile.  The  orations  of 
Andocides  have  little  to  recommend  them  in  point  of  style  and 
oratorical  skill,  but  are  invaluable  on  account  of  the  historical 
and  political  information  which  they  contain. 

Lysias,  bom  b.  c.  458. 

Lysias  was  the  son  of  Gephalus,  a  Syracusan,  who  was  resident 
at  Athens.  He  was  born  in  that  city,  and  was  natui*alized,  al- 
though not  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  enfranchised  citi- 
len.  He  was  one  of  the  colonists  who,  together  with  Herodotos, 
went  to  Thurii,  B.  c.  443,  where  he  remained  until  B.  c.  411,  and 
studied  rhetoric  under  Tisias.  His  political  principles  were 
democratical,  and  when  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse 
caused  the  ascendancy  of  Dorian  politics  in  Magna  Grsecia  and 
Sicily,  he  was  exiled  from  Thurii,  and  returned  to  Athens. 

In  the  colonies  and  inferior  states,  all  the  partisans  of  Athens 
were  democratical,  as  all  the  friends  of  Sparta  were  oligarchal; 
and  hence,  when  he  arrived  at  Athens,  he  found  a  state  of  things 
entirely  opposed  to  his  political  sentiments.  The  revolution  tock 
place,  and  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  began.  His  politics, 
therefore,  were  as  unacceptable  in  Athens  as  in  Thurii.  His  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  himself  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  exUed. 
He  lived  in  Megara  imtil  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  is 
B.  0.  402,  which  he  assisted,  by  patriotically  contributing  the  relics 
of  his  property  in  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  liberators  of 

*  HatthiiBy  History  of  Greek  Liieratore.  *  Clinton. 
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Athens.     He  resided  at  Athens  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
B.  c.  878.* 

Of  two  hundred  and  thirty  orations,  attributed  to  Lysiafl,  fort j- 
fimr  are  extant,  some  of  which  are  incomplete.  All  his  orations 
were  written  for  his  clients,  with  the  exception  of  that  against 
Bratosthenes,  which  he  himself  delivered.  As  his  occupation  was 
that  of  ^^a  chamber  counsel,"  and  not  of  a  statesman,  the  subjects 
of  his  orations  are  of  a  private  nature,  and  not  of  political  interest, 
bat  incidentally  they  contain  valuable  information  on  the  Athe* 
nian  financial  system. 

The  language  of  Lysias  is  the  purest  Attic,  and  his  style  com- 
lineB  simplicity  with  dignity,  and  elegant  ornament  with  perspi- 
euity.  Its  principal  deficiency  is  in  pathos,  and  perhaps  the 
criticism  of  Cicero*  is  correct,  which  alleges  that  it  is  wanting  in 
manly  vigor;  his  sentiments,  undoubtedly,  are  never  of  an  elevated 
kind.  No  orator  has  commanded  greater  admiration  from  the 
ancients,  who  have  in  turn  attributed  to  him  all  the  principal 
qualifications  of  an  accomplished  writer.  Dionysius^  praises  him 
for  his  grace,  and  for  his  excellence  in  the  polished  style  {y%a/pv^6t 
hiyoi\  Cicero  for  subtlety,^  Quinctilian  for  truthfulness;  and  a 
study  of  his  speeches  will  show  that  for  elegance,  precision,  and 
parity,  he  has  been  unequalled  by  any  orator  except  Isocrates. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  simplicity  which  distinguishes 
the  style  of  Lysias,  and  which  was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  entitled 
by  the  ancients  at^f  i^o^,  was  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  inter- 
eourse  with  Herodotus,  and  to  an  admiration  for  the  works  of 
that  historian.  There  were  causes  naturally  tending  to  bring  them 
together;  their  political  sentiments  were  in  unison.  Both  were 
meticsy  and,  like  the  rest  of  their  class,  liberal,  and  attached  to 
democratic  principles,  and  both  joined  the  Athenian  colony  which 
Migrated  to  Thurii. 

IsocuATES,  bom  B.  0.  436. 

To  Isocrates  Athenian  eloquence  is  most  deeply  indebted.  He 
WIS  the  founder  of  the  most  flourishing  school  of  rhetoric,  and 
Bombered  the  most  distinguished  orators  amongst  his  pupils. 

>  MutthisB,  mstory  of  Litsntjoxv.  'Cio.  de  Orat  i.  64w 
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"From  his  school,"  says  Cicero,*  "as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
princes  only  proceeded  ....  Such  were  Demosthenes,  Hyperides, 
Lycurgus,  -Slschines,  and  Dinarchus."  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proper  end  and 
object  of  eloquence,  and  his  pure  and  refined  taste  accuratelj 
distinguished  between  its  use  and  abuse.  He  despised  those  sub- 
tleties with  which  the  artificial  system  of  the  sophists  had  over- 
laid practical  eloquence,  and  saw  how  far  ornament  might  be 
employed  without  danger  to  clearness.  The  criticism  of  Quino- 
tilian*  is  rather  too  severe ;  although  his  style  is  highly  figura- 
tive, the  frigidity  of  excessive  ornament  can  scarcely  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Isocrates ;  the  only  fault,  perhaps,  which  he  has,  is  thit 
the  rhythm  of  his  periods  produces  upon  the  ear  the  effect  of 
poetry,  and  the  melodious  similarity  of  his  cadences  is  sometimes 
monotonous.  In  that  passage  in  which  Cicero'  expresses  in  t 
single  word  the  characteristic  merit  of  each  Greek  orator,  and 
attributes  subtlety  to  Lysias,  acuteness  to  Hyperides,  sound  to 
^schynes,  and  force  to  Demosthenes,  he  attributes,  with  hifl 
usual  accuracy  of  taste  and  judgment,  sweetness  to  Isocrates. 

Care  and  time  in  polishing  and  elaborating  their  orations  are 
characteristic  of  the  Greek  orators  universally,  but  in  this  Iso- 
crates surpassed  them  all.  It  is  even  said  that  he  spent  ten 
years  in  completing  his  celebrated  panegyric  oration ;  the  exor- 
dium of  which,  after  all  his  pains  bestowed  upon  it,  provoked  the 
criticism  of  Longinus,  that  it  is  an  example  of  disgraceful  puerili- 
ty and  ambitious  exaggeration.^ 

There  are  few  circumstances  of  interest  in  his  life.  Physical 
weakness  and  a  timid  temper  indisposed  him  to  take  part  in  active 
political  life,  or  to  deliver  the  orations  which  he  composed  so  skil- 
fully ;*  he  therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  an  instructor, 
and  to  the  composition  of  speeches  for  others.  The  profession 
which  he  had  chosen  was  a  profitable  one,  his  pupils  paid  him 
large  sums,  and  the  fees  which  he  received  from  his  clients  were 
considerable.  He  W3S  a  native  of  Athens,  and  his  father's  name 
was  Theodoras.  He  established  his  first  school  at  Chios,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  lost  his  inheritance  in  calamitous  and  disturbed 

>  Oio.  de  Orat.  ii.  22.         *  Quinct.  {13.         *  Cio.  de  Orat  iu.  7. 
«Qiuiietz.4.  •  Cio.  de  Orat.  ii.  3. 
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mes;  afterwards  he  opened  one  at  Athens.  Although  quiet 
id  retiring,  his  patriotism  was  fervent  and  affectionate;  for 
hen  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghseronea  put  an  end  to  Greek  inde- 
endence,  so  severely  did  he  feel  the  blow  that  he  died  by  his 
wn  hand,  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Isjsus.     . 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  respecting  the  life  of  Isseus. 
[is  father  was  named  Diagoras,  and  he  flourished  between  the 
(mclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  accession  of  Philip 
f  Macedon.  Whether  the  place  of  his  birth  was  Chalcisor 
Lthens  is  uncertain.  His  instructors  in  oratory  were  Lysias 
ad  Isocrates,  and  a  marked  resemblance  may  be  traced  between 
18  style  and  that  of  the  former.  In  one  point,  however,  he  was 
ecidedly  inferior  to  his  teacher,  namely,  that,  through  affectation 
f  ornament,  he  lost  that  simplicity  which  gives  such  a  charm  to 
lie  oratory  of  Lysias.  Artifice,  also,  is  so  plainly  visible  as  to 
ppear  the  result  of  effort,  and  is  therefore  destructive  of  the 
atnral  ease  which  must  veil  and  conceal  art,  if  persuasive  and 
leasing.  Demosthenes  was  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  Ac- 
ording  to  Suidas,  he  taught  him  without  charge  ;  but  Plutarch 
kates  (and  his  account  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  custom 
revalent  at  that  time),  that  he  received  for  his  instructions  ten 
housand  drachmae  or  <£400. 

Eleven  speeches  out  of  fifty,  which  were  considered  genuine, 
re  now  extant,  all  of  which  relate  to  causes  connected  with  the 
Lthenian  law  of  inheritance.  Valuable,  therefore,  as  they  are, 
rith  reference  to  this  part  of  Athenian  jurisprudence,  they  are 
ecessarily  uninteresting. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OIECUMSTAirCES  WHICH  LSD  TO  TBS  PSRRCTIOH  OF  OSATOET. — TAWKKTAGE  AMD  BTITI 
OF  DKXOSTHXIfSS. — DISHO!IE8TT  OF  HIS  GUARDIANS. — BIB  ailf-BDUCATIOll. — ACTS  AS 
CHOKS6X7S. — PROSSCT7TX8  XIDIAS. — UCSTANCKS  IN  WHICH  HE  DISTIMGUISHBD  HIXSKLT 
AS  Alt  ORATOR. — BIS  PHIUPPIO  A!fD  OLTItTBlAC  ORATIORS. — ^HIS  DKNIIRCIATIOICS  01 
TBR  TRRACBBRT  OF  JBCHm  ES. — HIS  SPEECH  DR  CORONA. — IXFRnONMEHT. — RXILR.-^ 
mCATH. — CRITICISX  ON  HIS  STTLR. — .BSCHINRS. — HIS  PARENTAGE  AND  FAMIL.T.— HB 
WAS  SCHOOLMASTER,  SRCRRTART,  SOLDIER  AND  AMBASSADOR. — SRIfT  ON  TWO  OCCA- 
SIONH  AS  DKLBOATR  TO  TBR  AMPBICTTONIC  OOT7NCIL. — HIS  EXILE  AND  DEATH  — 
BTFRRI0B8. — ^HB  UPRIGHT  CHARACTRR. — ACCUSES  DEM06THRHES.^4XATES  ATHENS. 
— BIS  DEATB. — DEMADES. — BIS  ORRAT  TALENTS  AND  UNPRINCIPLED  CBAEACTBR.— 
■n  DEATB. — LTCURGU8. — BIS  FINANCIAL  ABILITIES. — ^ANECDOTE  RELATED  BY  TLV- 
TARCB.— STATUE  ERECTED  TO  BIS  BONOE. — ^DINAECBUS.^BIS  BIETB|  FOUTICS,  AJD 
STYLE. 

Demosthenes,  born  b.  c.  885. 

It  was  not  merely  the  perfection  of  art  or  the  instruction  of 
schools,  however  accurate  and  skilful,  which  gave  to  oratory  its 
consummate  finish,  and  raised  eloquence  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Athenian  oratory  was  finally  developed  by  national 
dangers,  political  difficulties,  and  the  death-struggles  of  Grecian 
independence.  Study  and  art,  and  attention  to  the  principles  of 
style  and  the  graces  of  language  did  much  to  form  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  ;  but  it  was  the  combination  of  vigor  with  grace 
that  constituted  the  superiority  of  Athenian  eloquence,  as  repre- 
sented in  his  person. 

During  the  period  of  Athenian  supremacy,  when  every  citizen 
was  inspired  by  one  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  all  politics,  however 
different  in  principle,  were  absorbed  in  the  promotion  of  national 
ascendancy,  oratory  exhibited  itself  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
statesman,  or  the  sophistical  flattery  of  the  demagogue.  But  the 
case  was  totally  altered  by  the  party  strife  which  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  object  of  the  orator  was  no  longer 
to  enforce  his  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  of  political  expediency. 
Id  the  midst  of  Athens  there  was  now  a  party  to  whom  anxiety  for 
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the  welfare  of  their  country  was  no  longer  a  motiye  to  which  the 
orator  could  appeal,  with  any  hope  or  prospect  of  success.  Patriot- 
ism was  dead  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  composed  this  party :  they 
were  actually  in  the  interest  of  their  country's  enemy.  It  was  not 
simply  party  arrayed  against  party,  each  animated  by  different 
views,  but  both  sincere.  It  was  not  the  old  opposition  between 
aristocratic  and  democratic  principles.  But  the  traitor  was  now 
fighting  front  to  front  with  the  patriotic  lover  of  his  country. 
The  spirit,  therefore,  which  animated  the  strife  of  words  was 
like  that  which  pervaded  the  field  of  battle.  This,  then,  it  was 
which  caused  those  noble  bursts  of  honest  indignation,  that  ar- 
dent love  of  right  and  hatred  of  wrong,  which  abound  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  and  which,  although  assisted  by  all  the 
force  and  varied  expression  of  the  Attic  tongue,  command  our 
admiration  far  more  than  the  language  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. 

In  the  Attic  borough  of  Pseania  lived  a  wealthy  sword-cutler, 
named  Demosthenes.  He  died,  leaving  a  son,  aged  seven  years, 
who  bore  his  name,  and  a  daughter,  two  years  younger.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  date  of  Demosthenes' 
birth,*  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  archonship  of  Dexitheus.  He  bequeathed  the  care  of  his 
family,  and  the  administration  of  his  property,  which  amounted 
to  fourteen  talents — a  handsome  inheritance  in  the  little  state 
of  Athens — to  three  guardians.*  Such  was  the  dishonesty  and 
extravagance  of  these  men,  that  only  seventy  minse  (£280)  re- 
mained when  Demosthenes  came  of  age.  He  immediately  called 
his  guardians  to  account  for  their  mal-administration,  but  his 
experienced  adversaries  put  in  force  against  him  all  the  subtleties 
and  delays  of  Athenian  law ;  and  notwithstanding  two  decisions 
in  his  favor,  protracted  the  suit  during  three  years.  At  length 
a  verdict  was  given  against  them,  with  ten  talents  (X2,400) 
damages. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  predecessor  Isocrates,  the  ruin  of  his 
fortunes  proved  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  He  had  now  only 
the  resources  of  his  own  intellect  to  depend  upon,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  those  talents  which  would  enable  him  to  protect  himself 

*  Plat  Yit  X.  Or.    See  Phil.  Mas.  ii.  p.  407.  *  Dem.  o.  Aphob. 
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against  the  dishonesty  of  his  guardians.  There  is  little  proba- 
bOity  in  the  statement  that  he  in  early  life  studied  oratory  under 
Isocrates,^  still  less  in  the  assertion  that  he  received  no  early 
education  at  all.  The  diligence  and  perseverance  by  which  he 
overcame  his  natural  imperfections  are  well  known.  Weakly  in 
constitution,  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  so  great  as  to 
expose  him  to  the  nickname  of  ^atoxoj,  or  "  the  stammerer,"  he 
prepared  himself,  by  steady  practice,  to  address,  fearlessly  and 
effectively,  the  stormy  assemblage  of  six  thousand  Athenians. 
In  the  year  B.  c.  354,  Demosthenes  undertook  the  office  of  chore- 
gus,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  expensive  liturgy  in  t 
most  public-spirited  manner,  and  with  unusual  liberality. 

Owing  to  his  attachment  to  the  patriotic  party  in  politics,  he 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  Midias,  an  influential  citizen,  the 
head  of  a  powerful  and  unpatriotic  faction.*  Midias  assaulted 
him,  during  the  Dionysiac  festival ;  and  Demosthenes  accordingly 
brought  an  action  against  him ;  and  on  that  occasion  (b.  c.  353) 
he  composed  one  of  his  orations,  which  is  still  extant.  It  is, 
however,  unfinished ;  for,  fearing  the  popular  influence  of  his  ad- 
versary, Demosthenes  compromised  the  matter,  on  receiving  as 
damages  the  sum  of  thirty  minse  (£120). 

He  had  already  displayed  his  abilities  as  an  orator  on  various 
public  occasions,  and  in  the  previous  year  he  had  opposed  the 
expedition  to  Euboea,  and  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  his  oration, 
Utfl  2t;/A/t<<twv,  in  preventing  the  Athenians  from  engagibg  in  a 
war  with  Persia.  The  aggressive  policy  of  Philip  called  forth 
his  strong  will  and  the  energies  of  his  independent  and  patriotic 
character,  and  stamped  him  as  the  leading  statesman  and  orator 
of  his  day.  In  B.  c.  858,  the  King  of  Macedon  began  that  attack 
upon  the  northern  maritime  allies  of  Athens,  the  final  object  of 
which  was  to  extinguish  the  liberties  of  Greece.  In  Demosthe- 
nes he  found  an  unflinching  and  unyielding  foe,  who  had  the  will 
and  the  power  to  rekindle  into  a  flame  the  expiring  spark  of 
Athenian  patriotism ;  who  could  dare  to  tell  his  fellow-country- 
men the  truth,  however  unacceptable  it  might  be ;  who  would  not 
condescend  to  flatter  their  weakness,  or  to  conceal  from  them 
their  danger ;  who  was  utterly  fearless  of  personal  consequences. 

»  Plut  Tit  X.  Or.  •  Denh  c.  Mid. 
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He  did  not  hesitate,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  advocate  the  un- 
popular measure  of  diverting,  to  the  purposes  of  the  war  against 
Philip,*  the  funds  (^fw^***)  which  were  annually  squandered  on 
public  festivals  and  theatrical  representations ;  and  when  Philip 
made  his  attack  upon  Byzantium,  he  actually  succeeded  in  getting 
his  measure  passed. 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  im- 
happy  Olynthians  (b.  c.  349),  and  supported  the  prayer  of  their 
ambassadors  for  aid,  was  responded  to  by  the  assembly;  but, 
nevertheless,  their  measures  were  not  of  the  decided  kind  which 
distinguished  Athenian  politics  in  former  times ;  and  Olynthus 
at  last  fell  by  treachery.  In  the  next  event  of  his  public  career, 
the  character  of  Demosthenes  stands  out  in  noble  contrast  with 
that  of  his  rival,  ^schines,  the  traitor  to  his  country.  Peace 
with  Philip  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  far-sighted  Demos- 
thenes plainly  saw  that  the  sooner  it  was  concluded  the  better. 
Delay  in  the  negotiations  would  enable  Philip  to  pursue,  uninter- 
rupted, his  schemes  of  aggrandizement.  The  wilful  delay  of 
iEschines,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy  to  administer  the  oaths 
to  the  king,  gave  Philip  the  time  he  required.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  of  Phocis  were  sacrificed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
Athenians  refused  their  sanction,  Philip  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Amphictyonic  league.  These  events  occasioned  the  orations 
m^i  Ei^ijwjj  (b.  c.  346),  and  that  ni^i  na^artcraeilai  (b.  c.  343). 
In  the  latter  he  denounced  the  treachery  of  ^schines,  but  he 
escaped  the  punishment  which  he  deserved.  His  Philippics  belong 
to  this  period  (b.  c.  344,  342) :  the  terrible  vehemence  with  which 
he  attacked  the  ambition  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  the  truth- 
fill  energy  with  which  he  endeavored  to  impress  upon  his  hearers 
the  necessity  of  a  combined  resistance  on  the  part  of  all  Greece, 
have  caused  their  title  to  be  given  to  the  speeches  of  Cicero 
against  Antony,  and  to  all  orations  which  consist  of  a  spirited 
and  bitter  invective.  The  orator  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  event 
proved  that  had  Greek  energy  been  equal  to  his,  Greece  might 
perhaps  have  warded  off  the  blow. 

Philip's  influence  in  Greece  was  now  so  firmly  established  (b.  o. 
889),  that  he  was  elected  general-in-chief  of  the  Amphictyonic 

>  Dem.  Oljnth.  iii. 
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annj.  The  next  year  was  fought  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cbe- 
itmea,  which  left  to  Greece  only  the  outward  form  and  name  of 
liberty.  Over  those  who  fell  on  this  field,  Demosthenes  was 
selected  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration. 

The  ascendancy  of  Philip  gave  fresh  strength  to  his  party  in 
Athens,  which  was  headed  by  Demosthenes'  rival,  Machines.  It 
was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Ctesiphon  proposed  that  a  golden 
crown  should  be  decreed  to  Demosthenes  in  the  theatre,  at  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  as  a  reward  for  his  patriotism,  ^schines 
immediately  accused  Ctesiphon  of  having  proposed  the  confer- 
ring a  reward  in  an  illegal  manner  and  an  improper  place,  bat 
his  principal  attack  was  made  against  the  merits  of  Demosthe^ 
nes.  For  eight  years  he  deferred  prosecuting  the  charge,  and  he 
was  then  (b.  c.  330)  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration  n^^ 
Sfffdirov.  Demosthenes  had  scarcely  finished  his  speech  when 
^schines  threw  up  the  cause.  He  did  not  obtain  one-fifth  of 
the  votes,  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  Athens,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

When  the  rebel  Harpalus  fled  to  Athens,  B.  o.  325,  with  some 
of  the  treasure  which  Alexander  had  accumulated  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition,  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  I 
were  bribed  to  afford  him  protection.  There  is  little  authoritj 
for  the  accusation,  and  when  we  consider  the  uprightness  which 
always  distinguished  him,  and  the  generosity  with  which  he  once, 
at  his  own  expense,  sent  the  Thebans  a  present  of  arms,  the 
charge  seems  scarcely  credible.  The  hostility  of  the  Macedo- 
nian party  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  accusation,  and 
their  influence  was  strong  enough  to  cause  his  condemnation  and 
imprisonment.  He,  however,  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  lived 
in  exile  until  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323). 

This  event  inspired  the  (Greeks  with  fresh  hopes,  which  were 
raised  still  higher  by  the  powerful  oratory  of  Demosthenes :  his 
ungrateful  country  recognized  his  value,  and  he  was  recalled 
from  exile,  and  entered  his  native  city  in  triumph.  The  hopee 
of  Greece,  however,  were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  for  Athens 
was  left  alone  by  her  timid  allies,  and  Antipater  marched  to 
Athens. 

Upon  this  Demosthenes  fled  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Ga- 
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lanria,  and  there  swallowed  poison,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  about  his  person. 

Ssbths  et  ilium 
Ezitas  eripait,  qnem  mirabantur  Athensd 
Torrentem,  et  pleni  moderantem  frsena  theatri. 
Dts  ille  advenis  genitos  fatoque  sinistro, 
Qnem  pater  ardentis  massed  faligine  lippos 
A  carbone,  et  foroipibas,  gladiosque  parante 
Incade,  et  loteo  Yulcano  ad  rhetora  misit. — Jut.  x.  126. 

And  he  too  fell  whom  Athens,  wandering,  saw 
Her  fierce  democracy  at  will  o'erawe, 
And  fulmine  over  Greece  I    Some  angry  Power 
Scowled  with  dire  influence  on  his  natal  hour. 

Bleared  with  the  glowing  mass,  the  ambitious  sire, 
From  anvils,  sledges,  bellows,  tongs,  and  fire, 
From  tempering  swords,  his  own  more  safe  employ, 
To  study  rhetoric  sent  his  hopeful  boy. 

GinroRD. 

The  honest  tmthfulness  of  his  character,  the  careful  study 
with  which  he  prepared  himself  for  his  profession,  and  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  composed  his  orations,  gave  an  impressive- 
nesB,  yigor,  and  a  conciseness  to  his  stjle  which  have  neyer 
been  equalled.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  Thucydides,  but  is  far 
superior  in  perspicuity.  Cicero  considers  him  inferior  to  Lysias 
and  Hyperides  in  wit  {aatt^Wj  facetiee)^^  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  combines  grace  with  vehemence,  induces  Dionysius  to  com- 
pare him  with  Lysias  in  beauty  of  language.^  This  criticism  is 
not  incorrect,  for  his  language  is  almost  always  refined,  even 
where  it  is  the  most  earnest;  and  wherever  his  plain-spoken 
honesty  bears  the  appearance  of  harshness,  no  one  would  will- 
ingly exchange  the  forcible  character  which  this  impresses  on 
his  oratory  for  more  graceful  and  polished  sentences. 

Longinus  thus  concludes  a  panegyric  upon  the  majesty  and 
vehemence  of  his  language :  ^^  It  would  be  much  easier  to  behold 
steadfastly  the  lightning's  flash,  than  to  gaze  upon  his  passionate 
expressions,  which  so  rapidly  succeed  one  another.*'^ 

Action,  manner,  and  delivery  were  thought  by  Demosthenes 

'  Cio.  Orat.  26.  '  De  admir.  vi  Dicend.  Dem. 

•  Lonciii.  Sab.  34. 
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of  greater  importance  than  even  matter  and  style.  When  afiked 
what  was  the  chief  thing  in  speaking,  he  gave  to  delivery,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  places  in  relative  importance.*  His  prw- 
tice,  in  this  respect,  agreed  with  his  theory ;  for  when  ^schines 
read  to  the  Rhodians,  with  unbounded  applause,  the  speech  of  bii 
rival  in  favor  of  Ctesiphon,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  If  you  had  heard  hin 
deliver  it,  how  much  greater  would  have  been  your  admiration." 
He  is  said  to  have  left  sixty-five  orations,  and  of  these  sixty  are 
extant. 

^SCHINES,  bom  B.  c.  389. 

j^schines,  the  bitter  enemy  and  rival  of  Demosthenes,  is  seldom 
mentioned  by  Cicero :  he  translated  his  orations  against  Ctesiphon, 
and  Uf^i  na^aK^cafff&a;,  but  the  translations  are  lost.  The  princi- 
pal characteristic  which  he  ascribes  to  him  is  sonorous  effect ;  but 
this  imperfectly  describes  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  oratory. 
Little  inferior  to  Demosthenes  in  thought  and  language,  he  iru 
far  superior  to  him  in  natural  gifts  and  qualifications.  Three 
orations  are  extant,  which  prove  that  intellectually,  although  not 
morally,  he  was  a  worthy  antagonist. 

-SiSchines  was  a  native  of  Attica.  Of  his  parentage  we  have 
little  certain  information.  His  adversary,  Demosthenes,  repre- 
sents his  father  as  having  been  a  slave,  and  afterwards  a  petty 
schoolmaster,^  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  dancer,  of 
loose  character,  ^schines,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  hiB 
father  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  his  mother  a  free-bom 
Athenian  citizen.^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  state  of  the  case,  his  family 
achieved  distinction ;  for  his  elder  brother,  Philochares,  was  for 
three  years  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  and  Aphobetus,  his 
younger  brother,  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  Persia. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  respecting  ^schines  is,  that 
he  acted  as  an  assistant  in  a  small  school  kept  by  his  father,  and 
also  in  the  gymnasium.  Like  other  Athenian  youths,  he  served 
from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth  year  in  the  Kf^iicoxo*, — a  body 
of  young  men  who  garrisoned  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  and 
coast  of  Attica.     After  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  orator  Aristo- 

>  Cio.  de  Orat.  iii.  56.  '  Dem.  de  Goroni.  *  De  Fals.  Leg. 
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[ion,  and  snbsequcntly  to  Eubulus,  whose  democratical  sentiments 
ad  great  inflaence  on  the  political  principles  of  ^schines.  He 
oien  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  as  an  actor,  and  afterwards 
Btrved  his  country  as  a  soldier,  in  which  capacity,  having  distin- 
lOiBhed  himself  at  Mantinca,  and  other  battles,  he  was,  according 
D  Ills  own  account,  rewarded  with  a  crown.^ 

When  he  came  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  assembly,  his  demo- 
ntic  principles,  knowledge  of  public  business,  and  military  re- 
mtation  so  recommended  him  to  his  countrymen,  that  he  was, 
m  three  occasions,  employed  as  ambassador  between  the  Atheni- 
UQ8  and  Philip.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  in  his 
lefence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  far  more  zealous  in 
dTancing  the  interests  of  the  Macedonian  king,  than  in  promot- 
lig  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

On  two  occasions,  B.  c.  346  and  B.  c.  340,' JEschines  was,  by 
Pliilip's  influence,  delegated  as  pylagoras  from  Athens  to  the 
Sumphictyonic  council,  and  his  advice  led  to  the  utter  destruction 
if  the  ill'-fated  Locrians.  The  first  decided  blow  to  the  political 
nfluence  of  ^schines  was  struck  by  the  oration  of  Demosthe- 
les,  lif^l  na^art^taSiiaf,  which  was  published,  but  not  spoken;  the 
nration,  iii^i  i^n^dvovj  finally  decided  his  fate,  and  he  went  into 
oile  to  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  established  a  school  of  rhe- 
toric in  Rhodes. 

He  died  at  Samos  B.  c.  314,  and  of  the  numerous  orations  which 
lie  wrote  and  delivered,  only  three  were  published,  and  these  are 
ill  still  extant. 

Htperidbs,  born  B.  c.  396  (?). 

Little  as  there  is  known  respecting  Hyperides  either  as  a  poli- 
tician or  an  orator,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  may  justly  be 
compared  with  his  staunch  friend  Demosthenes  for  uncompromis- 
ing and  self-denying  patriotism.  Trained  in  philosophy  by  Plato, 
ind  educated  as  an  orator  in  the  school  of  Isocrates,  he  was  dis- 
fcinguished  for  acute  reasoning  ;^  and,  like  Lysias,  for  that  grace- 
(bl  wit  (Gr.  ^tnotfiij  Lat.  facetise)^  the  principles  of  which  modem 
taste  finds  it  so  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  on  the  nature  of 

I  De  Fab.  Leg.  '  De  Orat  ill.  7 ;  Orator,  26. 
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which  Roman  and  Greek  taste  differed,  as  may  be  seen,  by  com- 
paring the  theory  of  Aristotle  with  that  of  Cicero.^ 

On  all  occasions  he  was  a  firm  and  strenuous  opponent  of 
Philip*s  party,  and  when  Harpalns  came  to  Athens  he  was  the 
only  man  In  Athens  unsuspected  of  corruption.  The  acknow- 
ledged uprightness  of  Hyperides,  and  the  fact  that  on  this  occasicn 
he  came  forward  to  accuse  Demosthenes  of  having  received  the 
money  of  Harpalus,  are  the  only  circumstances  which  cast  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  the  otherwise  spotless  character  of  the 
great  orator ;  but  as  the  motives  which  actuated  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  are  entirely  unknown,  and  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  him  and  Hyperides  was  only  temporarily  inte^ 
rupted,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that,  although  there  were  sofr 
cient  grounds  to  warrant  suspicion,  and  consequently  this  breach 
between  the  two  patriots,  the  charge  was  proved  groundless,  and 
the  fair  fame  of  Demosthenes  reestablished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  friends. 

After  the  battle  of  Cranon  (b.  c.  822)  when  Athens  submitted 
to  the  disgrace  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  taking  possession  of 
Munychia,  Hyperides  fled  to  iBgina.  But  his  invincible  hostility 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country  made  him  a  mark  for  the  vengeance 
of  the  conqueror.  The  soldiers  of  Antipater  pursued  him  to  the 
place  of  his  exile,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  cutting  out  that 
tongue  whose  eloquence  had  so  long  denounced  Athenian  treachery 
and  Macedonian  ambition.*  Out  of  sixty-one  orations  known  to 
have  been  composed  by  him,  only  fragments  remain,'  of  which 
the  longest  is  a  part  of  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Ceramicus  in  honor  of  Leosthenes,  and  those  who  fell  in  the 
Lamian  war.^ 

The  following  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  Longinus  respect- 
ing the  style  of  this  good  man  and  accomplished  orator. 

^^K  excellencies  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  number,  rather 
than  their  real  quality,  Hyperides  would  altogether  surpass 
Demosthenes,  for  he  has  more  variety  and  a  greater  number  of 
beauties.  In  all  these,  he  is  all  but  the  first;  like  a  competitor 
in  the  games  who  is  second  in  his  contests  with  all  the  profes- 
sional combatants,  but  beats  all  the  amateurs.    For  Hyperides, 


Rhei  ;  Cio.  de  Orat  IL  62,  63.  '  b.c.  322. 
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besides  imitating  all  the  excellencies  of  Demosthenes  in  every- 
ihing  except  arrangement,  has  added  the  heanties  and  graces  of 
Ljsias.  Where  simplicity  is  required,  he  excels  in  softness,  nor 
lias  he  the  monotony  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is  full  of  cha- 
racter, his  expression  sweet  and  harmonious.  His  wit  is  inex- 
pressihly  refined,  his  irony  polished  and  gentleman-like,  his  jests 
neither  far-fetched  nor  ungraceful.  He  is  skilful  in  evading  an 
argument ;  his  satire  sportive,  yet  pungent  and  well  aimed ;  his 
oomic  humor  inimitable. 

^^  His  style  is  touching  and  full  of  feeling.  Tet,  notwithstand- 
ing his  good  points  are  numerous,  they  are  deficient  in  grandeur 
and  spirit ;  they  are  ineficctive,  and  do  not  produce  great  and 
startling  emotions  in  the  hearer."* 

Demades. 

From  the  honest  patriot  we  turn  to  one  who  rose  by  the  pros- 
titution of  brilliant  natural  talents  to  fraud  and  treachery.  De- 
nades,*  we  are  told,  was  a  common  sailor ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  metaphor  used  by  Plutarch,  when  he  calls  him  the  shipwreck 
of  his  country.  His  extraordinary  natural  powers  rendered 
him  independent  of  the  rules  of  art,  and  a  ready  and  sharp 
debater  ;^  and  his  effective  extempore  speaking  formed  a  striking 
exception  to  the  practice  prevalent  amongst  his  contemporaries 
of  previously  preparing  their  orations  with  great  study  and 
diligence. 

Unprincipled  as  a  politician,  and  profligate  in  his  private  cha- 
racter,^ he  did  not  scruple  to  supply  means  for  his  extravagant 
pleasures  by  selling  his  influence  to  any  one  who  would  purchase 
it.  Not  only,  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  did  he  enrich  <  himself 
by  Philip's  gold,  but  on  one  occasion  he  could  so  far  conquer  or 
dissemble  his  hostility  to  Demosthenes,  as  to  receive  a  bribe  of 
five  talents  on  condition  of  using  his  influence  to  rescue  him  and 
his  friends  when  demanded  by  Alexander.'  As  he  rose  by 
treachery,  so  he  fell  by  insincerity.  Antipater  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  Perdiccas  some  letters  signed  by  Demades,  advis- 

>  Long,  de  Sab.  84.  '  Suidas,  8.  v. ;  Qainct.  ii.  17. 
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ing  him  to  attack  the  former.     Accordmgly  he  caused  hhn  and 
his  son  Demeas  to  be  put  to  death  (b.  c.  319). 

Lycurqus,  bom  b.  c.  408. 

Lycurgus^  was  an  Athenian  citizen  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Eteobutadse.  Ilis  father,  Lycophron,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants.  In  his  youth  a  zealous  and  distinguished  pupil 
of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  liis  manhood  Was  passed  in  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  uncompromising  and  patriotic  Demosthenes. 
Well  deserving  as  he  is  of  the  place  assigned  to  him  by  Plutarch 
amongst  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  he  is  still  more  celebrated 
for  his  administrative  talents  and  his  unimpeachable  integrity. 
Three  times  successively  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  minister 
of  finance,  and  thus  for  fifteen  years  he  had  the  control  of  the 
public  revenue.  So  successful  was  his  administration,  that  he 
raised  the  revenue  to  the  highest  point  which  it  had  ever  attained, 
and  his  employment  of  the  resources  thus  placed  at  his  disposal 
was  equally  judicious.  He  strengthened  the  defences  of  the  city, 
reinforced  the  fleet,  and  embellished  Athens  with  many  public 
buildings. 

Amongst  the  many  anecdotes  recorded  of  Lycurgus  by  Plu- 
tarch, one  bears  testimony  to  the  high  value  which  he  set  upon 
a  moral  and  virtuous  education.  When  blamed  by  some  one  for 
squandering  large  sums  on  the  sophists,  he  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered that  if  any  one  would  undertake  to  make  his  sons  better 
than  himself,  he  would  willingly  lavish  upon  him  half  his  fortune. 
His  sons  were  probably  worthy  of  his  paternal  care  and  high 
character,  for  on  both  himself  and  his  eldest  son  the  high  honor 
of  public  entertainment  in  the  Prytaneum  was  conferred  as  a 
reward  for  his  public  services.  At  his  death'  he  was  honored 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  a  brazen  statue  was  erected  to  him  in 
the  Ceramicus;  a  reward  which  ho  himself  had  caused  to  be 
decreed  to  the  three  great  tragedians. 

Suidas^  asserts  that  he  left  fifteen  orations,  besides  letters  and 
some  other  minor  works.  Of  these  only  one  entire  oration  and 
a  few  fragments  now  remain.     Without  much  grace,  or  power, 

>  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Or. ;  Saidaa ;  Matthias,  Hiit.  of  Literatare. 
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or  elegance,  his  style  is  that  of  a  straightforward  upright  man, 
of  sound  practical  habits  and  strict  virtuous  principles. 

DiNARCHUS,  bom  B.  c.  360. 

Dinarchus  was  the  last  of  the  ten  orators  of  Athens,  and  he 
owes  his  celebrity  not  so  much  to  his  own  abilities,  as  to  the 
rapid  decline  of  oratory,  which  synchronizes  with  his  rise  to 
eminence,  and,  therefore,  left  him  without  rivals.  He  was  bom 
mt  Corinth,  and  as  his  foreign  origin  disqualified  him  for  the 
public  occupations  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  he  employed  his 
talents  in  writing  speeches  for  other  orators  to  deliver.  His 
attachment  to  the  Macedonian  party  rendered  him  an  object  of 
popular  suspicion,  and  having  amassed  great  wealth  by  his  lite- 
rary works  he  fled  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  At  length,  his  in- 
structor, Theophrastus,  enabled  him,  by  his  influence,  to  return 
to  his  adopted  country.  Some  authorities  assert  that  he  com- 
posed one  hundred  and  sixty  orations,  others  only  sixty,  and  of 
these  only  three  are  now  extant.  Although  some  critics  have 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  oratorical  talents,  the  artificial 
character  of  his  style  stamps  him  as  a  skilful  imitator  of  Demos- 
thenes, rather  than  as  possessing  genius  and  originality. 

Such  were  the  rise  and  progress  of  Greek  oratory,  and  such 
the  principal  professors  of  that  art.  A  study  of  the  specimens 
which  are  still  extant  strikes  us  with  admiration  of  the  varied 
talents,  the  diligent  study,  the  extensive  knowledge,  the  accurate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  the  logical  acuteness,  the  com- 
mand of  language  which  must  have  been  demanded  as  the  quali- 
fieations  of  an  Athenian  orator,  and  which  are  so  abundantly  ex- 
hibited in  their  compositions. 
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— ^FOUNDER  OF  DIALECTICS. — HIS  FALLACIES. — HIS  PHYSICS.— MBUBSOB.^-BIS  SYSTEM 
A  NEGATIVE  ONE. — ^HIS  PHYSICS  NEARLY  THOSE  OF  THE  ELKATIC  SGHOOf*. — KXPEIN^ 
CLES. — SOME  OF  HIS  DOCTRINES  PYTHAGOREAN. — HE  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  INVENTD 
RHETORIC.^FABLB  MIXED  UP  WITH  HIS  LIFE. — HE  REFUSED  THE  TT&ANNf .— HIS 
DOCTRINE  OF  TBS  DEITY.— NECESSITY.— THE  ELEMENTS. 


The  flourishing  period  of  Greek  literature  generally,  and  of 
Greek  philosophical  literature,  do  not  exactly  coincide.  Philosophy, 
as  might  he  expected  from  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  and 
the  development  of  its  powers,  is  somewhat  later  in  coming  to 
perfection.  When  the  Attic  drama  was  represented  by  ^schj- 
lus,  philosophy  may  he  considered  to  have  been  still  almost  in  its 
infancy ;  it  did  not  arrive  at  the  prime  of  its  existence  until  the 
time  of  Socrates  :  with  him  it  began  to  flourish. 

Diogenes  op  Apollonia,  flourished  b.  c.  498. 

The  earliest  philosopher  belonging  to  the  literary  era  noir 
under  consideration  was  Diogenes.  He  was  a  native  of  Apollonia 
in  Crete,*  and  was  attached  to  the  dynamical  section  of  the  Ion- 
ian school.  The  strong  resemblance  of  his  theories  to  those  of 
Anaximenes  makes  it  highly  probable  that  he  was  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples. If,  as  is  said,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  he 
must  have  flourished  about  B.  c.  498. 

His  physical  theory  was,  that  all  things  originated  in  one  First 
Cause,  or  elementary  principle ;  that  this  original  essence  under- 
went continual  changes,  and  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 

'  Diog.  Laert.  iz. 
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results  one  upon  the  other,  not  only  new  phenomena  were  deve- 
loped, bnt  these,  in  their  turn,  were  again  resolved  into  that 
which  was  their  common  origin.  The  universe,  therefore,  con- 
tained within  itself  an  inherent  and  spontaneous  vitality.  Life 
was  the  soul,  and  from  observing  the  cause  of  vitality,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  he  concluded  that  the  soul  was  air.^  The  in- 
separable property  of  this  living  being  was  consciousness  and 
reason.  He  evidently,  therefore,  confuses  air,  the  first  cause  of 
motion,  with  reason,  which  is  the  principle  of  consciousness.  He 
taught  that  the  order  which  prevailed  in  the  physical  universe 
mginates  in  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  because  he  assumed  that 
{ffder  could  be  the  result  of  intelligence  alone. 

The  advance  which  philosophy  had  now  made  consisted  in  this, 
tiiat  to  the  principle  of  animation  held  by  Anaximenes,  and  to 
the  simple  vital  energy  maintained  by  Thales,  was  now  added 
that  of  intellect.  A  soul  was  attributed  to  the  universe,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  the  human  souL  Diogeues  had  not 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  a  personal  intelligent  First  Cause,  directing 
the  order  of  Nature,  but  only  at  that  of  a  principle  of  rationality 
pervading  Nature  itself.  His  first  principle  was  air ;  this  was 
eapable  of  assuming  various  forms  by  an  inherent  power  of  spon- 
taneous change.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  his  philosophy  which  remain,  the  mode  by 
which  solid  matter  was  produced  was  by  condensation.  The 
original  air  was  warm,^  and  this,  cooled  and  condensed  towards 
the  central  point,  produced  the  earth.  From  his  theory  that  the 
universe  was  an  animated  and  rational  being,  it  followed  as  a 
corollary  that  all  things  possessed  intelligence,  and  that  wherever 
it  was  not  discernible,  it  nevertheless  was  present  in  a  latent 
state.  Hence  the  inferior  animals  were  endowed  with  a  reasona- 
ble sold,  but  external  circumstances  impeded  its  exercise.  His 
style  of  writing  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  have  united  dig- 
nity with  simplicity.  Diogenes  completes  the  list  of  the  dynami- 
cal philosophers  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school.  We  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  history  of  the  mechanical  philosophers. 

>  Aritt  de  An.  i.  2.  *  Biog.  Laert  ix.  57. 
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Anaxagoras,  bom  b.  c.  600  (?). 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  was  bom  Olymp.  Izx.  1,^  or,  acoord- 
ing  to  other  authorities,  Olymp.  Ixvii.*  Early  in  life  he  went  to 
Athens,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  where  amongst  his  distinguish- 
ed disciples  were  numbered  Pericles  and  Euripides.  So  derotod 
was  he  to  philosophical  investigation,  deeming  this  the  only 
worthy  employment  of  life,^  that  although  wealthy  and  of  high 
birth,  political  life  had  no  charms  for  him,^  and  he  even  allowed 
his  private  affairs  to  fall  into  confusion.  This  involved  him  in 
want  and  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  when  the  policy  of  Pericles 
became  unpopular,  his  friendship  with  that  great  man  exposed 
him  to  persecution,  together  with  the  rest  who  adhered  to  those 
political  principles.  Like  Socrates,  he  was  accused  of  impietj, 
probably  because  his  philosophical  theories  were  necessarily  in- 
consistent with  the  mythical  superstitions  of  the  popular  religion, 
and  because  he  attempted  to  account  for  them  by  a  moral  and 
allegorical  explanation.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  safety  to  Lampsacus.  He  died  Olymp.  IxxxviiL, 
and  the  Lampsaceni  instituted  an  annual  feast  in  his  honor. 

His  mathematical  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  are  said  to  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make 
some  approach  towards  discovering  the  cause  of  both  solar  and 
lunar  eclipses. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  his  physical  theory  was,  thtt 
there  could  be  no  essential  change  or  development  of  one  thing 
from  another,  and  no  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
things,  but  that  all  production  was  caused  by  the  mixture  of  the 
simple  elements,  and  all  destruction  by  the  separation  of  them. 
These  simple  elements  were  infinite  in  number,  and  infinitely 
differing  from  each  other,  but  the  constituent  particles  of  com- 
posite essences  were  homogeneous,  and  similar  to  the  whole  which 
was  composed  of  them.  They  were  also  not  cognizable  by  the 
external  senses.  The  terms  by  which  Anaxagoras  designated 
them  were  t4  do^o^a  6fiotofU^  and  ^fiiv  d»a*o9tira. 

The  original  condition  of  all  things,  he  maintained,  was  one  of 

«  Diog.  Laert  ii.  «  Wyttenb.  Bibl.  or. 
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confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  order  of  Nature  was  dae  to  the 
existence  of  a  moving  force  imparting  motion,  which,  deriving  his 
ideas  from  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  considered  circular. 
This  motive  cause  was  intelligence  (i^(),  and  existed  from  all 
eternity.  By  attributing  order,  and  therefore  creation,  and  all 
tliat  is  beautiful  and  just  in  morals,  to  an  Intelligent  Cause,  he 
at  once  denied  the  doctrines  of  chance  and  necessity,  and  when 
he  called  necessity  ( tipM^fuvfi)  an  empty  term  {wo/ta  xiyo*),  he  used 
an  argument  similar  to  that  by  which  Butler  proved  the  absurdi- 
ty of  ascribing  effects  to  a  power  which  was  but  an  unreal  abstrac- 
tion. The  part  of  his  system  most  manifestly  open  to  objection 
is,  that  by  making  intellect  the  only  cause  of  arrangement  he 
eontradicts  himself,  because  he  must  necessarily  assmne  other 
first  causes  amongst  those  elements,  to  which  motion  is  imparted 
by  intellect.  The  shrewd  and  observant  mind  of  Aristotle'  did 
not  fail  to  observe  this  fallacy.  When  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
general  principles  into  the  investigation  of  the  causes  which  lead 
to  individual  phenomena,  their  inapplicability,  and  the  conse- 
quent inconsistency  of  his  philosophical  system,  become  more 
strikingly  manifest.  Matter  appears  then  to  be  separated  entire- 
ty from  influence  of  mind,  and  the  existence  of  causes  to  be 
arbitrarily  assumed. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  if  the  language,  in  which 
Anaxagoras  speaks  of  his  moving  force,  is  accurately  examined, 
he  seems  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  universal  mind  and 
the  particular  mind,  which  he  designates  soul  (4^:^17)9  and  thus  he 
destroys  the  unity  of  that  principle  which  is  the  fundamental 
ground  of  his  system.* 

His  theory  of  sensation,  according  to  which  external  impres- 
rions  act  upon  the  mind  and  set  it  in  motion,  also  contradicts  the 
independent  and  absolute  existence  of  mind  as  the  first  and  origi- 
nal cause,  and  makes  it  a  force  which  depends  for  its  activity  on 
corporeal  organization. 

His  theory  of  the  mode  by  which  knowledge  is  attained  by 
man  is  in  harmony  and  consistency  with  his  system.  As  the 
elementary  IftowfUc^  are  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  by  the  in- 
tellect alone  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  truth.    His  view  is,  that 

>  Arisi.  Met  L  4.  '  Ibid,  de  An.  L  2. 
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^6  ideafonned  by  the  senses  of  sensible  objeeta  is  an  madequate 
ene,  and  conseqaently  iintrae.  He  was  not  so  impractical  as  to 
Widervalae  the  importance  of  impressions  upon  the  senseg,  bat  he 
would  only  allow  that  they  were  helps  and  aids  towards  the  dis* 
coTery  of  truth.  From  the  observed  imperfection  of  the  senses 
he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  depth  of  human  ignoranee  ag 
compared  with  the  yast  range  of  subjects  to  be  known. 

Liable  as  the  system  of  Anazagoras  undoubtedly  is  to  the 
objections  which  lie  against  those  of  his  predecessors,  on  tbe 
ground  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  inconsistencies,  his  conclu- 
sions are  generally  logically  drawn,  even  when  his  premises  are 
£iJse.  The  care  with  which  he  endeavors  to  establish  a  Ic^cal 
oeimectioii  between  cause  and  effect  renders  him  deserving  of  the 
respect  with  which  his  views  are  generally  treated  both  by  Aris- 
totle and  Cicero ;  and  to  him  Athens  is  indited  for  the  first 
introduction  of  philosophical  study  into  that  city.  The  approach, 
however  imperfect,  which  he  made  towards  a  belief  in  an  intelli- 
g^it  First  Cause  as  the  author  and  arranger  of  the  universe, 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  philosophy,  as  the 
beauty  of  his  style  imparted  a  new  grace  to  Oreek  prose  com- 
position* 

Pakmenidks,  bom  (about)  b.  c  520. 

Various  accounts  are  given  respecting  the  period  at  which  Par- 
menides  flourished.  He  was  a  native  of  Elea  and  a  member  of 
the  school  established  in  that  city,  and,  according  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle,^  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers.  Aris- 
totle states,  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Xeno- 
phanes.'  In  order  to  reconcile  this  tradition  with  the  statement 
of  Plato,  that  he  came  to  Athens  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  there  met  with  Socrates,  Ritter  assumes  his  1»rth  to 
have  been  about  OL  bcv.  Matthise,  on  the  authority  of  Fulle- 
bom,  states  that  he  flourished  about  b.  c.  464. 

As  a  legislator  he  was  no  less  famous  than  as  a'  philosopher. 
Htt  code  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citiaens  that 
they  took  an  oath  every  year  to  observe  his  laws. 

Many  fragments  of  his  poem  n«<fc  ^vma^,  a  subject  which  in- 

>  Plat  Ibsat.;Ari8t  Met.  'Amt.MstL5. 
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dudes  vliat  in  modem  times  are  called  metaphysical,  as  well  as 
physical  speculations,  have  been  preserved.^  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  elicit  a  philosophical  system  from  the  metaphorical  and  alle- 
gorical language  of  poetry,  and  the  didactic  mind  of  the  legis^ 
lator  and  moral  poet  is  perceptible  in  the  poem,  rather  than  the 
logical  analysis,  which  characterizes  the  philosopher.  Accord- 
ing to  Parmenides,  that  which  is,  is  self-produced,  uncreated, 
And  unchangeable ;  nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  that  which  is  not 
(to  fi^  ov).  Hence,  ho  denies  the  existence  of  a  yacuum,  as  that 
implies  non-existence ;  and,  as  motion  implies  change,  that  which 
is,  is  in  a  state  of  complete  and  eternal  rest.  The  form  which 
he  attributes  to  it  is  the  spherical,  as  being  the  most  perfect  and 
symmetrical.  That  which  is,  and  the  fulness  of  it,  constitute  the 
intellectual  faculty,  and  its  object ;  for  these  are  one  and  the  same. 

Tavfw  d*  hfl  voilp  tt  m  ovvtxtv  eofu  voijfta  (v.  95). 

Of  that  which  is,  he  assumed  two  opposite  species ;  of  one, 
the  properties  were  light  and  heat ;  of  the  other,  cold  and  dark- 
ness. The  order  of  the  uniyerse  is  produced  and  maintained  by 
the  combination  or  separation  of  these  opposite  elements,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  two  causes,  Love  and  Discord ;  of  which 
doctrine  he  considered  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  two 
sexes  as  typical. 

His  view  of  human  nature  was  a  mournful  one ;  man  is,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  philosophers  of  this  school,  but  a  portion  of 
the  phenomenal  and  transitory,  not  of  the  eternal ;  the  soul  is 
material,  and  composed  of  the  four  elements,  and  he  is  subject 
to  an  irresistible  necessity. 

Zeko,  flourished  (about)  B.  c.  464. 

Zeno  was  a  member  of  the  Eleatic  school,  a  disciple  of  Par- 
menides, at  the  same  time  with  Empedoeles  of  Agrigentum.  He 
showed  his  attachment  to  his  instructor  by  writing  a  treatise  in 
defence  of  his  metaphysical  theories.  This  work,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  support  the  doctrine  of  one  First  Cause,  eiyoyed 
a  high  reputation  amongst  the  ancients.  He  was  not  only  a  phi- 
losopher, but  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  eoun- 

>  FUlleb.  Beytrilgen,  yi. 


^g^  «D&.  mcinar£iig  tc*  Stniicc^  MBOad  Pteneiiidee  in  his  legis- 
IrtamL  He  engM^i  in  a  mmifBTacT  agmmst  tlie  tyrant  of  Elea, 
sMil.  Itieozij:  cbficoverad,  ins  pm  t»  tke  torture.  It  is  said  that  he 
hire  }i25  ^usSmaig^  inth  ike  maKMS  fordtade,  and  bit  off  his 
Mftjrn^  noker  tiutu  lie  temjQ«td  t»  betray  his  associates.* 

He  35  prindpaDT  izi3«r«aa&g  to  vs  as  the  first  who  arranged 
Ids  juTfroments  in  the  farm  cf  £a}(^^:«e.  and  as  the  inventor  of 
dia)<«n5c  dC}6[Da&.^  so  fu*  as  this,  tiiat  his  oondnaions  were  logi- 
ca&T  dednoKid  from  axScoDS  or  psindpleB  nniTavaUy  admitted  to 
be  tmfu 

In  the  tame  of  Zeno.  scaesioe  smsds  already  to  have  assumed 
die  farm  of  amnfieBDexit  and  pasdme.  as  well  as  of  serious  inves- 
t^:atk«L  The  f  onr  c^^Kmed  alignments  by  which  he  endeaTO^ 
ed  to  prove  the  infinite  divisiUliiT  of  spaee,^  and  to  disprove  the 
reialitT  of  modozik  are  of  ihit  paradoxical  natore  which  puzzles 
whilst  it  docs  not  oonvinoe^  and  the  fallacy  of  them,  though  diffi- 
c«h  to  refute^  is  so  manifest  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  thej 
la^erf  scrkvosly  maintainod.  Riner*  explains  the  fallacy  of  his 
nsaMning  in  all  tbode  arpnnents.  by  stating  that  whilst  Zeno 
itains  the  infinite  diviahility  of  space,  he  neglects  that  of 


Hie  popular  fiJlacy  of  Addlles  and  the  tortoise,  which  is  the 
aeciond  of  these  four,  is  well  known,  and  is  exposed  by  Arch- 
bishop  Whately  in  the  following  manner : — 

^  Aldrich*  purposes  to  remove  the  diflSculty  in  this  sophistical 
pvnle^  by  demonstrating  that«  in  a  certain  given  time,  AchilkB 
would  overtake  the  tMtoise.  as  if  anv  one  had  ever  doubted  that 
The  very  problem  proposed  is  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  i 
seeming  demonstraticm  of  a  thing  palpably  impossible  ;  to  shoY 
that  it  is  palpably  imposdble  is  no  solution  of  the  problon. 

^  I  have  heard  the  present  example  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
the  pretensions  of  logic  are  futile,  since  (it  was  said)  the  most 
p»fect  logical  dononstration  may  lead  from  true  premises  to  an 
absurd  condusion.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  example  be* 
fore  us  frmishes  a  ccmfirmadon  of  the  utility  of  an  acquaintance 


>  Sinbo.  vL  L  '  Ge.  Tase.  iL  22.  *  Arist  Top.  L  L 

*  Ibid.  Phja.  vL  9.     •  Qmoh.  PhiL  v.  4. 

*  Whatelj's  Lope,  Append,  p.  347. 
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with  the  syllogistic  form ;  in  which  form  the  pretended  demon- 
stration in  question  cannot  possibly  be  exhibited.  An  attempt 
to  do  so  will  evince  the  utter  want  of  connection  between  the  pre- 
nuBes  and  the  conclusion." 

In  physics  the  four  elements,  the  existence  of  which  he  as- 
sumed, are  almost  coincident  with  those  usually  admitted  by  the 
Eleatic  school,  namely,  the  warm  (>fc/«oy),  the  cold  {^x^^)j  the 
dry  {in^9¥\  and  the  moist  {vy^w!).  The  moving  force  was  neces- 
sity, its  two  species,  love  and  contention,  and  of  these  four  ele- 
ments, combined  in  various  proportions,  he  held  that  the  human 
soul  was  composed.  The  divine  character  of  an  individual  soul 
depended  upon  the  predominance  of  the  purer  elements  in  its 
composition. 

Mblissus,  flourished  (about)  b.  c.  428. 

Melissus  was  an  Ionian,  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  Samos. 
His  opinions,  therefore,  were  probably  derived  from  a  study  of 
the  works,  and  not  from  the  personal  instructions  of  the  Eleatic 
philosophers.  He  commanded  the  Samians  in  a  naval  battle 
tgainst  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Pericles,  01.  Ixxxviii.  1,  B.C. 
428,  and  defeated  them.  The  only  work  which  he  wrote  was  in 
prose,  and  its  subject  was  "  of  Nature  and  that  which  Is"  {iit^i 
^oatofxai  tov  "Ovtoi),^  The  views  which  it  contains  are  those  of 
Xenophanes  on  the  unity  of  the  First  Cause,  but  more  clearly  and 
perspicuously  developed  and  expressed  than  was  possible  in  the 
figurative  language  of  poetry.  But,  although  his  sentiments  are 
dearly  expressed,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  his  meaning 
is,  the  reasoning  by  which  he  deduces  his  conclusions  is  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  would  be  uninteresting  to  examine  the  fallacy 
of  his  arguments,  and  therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the 
results  at  which  he  arrives.  That  which  is  (tb  ioy),  the  First  Cause, 
is  one,  unchangeable,  indivisible ;  there  is  no  vacuum,  and  there- 
fore no  motion.  As  that  which  is  is  indivisible,  it  must  therefore 
be  incorporeal.  It  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  because  all 
things  which  are  the  objects  of  sensuous  perception  are  liable  to 
change.  Hence,  as  nothing  exists  except  that  which  is,  all  that 
we  perceive  by  the  senses  is  non-existent. 

*  Brandis,  Oomm.  Eleat 
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It  18  evident  that  the  system  of  Melissns  is  a  purely  negatire 
one,  and  therefore  a  characteristic  representatiTe  of  the  tenden- 
dee  of  the  Eleatic  school.  He  attribnted  no  positiTe  qnalitiei 
to  anything  in  Nature.^  As  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  anj 
conception  of  a  pure  intellectual  existence,  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  idealism,  but  only  as  haVing  prepared 
the  way  for  it  by  denying  erery  other  species  of  existence. 

His  physical  theories  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  the  Ele»> 
tic  school.  That  which  is,  is  alone  infinite,  but  all  else  finite. 
The  order  of  Nature  is  governed  by  necessity,  subdivided  into 
the  two  antagonist  forces  of  love  and  strife,  and  the  elements  are 
the  four  commonly  adopted. 

Empedocles,  bom  (about)  b.  c.  444. 

Empedocles'  was  bom  about  Olymp.  Ixxxiv.,  in  the  Doriiui 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  which  was  at  that  time  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  As  was  the  case  with  many  others,  the  easy  cir* 
cumstances  and  high  rank  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
furnished  him  with  the  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  philosophical 
studies.  Sufficient  traces  may  be  discovered  in  his  fragments  of 
Pythagorean  doctrines  to  prove  that  he  adopted  some  tenets  of 
that  school ;  but  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  assert  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  and  although  not  precisely  identi- 
cal, his  physical  theories  are  evidently  derived  from  those  of  the 
Eleatic  school. 

The  title  of  his  work,  of  which  fragments  have  come  down  to 
US,  is  Ut^i  «v9ti.*^ ;  and,  like  the  gnomic  poems  of  Parmenides,  iB 
written  in  epic  verse.  The  enthusiasm  of  poetical  language  is  t 
bad  vehicle  for  philosophical  doctrines,  and  hence  it  is  not  efsr- 
prising  that  Aristotle^  blames  him  for  assertions  unsupported  bj 
reasoning. 

His  name  has  also  been  connected  with  the  history  of  oratory. 
Bitter  considers  that  the  tradition  of  his  being  the  inventor  of 
rhetoric^  originated  in  a  misunderstanding ;  or  that  the  assertioB 
was  made  by  Aristotle,  because  he  was  the  teacher  of  Gorgias; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  is  in  it  some  foundation  of 

>  Bitter,  y.  5 ;  see  note.  '  Simpl.  Phys. ;  Diog.  Laert ;  Saidas. 

*  Arist  Phys.  viii.  1.  «  Cle.  Bmi  12,  64;  Qainet  iiL  1. 
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trath.  History  proves  that  eloquence  and  liberty  flonrisli  and' 
decline  together.  Eloquence  withers  under  despotical  sway  or 
ofigarchal  institutions.  In  the  democratic  states  of  Sicily,  when 
Empedocles  flourished,  it  had  been  for  some  time  cultivated  as  an 
art,  and  when  an  art  is  cultivated  it  is  not  long  before  it  is  sys- 
tematized and  taught  as  a  science.  The  usual  tradition,  there- 
fore, that  this  scientific  treatment  of  rhetoric  is  to  be  attributed 
to  Empedocles,  as  well  as  to  Goraz  and  Tisias,  becomes  far  from 
improbable.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  one  who,  even  in  a 
philosophical  poem,  displayed  such  elegant  taste,  power  of  lan- 
guage, and  correctness  of  ear  as  Empedocles,  would  have  pos- 
sessed, not  only  considerable  eloquence,  but  also  an  accurate  cri- 
tical judgment  respecting  the  principles  of  oratory. 

With  the  accounts  of  his  life  and  character  there  is  a  large 
admixture  of  fable.  In  his  poem  he  claims  almost  divine  honors, 
•8  possessing  supernatural  knowledge  respecting  the  operations 
of  Nature,  the  power  of  healing  disease,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy ; 
and  even  in  his  dress  he  afiected  a  priestly  and  sacred  character. 
His  superior  knowledge  doubtless  gained  for  him  a  reputation 
higher  than  he  deserved,  and  just  as  a  knowledge  of  magical  arts 
was  attributed  to  philosophers  in  the  middle  ages,  so  tradition 
tscribed  to  him  a  miraculous  power  over  the  laws  of  Nature. 

It  is  said^  that  when  his  fellow-citiaens  ofiered  him  the  tyranny 
of  Agrigentum,  to  which  his  wealth,  worth,  and  abilities  gave 
him  a  fair  claim,  he  refused  the  honor,  preferring  a  life  of  retire- 
ment and  study.  As  the  incidents  of  his  life  were  exaggerated 
by  fable,  so  many  equally  fabulous  accounts  are  extant  of  his 
death.  Timaeus  gives  that  which  is  most  probable,  namely,  that 
being  exiled  from  his  native  city,  he  died  somewhere  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese. 

The  Deity,  according  to  Empedocles,  is  ineflkble,  inccnrruptible, 
incapable  of  representation ;  but  whilst  in  this  negative  aspect  of 
his  system  he  denies  form,  he  also,  like  the  other  philosophers 
of  this  school — ^which  was  in  all  its  tendencies  pantheistic — denies 
personality.  Although  God  is  the  all-ruling,  yet  he  ascribes  the 
same  attribute  and  divine  nature  to  the  uniting  and  all-pervading 

1.  Diog.  Laert  viii.  63. 
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ftroe  of  love.  In  other  places  Deity  is  pnre  abstract  intellect,  the 
one  First  Canse;  but  truth,  the  object  of  intellect,  is  described  in 
the  same  terms,  and  as  this  unity  and  perfection  are  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  central  part  of  the  universe,  and  to  be  symbolized 
by  a  sphere,  the  ancients  supposed  the  sphere  to  be  the  god  of 
Empedocles*  The  truth  is,  his  leading  idea  was  that  Deity  is 
manifested  in  his  works,  and  that,  though  immaterial  and  not 
subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  he  is  revealed  and  deve- 
loped in  the  material  and  the  sensible.  The  laws,  or  moving  forces 
of  love  and  strife,  constitute  Necessity,  to  which  all  things  are 
subject. 

The  elements  of  the  material  universe  are  the  usual  four,  of 
which  fire  is  the  purest,  and  out  of  these  are  compounded  the 
phenomena  of  Nature.  These  phenomena  are  classified  as  warm 
and  cold,  of  which  the  two  sexes  are  symbolical.  One  can  plain- 
ly recognize  in  his  system  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  Eleatic  school, 
of  two  opposing  forces  in  Nature  by  which  the  balance  seems  to 
be  maintained.  They  had  a  vague  notion  that  combination  and 
equilibrium  are  the  result  of  antagonism;  that  the  two  great 
forces  of  Nature  are  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  same  dual- 
ly which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  forces  of  Nature  distinguishes 
also  the  elements  on  which  they  act.  Homogeneous  particles 
are  separated  and  dissolved  by  the  force  of  strife,  and  therefore 
existence  and  vitality  are  thus  destroyed,  whereas  love  binds  th^e 
together.  Again,  strife  has  likewise  a  productive  energy,  for,  by 
separating  heterogeneous  particles,  it  combines  them  with  those 
that  are  akin  to  them. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
and  the  theories  which  they  maintained.  The  two  aspecta  from 
which  they  viewed  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  sometimes 
led  them  into  inconsistencies  with  each  other  and  with  themselves, 
and  their  tendency  to  examine  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  precede 
ing  theories,  rather  than  to  investigate  the  natural  phenomena 
themselves,  invests  their  philosophy  with  a  negative  rather  than 
a  positive  character.  But  nevertheless,  this  school,  as  a  detects 
and  exposer  of  error,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  philosophy, 
and  its  very  defects  and  incompetency  paved  the  way  for  more 
extensive  and  interesting  investigations. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

HATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THK  KARLT  GREEK  SCHOOLS  OF  NO  VALVS. — THIS  18  HOT 
g   ■        THB  CASK  WITH  MKNTAL  AND    MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. — PROGRESS  OF  THKSK   BRARCHS8 

OF  PHILOSOPHY. — ^ATHENS  NOW  THK  SKAT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. — CAUSKS  WHICH  LKD  TO 

BKR  LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  AS  WELL  AS  POLITICAL  SITPRXXACY. — ^WHT 
y  BISTORT  TOOK  PRXCKDENCE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AT  ATHKN9.— RKVIKW  OF  THK  8TATK  OF 
;    .        FHIL080PHY. — THK  SOPHISTS. — THEY  IMPROVED  GREEK   PROSK,  AND  DIRECTED    MAH 

TO  THK  STUDY  OF  HIMSELF. — THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TIMES  AT  WHICH  THKT 
■  TLOURI9HKD. — STATK  OF  KDUCATION. — THK  SOPHISTS  BKCAMR  THK  PUBLIC  IH- 
^        ■TRUCTOKa. — THKIR    ABILITIKS. — HOW    THEY   PERFORMKD    THKIR  FUNCTIONS. — ^XFI* 

DXNCS  OF  THK  KZISTKNCK  OF  "  SOPHISTICAL"  TKACHING. — THK  KXTKNT  TO  WHICH  TBS 
B^  FBILOeOPHRRS  ARE  CORRECT  IN  THEIR  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  SOPHISTS. — THB  FACT  THAT 
k>        80  XJTTUB  RSMAIN8  OF  THEIB  WORKS  PROVES  THAT  THEY  WEBB  OF  LITTLE  VALUX. 

^     It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  pages  that  the  natural  philo- 
£   lophj  of  the  early  Greek  schools  is,  scientifically,  worthless.     It 
^  k  valuable  historically,  as  a  monument  of  human  labor  and  in- 
l    tellectoal  ingenuity,  and  as  illustrating  the  active  powers  of 
I    human  thought.     But  the  philosopher  started  in  most  instances 
from  arbitrary  assumptions,  unreal  hypotheses,  and  preconceived 
ideas  of  fitness ;  he  was  misled  by  imaginary  analogies,  which 
were  also  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  instead  of 
carefully  observing  natural  phenomena.     His  labors,  therefore, 
were  fruitless,  although  they  can  never  be  uninteresting  or  con- 
temptible. 

Even  where  a  strictly  inductive  method  is  pursued,  physical 
science  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  make  slow  progress, 
and  theories  which  appear  well  grounded  and  logically  deduced, 
•8  fSar  as  the  knowledge  of  the  premises  admitted,  are  liable  to 
be  overthrown  and  superseded  by  the  progress  of  observation 
and  scientific  discovery ;  and  hence,  in  the  investigation  of  phy- 
•ieal  truth,  each  generation  must  necessarily  surpass  in  knowledge 
the  preceding  one. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  moral  and  mental 
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philosophy.  The  human  mind  was  as  accessible  a  subject  of 
inyestigation  to  the  ancient  as  it  is  to  the  modem.  Each  philo- 
sopher who  possessed  sufficient  ability  had  within  himself  the 
subject  which  he  was  studying,  and  therefore  by  inyestigating 
the  principles  of  that  nature  with  which  he  became  acquainted 
through  his  own  individual  consciousness,  he  could  discover  its 
phenomena  and  the  nature  of  its  operation.  He  could  thus  be- 
come an  acute  logician  and  a  skilful  metaphysician.  Again,  the 
same  course  of  study,  combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  as  exhibited  in  men's  social  relations,  would  enable 
him  to  investigate  the  subject  of  man's  highest  good  and  true 
happiness,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  this  life  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  is  possible  without  the  aid  of  Divine  revelation.  The  value, 
therefore,  of  Gh*eek  mental  and  moral  philosophy  must  always 
remain  unchangeable;  it  can  never  be  superseded  by  modem 
investigations;  and  hence  all  modem  systems,  the  truth  and 
value  of  which  are  recognized,  are  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  philosophers. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  in  which  we  shall  have  to 
trace  the  development  and  progress  to  perfection  of  these  branches 
of  philosophy.  The  seat  of  science  is  now  transferred  from  the 
different  provincial  schools  to  the  metropolis  of  Greek  national 
literature  and  refinement,  Athens.  When  Athens  became  the 
political  capital  of  Greece  she  necessarily  became  the  home  and 
centre  of  science  and  literature.  The  causes  which  led  to  her 
political  supremacy  led  also  to  her  literary  and  philosophical 
pre-eminence.  The  independent  spirit  which  made  Greece  forget 
her  differences  of  race  and  combine  as  one  nation  against  Persia, 
was  totally  inconsistent  with  long  subjection  to  oligarchal  prin- 
ciples. Sparta  could  not  long  maintain  her  ascendancy.  Al- 
though the  Medism  of  Pausanias  was  the  immediate  and  overt 
cause  which  led  to  her  fall  from  power,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  she  could  have  long  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  con- 
federacy. Her  reserved  temper  shrunk  from  intercourse  with 
other  people.  Her  institutions  were  modeled  with  a  view  to 
stability  rather  than  progress.     It  was  therefore  evidently  the 

"  Thacjd.  u 
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destiny  of  Athens  to  exercise  an  extensive  influence  over  Greece- 
She  always  put  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of  Greek  liberty, 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  states,  she  was  herself  the 
representative  of  freedom.  The  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind 
was  towards  progress.  Those  states  which  did  not  manifest  this 
tendency  formed  the  exceptions  .to  the  rale ;  and  hence,  when 
the  national  existence  of  Greece  commences,  Athens  naturally 
becomes  the  centre  of  national  activity,  the  leader  of  all  that 
^stinguishes  Greece  as  a  nation.  Even  when  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  hurled  Athens  from  her  proud 
position,  she  was  as  great  in  her  adversity  as  she  had  been  in  her 
prosperity. 

Before  the  Persian  war  broke  out,  she  had  established  her 
literary  supremacy.  The  literature  of  passion  and  imagination, 
and  the  language  which  is  its  natural  vehicle,  that  of  music  and 
poetry,  had  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  Greek 
drama,  and  it  soon  appeared  to  be  a  recognized  law  that  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Athens  should  be  the  language  in  which  prose 
composition  should  be  universally  expressed. 

The  first  prose  literature  which  issued  from  Athens  was  histo- 
rical. This  is  what  might  be  expected.  Historical  literature  is 
the  result  of  individual  effort  and  industry ;  philosophical  re- 
search has  always  flourished  in  what  has  been  termed  a  school — 
that  is,  men  associated  together  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  aid 
in  the  work,  either  in  investigation  or  education.  The  first  of 
these  objects  is  essential  to  a  school,  the  second  accidental,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  natural  tendency  of  schools  is,  to 
lose  sight  of  their  primary  object  in  that  which  is  secondary, 
and  to  degenerate  into  more  places  of  education  instead  of  study. 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  itself  almost  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  its  territory  and  neighborhood  periodically  ravaged  by 
the  Peloponnesian  army,  could  not  become  a  university  of  this 
kind,  or  invite,  to  its  protection  and  nurture,  learned  men  seek- 
ing a  place  of  refuge,  where  they  could  in  common  pursue  their 
quiet  studies.  An  individual  mind  of  more  than  common  acti- 
vity, and  of  a  thoughtful  and  philosophical  caste,  like  that  of 
Thncydides,  would  naturally  be  tempted  to  give  a  record  of  the 
atirring  events  around  him,  make  them  the  groundwork  of  his 
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pliflosophical  reflections,  and  point  to  the  lessons  of  politieil 
wisdom  to  be  derived  from  them.  He  would  teach  philosophic^ 
statesmanship  through  the  medium  of  history. 

But  when  the  war  was  over,  <he  ancient  literary  supremacy  of 
Athens  seemed  to  reviTe,  and  arise  out  of  the  mins  of  her  politi- 
cal power.  All  Greece  recognised  her  claim  to  mental  pre-emi- 
nence as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  human 
fortune ;  and  she  quickly  became  the  university  of  Greece,  the 
nursing  mother  of  philosophy. 

But,  previous  to  entering  upon  this  brilliant  period,  during 
which — ^whilst  philosophy  was  essentially  national,  and  the  de- 
velopment, not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  Greek  mind — 
its  home  was  Athens,  and  its  language  Athenian ;  let  us  in  a  few 
words  review  the  progress  which  human  thought  had  already  made. 

In  Ionia  the  dynamical  theory  of  physics  or  physiology,  ai 
founded  by  Thales,  developed  by  Anaximenes  and  Diogenes,  and 
finally  consummated  by  Heraclitus,  had  taught  that  the  universe 
was  an  eternal  living  being,  possessing  in  itself  a  principle  of 
vitality,  which,  by  spontaneous  development,  produced  all  pheno- 
mena, whether  physical  or  moral. 

The  mechanical  philosophers  denied  the  existence  of  any  inter- 
nal power  of  change,  but  taught  that  the  eternal  immutable  ele- 
ments were  acted  upon  by  some  natural  moving  forces,  either 
external  or  internal,  and  thus  by  new  combinations  were  produced 
new  phenomena. 

The  Dorian  idea,  as  developed  by  the  Pythagoreans,  was,  thit 
all  phenomena  must  be  referred  to  moral  fitness  and  design,  as 
to  a  final  cause ;  and  they  attempted  to  explain  all  physicid  and 
metaphysical  phenomena  by  mathematical  analogies,  and  the 
numerical  principles  of  harmony. 

The  Eleatic  school  devoted  its  energies  to  examining  the  philo- 
sophical news  of  its  predecessors,  and  bringing  them  to  the  test 
of  logical  principles,  and  hence  its  dogmas  are  of  a  negadve  cha- 
racter. They  showed,  for  example,  that  the  self-developing  power 
of  many  parts  was  naf  consistent  with  the  existence  of  one  Inrst 
Cause.  They  thw^oro  deduced  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  the 
OBinipreseiil>  eternal;  but  whilst  they  denied  him  the 
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attributes  of  humanity,  they  denied  him  personalit  j  likewise,  and 
their  notion  of  Deitj  became  pure  pantheism. 

Whilst  the  doctrines  of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  schools  were 
thus  proved  to  be  false,  the  Eleatic  doctrines  were  confessedly 
one-sided  and  inadequate.  This  shook  men's  belief  in  truth 
itself,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sophistical  philosophy. 

THE  SOPHISTS. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  the  sophists  have  left  no  frag- 
ments, which  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  a  history  of  literature; 
nevertheless,  the  discussion  of  their  tenets,  and  a  refutation  of 
their  errors,  occupy  so  important  a  part  in  the  literature  of  their 
own,  and  the  succeeding  period,  that  such  a  history  would  be  in- 
complete without  some  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
system. 

Moreover,  Greek  literature  is  under  great  obligations  to  the 
sophists  for  the  improvements  which  they  effected  in  Attic  prose. 
Their  skilfulness  in  the  use  of  words  increased  the  copiousness 
and  richness  of  the  language,  and  their  logical  precision,  exercis- 
ing an  influence  on  its  structure,  improved  it  in  elegance  and 
perspicuity. 

Whatever  objections,  too,  may  with  truth  be  urged  against 
their  philosophical  system,  this  praise  must  be  at  least  accorded 
them,  that  they  first  directed  man  to  the  study  of  himself.  The 
great  value  which  Socrates  afterwards  attributed  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  identity,  was  first  perceived  and  taught  by  the  sophists. 
The  human  mind,  and  the  principles  on  which  its  operations  were 
carried  on,  had  not  previously  been  studied.  The  reflex  action 
of  the  mind  upon  itself  had  been  neglected,  in  the  interest  felt  in 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  external  nature.  The  failure  of 
all  former  systems,  the  recklessness  of  any  connection  between 
eause  and  effect  with  which  favorite  theories  had  been  pursued 
and  developed,  taught  thoughtful  men  that  the  true  beginning  of 
philosophical  study  was  a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  prin- 
oiples  of  reasoning. 

Before  discussing  their  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
the  eircnmstanceB  of  the  times  in  which  they  flourished. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifih  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
26 
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literature  was  at  its  zenith,  and  Athenian  taste  in  the  arts  and 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  had  attained  their  highest  parfeetion. 
Still  there  was  much  of  sensuality  mingled  with  this  mental  cul- 
ture. Virtue  itself  was  rather  a  matter  of  taste  than  of  sentiment, 
and  even  the  admiration  of  the  beautiful  tempted  the  warm  tem- 
perament and  lively  imagination  of  the  Greek  to  seek  for  pleasure 
in  sensual  gratification.  Athens  is  an  example  how  far  sesthetie 
perfection  may  exist  side  by  side  with  moral  pollution. 

Tragedy  had  applied  all  its  energies,  in  its  character  of  a  popu- 
lar ethical  instructor,  to  arrest  the  increasing  tendency  to  moral 
degradation,  and  nobly  had  it  performed  its  task,  not  only  by  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  plots  chosen  by  the  great  tragedians,  but 
by  the  moral  sentiments  which  they  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
enforcing  at  a  time  when  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear  was  espe- 
cially open,  and  when  their  lessons  were  supported  by  all  the 
charms  of  taste  and  beauty  which  could  engage  the  attention. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  the  tragic  poets 
labored  to  accomplish  their  mission,  the  testimony  of  the  histo- 
rian and  the  comic  poet  proves  that  the  tone  of  public  morality 
was  low  and  depraved. 

This  moral  contamination  appears  not  to  have  been  confined 
to  Athens,  but  to  have  overspread  the  whole  of  Greece;  the  strife 
of  faction  and  revolutionary  hatred  between  classes  and  parties^ 
which  did  not  desolate  Athens  until  the  termination  of  the  century, 
was,  year  after  year,  deluging  all  the  little  states  of  Greece  in 
blood.  Although  the  historian  does  not  enter  at  length  into 
detail,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  state  of  things  was  as  fearful 
in  Epidamnus  and  Platsea  as  he  describes  it  to  have  been  in  the 
ill-fated  island  of  Gorcyra. 

Assuming,  then,  that  such  was  the  moral  condition,  not  only 
of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  views 
would  be  popularly  entertained  on  the  subject  of  education.  The 
old  Athenian  system  so  much  praised  by  Aristophanes,  which 
had  taught  Athenians  of  the  olden  time  their  duties  as  soldiers 
and  citizens,  would  rapidly  become  unpopular,  and  be  voted  out 
of  date  and  unsuited  to  the  times,  as  not  calculated  to  fit  the 
young  Athenian  for  puMic  life,  or  for  gaining  an  influence  in  an 
ecotMia»  SRoh  as  Thu^KUtks  and  Aristophanes  describe.    The 
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public  Toice  would  be  for  snbstitating  a  system  of  education  in 
which  moral  principle  would  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  showy 
accomplishments. 

The  sophists  threw  themselves  at  once  into  this  false  educa- 
tional system ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  their  abilities,  took  the 
lead  in  it,  and  became  the  public  instructors  of  the  higher  classes 
at  Athens.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  all,  without 
exception,  nothing  more  than  shallow  pretenders  to  learning. 
The  education  which  they  gave  was  superficial,  because  no  more 
was  asked  of  them,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  knew  no  more 
than  they  were  required  to  teach.  All  of  them  were  educated 
and  accomplished  men,  and  expert  dialecticians.  Many  of  them 
had  a  fair  acquaintance  with  various  branches  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  Hippias,  of  Elis,  notwithstanding  all  his  vanity  and 
pretension,  possessed  varied  accomplishments  and  versatiUty  of 
genius.  Democritus  was  a  most  ingenious  thinker,  and  most 
learned  in  the  philosophy  of  preceding  ages.  Protagoras  had  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  politics  and  history.  Gk>rgias  was  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  natural  philosophy,  although  his  dialectic 
lubtlety  led  him  into  the  grossest  absurdities. 
•  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  sophists  were,  generally  speak- 
mg,  men  of  ability,  but  the  important  point  for  inquiry  is  what 
inflnence  they  voluntarily  exercised  on  society.  To  accuse  them 
of  having  demoralized  Athens  is  unjust,  but  how  far  they  are 
responsible  for  the  existing  demoralization  admits  of  question. 
The  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  Greek  social  system,  and 
especially  in  the  Athenian,  was  that  of  educators  and  instructors. 
H0W9  then,  did  they  fulfil  this  important  function  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  plain  that  they  did  not,  like  the  philosophers,  consider 
the  commimication  of  knowledge  to  others  a  duty;  profit,  and 
that  of  an  exorbitant  kind,  was  their  avowed  motive.  Protagoras 
demanded  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  minae  (four  hundred 
pounds)  to  complete  the  education  of  a  finished  Athenian  gentle- 
man. Hence  they  came  in  contact  only  with  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  the  education  which  they  professed  to  give  was  such  as  they 
required,  and  such  as  would  fit  them  for  the  distinctions  to  which 
they  aspired.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  although  not  charge- 
able with  an  intention  to  corrupt  youth,  their  system  would  be 
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me  of  false  display — superficial  rather  than  philosophical — ^in 
mere  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  not  in  advanoe 
of  it.  They  swam  with  the  tide  of  popular  error,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  stem  it  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  popularity.  The 
young  wealthy  Athenian  would  wish  for  an  education  rather 
showy  than  substantial,  for  learning  rather  yaried  and  extensife 
than  deep.  What  he  would  above  all  things  require  would  be 
dialectic  skill  and  rhetorical  power:  the  one  would  make  him 
shine  in  private  life  as  a  man  of  brilliant  conversational  power; 
the  other  would  distinguish  him  as  a  public  man,  and  enable  him 
to  gain  the  influence  which  he  coveted  in  the  popular  assembly. 
To  give  this  education,  and  no  more,  was  the  business  of  the 
sophists.  A  prioriy  it  might  be  expected  that  in  order  to  impart 
dialectical  skill,  they  might  be  tempted  to  forget  that  truth  is  the 
real  object  of  dialectic,  and  its  abuse  victory  and  display;  to 
argue  for  the  latter  rather  than  the  former,  and  thus  encourage 
sceptical  indiiferentism :  and  as  for  the  fact,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence^ to  prove  the  existence  of  a  system  of  instruction,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 
Although  Aristophanes  put  forward  Socrates  as  the  object  of  his 
attack,  because  he  was  a  prominent  and  well-known  character,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  fighting  an  unreal  shadow,  or 
that  the  contest  between  the  two  xoyo^,  or  the  ancient  and  modem 
systems  of  education,  had  no  prototypes  in  Athenian  life.  Had 
the  comic  poet  attempted  such  a  thing,  the  audience  would  have 
hissed  and  pelted  him.'  The  whole  essence  of  Athenian  comedy 
was  either  a  just  attack  on  real  abuses,  or  an  unjust  libel  on  real 
characters  ;  anything  unreal  would  not  have  been  endured  for  a 
moment  by  an  Athenian  audience,  until  the  more  quiet  times  of 
the  middle  comedy,  when  the  national  spirit  had  been  almost 
crushed  by  successive  misfortunes.  Besides  this  there  are  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  not  only  which  directly 
oombat  these  views,  but  also  which  indirectly  show  the  existence 
of  a  prevalent  tendency  to  captious  and  sophistical  objections, 
against  which  it  was  necessary  that  a  philosopher  should  be  con- 
stantly upon  his  guard. 

^  Arisi.  Rhet  ii.  24;  Plato,  ApoL  8oc.;  Ari«toph.  Nub. 
•  AlhML  vi.  245 ;  xiiL  5S3. 
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If,  then,  the  system  of  education  which  we  call  sophistical, 
existed,  to  whom  must  its  existence  be  attributed  ?  Not  to  the 
philosophers,  for  of  them  we  can  ourselves  be  judges.  They  were 
not  only  its  most  conscientious  opponents,  but  were  eminent  for 
their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  virtue. 
The  only  other  instructors,  then,  were  the  sophists.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their  motives  were  selfish, 
and  that,  instead  of  denouncing  a  vicious  system,  they  gave  a 
negative  encouragement  to  it,  by  a  species  of  education  whioh 
answered  their  own  ends,  and  hastened  the  advance  of  moral  and 
political  corruption.  To  represent  the  sophists  as  wilful  and 
designing  impostors,  whose  object  was  to  corrupt  the  public  mo- 
rality, is  going  too  far.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  professed 
to  qualify  the  youth  of  the  leading  families  to  shine  and  become 
influential  in  a  degenerate  state  of  society,  to  cultivate  those 
talents  and  adorn  them  with  those  accomplishments  which  were 
all  that  Athenian  society,  now  fast  becoming  morally  corrupt, 
looked  for  or  valued.  They  did  not  consider  it  their  business,  as 
instmctors  of  youth,  to  teach  them  to  aspire  to  higher  and  nobler 
views,  to  set  before  their  eyes  a  purer  and  more  perfect  stand- 
ard, to  reform  the  morals  of  society.  A  low  moral  standard  was 
set  np  and  admitted,  and  they  did  not  care  to  elevate  it.  Hence, 
although  the  language  used  respecting  them  would  have  been 
severe  from  men  of  the  world,  it  was  not  so  in  the  mouths  of  men 
whose  views  were  as  upright  and  uncompromising  as  were  those 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  their  disho- 
nesty, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  whilst  they  pretended 
to  much  knowledge,  they  were  on  many  points  incompetent  and 
unsound.  The  vast  range  of  subjects  which  Hippias^  professed 
to  teach,  of  itself  argues  ostentatious  pretension  or  superficial 
knowledge.  The  oratory  of  Gorgias  is  universaUy  confessed  to 
have  been  mere  florid  bombast  and  well-balanced  antitheses. 
Theodorus  and  Thrasymachus  wrote  treatises  on  rhetoric,  noticed 
by  Quinctilian,'  but  narrow-minded,  and  deficient  in  enlarged 
and  philosophical  views  of  the  subject ;  and  the  latter^  taught 

*  See  Plato,  Prot ;  and  Mag.  Hipp,  and  Min. 

*  Inst  Orat  iii.  3.  *  See  Plato,  Rep. 
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that  the  only  standard  of  justice  is  the  will  of  the  gOYerning 
power,  and  represented  the  just  men  as  weak  and  contemptible, 
and  the  unjust  as  commanding  respect.  His  teaching  embodied, 
as  a  motive  to  action,  the  principle,  ^^  So  long  as  thou  doest  well 
unto  thyself,  men  will  speak  well  of  thee." 

Of  the  philosophers,  their  adversaries,  voluminous  works  have 
been  preserved  as  precious  treasures,  and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation ;  much  that  they  contain  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold.  Had  the  teaching  of  the  sophists 
approached  near  to  that  of  their  opponents  in  value,  their  writings 
would  have  met  with  the  same  immortality.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  Of  their  teaching  little  has  come  down  to  us;  it 
is  all  comprised  in  a  few  worthless  fragments,  neither  suggestiTe 
of  a  train  of  thought  nor  conveying  direct  instruction. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  a  short  essay  of  Gorgias,  which, 
if  it  be  an  average  specimen  of  sophistical  teaching,  proves  all 
that  can  be  wished  respecting  their  fallacious  reasoning  and  their 
corrupt  scepticism.  It  is  not  deficient  in  ingenuity  or  specious- 
ness;  the  doctrine  deduced  in  it  from  the  Eleatic  philosophy, 
though  based  on  fallacy,  is  plausible,  but  common  sense  at  once 
refutes  his  view.  Its  sum  and  substance  is,  that  nothing  exists ; 
if  anything  exists,  it  cannot  be  known ;  if  anything  can  be  known, 
it  cannot  be  communicated  to  others. 

Without  imputing  to  them  the  crime  of  wilfully  corrupting 
public  morals,  the  view  held  by  Plato^  seems  to  be  the  true  one ; 
namely,  that  if  the  tone  of  society  is  vicious,  the  teachers  of  such 
a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching  would  be 
rejected  or  neutralized  by  pernicious  social  influences. 

>  Rep.  vi.  6,  p.  492. 
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Socrates,  born  b.  c.  468. 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  this  popular  demoralization  and  cor- 
rapt  mode  of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  there  was  provi- 
dentially raised  up  a  teacher  of  righteousness  in  the  person  of 
Socrates.  He  was  a  philosopher  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
finr  he  loved  that  true  wisdom  which  consists  in  virtue,  and  what 
is  more  important,  he  was  the  first  who  caused  the  truths  of 
phfloeophy  to  exercise  a  practical  influence  upon  the  masses  of 
mankind.  His  instruction  was  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  upon  the  dictates  of  a  pure  moral  sense ;  self- 
knowledge  and  moral  oonsciousness  were  to  him  the  great  end  of 
study.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  moral,  rather  than  a  philosophical 
miBsion ;  however  important  physical  science  might  be,  he  con- 
sidered the  study  of  human  character,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  human  heart,  an  all-absorbing  duty ;  in  this  sense  he  drew 
down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,^  and  his  life  set  forth  and 
illnstrated  his  doctrine. 

He  was  not  the  founder  of  any  school,  although  all  the  subse- 
quent celebrated  schools  of  Qreece  were  developments  of  his  prin- 

1  Tnso.  Dis.  v.  4, 10. 
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dfdeB.  He  did  not  profess  to  have  any  regolmr  phflosophietl 
sjBtem;  his  object  was  to  lead  men  to  a  conscioiisnees  of  error  is 
h  arose,  and  consequently  to  a  confession  of  it ;  bat  his  mind  was 
of  that  true  philosophical  caste  which,  in  proportion  to  its  higher 
attainments  in  virtue,  feels  its  distance  from  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, and  the  farther  it  advances  in  knowledge  is  the  more 
conscious  of  human  ignorance.  This  consciousness  was  to  him 
the  commencement  of  all  wisdom,  the  first  step  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  admonition,  rv^»  otcn^of  (know  thjf$elf),  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Delphian  deity ;  self-ignorance  he  considered  as 
nearly  akin  to  madness.^ 

In  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  those 
crowds  who  thronged  Athens  at  that  crowded  time,  when  the  policy 
of  Pericles  had  assembled  all  Attica  within  the  walls,  his  lessons 
were  delivered  as  occasion  called  them  forth,  and  were  listened 
to  with  enthusiastic  attention. 

He  was  bom  01.  baviL  4,  and  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscos,  t 
sculptor.  Some  say  that  in  his  youth  he  followed  his  father's 
profession,  and  a  group  of  the  Graces,  which  proved  him  to  be  j 
no  mean  artist,  was  shown  in  the  Acropolis  as  his  work.  He  is  | 
said  to  have  naturally  had  strong  passions  and  an  impetuous  tem- 
per, but  to  have  conquered  them  by  a  powerful  will  and  firm 
moral  principles. 

The  commencement  of  his  philosophical  career  is  thus  related 
by  Diogenes.*  A  wealthy  Athenian,  passing  his  father's  work- 
shop, observed  the  youthful  Socrates  practising  his  art.  He  had 
proviously  seen  him  attending  the  lectures  of  Anazagoras  and 
Arohelaus ;  and,  struck  with  his  zeal,  he  generously  supplied  the 
means  for  enabling  him  to  pursue  his  philosophical  studies  without 
laboring  at  his  profession  of  an  artist.  Diligent  as  he  was  in 
those  studies  which  wero  pursued  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  he 
nevertheless,  to  use  the  words  of  Pericles,^  ^^  pursued  philosophy 
without  efieminacy."  Study  did  not  distract  his  attention  from 
his  public  duties  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen.  For  the  hardships  of 
a  military  life,  his  hardy  and  robust  constitution,  which  survived 
the  terrible  pestilence  to  which  so  many  fell  victims,  eminently  fit- 
ted hinu    He  braved  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  in  the  cam- 

^  Xea.  Memor.  iiL  9.  *Ibid.iL18.  *Thiie7d.iL 
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paign  of  Potidsea,  which  was  one  of  the  overt  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
j^nnesian  war  (b.  c.  432),  and  afterwards  served  at  Delium  and 
Amphipolis  (b.  c.  424).  In  the  disastrous  flight  from  the  field  of 
Delium,  he  saved  and  bore  off  in  his  arms  his  beloved  pupil,  Xeno- 
phon.  But  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his 
vocation  was  to  reform  Athenian  morals  and  to  remodel  society. 
So  strong  was  his  conviction,  that  he  believed  in  the  ever  present 
direction  of  a  heavenly  monitor.^  He  thought  that  a  divine  voice 
first  urged  him  to  cultivate  that  portion  of  the  Muse's  art  which 
included  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  inspired  him  on  each  occa- 
sion with  the  words  to  which  he  gave  utterance.  His  earnestness 
Ind  self-devotion  to  his  work  sprang  from  his  belief  in  a  divine 
commission. 

What  Socrates  meant,  when  he  professed  to  act  under  the 
guidance  of  a  daemon,  or  genius,  has  been  the  subject  of  much' 
discussion.  Probably  impressed  with  the  idea  of  being  called 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a  work  almost  apostolic,  he  not  only  felt  the 
need  of  divine  direction,  but  even  experienced  this  support.  It 
is  most  probable  that  one  so  habituated  to  self-communion  as 
Socrates,  would  be  conscious  of  the  providential  superintendence 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  his  attempt  to  regenerate  society  he  felt,  as  all  moralists 
must  feel,  that  his  best  prospects  of  success  were  with  the  young, 
and  with  those  especially  whose  talents,  cultivated  by  learning, 
were  likely  to  influence  their  contemporaries.  For  this  reason 
the  clever,  rich,  and  popular,  but  profligate  Alcibiades,  was  one 
of  his  earliest  pupils,  but  his  volatile  and  ostentatious  disposition 
was  proof  against  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher. 

With  his  future  biographer,  Xenophon,  he  was  successful,  as 
far  as  the  man  himself  was  concerned,  for  in  Xenophon  we  see  a 
perfect  reflection  of  the  practical  side  of  his  great  master's  cha- 
racter, as  his  imaginative  qualities  are  represented  in  his  other 
distinguished  pupil,  Plato ;  but,  political  prejudice  caused  the  loss 
of  these  benefits  to  his  country;  a  jealousy  of  his  anti-democratical 
principles  exiled  Xenophon  from  his  native  land. 

The  worth  and  talents  of  Pericles  inspired  him  with  hopes  of 
giving  to  Athens  a  worthy  successor  in  the  person  of  his  gallant 
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son;  bat,  although  in  every  way  ho  was  full  of  promise,  the 
phflo6opher*B  hopes  were  disappointed  by  his  condemnation  to 
death  amongst  the  victors  at  Arginnsse. 

The  secret  voice  which  he  implicitly  obeyed  had  warned  him 
to  abstain  from  public  affairs,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  Muses/  that  is,  to  literature,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Hence  in  busy  Athens,  where  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  wis 
considered  a  citizen's  duty,  his  neutrality  brought  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  all  political  partisans.  His  earnestness  as  a  social 
reformer  unjustly  involved  him  in  that  odium  with  which  the 
sophists  were  justly  regarded.  The  comic  poet,  in  his  play  of 
the  ^^  Clouds,"  exhibited  b.  c.  423,  held  him  up  to  public  obloqa/ 
and  ridicule  as  the  leader  of  the  new  lights  and  author  of  the 
new  and  unsound  philosophy.  His  peculiar  physiognomy,  flat 
nose,  prominent  eyes,  and  corpulent  figure ;  his  coarse  attire,  ill 
calculated  to  win  the  respect  of  the  polished  Athenians;  his 
humorous  mockery,  unsparing  scorn  and  bitter  irony ;  his  public 
manner  of  teaching ;  the  resistless  eloquence  and  logical  power 
which,  notwithstanding  all  these  personal  disadvantages,  arrested 
and  riveted  the  attention  of  every  one  who  heard  him,  had  rendered 
him  a  well-known  and  marked  man,  and  therefore  a  fit  subject 
for  dramatic  representation. 

We  may  acquit  Aristophanes  of  any  malicious  design,  or  of  any 
further  wish  than  to  fix  upon  the  most  prominent  philosophical 
reformer  as  the  representative  of  a  new  and  unpopular  system, 
knowing  that  the  mass  of  the  people  would  be  little  able  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  sophistical  pretenders.  Probably  he  would 
have  been  horror-struck  at  the  idea  that  his  sportive  mockery 
had  caused  the  condemnation  and  death  of  an  innocent  and  hoi  j 


The  persecution  of  Socrates  was  not  religious  but  political. 
Impiety  is  a  sweeping  charge,  easily  made,  and  neither  admitting 
nor  requiring  that  definite  and  exact  proof  which  is  expected  in 
other  cases.  Groat  men  in  all  ages  have  fallen  by  charges  pre- 
ferreil  under  the  pretence  of  religion.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
his  non4nt»rierence  in  politics  would  have  defended  him  against 
thia  daAjg^T)  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  neutrality  deprives  a 
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man  of  the  protection  of  friendfl  and  partisans,  and  the  bias  of 
Socrates  towards  aristocratic  principles  could  not  bat  have  been  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  His  love  for  the  younger  Pericles,  who  fell 
amongst  the  unpopular  generals  at  Arginusse  ;  his  intimacy  with 
Alcibiades  and  Gritias,  who  had  taken  so  leading  a  part  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution,  rendered  him  suspected  of  being 
opposed  to  democracy.  His  judges  belonged  to  that  party  who, 
having  been  exiled  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  had  subsequently 
caused  their  expulsion.  All  new  views,  therefore,  either  of  politics 
or  education,  naturally  suggested  to  them  obstacles  to  their  policy, 
which  was  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things,  as  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  Socrates,  therefore,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
spirit  of  party. 

On  three  occasions  he  departed  from  his  rule  of  non-interference 
with  the  affairs  of  public  life,  and  on  all  of  them  the  firmness  and 
nobleness  of  his  character  were  eminently  displayed.  When  the 
ten  generals  who  had  gained  the  victory  at  Arginusse  were  brought 
to  their  unjust  trial,  Socrates  was  one  of  the  prytanes,  or  presi- 
dents of  the  council,  and  although  the  people,  excited  almost  to 
fiiry  by  the  demagogues,  were  determined  on  their  condemnation, 
and  clamored  for  their  blood,  Socrates  fearlessly  withstood  their 
rage,  and  refused  to  enroll  their  infamous  decree.^  Doubtless  his 
feelings  were  of  a  mixed  nature.  He  could  not  contemplate  with 
patience  the  destruction  of  his  distinguished  disciple,  the  younger 
Pericles ;  but  this  was  not  his  only  motive.  His  endeavors  to 
save  them  proceeded  quite  as  much  from  a  stem,  imcompromising 
love  of  justice,  and  from  a  wish  to  save  his  countrymen  from  the 
disgrace  of  so  unjust  a  verdict. 

Again,  when  Theramenes  took  sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Vesta 
in  the  council-hall,  we  find  Socrates  again  interposing  between  the 
popular  fury  and  its  intended  victim.  And,  lastly,  when,  in  order 
to  involve  him  in  their  guilt,  the  Thirty  chose  him  with  some 
others  to  seize  Leon  of  Salamis,  an  innocent  man,  and  lead  him  to 
death,  he  fearlessly  refused  to  obey  their  commands.* 

For  twenty-five  years  or  more  he  undauntedly  pursued  his 
blameless  course  unmolested,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  most  social 
reformers,  prejudice  and  unpopularity  at  length  prevailed.     In 
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the  year  B.  c.  399,  when  his  age  was  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Melitus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon  brought  against  him,  under  the  law 
of  Diopithes,  an  accusation  consisting  of  the  following  counts. 
'^Socrates  is  guilty,  (1.)  of  not  believing  in  the  national  deities; 
(2.)  of  corrupting  the  youth."  In  addition  to  the  motives  of  a 
public  nature  already  alluded  to,  which  led  to  his  accusation,  it  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  that  Anytus  was  instigated 
by  private  animosity.^  Anytus  was  not  only  a  liberal  in  politics, 
but  a  rich  leather-seller,  who  wished  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own 
trade.  But  Socrates,  seeing  that  he  was  fit  for  better  things, 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  study  philosophy.  Other  cases  similar  to 
this  may  have  furnished  groimds  for  the  charge  that  he  corrupted 
those  whom  he  professed  to  educate.  His  enmity  to  all  moral 
and  political  abuse  was  also  probably  enhanced  by  the  bitter  and 
satirical  vein  of  irony  which  ran  through  his  teaching.  Men  will 
frequently  bear  violence,  but  not  ridicule ;  and  Socrates  did  not 
hesitate  to  ridicule,  as  well  as  to  attack  the  national  institutions.' 
Again,  the  Greeks  regarded  the  works  of  their  old  poets  with  a 
reverence  due  almost  to  sacred  writings.  That  part,  therefore, 
of  the  accusation  which  charged  him  with  corrupting  the  youth  by 
perverting  and  misapplying  the  sentiments  of  their  beloved  and 
venerated  poets,  was  likely  to  carry  along  with  it  the  public  feeling 
and  sympathy. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  were  in  favor 
of  the  accusers,  he  was  found  guilty  by  but  a  small  majority.' 
In  a  body  of  dicasts  as  large  as  a  full  attendance  in  an  English 
House  of  Commons,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  were  for  his 
condemnation,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  for  his  acquittal 
To  epitomize  his  defence  in  a  work  like  this  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  a  perfect  whole,  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  He  sought  not  to  move  the  pity  of  his  judges, 
he  cared  not  for  acquittaL  He  was  proudly  conscious  of  his 
innocence ;  he  did  not  conceal  his  feeling  that  he  had  faithfully 
discharged  his  duties,  although  there  is  no  vain  ostentation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  appeals  to  this  fact.  He  forms  a  correct  estimate 
of  his  own  worth,  and  thus  realises  Aristotle's^  conception  of  the 
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magnanimous  character,  and  exhibits  that  union  of  humility  and 
high-mindedness  which  is  obseryable  in  none,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
had  he  not  disdained  all  unworthy  self-abasement,  had  he  can- 
Tassed  the  compassion  of  his  judges,  instead  of  honestly  telling 
them  unpalatable 'truths,  he  would  either  have  been  acquitted,  or, 
at  least,  not  have  been  capitally  condemned. 

The  beautiful  peroration  of  his  apology  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  all  ages;  Cicero  translated  it  from  Plato,  Steele  translated 
it  from  Cicero.*  The  last  words  of  it  are  sublime  for  their  sim- 
plicity, and  their  spirit  of  pious  resignation :  ^^  It  is  time  to  de- 
part, I  to  die,  you  to  live ;  whose  lot  is  the  better  is  known  to 
God  alone." 

When  found  guilty,  he  did  not  take  the  means  which  the  Athe- 
nian law  allowed,  to  arrest  judgment.  His  accusers  had  made 
the  charge  capital ;  Socrates  might  have  proposed  the  infliction 
of  a  pecuniary  fine ;  and  had  it  been  a  severe  one,  it  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor;  but  he  felt  that  he 
deserved  reward  instead  of  pimishment,  and  was  too  honest  to 
tsonceal  this  feeling.  He  therefore  proposed  a  fine  of  thirty 
minse,  which  his  friends  promised  to  pay  for  him;  but  which 
was  too  small  to  render  it  probable  that  it  would  be  accepted.  It 
so  chanced  that  the  sacred  trireme  had  sailed  for  Delos  on  the 
day  of  his  condemnation,  and  as  no  one  could  be  put  to  death 
1^ltil  its  return,  Socrates  remained  for  thirty  days  in  prison, 
and  in  chains.  All  offers  of  means  to  escape  he  refused,  for, 
consistent  to  the  last,  he  would  not  violate  the  law. 

To  this  interval  we  are  indebted  for  that  conversation  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which  Plato  has  embodied  in  his 
^^Phsedo,"  and  although,  Plato  was  not  himself  present,  it  is  so 
Socratic,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  faithfully 
reported  by  those  who  were  with  him  at  his  last  moments. 

His  last  words  show  that,  so  far  was  he  from  being  guilty  of 
that  which  the  Athenians  would  have  called  impiety,  that  he 
even  complied  with  superstitions  which  he  himself  disbelieved. 
**  Crito/'  he  said,  just  before  he  drank  the  hemlock,  ^^  we  owe  a 
cock  to  uSBsculapiuBy  do  not  neglect  to  pay  it/'     He  felt  that 
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death  was  the  last  and  best  remedy  for  all  the  ills  and  ailments 
of  life. 

Sach  were  the  life  and  death  of  this  great  man,  who  has  com- 
manded more  admiration  and  reverence  than  any  individual  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  and  whose  death  has  been  felt  as  the 
greatest  of  all  human  examples,  not  only  by  his  own  countrymen, 
but  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  vie  with  heathen  moral- 
ists, in  deservedly  extolling  the  wisdom  and  self-denying  virtue 
of  Socrates;  nor  can  any  one  read  his  story,  the  chief  details 
of  which  are  familiar  to  us  even  from  childhood,  without  the 
deepest  veneration  for  one  who  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
doctrines  by  his  life,  and  died  a  martyr  not  only  to  truth,  but 
also  to  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  law. 

His  death  was  the  signal  for  the  voluntary  exile  and  dispersion 
of  his  friends.  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  repented  of  their 
intolerance,  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  of  so  light-minded 
and  unfeeling  a  people.  The  deed  they  had  done  probably  made 
no  remorseful  impression  on  their  consciences,  and  was  speedily 
banished  from  their  recollections. 

In  examining  the  doctrines  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  regular  system  which  characterizes  a 
school.  Socrates,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  neither  a 
member  of  a  school,  nor  did  he  profess  to  be  the  founder  of  one. 
TTift  force  of  character  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  his 
hearers,  and  over  posterity,  than  that  of  any  mere  human  moral 
teacher ;  but  he  did  not  aspire  to  the  title  of  master,  or  the  right 
to  unqualified  submission  to  his  dicta  on  the  part  of  his  disciples. 
His  character  was  that  of  a  moral  and  political  reformer,  and  a 
religious  missionary.  Under  aU  circumstances,  in  all  places, 
wherever  he  saw  occasion,  he  was  at  hand  to  inculcate  noble  sen- 
timents of  virtue  and  obedience  to  law.  Although,  therefore, 
owing  to  the  consistency  of  his  views  and  principles,  and  the 
philosophical  character  of  his  mind,  his  doctrines  may  be  reduced 
to  a  system,  they  were  not  delivered  nor  taught  by  himself  in  a 
systematic  form.  The  political  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  did  not  admit  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching.  He 
could  not  assemble  round  him  in  public  a  crowd  of  admirers^ 
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listening,  day  after  day,  to  lessons  systematically  following  one 
another  in  an  orderly  series.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  inti- 
mates and  friends  who  constantly  enjoyed  his  society,  those 
whom  he  instructed  and  questioned,  and  with  whom  he  disputed 
on  one  day,  were  totally  different  from  those  who  conversed  with 
him  on  the  next. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  required  that  the  seeds  of  moral 
virtue  should  be  sown  broad-cast.  His  duty  was,  if  we  may  use 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  to  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters," 
and  no  one  ever  felt  more  deeply  what  his  duty  was  than  Socra- 
tes. The  times  furnished  many  valuable  opportunities  for  iso- 
lated lessons,  for  the  original  outpourings  of  a  full  heart,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  there  was  for  his  ministrations,  but 
they  were  not  suitable  for  establishing  a  school  of  philosophy. 
Socrates  lived  and  taught  during  that  disastrous  social  period, 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  disorganized  state  of  society  de- 
manded an  immediate  and  severe  remedy.  The  sophists,  who 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  recognized  teachers  of  the  Athenian 
youth,  were  not  qualified  for  leaders  in  such  critical  times,  be- 
cause they  were  only  on  a  par  with,  and  not  in  advance  of,  their 
age.  Their  object  was  to  lead  men  in  the  path  of  virtue  only  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  popularity.  As  their  end  was  profit, 
they  had  no  idea  of  self-sacrifice  or  voluntary  submission  to  per- 
sonal inconvenience.  Hence  their  teaching  was  infected  with 
the  prevalent  low  tone  of  public  morals ;  and  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  intellectual  difficulties  and  moral  anxieties,  they 
took  refuge  in  a  cold  and  indifferent  scepticism  as  to  all  truth. 

Socrates,  although,  from  there  being  no  other  moral  teachers 
at  that  time,  he  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  which 
bore  the  name  of  Sophists  (for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sophists  were  not  a  sect,  but  a  profession),  was  unlike  the  rest  of 
that  profession.  His  pure  mind  saw  from  what  a  mass  of  moral 
imparity  his  countrymen  required  to  be  cleansed ;  that  nothing 
would  be  sufficient  short  of  a  complete  moral  regeneration ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  must  apply  all  his  energies  to  making  them  good 
men,  and,  as  a  means  to  this,  good  citizens. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  his  moral  doctrines  so  often  take  a 
coloring;  he  did  not  think  that  there  were  no  higher 
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moral  sanctions  and  obligations  than  those  imposed  by  human 
laws :  but  as  a  practical  and  popular  teacher,  he  saw  that,  in 
many  instances,  no  teaching  could  be  more  effectual  than  to  exik 
the  majesty  and  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  political  duty  of 
obedience  and  subordination. 

It  is  plain  that  to  say  that  this  was  universally  the  character 
of  his  teaching  would  be  giving  only  a  one-sided  view  of  the  mind 
of  Socrates.  If  his  character  is  contemplated  from  the  opposite 
points  of  view  taken  by  his  two  most  distinguished  disciples,  tlie 
Socrates  of  Plato  seems  totally  different  from  that  of  Xenophon; 
but  this  apparent  dissimilarity  is  easily  explained  by  considering 
the  different  hands  by  whom  his  portraiture  is  drawn.  Plato  wis 
a  philosopher,  endued  with  a  poetic  imagination,  and  a  mind 
which  delighted  in  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth,  who 
thought  the  highest  happiness  and  the  highest  virtue  consisted 
in  such  employment ;  who  could  scarcely  descend  to  the  sober 
practical  business  of  life,  or  the  application  of  moral  science  to 
men's  political  and  social  relation,  simply  because  his  system 
denied  the  reality  of  all  visible  phenomena.  Hence,  as  might  be 
expected,  we  see  in  the  writings  of  Plato  the  theoretic  side  of  So^ 
rates.  Xenophon  had  a  philosophical,  but,  at  the  same  time,  t 
practical  mind.  An  intellect  as  clear  as  his  beautiful  style  is 
lucid.  He  was  a  matter-of-fact  soldier,  who  wisely  took  a  common 
sense  view  of  all  that  related  to  human  happiness.  Hence  the 
aspect  from  which  he  contemplated  the  Socratic  character  was 
that  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  structure  of  his  own  mind. 
The  dicta,  which  he  considered  the  memorabiliOy  or  things  worthy 
to  be  remembered,  of  his  great  master  and  beloved  friend,  laid 
hold  at  once  of  his  memory  and  his  affections.  They  were  such 
as  had  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  concerns  of  human  life. 

Plato  caught  at  and  apprehended  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the 
free  spirit,  liberated  as  it  were  from  fetters  which  bound  her  to 
her  temporary  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,  her  earthly  prison-house. 
He  beheld  him  in  communion  with  the  invisible  world,  holding 
converse  with  the  Deity  by  prayer,  by  oracle,  by  the  mysterious 
voice  of  his  invisible  monitor,  which  ever  directed  him  in  the 
eoorse  of  his  life,  and  pointed  out  the  line  which  he  was  to  pur- 
sue.   He  followed  him  with  dl  his  poetic  enthBunasm  into  the 
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rorld  beyond  the  grave,  the  region  pervaded  by  the  pleroma  of 
be  divine  nature.  Xenophon  delighted  to  Bee  his  spirit,  which 
i6>  no  less  than  Plato,  recognized  and  admired  as  divine,  hum- 
ling  itself  to  the  things  of  earth,  applying  itself  to  unravel  the 
iifficulties  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  drawing  prac- 
ical  lessons  from  them,  calculated  to  guide  men  in  the  path  of 
irtae  and  happiness.  Plato,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  exponent 
«f  his  free  and  imrestrained  conversation  with  his  own  friends, 
issociates,  and  disciples,  who  are  morally  nearly  on  a  level  with 
lim,  and  whose  minds  could  soar  with  him  to^he  regions  of  the 
nvisible:  Xenophon  is  the  recorder  of  his  every-day  lessons, 
rhich  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  awe-struck  crowd,  that, 
lioughtless  and  wicked  as  they  were,  hating  him  so  bitterly  as 
hi  times  to  insult  and  even  strike  him,  they  stood  as  though  en- 
shanted,  and  in  presence  of  a  superior  power. 

It  is,  therefore,  from  a  combination  of  the  two  views  which  are 
ierived  from  these  two  authorities  that  a  true  conception  of 
Socrates  must  be  formed. 

The  observations  which  have  been  already  made  will  explain 
the  accusation  made  against  Socrates,  of  undervaluing  and  de- 
ipising  physical  and  mathematical  science.  Doubtless  he  does 
U  times  speak  of  them  in  disparaging  terms,  but  it  is  only  in 
Domparison  with  the  importance  of  moral  science  and  the  study 
af  human  nature. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  made  the  investi- 
gation of  moral  science  of  paramount  importance.  He  had  a  deep 
ind  awful  impression  that  every  moment  of  his  valuable  existence 
irts  lost  and  wasted  which  was  not  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  m«ral  and  social  questions,  and  to  the  advancement  of  moral 
ind  social  reforms.  Hence  his  axiom,  which  he  reverenced  as  a 
npematural  revelation,  that  self-knowledge  is  the  first  and  the 
iadispensable  step  to  all  other  science.  There  was  then,  on  his 
party  no  contempt  of  mathematical  or  natural  science,  but  a  deep 
and  religious  feeling  of  their  secondary  importance,  as  compared 
with  that  which  alone  he  thought  would  make  men  better,  and 
dierefere  happier.  Besides,  no  philosopher  had  as  yet  appre- 
ciated or  tauj^t  the  importance  of  mathematical  and  physical  btu- 
dKee  as  a  part  of  mental  training.  The  end  which  they  had  in  view 
S7 
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WM  simply  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired*  We,  in  modern  times; 
8ee  in  such  studies  another  end — ^the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning 
iSsculties.  Had  Socrates  seen  this  mental,  and  therefore  monl, 
^ect  produced  by  abstract  studies,  they  would  have  occupied, 
probably,  in  his  teaching,  even  a  more  prominent  place.  Coupled 
with  the  internal  conviction  that  he  was  under  supernatural  goid- 
ance,  and  was  constrained  to  pursue  one  path  of  duty,  his  estimate 
of  moral  science  was  something  of  that  kind  which  leads  the 
Christian  teacher,  without  undervaluing  secular  knowledge,  to 
estimate  still  more  highly  that  which  m^es  men  wise  nnto  salvt- 
tion. 

Other  difficulties  which  have  been  found  by  philosophers  to  lie 
in  the  way  of  eliciting  the  Socratic  system  from  the  writings  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  are  the  following.  First,  that  Xenophon 
wrote  as  his  defender,  and  therefore  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  hie 
panegyrist ;  whilst  Plato  was  himself  a  philosopher,  an  originil 
thinker,  whose  intellectual  powers  were  equal  to  those  of  his  great 
master;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  many  of  his 
opinions  are  his  own,  and  how  many  are  due  to  Socrates.  The 
scattered  notices,  therefore,  which  have  been  found  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  have  been  made  use  of  to  correct  the  erroneous  infer- 
ences likely  to  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  assertions 
of  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

The  first  great  doctrine  which  Socrates  taught  was  the  real 
objective  existence  of  truth  and  morality.  In  the  dawnings 
of  philosophy  Nature  first  arrested  man's  attention,  and  in  the 
interesting  investigations  which  thickly  crowded  upon  him,  he 
neglected  to  turn  his  thoughts  inward  upon  himself,  and  to  con- 
template the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  with  which  he  was 
himself  endowed.  The  wide  field  of  research  which  Nature  opened 
gave  room '  for  a  vast  variety  of  contradictory  theories,  one  as 
probable  and  as  capable  of  support  as  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  notion  gradually  arose  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  truth,  or  that  when  attention  began  to  be  turned 
from  physiology  to  morals,  the  same  false  axiom  should  have 
obtained  there  also. 

Whiitever  may  be  said  of  the  sophists  in  their  favor,  there  is 
abundant  evidenoe  to  show  that  tUa  was  Uie  tendency  of  their 
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aaohing.  Socrates  was  the  first  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of 
Ids  immoral  system.  Struck  with  the  unsatisfactory  results  to 
rhich  the  students  of  Nature  had  universally  arrived,  he  promised 
110  disciples  that,  in  the  study  of  their  own  moral  and  intellectual 
latore,  they  would  avoid  this  uncertainty. 

Secondly,  his  intense  feeling  of  religion  led  him  to  see  at  once 
lie  unreasonableness  of  that  atheistic  tendency  which  pervaded 
lie  philosophical  speculations  of  his  age.  This  unbelief  he 
attributed  to  the  prevailing  scepticism  as  to  everything  which  was 
lot  perceptible  to  the  external  senses.  The  same  evidence  which 
le  thought  conclusive  in  proving  the  real  existence  of  truth  he 
^plied  also  to  prove  the  existence  of  Deity.  As  our  self- 
lonsciousness  unanswerably  proved  to  us  the  existence  of  a  divine 
ifttore  within  us,  it  as  plainly  spoke  of  the  presence  of  Deity  in 
he  universe.  The  doctrines  of  Socrates  may  be  arranged  under 
hree  heads : — 

L  His  idea  of  God. 
n.  His  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

m.  His  moral  theory. 

L  As  causes  are  often  known  only  by  their  effects,  and  the 
iorces  of  Nature  by  the  phenomena,  so  the  soul — that  which  we 
ffe  conscious  rules  within  us — is  known  only  by  its  operations, 
therefore,  to  refuse  belief  in  Deity  because  he  does  not  assume 
Qch  a  form  and  nature  as  is  discernible  by  the  senses  is  folly, 
at  nevertheless  his  existence  is  as  clearly  known  as  if  he  were 
inble  by  marks  of  design  and  final  causes  in  the  universe,  but 
specially  by  his  operations  in  the  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
le  reasoned  upwards,  by  analogy,  from  the  acknowledged  exist- 
Doe  of  a  rational  ruling  principle  within  us,  to  a  similar  mind, 
Bpreme  over  the  powers  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  human 
and,  identical  in  its  nature,  derived  its  origin.     The  subordina- 
on  of  all  secondary  causes  to  the  great  First  Cause  is  illustrated 
J  the  mode  in  which  man  acts ;  hence  in  this  point  the  explana- 
on  18  derived  from  the  study  of  self.     Posture,  for  example,  or 
Nrporeal  action,  is  referable  primarily  to  muscular  activity,  but 
Itbnately  £o  the  intelligent  determination  of  the  wiU. 
To  oontemplate  the  attributes  of  Deity  in  his  relation  to  man, 
willed  to  Socrates  of  such  infinite  importance  to  his  work  of 
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moral  reform,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  indulged  in  profitlcM 
speculations  as  to  the  divine  essence.  Content  with  the  beUef  ii 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent,  omnipresent,  omniscient  Be]n§ 
the  supreme  and  intelligent  source  and  ruler  of  all  things,  he  ia- 
quired  no  further.^  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  rejected 
all  ideas  of  Deity  in  himian  form,  and  held  that  the  diyine  {to  >imp) 
was  one,  yet  he  did  not  care  to  disturb  the  popular  noticms  d 
polytheism,  so  that  their  ideaa  of  the  Divine  nature  were  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  an  all-wise  and  aU-good  Providence,  h 
seems  as  though  his  reverential  feelings  were  so  deep  as  to  think 
that  even  polytheism  was  less  dangerous  than  atheism,  or  evei 
than  the  disbelief  in  a  personal  Deity,  the  author  of  man's  happi> 
ness,  which  is  inseparable  from  pantheism.  So  little  did  be 
deserve  the  charge  of  irreligion  advanced  against  him  bj  his  ae» 
cusers. 

II.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  followed  as  t 
corollary,  from  the  belief  that  the  rational  part  of  man's  nature 
was  a  portion  of  the  Supreme  Mind  which  governs  the  universe. 
Certainty  on  such  a  point  as  this  is  not  to  be  expected  anteced^t 
to  divine  revelation ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  finding  the  strong- 
est hopes  and  the  deepest  internal  convictions  sometimes  expressed 
in  wavering  and  uncertain  terms.  Of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
soul  after  death,  he  could  assert  nothing,  whatever  his  conjectoree 
might  be ;  but  that  it  would  be  well  with  the  virtuous,  and  the  re- 
verse with  the  wicked,  was  evidently  his  firm  persuasion;  and, 
moreover,  that  when  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  body  and 
the  interference  of  bodily  passions,  the  soul  would  be  able  to 
exert  its  intellectual  energy.  The  concluding  scene  of  his  lift^ 
so  beautifully  narrated  by  Plato,  will  show  what  his  belief  was; 
and  how,  in  that  belief,  a  philosopher  could  die  and  enter  upoa 
the  unknown  world  with  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  thit 
Divine  Being,  to  whose  service  he  had  faithfully  devoted  luf 
talents  and  his  faculties. 

in.  The  cardinal  principle  of  his  ethical  philosophy  hanno- 
niied  with  his  view  of  the  relation  subsisting  betwe^i  die  dinai 
and  human  nature.  If  the  soul  of  man  is  a  portion  of  the  Deitfi 
virtue,  and  therefore  happiness,  must  be  sought  by  endeavoiiag 
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to  mould  onrselyes  after  the  divine  image.  The  practical  rule, 
therefore,  would  be  a  negative  one.  As  onr  resemblance  to  the 
Deity  consists  in  our  intellectual  nature,  so  that  in  which  we 
differ  from  him  is  our  sensual  nature.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is,  to 
render  ourselves  independent  of  sensual  wants,  to  mortify  our 
passions  by  abstaining  from  the  gratification  of  them,  to  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  and  to  restrain  and  curb  the  desires  of  the  body. 
Other  lower  motives  will,  of  course,  be  found  occasionally  intro- 
daced,  as  likely  to  influence  those  who  were  inaccessible  to  the 
kigher  and  purer  considerations  ;'  but  all  systems  of  ethics  per- 
mit this  practice,  without  it  being  deemed  necessary  that  low 
motives  should  form  a  part  of  the  system. 

The  great  end  and  object  of  life  was,  according  to  Socrates, 
the  perfection  of  the  intellect.  Our  great  moral  duty,  knowledge ; 
the  object  of  all  knowledge,  one — truth,  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
the  divine  reason. 

It  was  here  that  the  carrying  out  his  theory  led  him  beyond 
the  confines  of  truth.  All  virtue  was  thus  resolved  into  know- 
ledge or  scientific  wisdom  {ao^Ca) ;  and  hence  the  paradoxical  and 
oontradictory  doctrine  of  Socrates,  which  Aristotle,  in  his  more 
practical  ethical  system,  thought  it  so  important  to  refute  and 
oounteract.  Socrates  held  that,  if  all  virtue  was  science  (cotMi), 
no  one  could  knowingly  commit  sin.'  For  he  that  knew  what 
was  right  would  do  it.  Therefore  men  err  from  ignorance  of 
what  is  right,  and  those  who  are  wicked  are  so  involuntarily. 
How  likely  this  doctrine  was  to  mislead  others,  and  how  capable 
it  was  of  misrepresentation  to  the  prejudice  of  its  author,  is  plain. 
Bren  if  Socrates  could  have  satisfactorily  explained  it,  others 
would  have  wrested  it  to  their  destruction ;  and  if  his  pure- 
minded  opposition  to  the  sensuality  and  immorality  of  the  popu- 
lar mythology  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  impiety,  such  a 
doctrine  as  tlds  might  easily  be  distorted  into  the  vague  charge 
of  corrupting  the  youth. 

Out  of  the  reformation  in  philosophy  which  Socrates  effected, 
qnrang  all  the  great  schools  of  (Greece.  The  public  and  uncon- 
nected teaching  of  the  great  reformer  and  moral  missionary  was 
eoeeeeded  by  systematic  scholastidsm.    Aristippus  founded  the 

*  Xm.  Hem.  iv.  5.  *  Ibid.  iii.  9. 
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Pyrenaic  school,  Antisthenes  that  of  the  Cynics.  The  yoluntarj 
exile  of  his  immediate  friends  after  his  persecntion  and  death,  led 
to  the  foimdations  of  those  of  Megara,  Elis,  and  Eretria.  After- 
wards, in  safer  but  not  less  stirring  times,  Plato  gathered  around 
him  the  disciples  of  his  Academy;  and  still  later,  when  Athenian 
liberty  had  expired,  the  Peripatetics  listened  to  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  intermediate  period  will  be  necessary, 
before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  times  and  doctrines  of  these  two 
great  philosophers. 
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BIOG&APHT  OF  ARI8TIPPU8. — THE  CTRKNAIC  SCROOL  THK  PARXlfT  OF  TBS  SPIOUBSAII 
PRIIjOaOPHT. — ITBDOGTSnfKS  DK6ENERATE  AND  CORRUPT. — POINTS  OF  RB8BMBLAMCI 
BXTWEEN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ARISTIPPUS  AND  80CRATE8.— THE  CTRENAIC  FOURFOLD 
DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  SCIENCE. — UFE  OF  ANTISTHENBS. — NEOATIVX  OHARAO- 
TEE  OF  THE  CYNIC  PHILOSOPHY. — THE  STYLE  OF  ANTISTHENE8. — BIS  TEACBINO 
GENERALLY  ETHICAL. — HIS  LOGICS. — THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF  HIS  MORAL  TEACBINO 
CAUSED  IT  TO  BE  MISREPRESENTED. — EUCLIDES,  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEGAEA. — TBS 
DOCTRIirBS  OF  XUCL1DB8  PARTLY  ELEATIOi  PARTLY  80CEATI0. 

Aristippus,  born  (about)  b.  c.  465. 

Aristippus  was  a  native  of  Cjrene,  in  Africa,  and,  from  hia 
residence  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  as  well  as  his  dis- 
creditable intimacy  with  the  notorious  Lais,  and  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  Socrates,  makes  it  probable  that  the  date  of 
his  birth  was  about  B.  c.  465.^  Like  many  other  philosophers, 
who  from  this  very  circumstance  had  leisure  to  devote  themselves 
to  liberal  studies,  he  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents.  Bom  in  a 
city  of  luxury  and  prosperity,  the  capital  of  a  rich  district,  enjoy- 
ing a  delightful  climate,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain,  the  seeds  of  that  self-indulgent  voluptuousness 
which  marks  his  system,  were  probably  early  sown  in  him,  and 
fostered  by  the  indulgence  of  his  paternal  home.  A  love  of 
science,  and  the  fame  of  Socrates,  which  had  reached  his  native 
city,  induced  him  to  visit  Athens  and  enrol  himself  among  his 
disciples.  With  him  he  remained  until  his  death,  although  his 
selfish  pleasure-loving  character  led  him  to  be  absent  from  the 
painful  scene  of  his  death.'  The  same  inclination  which  shrank 
from  any  scenes  calculated  to  disturb  his  habitual  serenity,  led 
him,  as  he  confessed  to  Socrates,  to  live  in  exile  rather  than  mix 
in  the  troubled  politics  of  his  native  country,^  to  be  the  flatterer 
and  companion  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  and  to  submit  con- 

<  IKod.  XT.  76.  *  Plato,  Phasd.  *  Xeiu  M«iii.  \L  1. 
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tentedlj  to  captivity  and  insult  from  the  Persian  satrap,  Arti- 
phemes. 

According  to  some  authorities,  Aristlppus  left  behind  him  no 
philosophical  writings ;  and  if  so,  his  opinions  most  hare  been 
subsequently  digested  and  systematized  by  the  school  which  he 
founded.  Others  give  a  large  catalogue  of  his  works ;  but  Bit- 
ter inclines  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  not  genuine ;  and 
some  epistles,  which  bear  his  name,  have  been  proved  by  Bentlejr 
to  be  forgeries. 

CYREKAIC  SCHOOL. 

The  Oyrenaic  school,  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  its 
founder,  Aristippus,  was  the  parent  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  even  more  sensual  than  its  offspring.' 
That  man's  chief  good  and  highest  happiness  consisted  in  sensual 
enjoyment,  was  the  leading  dogma  of  its  corrupt  teaching.'  Al- 
though, therefore,  Aristippus  professed  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion for  Socrates,  he  was  a  degenerate  disciple  of  his  great  mast^. 
He  held  that  all  things  were  naturally  subservient  to  the  use  and 
pleasure  of  man,  and  that  all  man  need  beware  of  was,  the  be- 
coming a  slave  to  them.  If  he  avoided  this,  all  enjoyment  was 
lawfuL 

This  principle  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  is  alluded  to  by  Horace, 
when  he  says, 

**  Nunc  in  Aristippi  fnrtim  praecepta  relabor, 
£t  mthi  res,  non  me  rebus,  snbjnngere  conor."* 

And  the  licentious  philosopher  himself  illustrates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing saying : — 

The  corollary  which  he  drew  from  this  doctrine  rescues  it  from 
entire  condemnation,  that  all  circumstances  and  fortunes  alikei 
prosperity  as  well  as  adversity,  were  capable  of  ministering  to 
the  happiness  of  man. 

**  Omms  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res.'^ 
The  only  relation  which  subsists  between  the  Socratic  teach- 
I  Qtiatr  in  Hor.  '  Cio.  de  Nat  Deor.  3. 
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ig  and  the  Cyrenaio  school  is,  that  owing  to  Aristippns  being  a 
ifldple  of  Socrates,  the  latter  maj  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to 
!ie  former;  but  so  opposite  were  the  characters  of  the  self- 
idolgent  Yolaptnarj  and  man  of  the  world,  and  the  stem  moral- 
tt  and  contemplative  philosopher,  that  little  resemblance  can  be 
raced  between  the  Socratic  and  Cyrenaio  doctrines. 

The  first  point  of  resemblance  is  the  superiority  which  the 
fyrenaics  attributed  to  ethical  over  physical  science.  The  mys- 
sriee  of  the  latter  they  thought  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
omprehension,  whilst  the  obvious  importance  of  the  former,  in 

practical  point  of  view,  rendered  them  in  their  estimation  the 
roper  subject  of  all  inquiry.  The  term,  therefore,  which  they 
lulled  to  all  science,  whether  logical,  physical,  or  moral,  was 
h  if^uroir,  implying  by  this,  that  all  philosophy  was  subordinate  to 
Ids  one  branch,  and  could  only  be  usefully  studied  in  this  point 
f  view. 

To  say  that  they  entirely  neglected  the  study  of  natural  phe- 
omena  is  an  exaggeration.  It  is  obvious  from  the  following 
vefold  division  adopted  by  them  of  the  subjects  of  science,  that 
16  fourth  head  implies  physical,  the  fifth  logical  science.  1. 
things  chosen  and  avoided  (ta  ai^»ta  xai  ra  ^ivxtd);  2.  Passions 
r4  9ga$^) ;  Actions  {oi  H^aini) ;  4.  Catises  (a»  aitiai)  ;  5.  Proofs 

The  second  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  found  in  the  objects 
F  choice  and  aversion.  Socrates  .taught  that  happiness  is  the 
bief  good,  but  that  men  choose  sensual  pleasure,  because  they 
0  not  know  in  what  true  pleasure  consists.  Both,  therefore, 
greed  in  considering  pleasure  the  chief  good,  although  the  idea 
bich  Socrates  formed  of  it  was  purer  and  truer.  Aristippus, 
B  has  been  already  stated,  taught  that  man  must  maintain  his 
aiihority  over  pleasure,  as  over  all  other  things,  and  must  not 
aeome  its  slave.  Hence  it  followed  as  a  corollary  that  the 
^oyment  of  present  pleasure  alone  was  permitted,  desire  was 
trietly  forbidden,  because  it  coveted  that  which  was  beyond 
laa's  power,  and  therefore  caused  him  to  be  subject  instead  of 
>  gOYem.  The  inculcation  of  this  carelessness  and  indifference 
B  to  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  was  entirely  in  accordance 
ith  the  traditional  character  of  the  philosopher,  who,  we  are 
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toU,  on  one  occasion,  when  travelling  throiigh  the  Desert  of 
Libya,  bade  his  slaves  throw  away  a  rich  treasure  rather  thaa 
permit  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  to  be  impeded.^ 

"  QnBCos  AristippoB,  qui  servos  projicere  aamm 
In  medi&  jussit  Libyft,  quia  tardios  irent 
Propter  onus  segnes."' 

The  vicioosness  of  this  system  is  self-evident.  It  makes  pra- 
dence  a  vice  instead  of  a  virtue,  becaose  prudence  implies  the 
sacrifice  of  present  indulgence,  prompted  by  a  desire  of  some 
future  higher,  but  unseen,  and  therefore  uncertain  good.  It  de- 
stroys, as  Ritter  well  observes,  the  unity  of  moral  purpose. 

The  second  division  of  the  subjects  of  science  had  for  its  object 
the  definition  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  showing  that  they  were 
in  their  nature  positive,  and  affections  of  the  soul,  the  one  a 
gentle,  the  other  a  violent  agitation  (xipijaCs)  of  it.  Pleasure  wis 
not,  as  the  Epicureans  taught,  a  mere  negation  of  pain,  nor  pain 
a  negation  of  pleasure. 

The  soul,  when  influenced  by  pleasure,  was  said  to  be  like  the 
sea,  not  glassy  as  in  a  dead  calm,  but  gently  rippling  beneath  the 
breath  of  the  zephyr.  When  agitated  by  pain,  it  was  like  the  sea 
upheaved  and  tossed  by  the  violence  of  a  tempest. 

Actions  were  in  themselves  destitute  of  moral  quality,  either 
good  or  evil.  Nothing  determined  their  quality  except  human 
law  and  custom.  The  only  difference  between  them  was  measured 
by  the  result.  The  highest  inducement  to  justice,  rather  than 
injustice,  was,  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

In  physics,  or  rather  metaphysics,  the  axiom  of  this  school  was, 
that  each  individual  is  conscious  of  the  affections  ( ira^)  of  Ids  own 
mind,  but  not  of  the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  To 
know,  therefore,  what  truth  is  absolutely  is  impossible,  although 
each  man  may  know  what  hb  sensations  are,  which  are  the  only 
avenues  to  knowledge.  Hence  men  may  agree  in  the  use  of  com- 
mon terms,  but  they  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any  identity  in 
the  conceptions  which  they  express.  How  sad  was  this  scepti- 
cism when  compared  with  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  with  his 
humble  estimate  of  the  vastness  of  human  ignorance,  and  its 

>  Diog.  Laeri.  IL  77.*  '  Hor.  8ai.ii.iiL  100. 
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nabilitj  to  grasp  infinite  truth,  and  therefore  to  make  assertions 
bgmatically  and  arrogantly. 

Such  were  the  early  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  school ;  for  of 
lieir-  logical  theory,  comprised  in  the  fifth  division,  there  is  no 
oformation.     In  the  times  of  Alexander's  successors  the  Gyre-' 
laic  doctrines  underwent  considerable  modifications. 

Antisthenes. 

Antisthenes  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  father,  and,  according 

0  Suidas  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  of  a  Thracian  mother. «  He  was 
he  disciple,  first  of  the  sophist  Gbrgias,  and  afterwards  of  Socra- 
e8|  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  death-bed  of 
lis  instructor.^  A  warrior  in  his  early  years,  he  fought  at  the 
mMe  of  Tanagra,  and  died  at  Athens  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  school  which  he  founded  met  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gym* 
isnum  for  Athenians  who,  like  himself,  were  born  of  foreiga 
iiothers.  It  is  more  probable  and  consbtent  with  analogy,  that 
irom  this  circumstance  his  followers  were  called  Cynics,  than  that 
hey  owed  their  designation  to  their  snarling  manners  and  dog- 
ike  mode  of  life.  His  opinions  were  in  direct  antagonism  to  those 
f  the  Cyrenaic  school.  In  fact,  they  took  the  form  rather  of  a 
legation  of  what  he  considered  their  errors,  than  a  positive  ex- 
Oiition  of  truth.  The  knowledge  which  he  thought  most  import- 
nt  was  to  unlearn  error  {to  xa«a  anofidBtiv).  As  the  founder  of 
be  Cyrenaic  sect,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  became  easy-tem- 
ered,  self-indulgent,  and  indifferent,  inclined  to  make  the  best 
r  tilings  as  he  found  them,  so  Antisthenes,  bom  in  poverty,  and 
■dnded  from  political  rights,  as  wanting  the  pure  blood  of  an 
ithenian  citizen,  set  at  defiance  the  external  accidents  of  fortune. 
Be  temper,  probably  soured  by  the  consciousness  of  an  inferior 
oeition  in  life,  gave  to  his  teaching  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm  and 
motive,  rather  than  a  calm  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Pto- 
Mj  the  vicious  luxury  which  he  saw  prevalent  around  him,  in- 
oired  him  with  that  just  moral  indignation  which  was  developed 

1  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
I  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  Roman  satirists. 

In  his  outward  garb  and  appearance  he  was  himself  a  type  and 

>  Plato,  Phnd. 
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example  of  his  teaching — ^not  merely  teaching  a  contempt  for 
external  goods,  but  professing  poverty  as  a  duty,  austere  in  prao> 
tice  as  in  creed.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  philosophy  snch  as  this 
would  be  popular  in  refined  and  luxurious  Athens,  especially  when 
even  inquirers  were  repulsed  by  the  biting  sarcasm  and  ostenta- 
tious vanity  of  the  philosopher,  a  pride  which  exhibited  itself  in 
mock  humility,  and  which  provoked  Socrates  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  visible  through  the  holes  in  his  robe.  Hence  he  found  few 
disciples,  and  Diogenes,  who  was  most  congenial  to  him,  was  the 
only  one  who  remained  with  him  until  his  death.  His  style  is 
vehement  and  powerful,  yet  pure  and  elegant.  Amongst  the 
fragments  -of  his  works  are  two  oratorical  exercises  (/Mxira»),  en- 
titled *•'  Ajax"  and  ^'  Ulysses,'*  and  also  an  epistle.^ 

Although,  like  Socrates,  he  stood  forward  as  a  moral  reformer, 
and,  therefore,  his  philosophy  was  almost  entirely  ethical,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  generally  negative  and  antagonistic,  he 
at  times  soared  to  the  higher  regions  of  metaphysical  science. 
He  asserted,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  mythology,  that 
there  was  but  one  God  of  the  natural  world,  without  form,  or 
likeness  to  any  earthly  being.^ 

With  respect  to  the  science  of  mind,  or  logic,  wherever  he  saw 
any  difficulty  which  he  could  not  surmount,  he  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  so ;  for  example,  he  asserted  that  definition  was 
impossible,  because  he  saw  that  correct  definition  was  difficult 
To  define  essence  he  held  to  be  impossible,  because  it  consisted  in 
ascribing  a  quality  which  may  be  seen  in  the  concrete,  but  whidi 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  abstract,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  its  point  of 
resemblance  to  some  other  things.  For  example,  we  can  see  man, 
the  concrete  (ay^^wKo^),  but  notman-ness  the  abstract  (Ar^wiCMrvi); 
and  again,  when  we  predicat^  whiteness  of  silver,  we  only  state 
the  quality  in  which  it  resembles  tin. 

The  unpopularity  of  his  moral  teaching  has  subjected  it  to  much 
misrepresentation,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  many  of 
the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  are  really  his.  It  is  plain  that  his 
idea  of  the  highest  good  was  a  life  according  to  virtue.  Virtue 
is  sufficient  for  happiness,  and  therefore  the  virtuous  man  is  self- 

'  WiBokelman,  fragm.  Antisth. ;  Reiske,  voL  viii. ;  OrelL  Epp.  Soo. 
'  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  I. 
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efficient,  and  independent  of  every  external  good.  This  doctrine 
of  independence,  pushed  to  a  vicious  extent,  led  to  a  rude  contempt 
for  all  civil  institutions,  and  even  for  the  decent  customs  of  civil- 
ised life;  but  this  unnatural  isolation  could  not  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  of  human  sympathies,  and  even  Antisthenes 
was  not  deaf  to  the  claims  of  friendship,  if  the  choice  of  friends 
was  influenced  by  a  regard  to  virtue.  Virtue  (he  held)  is  learned 
by  teaching,  and  consists  in  practical  wisdom  (t^ovi^tfj^),  united 
with  strength  of  character  (t  «««$);  of  this  needful  ingredient  of 
manliness  he  considered  Hercules  as  the  symbol,  whose  temple,  as 
a  constant  memorial  to  his  disciples,  overlooked  his  gymnasium. 

EUCLIDES. 

The  persecution  and  death  of  Socrates  dispersed  his  disciples, 
and  they  found  in  Megara  a  temporary  refuge  from  popular  fury.* 
Amongst  the  earliest  of  his  followers  was  Euclides,  a  native  of 
Megara,  which  circumstance  doubtless  determined  the  rest  in 
ehooeing  their  abode. 

Previously  to  his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Eleatio  philosophy.  His  doctrines,  therefore,  were 
Eleatic,  tinctured  with  the  ethics  and  logic  of  Socrates.  Although, 
in  temper,  mild  and  gentle,  approaching  even  to  indolence  and 
indifference,  he  was  of  a  dialectical  turn  of  mind,  and  his  inclina- 
tion  for  subtle  disputations,  most  of  which  were  fallacies,  subject- 
ed him  to  the  rebuke  of  Socrates. 

The  school  which  he  founded  was  termed  the  Megarian.  We 
are  told  that  in  reasoning  he  adopted  the  elenchthic,  or  indirect 
method,  that  is,  the  reductio  ad  absurdum;  and  in  this  he  was 
followed  by  his  school,  the  later  members  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  skill  in  this  method  of  refutation,  were  sometimes  called 
Erifltid  or  Dialectici.  Although  he  was  the  author  of  six  dia> 
kgoes,  none  of  them  have  been  preserved. 

>  Diog.  Laert  ii.  106 ;  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  42. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BIOGRAFHT  OF  PLATO.— BI8  TRAVELS. — OBJECTS  OF  BIS  TH&EE  JOUftlfXTS  TO  81CILT.' 
FALSE  VIEWS  RESPECTING  BIS  PBILOSOPHT. — TESTIHONT  OF  AAISTOTLE. — THE  BBAV- 
TT  OF  BIS  STYLE. — THE  DRAMATIC  CBARACTER  OT  TBE  PLATONIC  DIALOGUE.— TBI 
DIALOGUES  ARRANGED  IN  TRILOGIES  AND  TETRALOGIES. — SOME  ARRANGXMXNT  NECII- 
9ART.— TBE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  MODE  OF  RECONCILING  TBEM. — BIS  SPURIOUS  WRI^ 
INGS. — POINTS  TO  WBICB  ATTENTION  MUST  BE  PAID  IN  ARRANGING  BIS  GENUnS 
WORSS. — TBE  DIALOGUES  WBICB  ARE  TBE  MOST  SOCRATIC  NOT  RECE^SARILT  TBI 
EARLIEST. — TBE  TRUE  TEST  OF  TBEIR  ORDER. — SCBLEIBRMACHBE'b  ARRAHOXMXNT. 

Plato,  bom  b.  o.  429. 

The  most  important  events  of  an  author's  life  often  become  a 
key  to  his  works,  and  an  invaluable  assistance  to  understanding 
them.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  exists  so 
little  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  life  of  Plato,  and 
especially  respecting  his  travels.  The  life  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
is  of  little  authority,  that  by  Tenneman,  prefixed  to  his  system 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  comprehends  all  the  results  of  modem 
investigation. 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.  c.  429,  01.  Ixxxvii.  4,*  was  bom  at 
Athens,  or,  as  others  say,  at  ^gina,  the  greatest  philosopher 
whom  the  world  ever  saw.  This  epoch  is  marked  by  the  death 
of  the  noble-minded  Pericles  in  the  following  year,  when  Athena 
lost,  in  the  plague,  the  flower  of  her  population.  The  boyhood 
of  Plato  was  passed  during  that  period  of  demoralization  and 
suffering,  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  of  illustrious  descent, 
both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side;  through  the  former  being 
related  to  Codrus,  through  the  latter  to  Solon.  His  real  name 
was  Aristocles,  but  the  name  of  Plato  (from  ftKatvf^  broad)  was 
given  him  because  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders.  Weakness  of 
voice  prevented  him  from  becoming  an  orator,  and  therefore,  from 
taking  that  active  part  in  political  life  to  which  his  birth  entitled 

>  Ath«n»iu,  T.  p.  2L7 ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici. 
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but  being  endowed  with  a  pure  taste  and  a  love  for  litera- 
he  devoted  himself  to  poetry:  and  tradition  tells,^  that 
ematic  of  the  melliflaous  sweetness  of  his  style,  a  swarm  of 
settled  upon  his  infant  lips  whilst  sleeping  in  his  cradle. 
'e  is  another  legend,  which  also  symbolizes  the  sweetness  of 
loquence.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  folded  in  his  arms 
ling  swan,  which,  when  fully  fledged,  soared  to  heayen,  sing- 
rith  inconceivable  sweetness. 

.  his  early  years  he  manifested  a  talent  for  poetry,  which 
wards  influenced  his  later  compositions.  He  attempted  both 
and  tragedy,  but,  struck  with  his  immeasurable  inferiority  to 
ler^  he  burnt  his  poems,  and  gave  up  poetry  for  ever.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  when  quite  a  youth, 
ided  the  instructions  of  Cratylus,  and  learned  from  him  the 
ries  of  Heraclitus.' 

t  twenty  years  of  age,  as  he  himself  tells  us,^  he  devoted 
elf  altogether  to  philosophy,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Soo- 
ty for  whom,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  felt  the  warmest 
ihment  which  ever  existed  between  tutor  and  pupil.  The 
nblances  discovered  between  some  of  the  Platonic  doctrines, 
those  of  Oriental  philosophers,  and  the  notion  so  long  preva- 
that  Qreek  philosophy  originated  in  the  East,  have  caused 
f  voyages  to  be  attributed  to  Plato  without  sufficient  authority. 
ime  writers^  would  have  us  believe  that  he  visited  Phoenicia, 
there  learnt  from  the  Hebrews  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
;  and  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Magi  and  the  Assyrians 
air  systems  of  philosophy.  Allusions  to  parts  of  their  sys- 
fomish  no  proof  of  this,  because  acquaintance  with  them 
it,  without  personal  intercourse,  have  been  gained  at  Athens, 
h  had  now  become  the  home  of  literature  and  science.  The 
»l8  of  Plato,  which  are  supported  by  the  best  authority,  are 
aly,  Sicily,  Gyrene,  and  Egypt.'  He  evidently  returned  to 
ma,  B.  c.  395;  for  Diogenes  Laertius^  informs  us  that  he 
A  at  Tanagra,  Corinth,  and  Delium;  not,  of  course,  the  cele- 
kI  battles  of  Tanagra  and  Delium,  but  some  other  engage- 

Cio.  de  Div.  i.  36.  *  Arisi.  Met.  i.  6. 

Plato,  Symp.  187.  *  See  Tasc.  Disp.  iv.  19. 
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limits  in  the  Corinthian  or  Theban  war.  Preyioasly  to  his  more 
distant  travels,  he,  together  with  the  other  fiiends  of  Socrates^ 
retired  to  Megara,  where  it  is  probable  that  some  of  his  dialogues 
were  written.  Three  times  he  visited  Sicily  ;*  once,  in  ordor  to 
see  the  eruption  of  iBtna,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  DionysiiU) 
when  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year;  twice  during  that  of  the  yoimger. 
On  his  return  to  Athens,  after  his  first  voyage  thither,  he  b^u 
to  give  gratuitous  instruction  in  philosophy,  in  the  groves  of  tke 
Academy,  partly  in  those  dialogues,  which,  though  not  the  earli- 
est philosophical  writings  in  that  form,  have  never  been  equalled, 
partly  in  more  formal  lectures.  Besides  the  numbers  who  crowded 
to  his  public  instructions,  he  was  daily  in  the  socie^  of  a  choMB 
few,  who  sat  at  his  frugal  board,  and  listened  with  enthusiasm  ti 
the  words  of  wisdom  which  flowed  so  eloquently  firom  his  lips.' 

A  period  of  twenty-two  years  elapsed  between  his  first  and 
seeond  voyages  to  Sicily.  His  object  on  this  occasion  was  to  in- 
struct the  younger  Dionysius,  and,  together  with  Dio,  to  remodd 
the  Syracusan  constitution.  In  this  design,  however,  he  failed; 
Dio  was  banished  by  the  tyrant,  and  Plato  returned  to  Athais. 

In  the  object  of  his  third  journey,  which  was  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Dio  and  Dionysius,  he  was  equally  unsucoessfnl. 
He  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  the  rest  of  his  honored  life 
passed  peacefully,  in  literary  occupation,  and  the  society  of  his 
disciples.  He  died  on  his  birthday,  B.  c.  347,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  his  mental  powers  unimpaired,  and  whilst  employed  in  the 
very  act  of  writing. 

The  following  epigram  was  written  to  his  memory  by  Speusip- 
pus: — 

**  Earth  in  her  friendly  bosom  the  body  of  Plato  embnioes. 
Bat  his  soul  immortal  holds  rank  with  the  godi  and  the  godUke." 

Although  Socrates  was  the  master  under  whom  Plato  studied, 
and  although,  in  his  modest  self-abasement  and  devoted  affection, 
he  attributed  to  his  instructions  all  his  philosophical  knowledge, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  enlarged  and  enli^tened  mind 

*  Plato»  Sp.  ?ii*;  Athen.  zL ;  Diog.  I*vi.  lii.  IS. 
*AdiMLL7->x.l4. 
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Bonfined  itself  to  the  study  of  one  system,  or  to  the  lessons  of 
me  instructor,  however  highly  he  may  have  respected  him.  In 
his  boyhood  he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  in  Italy  he 
became  acquainted  with  that  of  Pythagoras.  The  probability  is, 
diat  he  examined  the  whole  range  of  Greek  philosophy;  for  he 
Bfvidently  saw  and  avoided  the  falsehood  of  its  two  extremes, 
Ionian  materialism,  and  the  pure  idealism  of  the  Eleatio  school. 
En  fact  he  may  be  said  to  have  arranged  and  moulded  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  the  unconnected  parts  left  by  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors. 

Schleiermacher  observes,  that  two  unfounded  opinions  have 
prevailed  from  very  early  times  respecting  Plato  and  his  Dia- 
logued ;  first,  that  in  them  there  is  no  consistency  or  system, 
riiher  of  thinking  or  teaching,  that  his  principles  are  uncertain 
uid  contradictory,  and  that  no  mutual  relation  or  interdependence 
between  his  works  can  possibly  be  discovered,  because  in  reality 
there  is  none.  The  labors  of  modem  scholars  and  philosophers 
have  shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  view,  and  proved  that  it 
iroee  firom  a  misunderstanding  of  Platonism,  and  an  inability 
to  follow  out  and  investigate  his  train  of  thought.  The  fact  is, 
that  Plato's  system  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  develop- 
Bent  of  one  idea.  The  keystone  of  his  creed  is  that  the  human 
Mml  has  the  power  of  motion  residing  in  itself,  that  therefore  it 
neither  comes  into  existence  nor  ceases  to  exist :  that  all  spiritual 
enence  is  the  same,  including  even  Deity;  that  the  soul  has 
ilready  known  that  which  really  is ;  and,  although  it  has  lost  the 
knowledge,  partially  recovers  it  by  recollection. 

The  other  prevalent  idea  is,  that  there  was  some  secret  and 
onore  systematic  philosophy,  never  committed  to  writing,  but  con- 
tuned  in  oral  lectures  and  conversations,  transmitted  only  by 
kradition ;  and,  therefore,  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  in  his  works. 
Ehese  professed  to  expound  and  define  more  accurately  the  doc- 
brines  contained  in  the  dialogues.  A  priori^  this  view  is  just 
rbat  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  universal  admiration 
lad  reverence  with  which  Plato  has  been  regarded  in  all  ages  of 
ibe  world,  and  from  the  wide  field  for  speculation  and  expansion 
ibriushed  by  the  imaginative  and  poetical  method  in  which  he 
areata  philosophy.  The  relation  in  which  unauthoritative  tradition 
28 
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stands  to  the  written  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation  fiir- 
niflhes  a  case  somewhat  parallel.  But,  however  strong  the  temp- 
tation may  be  to  indulge  in  such  a  view,  there  are  no  historical 
traces  of  such  traditional  teaching.  It  is  plain,  moreover,  thst 
where  the  oy^ota  B6y/Aata  differ  from  the  written  works,  they  must 
be  unsafe  guides ;  where  they  coincide,  they  are  unnecessary. 

The  testimony  of  Aristotle  on  this  point,  although  negative,  is 
most  satisfactory.  He  was  for  many  years  a  disciple  and  inti- 
mate associate  of  Plato.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  such  as 
readily  to  reduce  to  system  all  that  he  had  heard,  as  well  as  read; 
if  there  had  been  any  authentic  doctrines  not  contained  in  Plato*8 
written  works,  not  only  would  he  have  been  awM'e  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  he  would  have  made  use  of  them.  He,  however, 
although  he  alludes  to  traditional  teaching,^  never  appeals  to  its 
authority,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  constantly  quoting  from, 
or  referring  to,  doctrines  which  we  can  trace  for  ourselves  in  the 
genuine  Platonic  dialogues. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  the  first  attempt  to  reconcile  and 
systematize  previous  discoveries,  and  in  this  task  he  was  followed 
with  even  greater  success  by  the  great  master  of  philosophical 
system,  Aristotle. 

Plato,  therefore,  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  ancient 
philosophy,  and  this,  which  exposed  him  unfairly  to  the  charge 
of  plagiarism,^  is  of  itself  sufficient  defence  against  the  accusa- 
tion ;  for,  by  the  copious  details  with  which  he  filled  up  its  barren 
outlines,  and  the  new  ideas  with  which  he  so  richly  illustrated 
them,  he  made  the  discoveries  which  he  adopted  fairly  his  own, 
and  invested  them  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  originality. 

No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  style. 
Attic  prose,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  prose,  and  most  readily 
appreciated  by  the  English  ear,  had  now  reached  its  senith  of 
perfection.  And  as  that  of  his  fellow  disciple,  Xenophon,  has 
never  been  equalled  for  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  so  that  of 
Plato  has  no  rival  for  skill  and  elegance.  We  discern  in  it  the 
fervid  genius  of  the  poet,  combined  with  the  terse  accuracy  of 
the  philosopher.  The  playfulness  of  familiar  discourse,  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  dramatic  truthfulness  of  dialogue  is  always 

I  Arist  Flijs.  iv.  2.  *  Dlog.  Laert  ill. 
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polished  and  graceful,  and  never  degenerates  into  coarseness  and 
▼olgarity.  He  possesses  all  the  power  which  distinguished  So- 
crates, of  drawing  his  illustrations  from  the  most  homely  objects, 
and  yet  he  is  free  from  the  unseemly  coarseness  in  which  his 
great  master  so  frequently  delighted.  Cicero,  whose  critical 
taste  discerned  this  combination  of  singular  excellencies,  said, 
that  if  Jupiter  talked  with  men  he  would  converse  in  the  language 
at  Plato.  It  is  said,  by  his  anonymous  biographer,  that  he  took 
for  his  model  the  pure  Attic  phraseology  of  the  Aristophanic 
oomedy ;  and  the  same  genius  which  enabled  the  comic  writer  to 
clothe  in  metrical  language  the  familiar  converse  of  every  day 
Athenian  life,  taught  the  philosopher  to  express  in  graceful  prose 
tiie  gorgeous  ideas  of  his  vivid  imagination. 

Plato  was  not  the  first  to  throw  his  discourses^  into  the  form  of 
dialogue.  The  Socratic  method  of  arguing,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  lead  the  pupil  to  discover  truth  for  himself  rather  than 
to  communicate  it  dogmatically,  and  to  force  an  opponent  to  con- 
vict himself  of  error,  had  already  taught  some  of  his  followers 
to  adopt  this  form.  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and 
others,  had  already  composed  philosophical  dialogues,  but  in 
dramatic  effect  they  were  all  far  surpassed  by  Plato.  A  dialogue, 
observes  Schlegel,'  may  be  philosophical,  but  not  dramatic;  and 
this  difference  he  illustrates  by  a  reference  to  the  dialogues  of 
Plato.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  principal  charm  of  the 
Platonic  dialogue  is  its  mimetic  and  dramatic  quality.  It  is  not 
merely  instructive,  but  entertaining.  The  interest  of  the  reader 
18  kept  alive  waiting  for  the  issue,  and  the  effect  eventually  to  be 
produced  on  the  speakers  by  their  progressive  interchange  of 
thought,  just  as  the  spectator  anxiou^y  watches  the  progress  of 
the  action  and  expects  the  completion  of  his  satisfaction  in  the 
dinau&ment  of  the  play.  The  scene  seems  to  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  invested  with  life  and  reality.  We  imagine 
that  we  form  part  of  the  society,  and  are  present  at  the  conver- 
sations. Many  of  the  arguments  and  objections  are  just  those 
which  we  should  ourselves  be  ready  to  offer :  they  are  fairly  put 
and  met,  not  merely  suggested  for  the  sake  of  being  overthrown. 
The  presence  of  this  dnunatic  character  is  one  test  for  deter- 
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mining  the  genuineness  of  those  dialogues,  respecting  which 
doubts  have  been  entertained ;  and  it  seems  especially  to  hare 
struck  the  earlier  commentators.  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium, 
the  grammarian,  actually  arranged  some  of  them  in  trilogies, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  intended,  like  the  tragedies  of  the  great 
dramatists,  for  theatrical  representation.  In  still  later  times 
Thrasyllus  rearranged  them  in  tetralogies.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  both  these  arrangements  were  unwarrantable  and  arbitrary, 
and  were  the  result  of  carrying  too  far  a  favorite  idea. 

The  orderly  and  logical  character  of  Plato's  mind,  however — 
which  is  abundantly  evident,  notwithstanding  his  fervid  imagina- 
tion— caused  it  to  be  felt  that  some  arrangement  was  necessary; 
that,  however  complete  in  itself  each  dialogue  might  be,  there 
was  some  connection  between  them ;  that  they  were  parts  of  one 
great  system. 

The  arrangement,  nevertheless,  was  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Supposing  that  his  discoveries  and  theories  developed 
themselves  in  the  order  which  might  have  been  naturally  ex- 
pected, some  dialogues,  which  upon  the  whole  contained  internal 
evidence  of  his  early  productions,  contained  also  passages  which 
implied  more  philosophical  maturity.  The  only  method  of  re- 
conciling such  difficulties  with  the  order  and  classification  adopted 
was  to  suppose,  first,  that  such  passages  were  the  expressions  of 
knowledge  wliich  Plato  had  acquired  from  others ;  and,  secondly, 
that  additions  were  subsequently  made  to  the  works  which  he 
wrote  in  his  earlier  years. 

Amongst  the  Platonic  writings  which  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  the  ^^  Epistles'*  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  skilful  imitations  of  his  style.  The  rest,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  a  catalogue,  differ  so  much  both  in  composi- 
tioQ  and  matter,  that  no  doubt  is  entertained  upon  the  subject 
by  modern  scholars. 

Whilst  the  universal  admiration  of  Plato,  and  the  respect  pud 
to  his  authority y  led  to  the  ^' pious  fraud"  of  attributing  to  him 
spurious  writings  and  traditional  doctrines,  modem  times  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  dialogues 
have  been  handed  down.  Whatever  works  may  be  lost,  there 
we  contained  in  those  extant,  ample  materials  for  a  complete 
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analysis  of  his  philosophical  system.  We  have  the  same  means 
of  comprehending  it  as  those  disciples  who  attended  his  lectures 
and  listened  to  his  oral  instruction  in  the  academy. 

With  respect  to  his  genuine  works,  although  Socher  has  ex- 
cluded four  important  ones — "Parmenides,"  "Sophistes,"  "Po- 
Kticus,"  and  " Critias ;"  Aste  still  more,  including  the  "Apo- 
logy," and  the  "  Crito;"  and  even  Schleiermacher,  whose  arrange- 
ment is  incomparably  the  best,  rejects  the  "Hippias  Minor"^ 
and  "  Menexenus,"'  there  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate  grounds 
for  the  rejection  of  them.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to 
arrange  them  in  some  such  order  as  will  exhibit  which  were  his 
earlier  and  which  his  later  compositions. 

This  order  can  only  be  determined  by  the  internal  evidence, 
and  the  points  to  which  attention  must  be  paid  are : — (1)  The 
artistic  skill  displayed  in  composition,  including  gracefulness  and 
polish  of  style,  and  dramatic  and  imitative  power.  (2)  The 
gradual  development  of  his  philosophical  system,  from  its  first 
principles  to  its  most  complicated  results,  and  the  progressive 
advance  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  that  literary  skill  increases  with  literary 
practice,  and  in  proportion  to  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  powers ; 
and  dramatic  and  imitative  art  is  improved  by  a  larger  and 
wider  experience  and  intercourse  with  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore marked  inferiority  in  these  points  would  form  a  strong 
objection  to  assigning  any  dialogue  to  Plato's  later  years,  the 
first  of  these  considerations  must  not  be  lightly  passed  over ; 
but  still  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  it  as  an  argu- 
ment, because  the  probability  is  that  an  author  of  exquisite 
taste,  like  Plato,  would  often  recur  to  his  earlier  writings,  with 
a  view  to  improving  their  external  form.  The  prevalent  notion 
that  Plato  thoroughly  revised  the  whole  of  his  works,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  old  tradition  that  he  valued  so  highly  beauty  of 
style  as  to  correct  and  improve,  frequently,  the  introduction  to 
his  great  work  the  "  Republic;"^  and  Dionysius  also  bears  testi- 
mony to  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  never  left  off*  combing  and 

>  Arist.  Met  V.  29.  '  Ibid.  Rhet.  iii.  14. 

*  Wolf,  Prolog,  in  Homer,  p.  153. 
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eurling  {xft¥i(t»p  9ai  po9*cvxki«»^)  his  dudogueB,'  eyen  till  he  ins 
eighty  years  of  age.  Except  in  the  especial  case  of  Plato,  Ire 
should  expect  to  find,  as  we  advanced  chronologically,  more  of 
philosophy  and  less  of  imaginative  power;  for  it  is  a  law  of 
the  hmnan  mind,  that,  as  the  powers  of  reason  and  analyus 
strengthen,  those  of  the  imagination  decline;  but  Plato's  ima- 
gination appears  to  have  been  as  vivid  iii  his  old  age  aa  it  was  in 
his  youth.  But  even  he  does  not  form  a  complete  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  for  the  '^  Republic,"  the  ^^Laws,''  and  the 
^^  Timaeus,"  which  are  acknowledged  as  his  latest  works,  exhibit 
the  least  imaginative  and  dramatic  power.^ 

To  determine,  therefore,  the  present  question,  the  principal 
weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  intellectual  progress. 
It  must  not  be  assumed  that  those  dialogues,  which  contain  pure 
Socratic  doctrines,  are  for  that  reason  the  earliest ;  because  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Heraditos 
before  he  became  acquainted  with  Socrates,  and  that  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  intercourse  with  his  great  master,  he  was  Living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophy,  in  a  city  in  which  various  scien- 
tific systems  were  habitually  discussed ;  and  therefore  he  must 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  them  alL  The  crite- 
rion of  order  must  therefore  be  the  development  of  his  own  mind, 
the  unfolding  and  perfecting  of  that  orderly  system  which  can  be 
deduced  from  his  writings.  It  must  be  not  a  mere  expansion  of 
the  Socratic  system,  but  an  inquiry,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  comprehensivje,  a  progressive  widening  of  the  sphere  of 
scientific  research  by  an  original  mind,  formed  and  imbued  with 
Socratic  teaching. 

Many  arrangepaents  have  been  proposed,  but  that  of  Schleier- 
macher,  althoHgh  liable  to  some  objections,  appears  the  most 
probable  and  most  generally  admitted. 

He  arranges  the  Platonic  dialogues  in  three  classes,  according 
to  the  philosophical  progress  which  they  display.  In  the  first 
he  places  the  "Phsedrus,"  "Protagoras,"  and  "Parmenides," 
•together  with  some  of  the  smaller  dialogues,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  in  connection  with  them ;  and  to  this  period  must  be  referred 

'  De  Comp.  Verb.  25;  Quinot  Inst.  viii.  6,  64. 
'  Ritter,  tn  loeo. 
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the  "Apology,"  the  "  Crito,"  and  the  "Euthyphron,"  dictated  by 
his  attachment  to  the  master  he  had  just  lost,  the  dates  of  which 
are  uniyersally  fixed  immediately  after  the  death  of  Socrates. 
Ritter  assigns  the  "Oorgias"  to  this  first  period,  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  "Phaedrus"  and  "  Pro- 
tagoras." Schleiermacher  places  it  in  the  second  class,  which 
belongs  to  the  period  when  his  logical  and  dialectic  philosophy 
was  fully  matured.  In  the  second  are  arranged  the  "  Gorgias," 
"  Theatetus,"  "  Menon,"  "  Euthydemus,"  "  Cratylus,"  "  Soph- 
istes,"  "Politicus,"  "Philebus,"  "  Symposium,"  and  "Phodon." 
In  the  third,  the  "Critias,"  "Politia,"  "Timaeus,"  and  the 
*'  Laws."  The  last  three  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  his  latest  dialogues.  Such  is  the  nearest  satisfactory  ap- 
proximation which  has  been  made  to  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  such  the  grounds  and  principles  on 
which  their  order  and  relative  position  have  been  established. 
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plato  s  idea  op  philosophy. — the  uelatioif  which  thx  olfs  bbass  to  the  ha5t. 
— science  one. — its  object  the  enowlsd6e  op  god. — the  kbultivs  po»mox 
which  othek  sciences  occupy. — ^divisions  op  the  platonic  philosopht.— 
senses  in  which  he  cses  the  teem  dialectic. — ^dialectic — ^hb  coziputes  pu- 
existing  eeeoes. — ehowledge  not  the  eesult  op  sensation. — the  consequence 
op  the  eleatic  theoeies. — plato's  own  theory  op  the  eelatiolf  op  mind  to 
mattbk. — the  docteihe  op  the  idea. — idealism  and  oonceptualbv  oompaebd.— 
Plato's  idea  op  god. — ^his  desceiptiom  op  deity.— doctecte  op  esxiniscence.— 
statement  op  physical  theory  in  the  timjsus. — arguments  by  which  it  b 
established. — the  soul  op  the  world. — the  soul  op  man. — its  if  atcre  a5i> 
immoetalitt. — the  objects  op  the  symposium  and  the  phjkdo  oompabed.— 051 
great  argument  for  immortality  to  which  the  best  abe  subobdikate.— 
mythical  bbpbesentations. — pbee  will. — origin  op  evil. 

Before  examining  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in  its  several 
divisions,  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  was  his  idea  of  philosophy 
generally.  It  is  then,  according  to  him,  the  passionate  love  of 
wisdom.  This  love  springs  from  the  natural  impulse  after  know- 
ledge which  is  the  property  of  man's  intellectual  nature,  the  con- 
sciousness that  knowledge  is  the  only  satisfaction  of  our  mental 
wants  and  necessities. 

In  obedience  to  this  impulse,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  his  intel- 
lectual aspirations,  the  philosopher  investigates  nature — ^both 
external  and  internal  to  himself.  He  endeavors  to  discover  the 
constitution  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  mind.  His  object  is  not 
only  to  make  observations,  and  to  collect  facts,  but  to  generalize 
and  classify — ^to  discover  a  law.  He  sees  many  phenomena,  many 
effects  ;  he  traces  them  backwards  to  their  causes  ;  and,  at  length, 
by  continuing  his  analytical  process,  he  ends  in  the  discovery  of 
one  fundamental  cause— eternal,  "uniform,  pervading  all  nature. 
The  many — ^that  is  the  phenomena — are  the  results  and  develop- 
ments of  this  Unity ;  the  knowledge  of  all  is  contained  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  one.    As,  therefore,  Plato  by  his  analysis 
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arrives,  througli  the  chain  of  successive  causes,  at  this  one  source, 
from  which  all  diverge ;  so,  when  the  synthetical  process  com- 
mences, the  foundation  and  starting-point  of  his  system  is  the 
comprehensiveness  and  oneness  of  absolute  science  (iKKjr^^fr),  and 
its  purely  intellectual  nature,  which  embraces  within  its  sphere 
all  truth  and  all  self-consciousness.  To  investigate  the  nature 
and  essence  of  science  is  the  subject  of  one  whole  dialogue,  the 
*'  Theaetetus."  To  determine  its  definition  he  entirely  fails ;  nor 
can  he  do  more  than  state  that  there  is  no  standard  with  which 
to  compare  it,  except  itself ;  that  all  terms  used  in  its  descrip- 
tion involve  the  term  science  itself;  and  that  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  accurate  definition  is  "right  opinion,  deduced  by 
logical  inference."  This  one,  and  all-comprehensive  science,  he 
designates  dialectic.  Science,  however,  though  the  end  of  all  in- 
tellectual energy,  is  not  unpractical ;  it  exercises  an  irresistible 
control  over  man's  moral  nature.  A  man  who  possesses  science 
is  constrained  to  obey  the  commands  imposed  by  this  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  so  that  virtue  is  inseparable  from  science,  and 
he  who  does  wrong  and  is  enslaved  by  his  passions,  does  not  in 
reality  possess  science.  But,  he  held,  such  is  the  imperfection 
of  man  that  he  never  attains  perfect  science  any  more  than  per- 
fect virtue.  He  must  place  it  before  him  as  the  aim  of  all  his 
intellectual  energies,  even  though  he  cannot  attain  it.  God 
alone  can  be  wise  (ao^i) ;  man  can  only  bo  a  lover  of  it  (t^xotfotoj).* 
Hence,  as  wisdom  is  really  in  its  true  sense  unattainable  by  man, 
its  representative  is  learning ;  and  therefore,  the  love  of  learning 
and  the  love  of  wisdom  are  one  and  the  same,  to  yi  ^ixoftaeii  xai 

The  object  of  Plato  was  evidently  the  noble  one  of  placing 
before  man  a  high  intellectual,  and  consequently,  by  implication, 
a  high  moral  standard  as  the  end  and  object  of  his  aspirations ; 
to  encourage  his  efibrts  after  the  true,  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  virtuous,  knowing  that  the  character  would  be  purified 
in  the  endeavor,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  the  progress  made, 
step  by  step,  would  be  of  itself  a  reward.  The  object  of  science 
was,  as  he  taught,  the  true,  the  eternal,  the  immutable,  that  which 
is ;  in  one  alone  could  these  attributes  be  found  united — that  is 

>  Ph»d-  iL  78,  d.  ■  De  Bep.  ii.  376,  b. 
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God.  Man's  dat  j,  then,  according  to  the  Platonic  system,  is  to 
know  God  and  his  attributes,  and  to  aim  at  being  nnder  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  this  knowledge.  This  the  Christian  is  taught, 
bat  much  more  simply  and  plainly,  to  know  God,  and  Jesa 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  and  to  propose  to  himself  a  perfect 
standard,  to  be  perfect  even  as  his  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect, 
and  to  look  forward,  by  that  help  which  Plato  had  no  warrant  to 
look  for,  to  attain  the  perfect  measure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

Although  Plato  believed  and  taught  that  man  ought  to  strive 
after  and  devote  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  One,  the 
Eternal,  the  Infinite,  he  was  humbly  conscious  that  no  one  could 
attain  to  the  perfection  of  sueh  knowledge ;  that  it  is  too  wonderfol 
and  excellent  for  human  powers.  Man's  inci^acity  for  appre- 
hending this  knowledge  he  attributed  to  his  soul,  daring  hb 
present  state  of  existence,  being  cramped  and  confined  by  its 
earthly  tabernacle. 

Only  when  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  impediment  of  a  mortal 
body,  and  arrives  at  its  own  native  heavenly  dwelling-place,  can 
it  behold  science  {L  e.  the  objects  of  science)  such  as  it  really  is.' 

But  although  his  enthusiastic  and  lofty  mind  placed  so  high  the 
ideal  and  the  object  of  pure  dialectic  science,  yet  he  allowed  that 
there  were  other  subdivisions  of  science,  which  had  subordinate 
ends  in  view  besides  the  true  and  the  etemaL  He  adored  as  it 
were  the  supreme  Gt>od;  he  confessed  man's  nothingness  as  com- 
pared to  it ;  he  encouraged  the  intellect  to  soar  as  high  as  was 
permitted  in  that  direction ;  but  he  would  also  have  it  applied  to 
physical,  arithmetical,  and  other  sciences,  in  order  to  store  up 
materials  for  the  pursuit  of  that  master  science  which  compre- 
hends all.  None  but  that  is  worthy  of  being  the  final  end  of 
man's  present  intellectual  energies;  yet  all  other  sciences,  as  fur- 
nishing data  of  which  dialectic  teaches  the  use  and  application, 
are  necessary,  and  therefore  the  pursuit  of  them  praiseworthy. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  see  that  he  whose  mind  was  thus  purified  hj 
the  application  of  its  intellectual  energies,  would  be  better  adapted 
to  undertake  the  practical  business  of  life,  than  one  who  had 
studied  details  instead  of  principles,  and  had  been  fettered  to 

>  PhsBd.  p.  247,  d. ;  De  Rep.  vL  484. 
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lower  and  less  philosophical  views  of  political,  mental,  and  moral 
philosophy. 

The  heads  under  which  the  philosophical  system  of  Plato  most 
be  divided,  are  those  of  Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics.  Under 
Ethics  are  included  Politics,  because,  in  the  investigation  of 
moral  obligations,  man  is  considered  in  his  social  relations,  and 
as  a  member  of  a  political  community. 

In  considering  the  first  of  these,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  term  dialectic  is  used  in  a  totally  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  it  is  generally  applied  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  m., 
as  the  equivalent  of  logic.  Plato,  as  we  have  already  seen,  usee 
it  in  a  far  wider  and  more  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  science  of 
that  which  is  the  true,  the  eternal,  the  immutable. 

Nor  is  this  assertion  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  he  does 
sometimes  use  the  term  in  its  more  common  acceptation.^  The 
art  or  science  of  conversing  in  the  form  of  dialogue  is,  according 
to  Plato,  identical  with  that  of  reasoning,  for  he  considers  dia- 
logue as  the  only  correct  method  of  clothing  argument  in  lan- 
guage; and  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  one  judgment  to 
another  (duurota)  is,  he  says,  the  voiceless  dialogue  which  the  soul 
holds  with  itself. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  be  considered  that  this  com- 
prehensive sense  of  dialectic  infringes  upon  the  domain  of  physics, 
for  physical  science  is  the  science  of  phenomena  which  are  (not 
like  thought  or  self-consciousness)  unreal,  uncertain,  mutable. 
But  still,  aU  these  divisions,  although  separable,  are  closely  inter- 
woven one  with  another,  dialectic  being,  with  Plato,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  philosophy.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
.them  treated  of  in  separate  works,  as  they  are  by  the  more  sys- 
tematic Aristotle.  We  must  be  content  to  find  that,  in  different 
dialogues,  one  subject  will  predominate,  while  the  rest  occupy 
subordinate  portions.  For  example,  the  ^^  Thesetetus,"  ^^  Sophis- 
tee,"  '^  Politicus,''  and  ^' Parmenides,"  are  dialectic  treatises. 
The  '^  Timaeus"  is,  upon  the  whole,  physical,  and  the  ^^  Republic" 
and  the  ^^  Laws"  ethical  and  political. 

>  Be  Rep.  vU.  540.  «  Soph.  263. 
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The  lemming  and  indnstry  with  which  Plato  had  investigated 
the  5T?tems  of  preceding  philosophers,  had  digested  and  made 
his  own  aU  that  was  Talnable  in  their  labors,  showed  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  preparing  the  way  for  building  up  his  own  theory,  by 
levelling  the  erroneous  views  which  had  pre-occupied  the  grouni 
He,  therefore,  in  the  dialectic  dialogues  of  the  "  Theatetus," 
and  the  *•  Sophistes,"  refutes  the  doctrines  of  the  Heraclitic 
school,  as  developed  by  Protagoras,  and  their  direct  contraries, 
as  held  by  the  Eleatae.^  He  first,  then,  combats  the  materialist 
assertion  of  Protagoras,  that  aU  knowledge  is  the  result  of  sensa- 
tion. Without  tracing  the  unsatisfactory  subtleties  by  which  he 
establishes  his  conclusion,  it  is  sufScient  to  say  that  he  dearlj 
saw  the  consequences  to  which  the  admission  of  such  an  axiom 
leads.  He  saw  that,  if  this  assertion  were  true,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  existence;  that  each  object  would  be, 
relatively  to  each  individuaU  such  as  he  perceived  it  to  be ;'  that 
even  the  sentient  being  who  had  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
truth,  could  not  always  be  one  and  the  same,  for,  with  variations 
of  circumstances,  of  health  for  example,  the  power  of  sensation 
varies  also.  Hence  there  would  be  nothing  real,  nothing  possess- 
ing a  nature  truly  its  own.  Moreover,  universal  propositions  are 
true,  not  only  as  regards  the  present,  but  the  future  ;  but  sensa- 
tion has  only  reference  to  the  present ;  therefore,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Protagoras,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently nothing  asserted  with  truth  which  will  hold  good  beyond 
die  present  time. 

The  consequence  of  the  Eleatic  theories  was  the  direct  opposite 
to  this,  namely,  the  denial  of  all  knowledge  through  the  medimn 
of  the  senses ;  but  to  this  erroneous  view  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
was  equally  opposed.  Notwithstanding  his  natural  tendency  to 
soar  from  the  regions  of  sense  to  that  of  pure  intellectual  energy, 
and  the  great  gulf  which,  in  his  views,  separates  pure  thought 
from  sensuous  perception,  he  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  com- 
munion between  the  senses  and  the  intellect.  Opposed  as  he  was 
to  the  materialist  doctrine,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  non- 
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ence  of  anything  but  pure  mind.  In  fact,  he  stood  firm 
ist  the  two  principal  strongholds  of  all  infidelity,  the  one  ma- 
lism,  which  refuses  to  believe  anything  but  what  it  sees,  the 
r  idealism,  which  considers  nothing  as  real  except  the  concep- 
I  of  each  individual  mind. 

lese  fundamental  errors  having  been  refuted,  his  own  theory 
«  relation  of  mind  to  matter  is  built  up  upon  the  following 

mn's  nature  being  composed  of  soul  and  body,  an  intimate 
nunion  exists  between  them.  There  are  two  sources  of 
rledge,  the  one  sensation,  the  other  the  reflux  action  of  the 
1  upon  the  ideas  conveyed  to  it  by  the  external  organs.  That 
h  is  apprehended  by  the  senses  is  changeable,  that  which 
pprehended  by  the  intellect  is  immutable  and  eternal; 
this  permanent  and  invariable  alone  constitutes  essence 
Di).  The  bodily  organs  and  the  faculty  of  sensation  being 
»rfect,  are  impediments  to  the  intellectual  contemplation  of 
langeable  truth.  Nor. will  the  soul  arrive  at  an  adequate 
eption  of  truth,  or  see  things  really  as  they  are,  until  it  is 
1  from  the  body.^  True  science,  then,  is  to  know  intellect- 
f  the  essence  of  things  absolutely  (ro  avto  Xxaatov)^  which  he 
oically  terms  the  idea  (cdca).  This  doctrine  demands  a  few 
b  in  explanation.'  A  strong  conviction  of  the  instability  of 
sensible  appears  to  have  been  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
o.  The  result  of  this  conviction  was,  the  sensible  is  in  a 
)  of  continual  change,  and  consequently  the  sensible  is  not 
true.  He  assumed,  therefore,  that  there  exist  from  all  eter- 
in  the  all-pervading  fulness  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  of 
{h  the  human  soul  was  part  and  portion,  certain  archetypal 
IB,  which  are  immutable  and  absolutely  existent.  These  are 
rporeal,  apprehended  by  the  intellect  alone,  the  types  of 
)h  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains  are  the  antitypes.  All 
which  exists,  whether  physically  or  metaphysically,  is  only 
BO  far  as  it  participates  in  them  {/Attsxfh  xowiopiw  l;t*0*  These 
IB  are  called  by  Plato  ideas,  and  the  idea  may  be  defined, 
at  which  makes  everything  which  is,  to  be  what  it  is,"  or, 
latever  exhibits  an  eternal  truth,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
mutability  of  the  sensible."    These  were  the  types  (tta^aZtix 
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fiata)  after  which  God  made  all  created  things,  impressing  then 
likeness  upon  matter  (vxi^),  which  was  itself  also  eternal  and  foroH 
less,  yet  fitted  to  receive  form.  i 

From  the  xiniyersal  nature  of  the  idea,  it  follows  that  there  moil 
be  ideas  of  all  abstract  qualities,  such  as  the  good,  the  beautifU^ 
the  evil,  health,  strength,  magnitude,  color ;  also  of  all  sensiUf 
objects,  such  as  a  horse,  a  temple,  a  cup,  a  man— even  of  eaA 
individual  man ;  e.  g,y  Socrates  and  Simmias.  It  is  evident  tlul 
the  Platonic  idea  must  not  be  confounded  with  abstract  ideas,  whicl 
are  properties,  qualities,  and  accidents  drawn  off  from  objects,  an! 
contemplated  separately ;  as,  t.  g.,  we  may  contemplate  the  sceak 
or  color  of  a  flower.  Each  of  these  qualities  would  have,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  Platonic  theory,  its  corresponding  idea ;  but  still,  m 
has  been  shown,  there  are  other  ideas  which  are  not  abstrMt 
Nor  did  Plato  teach  that  the  idea  is  arrived  at  by  abstraction  &t 
generalization ;  he  believed  that  a  common  term  was  arrived  it 
by  these  processes,  but  he  also  believed  that  that  for  which  it 
stood  had  a  real  independent  existence.  The  idea  is  self-existe&t| 
eternal,  and  becomes  known  to  us  in  our  present  life  by  reminis- 
cence, having  been  previously  apprehended  by  the  intellect  in  a 
former  state  of  being.  It  is  plain  that  the  difference  between  the 
idealism  of  Plato  and  the  conceptualism  of  modem  times  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  conceptualidt  holds  that  common  terms  suggest  ideas  d 
the  classes  of  things  which  they  verbally  represent,  and  that  these 
ideas  exist  only  in  the  mind  as  mental  conceptions.  Plato  heU 
that  ideas  existed  not  in  the  individual  mind  which  apprehended 
them,  but  in  the  Divine  and  all-pervading  Intellect,  of  which  eadi 
individual  mind  formed  a  portion. 

From  this  doctrine  it  follows,  that  every  object  of  science  is  aa 
idea;  that  the  Platonic  theory  is  equally  opposed  to  the  Heracli- 
tic  doctrine  as  reproduced  by  the  sophists,  which  taught  that  sensa- 
tion is  the  only  source  of  knowledge ;  and  to  the  Eleatic,  which, 
in  its  admiration  of  unity,  denied  the  eternal  existence  of  separate 
and  distinct  essences. 

The  supreme  idea  is  that  of  God ;  and  as  the  last  and  highest 
idea  amongst  all  objects  of  knowledge  is  that  of  the  good,  it  fol- 
lows that  God  and  the  highest  good  are  identical.^  A  belief  in 
Ch>d  80  ft  rational  and  intelligent  Bmng  is  innate  in  man,  an  in- 
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r'  [ictiye,  irresistible  eonviction,  the  result  of  the  intimate  relation 
which  he  stands  to  the  Deity,  the  human  soul  being  a  part  and 
portion  of  the  Divine  mind.  Nor  could  he  explain  the  invariable 
0gder  discernible  in  the  universe — ^which  he  considered  an  image, 
■M  it  were,  of  Deity — except  on  the  hypothesis  of  design,  the  exist- 
tWee  of  an  intelligent  cause,  a  reasoning  mind,  ruling  and  regulat- 
gfing  the  whole  course  of  Nature ;  and  as  the  order  of  Nature  proves 
^tnanswerably  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  so  the 
p  perfect  beauty  which  characterizes  it  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness 
:  «f  the  Deity. ^ 

r  '  Upon  the  whole,  in  weighing  and  comparing  the  passages  in 
f:  vliich  Plato  speaks  of  God,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
although  his  language  was  inadequate,  and  at  times  such  as  would 
.  imply  a  belief  in  a  mere  abstract  rational  principle,  filling  and 
pervading  the  universe, — in  fact,  a  belief  of  a  pantheistic  nature, 
itill  the  prevailing  practical  impression  influencing  his  habits  of 
thought  was  that  of  a  personal  Deity. 

Take  away  from  his  idea  of  the  human  soul  all  the  impediments 
to  its  free  energy — add  to  it  the  attributes  of  eternity,  perfection, 
goodness,  and  power,  and  the  result  is  his  conception  of  the  divine 
nature ;  and,  however  inadequately  this  belief  may  be  stated,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  than  a  practical 
conviction  of  a  personal  Deity,  and  not  mere  abstract  mind. 
Multitudes  of  passages  might  be  adduced  which  place  this  beyond 
a  doubt.  He  denies  that  the  mere  abstractions  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  intellect  can  exist  without  a  living  soul  (4«;r^)*'  He  describes 
the  Deity  just  as  he  would  a  being  possessing  attributes,  as  haviag 
no  sympathy  with  the  wicked,  as  not  hearing  their  prayers,  or 
accepting  their  offerings.^ 

The  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is  the  result  of  his  doctrine  of 
ideas,  of  his  denying  the  reality  and  stability  of  sensible  objects. 
If  sensible  objects  differ  in  appearance  at  different  times  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect  under  which  they  are  viewed,  the  true  ideas  of 
which  the  mind  forms  conceptions  cannot  correspond  with  them; 
ihej  may  be  similar,  but  not  identical.  Again,  the  archetypal 
ideas  of  the  beautiful,  the  just,  the  good,  are  far  more  perfect 
than  the  concrete  qualities  so  called,  which  are  met  with  in  the 

>  Be  Leg.  x.  89,  b.  '  Phileb.  p.  30.  *  D«  Ia^«  x,<y^. 
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domains  of  sensation.  These  ideas,  then,  are  not  acquired  bj 
observation,  although  they  are  drawn  out  by  skilful  interrogation 
from  one  who  has  had  no  means  in  this  life  of  acquiring  them 
before.  A  system  of  questioning  may  be  so  skilfully  framed' 
that  a  man  may  be  led  to  enunciate  all  the  facts  of  geometrj, 
from  the  simplest  axioms  to  the  most  complicated  propositioDSi 
How  tlien  did  he  arrive  at  this  knowledge  ?  The  difficulty  is 
solved  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  learning  is  the  recollection  of 
things  previously  known,  and  for  a  time  dormant  and  forgotten* 
In  that  previous  state  of  existence,  when  the  human  soul  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  ideal  world,  and  part  of  the  fulness  {rtxrx^fta)  of 
Deity,  it  came  in  contact  with  those  immutable  truths  and  eternal 
ideas  of  which  all  earthly  forms  are  mere  resemblances.  Then 
did  Ood  reveal  all  truth  to  the  soul  of  man,  which  was  a  partake 
of  his  own  spiritual  nature.*  At  the  time  of  birth,  when  the  pure 
rational  soul  comes  in  contact  with  irrational  matter,  all  this  is 
forgotten,  to  be  recovered  and  again  recognized  gradually,  but 
at  the  best  imperfectly.  Such  was  the  theory  of  reminiscence  as 
held  by  Plato  and  his  master  Socrates ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this 
doctrine  implies  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  A  philo- 
sopher, who  held  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  its  possession  of 
knowledge  in  that  prc-existent  state,  its  communion  with  and 
participation  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  would  have  been  guilty 
of  inconsistency  if  he  had  taught  that  its  separation  from  that 
body,  to  which  it  had  been  united  only  for  a  time,  the  connec- 
tion with  which  could  be  traced  from  the  conmiencement  to  the 
end,  would  cause  its  dissolution  and  death. 

PHYSICS. 

The  best  and  most  systematic  statement  of  Plato's  physical 
theories  is  contained  in  the  dialogue  entitled  "  Timseus,"  and 
his  inclination  towards  the  physical  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  led 
him  to  represent  his  own  system  as  developed  by  a  Pythagorean. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  hold  the  inferiority  of  this  science 
to  dialects,  because  the  object  of  the  former  was  created  and 
variable,  that  of  the  latter  self-existent  and  eternal,  and  his  view 
would  derive  support  from  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  which 
distinguished  early  physical  investigations,  owing  to  the  tendency 

«  See  the  Pb»do.  *  "^^n^.  \«  ^* 
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)  Greek  mind  to  indulge  in  d  priori  speculations,  instead  of 
ng  itself  to  the  observation  of  phenomena. 
)  material  out  of  which  the  universe  is  formed  he  describes 
rays  becoming  but  never  actually  existing.^  Form  being 
Bsed  upon  this  after  the  likeness  of  the  archetypal  idea  by 
'eative  power  of  God,  produced  the  sensible  universe.  As, 
lore,  creation  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  an  intelligent 
Cause,  the  aim  and  object  of  physical  science  is  to  investi- 
lie  final  causes  of  all  phenomena,  all  secondary  causes  being 
liary  to  these.' 

9  train  of  argument  by  which  Plato  establishes  his  physical 
f  is  as  follows.  The  universe  is  sensible,  therefore  it  cannot 
mal,  but  must  have  had  a  beginning.  Its  production  must, 
!bre,  be  owing  to  some  cause,  and  as  he  always  referred  the 
L  of  all  things  to  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  he  arrived 
I  idea  that  God  was  the  creator  of  the  universe,  which,  like 
)0t  of  the  Greeks,  he  denominated  so^fiof,  that  is,  the  visible 
tentative  of  order.  God  being  the  supreme  good  made  the 
in  the  likeness  of  his  own  perfection — ^he  endowed  it  with 
Dg  soul,  and  therefore  constituted  it  a  living  and  rational 
.  As  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  beautiful,  its  form  is  the 
Bjmmetrical,  that  of  the  sphere  ;^  its  motion  is  also  perfect, 
g  its  cause  residing  in  itself:  it  is  uniform,  circular,  and 
ut  error. 

is  soul  of  the  world  he  held  to  be  diffused  through  all  bodily 
f  and  from  it  all  other  souls  originate  and  are  sustained, 
orporeal  is  subject  to  perpetual  change,  and  may  take  the 
of  the  four  elements ;  and  these  he  illustrates  by  the  analogy 
ometrical  figures.  Fire  he  compares  to  the  pyramid,  air  to 
etahedron,  water  to  the  icosahedron,  earth  to  the  cube, 
lie  universe,  which  unites  them  all  in  itself,  to  the  dodeca- 
n.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  trace  his  system  any  further 
gh  all  its  groundless  and  mystical  assumptions,  as  he  evi- 
f  does  not  scruple  to  give  mythical  descriptions  of  those 
Ities  which  inductive  science  had  not  yet  fathomed,  and 
body  in  his  philosophy  the  dreamy  conceptions  of  his  own 
oation. 

llm.  p.  60,  0.  'Ibid.  p.  46.  •  Ibid^ai. 
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There  is  one  important  part  of  the  physics,  or  rather  the  physi- 
ology or  metaphysics,  of  Plato,  and  that  is  his  theory  respecting 
the  human  sonl,  and  its  eternal  destiny  hereafter. 

Little  progress  had  as  yet  been  made  by  the  philosophers,  \m 
predecessors,  towards  even  a  vague  and  indefinite  conception  of 
that  life  and  immortality,  which  were  only  brought  to  light  bj 
the  Gospel.  Hence  we  are  struck  with  admiration  at  the  hope, 
the  conviction,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  which  appean 
instinctively  to  have  been  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  Plato,  even 
whilst  the  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  his  opiniona, 
are  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory. 

Thales,  the  founder  of  the  dynamical  physics,  had  held  tbit  ' 
the  principle  of  life  was  a  spontaneous  development ;  that  the 
soul,  in  which  it  resided,  had  in  itself  an  inherent  motive  force, 
and  therefore  was  eternal.* 

On  the  authority  of  Cicero,*  we  learn  that  Pherecydes  was  the 
earliest  whose  teaching  on  this  point  was  committed  to  writing. 

Pythagoras  taught  that,  by  successive  transmigrations,  the 
soul  is  purified  from  the  defilements  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  fit 
to  return  to,  and  be  absorbed  in,  the  infinite  purity  of  the  Divine 
mind. 

So  far  as  there  is  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion,  the 
views  of  Socrates  were  identical  with  those  of  Plato,  although 
perhaps  imperfectly  developed. 

We  will  first  examine  Plato's  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul,  and  next  the  arguments  on  which  he  grounds  his 
belief  in  its  immortality. 

The  nature  of  the  human  soul  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  soul 
of  the  universe ;  but  as,  until  death  separates  them,  the  human 
soul  is  connected  with  a  mortal  body  it  stands  in  a  relation  to 
the  sensible  or  perishable,  as  well  as  to  the  ideal  or  eternal.  So 
far  as  it  is  related  to  the  sensible,  it  participates  in  the  changeable 
and  transitory  properties  of  the  sensible;  hence,  in  the  soul, 
there  is  a  mortal  as  well  as  an  immortal  element  ;*  the  one  is 
divine  and  the  seat  of  the  reason,  the  other  the  seat  of  the 
passions.  But  when  subordinate  to  the  Divine  reason,  keeping 
the   passions  in  check,  delighting  in  pure  aspirations,  striving 

'  Ariflt  de  An.  i.  2.  <  Tasc.  Dia.  i.  16.  *  Tim.  p.  70. 
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After  the  real  and  the  beautiful,  it  is  the  link  between  the  Divine 
ftnd  human  nature,  both  of  which  are  combined  in  man. 

This  link  between  the  Divine  and  the  human,  the  ideal  and 
die  sensible,  has  two  antagonist  tendencies.  That  which  is  in 
die  direction  of  the  Divine  is  represented  by  ^am$,  which,  though 
untranslatable,  implies  spirit,  heart,  zeal,  courage,  love,  hope, 
earnestness, — ^in  a  word,  what  we  understand  by  the  term  emotions. 
The  tendency  towards  the  objects  of  sense  is  represented  by  im- 
PwiMkj  appetite,  or  concupiscence,  which  is  capable  of  control  and 
of  right  direction.  The  soul,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a 
Btate  in  which  the  reason  or  Divine  soul  is  the  governing  power, 
■nd  the  >ftvo$  and  ift^Ovfila,  the  subordinate  members.'  When, 
therefore,  the  reason  does  not  demand  more  than  its  right,  or  the 
other  parts  refuse  their  due  obedience,  that  constitutional  state 
results  which,  according  to  Plato,  constitutes  virtue. 

Immortality  is  the  property  of  the  reasonable  soul  alone,  and 
the  following  are  the  principal  Platonic  statements  and  arguments 
which  refer  to  this  great  doctrine.  Most  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Fhaedon,"  a  dialogue  which  has  for  its  principal  subject- 
matter  the  proof  of  this  doctrine. 

1.*  Whatever  comes  into  existence  proceeds  from  its  contrary, 
and  as  from  life  comes  death,  so  from  death  comes  life.  There- 
fore the  phenomenon  which  we  call  death  is  the  passing  into  life, 
and  our  souls  exist  in  the  unseen  world  (*Ab5i7$). 

2.^  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  Nature  that  nothing  perishes ;  if, 
therefore,  the  soul  existed  previous  to  its  union  with  the  body,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  is  mortal. 

8.^  Nothing  can  be  dissolved  or  dissipated,  unless  it  be  com- 
pounded, for  dissolution  is  a  return  into  original  elements.  Now 
the  soul  is  simple,  uncompounded,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
and  therefore  not  capable  of  dissolution,  but  endued  with  proper- 
tiee  of  existence  independent  of  the  body. 

4.'  It  is  not,  as  has  been  held  by  some,  a  mere  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  is  destroyed  when 
tiioee  parts  decay ;  for  harmony  cannot  co-exist  with  discord,  and 

>  De  Rep.  iv.  p.  436.  ■  Ph»do,  xv.,  xri. 

*  Ibid,  xxiii.  ^  Ibid.  xxiv. — xzxiv. 
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the  soul,  when  deranged  by  vice,  presents  an  appearance  of  dis- 
cord rather  than  harmony. 

6.*  All  knowledge  is  the  recollection  of  truth  which  was  revealed 
to  us  in  a  former  state  of  being,  for  there  is  nothing  real  but  tbe 
idea,  to  which  we  cannot  attain  in  this  life ;  as,  therefore,  the 
soul  has  lived  before,  so  it  will  again,  after  it  is  set  free  from  the 
body, 

6.*  The  number  of  immortal  beings  is  a  constant  quantity;  if 
the  living  died  and  remained  in  that  state,  a  universal  death  woqU 
absorb  all  Nature. 

7.^  The  body  is  the  great  cause  of  error,  and  experience  proves 
that  the  more  we  can  abstract  ourselves  from  the  influence  of  it, 
the  more  free  and  powerful  are  the  energies  of  the  soul.  This 
approximation,  therefore,  or  tendency  towards  a  perfect  state, 
proves  that  the  natural  state  of  the  soul,  that  in  which  it  is  best 
fitted  for  intellectual  energy,  is  one  of  independence  of  the  body.* 
From  this  argument,  especially,  is  deduced  the  great  practical 
object  of  the  "  Phsedon," — ^to  enforce  the  duty  of  fitting  the  soul 
by  contemplation,  by  abstracting  it  from  the  weaknesses  and  im- 
pediments of  the  body,  by  causing  it  to  soar  even  now  into  the 
regions  of  pure  thought  as  a  preparation  for  its  eternal  destiny. 

In  the  "  Symposium,**  Plato,  by  the  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  love,  that  is,  the  admiration  of  the  good  through  the 
medium  of  the  beautiful,  endeavors  to  unite  the  immortal  to  the 
mortal,  to  give  a  sensuous  character  to  spiritual  things.  Al- 
though the  superiority  of  philosophical  contemplation,  as  a  point 
of  duty  and  a  source  of  happiness,  is  never  lost  sight  of,  still 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  enlisting  of  the  sympathies  in  favor 
of  all  that  is  cheering  and  beautiful,  is  brought  prominently  for- 
ward in  this  dialogue.  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  how  a  being 
destined  for  immortality,  can  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  this 
mortal  existence.  In  the  "Phaedon,**  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  practical  end  of  the  philosopher  is,  to  make  us  lovers  of 
wUdom  (ttx6flfotot),  not  lovers  of  the  body  (t^xoattfioro*).  To  wrest 
the  mind  away  from  the  body  and  the  things  of  the  body ;  to 
make  man  act  the  immortal  (atio.Qa9atiZtiv)  as  far  as  possible ;  to 

>  PbsBdo,  xvii. — ^zxii.  '  De  Rep.  x.  p.  611. 

*  PhasdOi  viiL — ^xii.  ^  Ibid.  Ivii.- 
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detach  the  immortal  from  the  mortal,  and  thus  to  prepare  for 
the  joys  of  that  heavenly  region  where  the  occupations  of  the 
fKml  will  be  pure  and  spiritual. 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  his  teaching  respecting  the  soul, 
that,  to  Plato,  death  is  a  subject,  not  of  dread,  but  of  hope;  not 
of  gloomy,  but  of  cheerful  contemplation.  He  looks  upon  it  as 
an  event  on  which  the  mind  can  dwell  without  interruption  to  the 
duties  of  life,  even  as  Socrates,  in  his  last  moments,  could  use 
the  poisoned  cup  to  perform  the  social  and  religious  rites  of  his 
last  social  meal. 

The  lesson  which  the  philosopher  teaches,  is  to  aim  at  the  true 
and  the  eternal;  to  soar  to  the  regions  of  archetypal  forms, 
where  truth  alone  dwells.  He  strives  to  infuse,  not  only  a  tran- 
quil and  resigned  spirit  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  an  actual 
wish  and  desire  for  death,  as  the  condition  of  attaining  immor- 
tality. He  labors  to  inculcate  a  temper  similar  to  that  which 
dictated  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  My  desire  is  to  depart  and  to 
be  with  Christ."  Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  which  have 
been  stated  are  in  reality  only  supports  and  aids  to  the  great 
groundwork  on  which  evidently  rests  Plato's  internal  conviction 
of  the  soul's  immortality.  It  is  this,  that,  if  knowledge  is  real ; 
if  there  is  nothing  real  but  the  ideal  forms;  if  the  soul  has  the 
power  of  attaining  and  conceiving  this,  of  which  our  conscious- 
ness furnishes  unanswerable  evidence,  the  soul  must  have  existed, 
and  therefore  be  capable  of  existing,  independent  of  the  body. 
And  hence  the  practical  lesson — that  philosophy  implies  to  wish 
for  knowledge,  to  wish  to  exist  in  the  disembodied  state,  in  fact 
to  wish  to  die. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Plato's  system  may  be  traced  this 
inseparable  connection  between  knowledge  and  immortality.  The 
subjects  are  investigated  side  by  side,  and  the  theory  of  the  one 
is  brought  to  perfection  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  other. 
Hence  the  residt  produced  upon  the  mind,  by  the  study  of  Plato's 
works,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  a  believer  in  immortality ; 
and  although  some  of  his  arguments  are  inconclusive,  the  reader 
is  insensibly  led  to  admit  the  probability  at  least  of  his  conclu- 
sions. 

Cato  was  persuaded  by  him  that,  after  death,  he  should  d^^ll 


inHih  "Ait  inmiarUkl  gc>d^:  «i>d  CSccro  exclaims.  ^Mallem  cmn 
FIstazke  oriLre  qmuD  cmn  istk^  i^cra  scsxdrf." 

Tlie5*e  j»liDrs«:»j>lDca]  tLecirjes  respwriiiiig  the  ooBdition  of  the 
Mvl  aft«T  deaxL  are  eml»ellic>kfid  1<t  mriiucil  representations, 
and  ftdoTDf^d  -whh  all  the  ftTII  c^  tlie  ardst  aad  poet.  Beautifii] 
tet  faZfcifD]  de&cnpDcoiS  of  the  Trnf^een  world  gire  an  inexpres- 
able  eliftrni  to  tbf  "*  Ffastdon."  ibe  iDCis:t  artistic  and  poetical  of 
tlie  Pla-t^'iuc  diiilogTies-  To  tJae  prami*  of  tie  poet,  rather  than 
to  the  thctiigLtfiLbefis  of  the  jihlkisc'jther.  imsst  be  attribated  his 
theoTT  tlih.i  the  «ieii?Tiii]  man  tpoIL  a?  a  n-sile?^  ghost,  risible  to 
Korcal  eT«c^  becaizfie  of  the  Ik^t  iiDpiirities  stiD  clinging  to  tni 
^f^liTig  the  trazispaj^iit  iii'n^)le  sj»irii,  haunt  his  grare,  longing 
xo  rejoin  the  l^tdx  vhich  he  Jored,  irith  all  its  propensities  and 
passkins.  The  same  Inmriani  fancT  adopte»i  the  doctrine  of 
transamgratxtB,  irhich  has  taken  so  UDirersal  a  hold  upon  the 
kmian  mind,  as  nc>l  obIt  xo  have  l»een  believed  bv  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  \mx  I-t  the  Egryttians^  and  the  Druids*  in  ancient 
and  to  lie  receivei  Lt  the  Brahmans.  BaddhistSs  and  Chi- 
in  the  present  dav. 

Lastly,  Hato  evidentlT  taught  that  a  future  state  would  be 
one  of  reward  and  punishment,  of  communion  or  even  union  with 
God,  and  with  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to  him  who  is 
reaDr  a  pthilosc^pher,  and  who  has  emancipated  himself  from  the 
fetters  of  the  bodj.'  The  scene  of  this  happiness  he  poetically 
lajs  in  the  repons  of  some  kindred  star.  To  attain  this  end  he 
bdicTed  to  be  in  the  power  of  all.  Man  is  free  to  choose  the 
good  and  the  evil.  God  is  the  author  of  nothing  bat  good;  enl 
is  the  result  of  constitution  of  l»odv  and  of  education;^  and 
although  his  views  are  sometimes  inconsistent,  as  has  been  the 
ease  with  all  investigations  into  the  origin  of  evil,  he  holds  that 
if  man  chooses  the  evil  instead  of  the  good,  he  is  alone  to  blame 
(^Mf  armtto(},  God  ii  not  responfibh\' 

"  Herod,  ii.  liI3.  «  Caw.  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  14.  *  Tim.  p.  42. 

*  Had.  86.  •  De  Rep.  x.  p.  617. 
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ETHICS. 

There  are  few  points  in  which  Plato  more  closely  resembled 
his  great  master,  Socrates,  than  in  the  high  importance  which  he 
attributed  to  ethical  studies  and  their  cognate  subject,  political 
science.  Not  only  did  he  make  physical  science  subordinate  to 
it,  but  subservient.  The  phenomena  of  Nature  appeared  to  him 
to  have  some  great  moral  end  in  view.  The  final  cause  of  each 
was  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  All  things  in  Nature  were  so 
constituted  as  to  promote  virtue  and  discourage  vice,  and  to  set 
forth  the  Deity  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.* 

The  constitution  of  man  is  such  that  he  is  capable  of  working 
out  the  designs  of  God ;  but  as  his  will  is  free,  and  reason  is  his 
guide,  it  is  in  his  power  to  fulfil  or  not  the  object  of  his  being. 
Whilst  he  thus  connected  ethics  with  physics,  especially  with  that 
portion  of  it  which  developed  the  psychological  nature  of  man, 
be  made  moral  science  also  dependent  upon  dialectics,  in  that 
virtue  is  science,  and  science  is  conversant  with  the  idea,  or  arche- 
typal form,  which  alone  was  the  supreme  good.  Hence  ethics 
imply  three  subjects  of  investigation: — ^I.  The  good.  11.  Virtue. 
m.  The  state.  1st,  Because  man  must  be  considered  not  merely 
in  his  individual  capacity,  but  as  the  member  of  a  social  com- 
munity.    2d,  Because  he  considers  the  harmony  which  subsists 

I  De  Leg.  x.  904. 
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between  the  members  of  a  well-regulated  state,  as  a  type  and 
representation  of  virtue  in  an  individual. 

I.  In  the  investigation  of  the  supreme  good,  it  was  necessary, 
by  way  of  introduction,  to  do  away  with  the  false  notions  which 
existed  previously  respecting  it  in  such  great  variety.  The  most 
popular  of  these  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  which 
considered  ^'  the  good"  as  identical  with  pleasure.  This  doctrine 
had  been  taught  by  Democritus,  and  by  those  popular  rhetorical 
teachers  of  morality,  the  sophists ;  and  refutations  of  it,  and 
discussions  respecting  the  true  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  true  and  false  pleasures,  are 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  all  the  dialogues,  especially  the 
"Protagoras,"  the  "Gorgias,"  and  the  "Philebus."  In  these  two 
latter  dialogues  the  subject  is  continuously  treated,  for  it  is  com- 
menced in  the  "  Gorgias,"  and  completed  in  the  "Philebus."  A 
lively  and  amusing  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  opposition  partly 
to  the  views  of  the  cynics,  will  also  be  found  in  the  "  Phaedon," 
illustrated  with  all  the  dramatic  liveliness  which  characterixes 
that  dialogue. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Plato,  in  denying  that  the  highest 
good  consisted  in  pleasiuro,  taught  that  pleasure  was  not  a  good. 
The  classification  which  he  made  of  true  and  false,  pure  and 
impure  pleasures,^  shows  that  some  were  to  be  wished  for  and 
enjoyed.  The  impiure  pleasures  were  those  which  arose  from  the 
satisfaction  of  debasing  passions,  and  these  were  invariably  ac- 
companied with  some  admixture  of  pain.  From  the  pure  plea- 
sures, although  the  highest  were  those  derived  from  the  exercise 
and  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  he  did  not  entirely  exclude  even 
some  pleasures  connected  with  sense,  such  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  hearing  and  smell  and  sight. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  according  to  Plato,  pleasure  was 
not  the  good,  but  was  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  good.' 
Many  inconsistencies  may  doubtless  be  observed  in  Plato's  treat- 
ment of  this  subject,  but  they  are  practical  rather  than  theoretical 
inconsistencies.  In  theory  he  was  impressed  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  man's  aim,  in  his  aspirations  after  the  good  and  beautiful, 
was  to  separate  his  intellectual  &om  his  carnal  nature.     This, 

1  Phileb.  p.  50.  '  Gorg.  506. 
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practically,  he  found  to  be  impossible.  His  substitute,  therefore, 
for  the  attainment  of  this  unattainable  standard  of  perfection  was 
the  harmonizing  of  the  superior  with  the  inferior  parts  of  his 
psychical  constitution  in  their  purest  and  truest  developments. 
Hence  the  philosopher  descends  for  a  time  from  the  regions  of 
pure  thought  to  contemplate  the  absolute  needs  and  wants  of 
man*8  compound  nature,  and,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  enlists  plea- 
sure on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  teaches  that,  by  the  purification 
of  our  desires,  we  may  approach  nearer  to  that  resemblance  to 
Deity  which  we  cannot  absolutely  attain. 

It  is  only  by  such  considerations  as  these  that  we  can  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  oneness  of  the  good,  as  viewed  in  one  aspect, 
with  its  manifold  nature  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  practical  life.  The  idea  of  the  good  is  absolute, 
perfect,  incapable  of  degree;  the  phenomenal  goods  are  only 
resemblances  of  the  ideal,  and  therefore  some  are  nearer,  some 
farther  off,  from  the  standard  of  perfection.*  Hence,  he  arranges 
special  goods,  which  are  but  the  likenesses  and  antitypes  to  the 
archetypal  form  or  idea,  in  a  regular  series  of  classes  or  grada- 
tions— each  inferior  to  the  one  preceding — commencing  with  the 
standard  of  proportion  which  measures  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
all  relative  duties  ;  and  ending,  although  he  shrinks  from  mention- 
ing it,  with  that  pleasure  mingled  with  pain  from  which  the  em- 
bodied soul  cannot  be  entirely  emancipated.' 

IL  This  theory  of  the  good  leads  to  the  subject  which  imme- 
diately arises  out  of  it,  that  is — virtue.  Virtue,  then,  is  essen- 
tially one,  and  is  identical  with  the  science  of  the  highest  good. 
But  the  diflBculty  of  maintaining  this  theoretical  view,  when  he 
comes  to  apply  it  to  the  particulars  of  human  conduct,  causes 
Plato  frequently  to  lose  sight  of  its  scientific  character.  His 
language,  therefore,  is  vague,  inconsistent,  and  contradictory. 
Impressed,  doubtless,  with  the  true  doctrine  that  the  moral  value 
of  an  act  is  determined  by  the  principle  from  which  it  proceeds, 
he  held  that  no  single  virtue  apart  from  the  rest  is  truly  virtuous, 
and  that  he  who  possesses  one  virtue  possesses  all.  He  is  not 
always  consistent  in  the  term  which  he  applies  to  this  universal 
virtae ;  at  one  time  it  is  Justice ;'  at  another  Prudence  ;*  at  an- 
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other  Temperance.*  The  only  mode  in  which  his  notion  of  the 
ideal  unity  of  virtue  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  view  of  its 
manifold  nature,  is  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  several  divi- 
sions of  virtue  were  different  phases  of  it.  The  division  of 
virtue  which  he  usually  adopts  is  fourfold.  Prudence  ltco»^«*«)> 
the  virtue  of  the  intellect ;  courage  (o^J^f to),  that  of  the  emo- 
tions ;  temperance  {(Sia^^o(svvfi\  of  the  sensuous ;  and  that  virtue 
which  regulates  the  parts  of  the  soul  according  to  their  due  har- 
mony and  proportion,  justice  {h^xaioavvfi).  To  these  he  sometimes 
adds  piety  (offtotj^j),  but  only  when  he  is  treating  ethical  ques- 
tions popularly,  and  not  as  a  formal  part  of  his  ethical  system. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  justice,  taken  in  the  Platonic  sense 
— that  is,  not  as  a  relative  duty,  but  as  a  well-balanced  and  har- 
moniously organized  condition  of  the  soul — stands  highest  in  his 
list  of  virtues.  As  it  governs,  arranges,  and  places  in  order 
man*s  moral  nature,  the  result  of  it  is  necessarily  all  the  other 
virtues  '^  without  it,  their  existence  is  impossible ;  it  is  the  bond 
of  union  which  holds  them  together  ;  it  is  the  central  point,  in 
which  meet  all  elements  of  moral  culture.  When  it  exists,  every 
part  of  the  soul  performs  its  proper  ofl5ce,  without  invading  the 
ri^tful  province  of  the  other. 

III.  Justice,  moreover,  constitutes  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween ethics  and  politics.  Not  only  is  the  analogy  perfect  be- 
tween the  relative  duties  of  the  members  of  a  state  to  one  another, 
and  the  harmonious  intercommunion  of  the  parts  of  the  soul; 
but  also  the  view  taken  of  man  is  incomplete  and  inadequate, 
unless  he  is  contemplated  in  his  social  as  well  as  his  individual 
capacity.  A  well-governed  state  resembles  the  inward  constitu- 
tion of  a  virtuous  man,^  and  so  dependent  is  man  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  neither  his 
moral  nor  his  intellectual  nature  can  be  perfectly  developed, 
except  under  favorable  political  circumstances.^  The  pressing 
this  analogy  too  far  led  to  that  state  of  things  which  he  describes 
in  his  imaginary  "  Republic ;"  a  state  not  only  unattainable,  but 
by  no  means  tending,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
Social  harmony,  mutual  dependence  of  one  member  upon  another, 

'  Gorg.  604.  «  De  Rep.  iv.  443. 
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and  upon  the  whole  body  politic,  for  happiness  and  prosperity ; 
the  idea  that  all  are  so  intimately  bound  up  and  connected  with 
one  another,  that  when  one  member  suffers  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  the  surrender  of  individual  free  will  for  the  gene- 
ral advantage  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct  principles  in 
politics ;  but  Plato  argues  from  these  principles  as  though  their 
logical  results  were  the  worst  species  of  communism. 

However  extravagant  it  doubtless  is,  Plato's  imaginary  "  Re- 
public*' would  not  have  appeared  so  unnatural  to  Greeks  as  it 
does  to  us.  We  look  upon  the  great  object  of  civil  government 
,  as  protection  to  life  and  property ;  we  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  free  will,  especially  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
individual.  The  respect  we  pay  to  it  prevents  us  from  interfering 
in  the  great  question  of  education,  as  involving  the  sacred  rights 
of  a  parent  over  his  child.  The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  the 
notion  of  merging  the  individual  in  the  state,  of  sacrificing  per- 
sonal freedom  to  the  greatness  of  the  political  community.  This 
principle  is  embodied  more  especially  in  the  Spartan  code ;  it  is 
the  pervading  feature  of  Dorian  political  institutions,  which  Plato 
greatly  admired,  and  in  accordance  with  which  he  framed  his  ovm 
political  theories. 

How  much  more  healthy  are  the  judicious  sentiments  of  Thu- 
cydides,  respecting  the  personal  independence  and  absence  of 
jealous  and  inquisitive  control  over  private  life,  which  character- 
ized the  Athenian,  as  compared  with  the  Spartan '  constitution, 
than  the  extravagant  tyranny  of  that  model-state  which  Plato 
describes  as  too  perfect  to  be  found  on  earth ;  as  the  ideal  of 
perfection,  to  which  we  ought  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  ? 

A  modern  communist^  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  logical 
consequence  of  a  community  of  goods  is  a  community  of  women. 
The  "Republic"  of  Plato  recognized  this.  The  rights  of  pro- 
perty were  abolished,  or  allowed  only  to  the  lowest  classes,  as  if 
it  were  a  degrading  privilege ;  the  charities  of  domestic  life  were 
snapped  asunder ;  the  education  of  children  was  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  state.  Property,  children,  and  women  were  held  to 
be  common.  So  far  was  the  happiness  of  the  individual  lost  sight 
of  in  the  supposed  welfare  of  the  community,  that  the  barbarous 

>  See  Edinb.  Bev.  1850. 
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prmctice,  which  was  common  in  Ghreece,  of  exposing  weakly  in- 
fimts,  was  recommended  and  approved,^  and  attention  to  the  sick 
denied  as  nseless  to  the  community.' 

The  three  orders  of  the  state  corresponded  to  the  three  parts 
of  the  individual  soul.  The  governor  answered  to  the  intellect ; 
the  warrior  class  to  the  emotions ;  the  working  classes  to  the,  sen- 
suous, who,  like  it,  were  to  be  kept  in  entire  control,  whilst  the 
warriors  were  to  assist  the  governor  in  his  task.  This  analogy 
was  carried  even  further.  Each  rank  assisted  in  determining 
the  moral  quality  of  the  body  politic.  Its  prudence  was  due  to 
the  ruling  class,  its  courage  to  the  military,  its  temperance  to 
the  craftsman,  and  its  justice  to  the  proper  adaptation  and  har- 
monious mixture  of  all  the  other  virtues  combined. 

The  growing  enl  of  unpatriotic  selfishness,  which,  in  the  dis- 
jointed times  of  Plato,  was  gnawing  at  the  root  of  civil  liberty, 
probably  led  him  to  rate  so  highly  the  importance  of  sacrificing 
the  individual  to  the  state  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  one  and  only 
object  which  he  recognized  in  politics,  was  to  make  men  happier 
by  making  them  morally  better,  accounts  for  the  opposition  which 
he  assigns  to  education  amongst  the  duties  of  a  state. 

The  unity  of  object  and  purpose,  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  such 
endowments,  as  qualify  for  supreme  power,  led  Plato  theoretically 
to  determine  that  the  best  constitution  is  an  absolute  monarchy; 
but,  as  in  other  cases,  this  theory  is  modified ;  and  he  practically 
allows  that  the  best  forms  of  government  are  mixed  forms,  such  as 
those  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  monarchical  and  &ee 
principles  are  combined.^ 

This  modification,  however,  is  found  in  his  treatise  on  the 
"Laws,**  and  not  in  that  in  which  he  definitely  lays  down  the 
principles  of  his  model  "  Republic.*'  He  felt  that  the  relation 
which  the  whole  of  his  system  presupposes  between  the  ideal  and 
the  sensible,  held  good  in  this  case  also,  and,  therefore,  whilst  in 
his  ideal  sketch  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  imagination,  in  his  more 
practical  treatise,  he  showed  how  near  an  approximation  might 
safely  be  made  to  his  principles,  and  substituted  for  the  absolute 
will  of  the  monarch,  the  safer  rule  of  the  supreme  majesty  of 
law. 

'  De  Bap.  t.  459.  «  lU^m.  4^.  •  De  Leg. 
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The  influence  of  the  state  upon  the  individual  member  was 
developed  by  education,  which  was,  in  fact,  its  great  work  and 
duty.  A  national  system  of  education  was  to  be  established ; 
designed,  by  moral  training,  to  give  the  youthful  members  of  the 
community  right  notions  on  the  subject  of  pleasure  and  pain.^ 
Simultaneously  the  body  was  to  be  trained  by  gymnastics,  and 
the  mind  by  music,  which  terms  included  all  the  elements  of  a 
liberal  education.  These  two  branches,  besides  the  positive  effect 
which  they  would  produce,  he  imagined  would  reciprocally  coun- 
teract each  bther's  defects.  A  liberal  education  would  correct 
the  rudeness  arising  from  the  simple  cultivation  of  the  bodily 
powers,  whilst  bodily  exercise  would  prevent  a  highly  cultivated 
taste  from  degenerating  into  effeminacy.  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  dread  of  the  enervating  effect  of  excessive  aesthetic  refinement, 
a  fear  that  taste  might  lead  to  selfish  luxury,  and  thus  corrupt 
the  severe  simplicity  of  ancient  morals.  For  this  reason  he 
recommended  restrictive  enactments  on  music  and  the  fine  arts ; 
for  this  reason,  although  himself  endowed  with  the  imagination 
of  a  poet,  he  banished  from  his  model  '^  Republic*'  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry;*  even  lyric  poetry  he  only  considered  admissi- 
ble if  confined  to  high  and  ennobling  subjects, — the  glory  and 
praises  of  gods  and  heroes. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Platonic  philosophy :  many 
defects  doubtless  there  are  in  it,  glimpses  of  heavenly  truth 
obscured  by  mytliical  extravagancies ;  conceptions  clear  probably 
to  his  own  mind,  conveyed  to  his  hearers  and  readers  in  vague 
and  mystical  language.  But,  nevertheless,  his  pure  and  holy 
mind,  aspiring  to  something  beyond  the  regions  of  sense,  yearn- 
ing after  that  truth  and  knowledge  of  which  God  was  the  perfect 
representative,  strenuously  combating  all  low  and  selfish  views, 
and  looking  on  life  as  a  continual  preparation  for  immortality,  is 
worthy  a  disciple  of  the  great  Socrates. 

As  Plato's  theory  of  number  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
his  political  system,  and  as  the  fullest  description  and  explanation 
which  he  gives  of  it  are  contained  in  the  "Republic,"^  a  few  ob- 
servations respecting  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.    Any 
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attezDpt,  boirever«  to  arrive  at  an  accnnte  comprehension  of  i 
•dbjeet,  irluch  Cicero  pronounced  proverbially  obscure,'  wonid  be 
b^less.  Plato  evidently  entertained  tiro  separate  and  distinct 
ideas  on  tliis  subject :  1.  That  numbers  possessed  in  themselves 
eertain  mysterious  properties.  2.  That  just  as  musical  harmonies 
are  product  by  exact  divisions  of  a  strings  and  may  therefore 
be  represented  by  numl»ers.  so  moral  conditions  and  social  reV 
tions  being  harmonies,  may  be  represented  in  the  same  manner. 
The  first  of  these  views,  being  entirely  groundless  and  visionary, 
gave  rise  to  formulae,  which  were  entirely  arbitrary  ;  the  second 
has  some  appearance  of  probability,  but  is  equally  useless  and 
inconclusive,  when  applied  to  the  purposes  of  argument  or  illus- 
tration. 

The  following  examples'  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  manner 
in  which  number  is  used  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  first  four  numbers  1,  2,  3^  4,  multiplied  together,  was 
called  the  tetractys,  and  was  supposed  to  involve  a  symlolic 
mystery,  and  hence  it  was  assumed  that  its  square,  10;*=  100, 
represented  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  and  its  cube, 
lOj'slOOO,  the  duration  of  a  political  community. 

For  no  better  reason,  Plato  decided  that  the  proper  number  of 
citizens  to  constitute  a  state  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  5040, 
which  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  first  seven  numbers ; 
for  1x2x3x4x5x6x7=  5040.  Lastly,  he  calculated  that  the 
ratio  of  the  unhappincss  of  a  constitutional  ruler  to  that  of  a  tyrant 
is  represented  by  » J,  ;  for  an  aristocracy  in  its  purest  form,  i.t\, 
a  perfect  state,  is  third  in  order  from  an  oligarchy,  and  an  oligar- 
chy third  from  a  tyranny;  therefore,  their  relative  positions  will 
be  represented  by  the  numbers  1,  3,  9,  and  their  relative  unhap- 
pincss by  the  cubes,  or  by  1,  and  729. 

THE  CRATTLCS. 

The  "Cratylus"  has  been  a  source  of  difficulty  to  all  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  understand  the  mind  of  Plato.'  It  stands 
apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  dialogues,  and  is  the  only 
work  which  professes  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  the  sophistical 
philosophy  had  rendered  so  important,  namely,  the   nature  of 

'  £p.  ad  Att  yii.  13.  •  See  Trans,  of  PhOolog.  See. 
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language ;  and  it  is  not  clear  what  Plato's  own  theory  respecting 
the  philosophy  of  language  was,  or  what  relation  it  bears  to  the 
rest  of  his  system.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  separate  jest  from  earnest, 
and  determine  where  he  is  treating  the  subject  as  a  matter  of 
Bcrious  investigation,  and  where  his  plays  upon  words  are  merely 
an  amusing  and  even  sophistical  discussion.  The  principal  subject 
of  the  dialogue  is  evidently  the  relation  of  language  to  knowledge, 
and  as  an  important  part  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  cautioned 
against  the  prevailing  popular  error  that  language  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  conduct  to  real  knowledge,  and  that  terms  have  such 
power  to  define  and  limit  ideas  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
doubt  and  error. 

The  principal  speaker,  after  whom  the  dialogue  is  named,  is 
Cratylus,  a  philosopher  who  followed  the  system  of  Heraclitus, 
which  taught  that  the  etymology  of  terms  involves  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  represented  by  them.  An  intimate  relation  also 
subsisted  between  the  Ilcraclitic  and  stoic  philosophy,  and  the 
latter  school  attributed  great  importance  to  grammatical  investi- 
gation ;  the  introduction,  therefore,  of  the  name  of  Cratylus,  as  a 
supporter  of  one  of  the  opposing  views,  is  very  appropriate.  The 
theory  which  he  maintains  is,  that  names  are  given  to  things 
according  to  certain  natural  laws,  and  in  conformity  with  their 
natural  properties.  This  view  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  proper 
names,  both  of  men  and  deities,  by  the  names  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  elements,  the  virtues,  and  so  forth ;  but  in  these  illus- 
trations jest  evidently  predominates  over  seriousness.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  nature  of  language,  it  would,  in  the  process  of 
formation,  follow  a  necessary  law,  and  words,  like  the  objects  of 
sense  for  which  they  stand,  would  be  the  imitations  of  archetypal 
ideas.  Words,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  define  the  nature 
of  things ;  they  represent  the  effect  produced  upon  the-  senses, 
but  do  not  convey  such  accurate  notions  as  the  contemplations  of 
pure  intellect.  It  follows  from  this  theory  of  language,  that  verbal 
arguments  may  sometimes  be  sound  and  logical.  This  view, 
supported  by  the  imaginary  Cratylus,  is  so  much  in  accordance 
with  the  Platonic  system  that  it  was  most  probably  the  opinion  of 
the  philosopher  himself. 

Hermogenes,  who  had  instructed  Plato  in  the  Eleatic  doctrines, 
as  Ctsijlua  had  been  his  teacher  in  the  system  ol  YL^x^f^VN^^S^ 
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made  to  maintain  the  opposite  view — that  language  is  a  conven- 
tional instrument,  arbitrarily  invented,  accidentaUy  developed; 
that  there  is  no  natural  (tvact)  correspondence  or  connection  be- 
tween words  and  things,  but  that  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  only  takes  place  by  mutual  consent  and  arrangement. 

The  above  is  necessarily  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  few  fea- 
tures of  that  great  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  fearlessly  at- 
tacked every  subject  of  human  contemplation,  which  analyzed  all 
preceding  philosophy,  and  left  so  rich  a  legacy  to  posterity,  that 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  every  age  and  nation  have  chosen  him  for 
their  master  and  their  guide.  Owing  to  his  unwearied  intellectual 
energies,  philosophy  was  now  firmly  established  in  its  home  at 
Athens,  and  the  Academy  and  Garden,  the  scene  of  his  labors, 
descended  in  regular  order  to  his  successors,  who,  as  far  as  their 
abilities  enabled  them,  taught  in  this  school  the  Platonic  doctrines. 
Inferior  as  the  Academics  were  to  their  great  master,  they  were 
sometimes  incapable  of  comprehending  his  doctrines,  and  hence, 
sometimes  wilfully,  sometimes  undesignedly,  they  misrepresented 
and  modified  them. 

Bpeusippus,^  the  nephew  and  immediate  successor  of  Plato,  a 
wise  and  good  man,  but  not  a  distinguished  philosopher,  left  a 
oollection  of  posthumous  works  which  were  purchased  by  Aristotle 
for  about  three  talents  (<£720).  He  was  succeeded  after  an  interval 
of  six  years  by  Xenocrates,*  a  native  of  Chalcedon.*  He  was  an 
industrious  and  indefatigable  student  rather  than  a  profound  or 
original  thinker.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  B.C.  314,  and 
during  twenty-five  years  of  his  long  life  he  filled  the  chair  of 
Plato  in  the  Academy.  His  works  were  voluminous,  but  nothing 
remains  of  them  but  their  titles.  Either  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy  were  in  themselves  ill-defined,  or  the  authors,  in  whose 
works  notices  of  them  occur,  failed  of  apprehending  them,  and 
therefore  have  not  conveyed  clear  conceptions  of  their  purport 
and  character.  But  too  little  is  handed  down  respecting  him  to 
render  any  further  mention  of  him  necessary  in  a  history  of  Greek 
classical  literature. 

The  other  academics,  Polemo,  Grates,  and  Grantor,  contributed 
nothing  of  importance  or  value  to  the  advance  and  progress  of 
philosophical  inyestigation. 

'B.0.848.  >B.o.M2.  *Ci6.AQad.L4 
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THAT  OF  PLATO.— HIS  STTLE  INFLUENCED  BT  THE  AGE  IN  WHICH  HB  LIVED. — ^Htt 
DEFEBENCE  FOB  AUTHOBITT. — THE  PRACTICAL  CHABACTBB  OF  HIS  MIND. — ^HIS  VIEWS 
UMITBD  TO  THIS  LIFE. — DIVISION  OF  HIS  WORKS. — MEANING  OF  ESOTERIC  AND  BXO- 
TEBIC. — ^HIS  HABIT  OF  INDUCTION. — DEFECT  IN  HIS  XTHICS. — HIS  PHILOSOPHY  CON- 
TBASTBD WITH  THAT  OF  PLATO. 

Whilst,  in  the  academy  which  Plato  founded,  philosophy  was 
falling  into  decay,  his  most  distinguished  disciple  was  developing 
its  resources,  and  extending  its  frontiers  with  all  the  manly  vigor 
of  a  systematic  and  practical  mind. 

The  biographies  of  the  eminent  philosophers  and  literary  men 
of  antiquity  are  generally  scanty.  Their  tranquil  lives  are  not 
fertile  in  those  stirring  events  which  occupy  a  place  in  history. 
Their  works  are  at  once  the  exploits,  picture,  and  history  of  their 
lives,  and  through  them  they  live  in  the  thoughts  and  affections 
of  posterity.  Of  the  life  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  many  particulars  are  stated,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  of  them  is  trustworthy.  The  accounts  given 
of  him  not  only  abound  in  discrepancies,  but  these  discrepancies 
are  contradictory  and  inconsistent  with  each  other.  ^  If  some 
are  true,  the  others  must  be  absolutely  false. 

The  Greek  colony  Stagira,  in  Ghalcidice,  had  the  honor  of 
^ving  birth  to  this  great  philosopher,  and  the  epithet  by  which 

*  Saidas,  s.  v. ;  Aristotle ;  and  Nicomachoa ;  Diog.  Laert  v. 
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he  Is  80  generally  known.     He  was  born  01.  xci.  1.     His  father^f^ 
Nicomachus,  was  court  physician  to  Amyntas  II.,  King  of  Macej*^' 
don,  and  the  author  of  works  on  medicine  and  natural  philosc™  ^ 
phy.*     The  tastes   of  the  father  for   these   subjects    prdbabl; 
tended  to  form  that  of  the  son.     In  early  boyhood  he  was  in- 
troduced at  court  by  his  father,  and  thus  made  that  acquaintance 
with  Philip  which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  his  sub- 
sequent life.  .  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  left  an  orphan, 
and  his  guardian,  Proxenus,  a  native  of  Atarneus,  residing  atl-^ 
Stagira,  procured  him  the  benefits  of  a  good  education.     An  |  < 
ample  fortune  enabled  him,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  pliilosophi- 
cal  studies,  to  visit  Athens,  which  was  now  the  school  of  Greece 
and  the  capital  of  learning  and  philosophy,  a  position  to  which 
it  aspired  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.^     The  other  account, 
which  states  that,  during  this  period,  he  squandered  his  patri- 
mony, then  became  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  a  seller  of  drugs, 
has  been  satisfactorily  refuted. 

The  absence  of  Plato  in  Sicily  when  Aristotle  arrived  at 
Athens  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
that  superstructure  which  Plato  afterwards  raised  upon  it,  and 
forming  those  habits  of  learned  inquiry  and  original  investigation 
for  which  he  was  distinguished.  The  progress  he  thus  made  soon 
distinguished  him  among  his  fellow-disciples  for  his  acquired 
learning  and  well-trained  habits  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  for  his 
seal  and  energy.  This  gained  for  him  the  commendation  of 
Plato,  who  used  to  say  that  Xenocrates  required  the  spur,  but 
Aristotle  the  bit.^  Later  authorities  add  that  he  gave  him  the 
title  of  "the  reader**  (Avayrwofiyj),  and  the  "mind  of  the  school" 
(i  »ovj  t^i  fitat^itf^j).  The  approbation  which  he  thus  obtained 
from  his  instructor  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  calumnious 
statement  that  he  was  guilty  of  disrespcet  and  ingratitude. 
There  might  probably  have  been  occasionally  philosophical  dis- 
putes between  them,  marked  by  impetuosity  on  the  part  of  the 
young  and  zealous  aspirer  after  truth,  and  provoking  some  aspe- 
rity on  the  part  of  his  older  instructor ;  and  these  may  have 
been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  those  who  heard  of  or 
saw  them.     But  such  disputes,  even  if  maintained  with  warmth, 


»  Pol.  iii.  6,  S;  vii.  2,  8.  •  Lib.  u. 
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a^re  perfectly  reconcilable  with  a  good  understanding  upon  the 
-_-^hole  between  the  disputants.     Whatever  evidence  exists  tends 

. 4o  show  marked  respect  on  the  part  of  Aristotle  towards  Plato, 

!^T%<0iven  when  his  regard  for  truth  caused  him  to  oppose  his  views. 
^  .^  When,"  he  says,  ^'  the   question  is  between  truth  and  our 
racfri^i^^)  it  is  right  to  prefer  truth,  although  both  are  dear."^ 
»   .     At  the  time  of  Plato's  death,'  Aristotle  was  absent  as  ambas- 
jh  sador  from  Athens  to  the  court  of  Philip,  after  which  he  left 
^  Athens  for  some  time.     He  had  no  ties  of  a  private  nature  to 
detain  him   there  any  longer.     The  ambitious  and  aggressive 
^  policy  of  Philip,  which  now  began  to  develop  itself,  would  per- 
^  haps  expose  one  who  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  the 
li  Macedonian  monarch  to  political  jealousy  and  personal  danger. 
^  His  own  predilections  were  rather  in  favor  of  the  protection 
^   afforded   by   a  monarchy   than  the   tyranny   of   a  multitude. 
^    Moreover,  his  ardent  curiosity  and  love  of  observation  would  in- 
duce him,  even  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  to  increase  the 
sphere  of  his  knowledge  by  foreign  travel,  for  which  his  present 
position  in  Athens,  both  public  and  private,  furnished  a  favor- 
able opportunity.     Before  leaving  Athens,  he  had  a  bitter  con- 
troversy with  Isocrates,  the  most  superficial,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  most  popular  rhetorician  of  his  day.     Isocrates  was  the  re- 
presentative of  that  florid  style  of  oratory  which  depended  for 
its  effect  more  on  ornament  and  style  (>•«£<''(),  than  on  argumenta- 
tive proof  {tH6tli).     To  this  false  theory  the  calm  and  vigorous 
intellect  of  Aristotle  was  diametrically  opposed,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  "  Rhetoric,"  which  was  probably  written  at  this  period.* 
In  B.  c.  342,  Aristotle,  at  the  request  of  Philip,  became  tutor 
to  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.     The  influence  of 
Aristotle  aver  Philip'*  led  to  tJbie  rebuilding  of  his  native  town, 
which  had  fallen  in  his  attack  upon  the  Greek  colonies  of  Thrace. 
There  Philip  built  for  him  a  grove  and  school  called  the  Nym- 
phseum,  and  thither  ho  retired  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  distinguished  pupil.    The  branches  of  education  in  which  he 
instmcted  him  were  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  as  well 
natoral  as  moral  and  political.     With  a  view  to  the  first,'  he  is 

*  Nic.  Eth.  i.  6 ;  see  also  ix.  7.  '  b.  c.  347. 
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said  to  have  prepared  a  revised  copy  of  the  ^'  Biad/'  and  StraW 
asserts  that  some  of  the  emendations  are  by  the  hand  of  Alex- 
ander himself.  The  influence  of  Aristotle's  teaching  on  the 
mind  of  the  future  conqueror  of  the  world  is  displayed  in  that 
noble  generosity,  merciful  humanity,  and  strict  love  of  justice, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  moral  character. 

In  three  years  Alexander  left  his  tutor,  in  order  to  become 
regent  during  his  father's  absence,  but  he  still  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  with  him ;  and  in  B.  c.  335,  shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion, Aristotle  returned  to  Athens.  There  is  no  authority  for 
the  story  of  his  having  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  Indian 
expedition. 

On  his  arrival  at  Athens  he  found  Xenocrates  teaching  in  the 
academy,  and  the  cynics  in  the  Gynosarges.  The  state,  therefore, 
assigned  to  him  the  Lyceum,  in  the  walks  of  which  (m  ftt^Uaroi) 
he  delivered  his  lessons  to  a  large  number  of  eminent  disciples ; 
and  hence  his  school  acquired  the  title  of  Peripatetic. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  familiar 
conversational  style  in  which  he  delivered  his  instructions.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  extant  are  in 
the  form  of  notes  for  more  expanded  lectures,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  habit  being  to  teach  in  courses  of  lectures,  de- 
livered orally  in  regular  order.  This  habit,  too,  is  the  most  in 
accordance  with  his  orderly  and  systematic  mind. 

All  authorities  coincide  in  the  generally  received  account,  that 
subsequently,  when  the  character  of  Alexander  changed  so  much 
for  the  worse,  a  coolness  and  estrangement  took  place  between 
him  and  his  tutor,  although  his  respect  for  him  continued  undi- 
minished. The  false  charge  which  implicated  Aristotle  in  the 
improbable  crime  of  poisoning  Alexander,  is  founded  solely  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  Pliny's  "  Natural  History,"* 
and  is  still  further  met  by  the  belief  now  universally  held,  that 
Alexander  died,  not  by  poison,  but  a  natural  death,  hststened  by 
his  own  intemperance. 

Thirteen  years  did  Aristotle  pass  at  Athens,  in  the  tranquil 
activity  of  a  literary  life,  engaged  in  the  work  of  daily  instruc- 
tion^  and  in  the  composition  of  his  voluminous  works.     If  the 

1  Strabo,  xiii.  594.  >  ElgL  Nat  xxz.  53. 
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account  of  Diogenes^  is  correct,  the  number  of  lines  which  he 
wrote  were  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand;  and  we  can  thus 
form  some  idea  of  that  indefatigable  industry,  which,  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  occupation  incident  to  the 
life  of  a  public  instructor,  and,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
inconvenient  nature  of  writing  materials,  produced  no  less  than 
thirty  octavo  volumes,  the  result  of  original  thought  and  labori- 
ous investigation.     Of  these,  about  one-fourth  survive. 

In  his  literary  labors,  he  was  munificently  assisted  by  his  royal 
pupil,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  talents  (<£192,000),  a  sum 
which  probably  was  equivalent  to  £600,000  in  our  own  days. 
The  collection,  moreover,  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  which 
Alexander's  extensive  conquests  enabled  him  to  transmit  to 
Athens,  formed  the  materials  for  his  "History  of  Animals,"  the 
value  of  which  is  daily  more  and  more  appreciated  by  modem 
naturalists. 

The  open  rupture  between  Greece  and  Macedon,  which  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander,'  menaced  the  safety  of  one  who 
had  been  so  long  connected  in  friendship  with  that  kingdom.  But 
a  religious  persecution  is  always  far  easier  than  a  political  accusa- 
tion, against  one  who  had  so  completely  estranged  himself  from 
public  affairs.  As  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  his  ruin  was  sought 
by  means  of  a  charge  of  impiety.  He  had  written  a  scolia  in 
praise  of  his  old  disciple,  Hermeas ;  and  this  his  accusers  pre- 
tended was  a  paean,  and  therefore  an  act  of  blasphemy.  Fear- 
ing the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  looking  upon  the  fate  of  Socrates  as 
a  warning,  he  escaped  to  Ghalcis  in  Euboea.  In  his  absence  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  the 
following  year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  little  more  than 
two  months  before  Demosthenes.  Less  trustworthy  accounts  say 
that  he  took  poison,  or  drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus,  disap- 
pointed at  being  imable  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  marvellous 
currents. 

It  is  said  that,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  following  symbolical  manner.  The  choice  lay 
between  Theophrastus,  a  Lesbian,  and  Menedemus,  or  rather 
EudemuB,  a  Bhodian.    Calling  for  the  wines  of  these  two  islands, 

'  Diog.  Laert  v.  27.  *  b.  c.  323. 
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and  tasting  them,  he  said  that  both  were  good,  but  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  Lesbian. 

His  personal  appearance  was  disagreeable,  his  features  plain, 
his  figure  mean ;  and  these  defects  he  endeavored  to  remedy  by 
particular  attention  to  dress.  His  countenance  wore  a  sharp  and 
caustic  expression ;  and  though  he  spoke  with  a  lisp,  his  eloquence 
was  powerful  and  convincing.  His  energy  and  perseverance 
overcame  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame.  His  devotion  to 
scientific  pursuits  was  kept  in  check  by  a  calm  and  sober  spirit, 
which  prevented  him  from  running  wild  in  the  regions  of  imagi- 
nation and  theory. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  either  of  his  literary 
style  or  his  philosophical  method,  without  contrasting  them  with 
those  of  Plato.  Plato  was  endowed  with  a  highly  poetical  imagi- 
nation ;  his  great  object  was  knowledge ;  his  delight  was  specula- 
tion. Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal,  he  forgot  that 
world  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  His  fervid  genius  imparted 
a  warmth  and  earnestness  to  his  teaching,  almost  resembling  in- 
spiration. Philosophy  was  with  Plato  that  which  its  name  implies, 
a  love,  or  passion,  for  wisdom.  If  his  arguments  were  fanciful 
and  inconclusive,  they  still  entranced  and  carried  away  the  learner, 
and  demanded  from  him  a  faith  which,  although  he  could  not 
prove,  he  could  not  refuse.  His  unrestrained  fancy  eschewed  the 
form  of  a  reguMir  lecture  or  treatise,  and  poured  forth  its  thoughts 
in  the  simple  and  unsystematic  form  of  conversational  dialogue. 
His  style  is  the  purest  and  sweetest  Attic,  and  his  illustrative 
imagery  nothing  less  than  poetical.  Lastly,  Plato,  though  he 
could  speculate,  could  not  criticize.  He  was  a  consummate  artist, 
but  not  a  critic.  He  could  feel  beauty,  whether  scientific,  moral, 
or  artistic,  even  though  he  could  not  explain  its  nature,  or  ana- 
lyze with  precision  its  principles. 

Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  had  neither  poetry,  nor  imagina- 
tion, nor  fancy  in  his  composition,  but  then  his  calm  inquiring 
spirit  never  indulged  in  extravagant  speculation.  He  was  emi- 
nently a  practical  man ;  his  great  object,  as  he  himself  says,  was 
not  knowledge  (r»w<y*f),  but  practice  (/<^a{tj).*  He  could  not  form 
a  conception  of  the  ideal,  he  could  not  look  inwards  as  deeply  as 
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Plato  could,  and  contemplate  the  energy  of  the  soul  with  the 
same  shrewdness  with  which  he  analyzed  the  motives  of  human 
moral  action,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world.  His 
teaching  was  argimientative  and  convincing,  his  reasoning  close, 
but  he  never  sought  to  recommend  his  views,  either  by  the  em- 
bellishments of  poetry,  or  by  rhetorical  or  exciting  appeals  to 
the  heart  and  affections,  hence  he  is  cold  and  unimpressive,  but 
intellectually  convincing.  He  had  not  that  sense  of  dramatic 
art  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  support  the  life  and  spirit 
of  a  dialogue ;  but  this  defect  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  systematic  order  which  distinguishes  his  treatises.  To  arrange 
the  contents  of  a  dialogue  of  Plato  in  a  tabular  form  would  be 
impossible,  but  every  treatise  of  Aristotle,  almost  every  chapter, 
is  capable  of  being  exhibited  to  the  student  in  that  shape  ;  in  fact, 
it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  they  took  that  systematic 
form  in  his  mind,  before  they  were  made  public  in  treatises  or 
lectures.  He  appears  always  to  have  taken  a  comprehensive 
v^ew  of  his  subject,  to  have  arranged  it  mentally  in  such  a  shape, 
that  he  could  see  both  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Each  subject 
was  in  that  form  which  he  himself  would  have  termed  ivawontw. 
His  style  is  often  pure,  always  unaffected,  rejecting  all  the  ac- 
cessories of  grace  and  ornament ;  and  though  sometimes  deficient 
in  clearness,  this  defect  docs  not  appear  to  arise  from  mistiness 
of  conception. 

The  extreme  brevity  and  abruptness  so  frequently  discernible 
give  one  the  idea  of  notes  and  abstracts  intended  to  be  expanded 
when  orally  delivered,  and  to  be  fully  developed  by  means  of 
copious  and  apposite  illustrations.  Aristotle  could  investigate 
and  understand  the  principles  of  artistic  beauty  and  taste,  although 
he  neither  felt  them  as  an  inspiration,  nor  was  possessed  by 
them,  nor  practised  them.  He  was  a  critic,  but  not  an  artist. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
peculiarity  of  his  mental  constitution.  Plato  had  genius,  Aris- 
totle learning.  Ritter  considers  that  this  was  the  tendency  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  age  in  which  the  Greek  mind  was 
beginning  to  decay,  for,  in  its  youth,  it  loved  art  more  than 
learning.     "He  was,"  says  Bitter,^  "the  first  philosopher  of 

*  Bitter,  Qetel^  d.  PhO.  ii.  iii.  1. 
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whom  it  can  be  said  that  learning  had  taken  the  place  of  art, 
and  contributed  much  to  establish  the  pre-eminence  of  mere 
learning,  with  which  the  later  Greek  writers  were  impressed." 

Struck,  as  one  cannot  help  being,  with  his  unequalled  learning, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  miss,  when  reading  his  works,  that  exqui- 
site grace  which  distinguishes  the  language  of  Plato.  Doubtless, 
the  age  in  which  Aristotle  lived  is,  in  some  sort,  the  cause  of 
this  inferiority ;  for  Attic  Greek  prose,  which,  in  its  infancy,  had 
been  fostered  by  philosophic  thought,  and  had  gradually  expand- 
ed to  meet  its  requirements,  had,  in  the  age  of  Plato,  reached  its 
perfection.  It  then  began  to  decline.  When  Plato  flourished, 
the  polite  language  of  Athens  was  still  that  which  adorned  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  on  a  study  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  his  style.  There  was,  too,  an  analogy  between  the  Plato- 
nic unrestrained  freedom  of  speculation,  and  the  political  liberty 
of  Athens,  which  still  survived  its  hard  and  numerous  struggles. 
In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Attic  Greek  had  degenerated;  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  had  ceased  to  charm.  The  vigorous 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  who,  whilst  by  patient  study  he  had 
made  his  own  all  the  excellences  of  the  Thucydidean  style,  had 
eschewed  its  faults  and  errors,  was  heard  only  on  two  occasions 
after  Aristotle  had  established  his  school  in  the  Lyceum;  the 
poetical  rhetoric  of  Isocrates,  which  had  formed  the  taste  of  so 
many  distinguished  orators  and  writers,  had  ceased  altogether. 
The  great  writers  whom  we  now  admire  had  become  subjects  for 
critical  study.  There  were  none  to  vie  with  them,  none  even  to 
imitate  them  ;  Aristotle  could  do  no  more  than,  as  in  his  ^'  Rheto- 
ric" and  "  Poetics,**  analyze  the  principles  of  taste  and  beauty, 
which  abounded  in  their  works. 

Although  the  conciseness  of  Aristotle's  style  generally  gives 
yigor  to  his  sentences,  and  one  cannot  deny  to  it  the  praise  of 
unaffected  simplicity,  still  he  evidently  wrote  with  a  careless 
rapidity ;  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a  total  absence  of  grace 
and  ornament.  The  high  authority  of  Cicero,  who,  besides  con- 
ciseness, attributes  to  the  style  of  Aristotle  eloquence  and  sweet- 
ness, seems  at  variance  with  this  view;  but  this  opinion  may  have 
been  formed  on  a  study  of  his  exoteric  writings,  some  extant 
fragments  of  which  display  the  polish  of  a  more  finished  style. 
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Many  of  the  works  wliich  remain  to  us  bear  marks  of  being  out- 
lines of  lectures,  put  together,  as  helps  to  the  memory,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  heard  them  delivered,  and  the  apparent  abrupt- 
ness and  want  of  connection  were  probably  remedied,  in  the 
delivery,  by  the  introduction  of  other  passages,  and  especially 
by  numerous  happy  illustrations. 

A  cautious  temper  is  observable  in  almost  all  his  works.  The 
tutor  of  a  prince  was  likely,  as  a  philosopher,  to  be  a  calm  student 
and  admirer  of  authority  rather  than  an  enthusiastic  striker-out 
of  new  views.  He  is  careful  to  enumerate  all  the  doubts  and 
difficulties,  of  which  his  extensive  reading  made  him  aware,  as 
arising  out  of  the  opposite  and  conflicting  views  maintained  by 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him.  This  caution  in  weighing 
and  balancing  the  opinions  of  others  against  his  own,  is  doubt- 
less valuable,  and  is  characteristic  of  an  honest  and  impartial 
mind ;  we  feel  that  when  he  does  come  to  a  decision,  we  may 
follow  him  as  a  guide ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  fatal 
to  following  out  a  train  of  original  investigation.  Learning,  if 
allowed  more  than  its  proper  influence,  is  sometimes  destructive 
of  that  degree  of  self-confidence  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  philosopher  and  a  teacher.  His  habitual  deference  to  authority 
is  also  manifested  in  his  eagerness  to  support  his  own  views,  by 
showing  how  far  they  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  others,  or  at 
least  to  win  for  them  a  prejudice  in  their  favor.  An  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  his  Nicomachus  Ethics.^  It  sometimes,  also,  leads 
to  confusion  in  his  terminology,  for  he  not  unfrequently  adopts 
that  of  others,  even  when  scarcely  adapted  to  give  definite  and 
exact  expression  to  his  own  doctrines. 

One  cannot,  however,  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  practical 
nature  of  Aristotle's  mind.  He  never  forgot  the  immediate 
bearing  of  all  philosophy  upon  the  happiness  of  man,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  man's  wants  or  requirements.  He  saw  the  inade- 
quacy of  all  knowledge,  unless  he  could  trace  in  it  a  visible  prac- 
tical tendency.  But  beyond  this  one  single  point,  he  falls  griev- 
ously short  of  his  great  master,  Plato.  All  his  ideas  of  man's 
good  are  limited  to  the  consideration  of  this  life  alone.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  in  his  writings  any  belief  in  a  future  state  or 
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immortality.  He  speaks  of  the  popular  views  entertained/  lie 
balances  nicely  the  various  opinions  which  he  considers  most 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  even  in  the  treatise  in  which  we 
might  expect  the  subject  to  be  most  completely  treated  of,  he 
comes  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.* 

In  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  where  the  subject  is  alluded  to 
three  times,  he  is  in  all  these  passages  speaking  only  of  a  preva- 
lent belief,  but  not  asserting  either  its  truth  or  falsehood.'  Th« 
highest  idea  which  he  forms  of  the  human  soul  is,  that  it  is  a  fifth 
element,  an  entelechia,^  and  that  man's  reason  is  identical  with, 
and  as  eternal  as,  that  of  God.  It  is  clear  that  even  if  this  belief 
implies  immortality,  it  does  not  imply  personal  identity. 

The  most  common  division  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  is  into 
two  classes,  namely,  esoteric,  called  also  acroatic  or  acroamatic, 
and  exoteric,  or  encyclic.  To  the  latter  of  these  divisions  alone 
does  Aristotle  make  any  allusion  in  his  extant  treatises ;'  we  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  all  his  works,  which  have  come  down  to 
ns,  belong  to  the  esoteric  class.  Various  explanations  of  these 
terms  have  been  given,  and  amongst  them  Cicero*  has  proposed 
one,  of  the  incorrectness  of  which  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt. 

The  following  is  probably  the  true  distinction  to  be  drawn. 
The  philosophers  of  antiquity  were  not  only  the  learned  and 
scientific  world  of  Athens,  devoted  to  increasing  the  stores  of 
speculation  and  discovery,  but  they  also  filled  the  office  of  public 
instructors,  they  were  the  preachers,  the  professors,  the  school- 
masters, of  their  day.  As  universities  in  modern  times  are  in 
their  original  essence  places  of  study,  and  therefore  accidentally 
places  of  education,  so  it  was  with  the  schools  of  the  Greek  metro- 
polis. 

Hence  their  hearers  were  of  two  classes.  One  consisting  of 
those  who  pursued  different  branches  of  science  in  a  philosophic 
spirit ;  the  other,  of  those  who  were  going  through  a  course,  or 
curriculum,  of  general  study.  The  esoteric  method  of  teaching 
was  addressed  to  the  former,  the  exoteric  treatises  therefore  would, 

»  Eth.  i.  «  De  An. 
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generally  speaking,  embrace  the  usual  subjects  of  Athenian  liberal 
education ;  but  as  the  distinction  is  one  depending  on  the  method 
of  treatment  rather  than  on  the  subject-matter,  the  same  subjects 
might  be  treated  either  esoterically  or  exoterically,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  vast  extent  of  erudition  for  which  Aristotle  was  distin- 
guished evidently  comprised  within  its  sphere  every  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  each  branch  we  fortunately  find  represented  in 
his  extant  works.  We  find  amongst  them  elaborate  treatises  on 
logic,  of  which  he  was  the  perfectcr,  metaphysics,  physical 
science,  physiology,  mathematics,  ethics,  politics,  natural  history, 
and,  besides  these,  belles  lettres,  including  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
grammar. 

In  all  these  will  be  found  displayed  that  most  striking  feature 
of  his  mind,  namely  the  habit  of  observation  and  induction,  of 
deducing  his  theories  from  facts.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
in  the  importance  which  he  attributed  to  phenomena,  he  syste- 
matically neglected  to  investigate  the  causes  which  would  account 
for  them.  It  is  only  in  some  cases  that  he  tells  us  that  when 
we  know  the  fact  (t6  or*)  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  the  reason 
(3tof*).*  But  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  considered 
experience  as  the  principal  source  of  knowledge,  and  that  steadily 
keeping  in  view,  as  the  object  of  his  research,  that  which  was 
within  the  scope  of  man's  faculties,  he  preferred  the  actual  to  the 
ideal  aspect  of  philosophy. 

The  want  of  this  high  ideal  standard  is  especially  felt  in  his 
ethical  philosophy.  Man  instinctively  yearns  for  some  ideal  mo- 
del of  perfection  which  he  may  constantly  place  before  his  eyes, 
and  aspire  to  and  strive  after,  even  though  he  feels  that  the  im- 
perfections of  his  nature  preclude  the  possibility  of  attainment. 
Our  conscience,  that  inward  witness,  tells  us  that  it  is  not  true 
that  man  is  not  assisted  by  the  contemplation  of  this  ideal.  The 
analogous  case  which  he  brings  forward  of  the  artist'  is  not  true 
in  point  of  fact.  Not  only  is  the  artist  assisted  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  beautiful,  but,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  possessed  by 
this  inspiration  of  art,  unless  the  idea  which  he  wishes  to  embody 
has  a  living  existence  within  him,  he  will  never  reach  the  highest 
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point  of  even  human  perfection.  In  the  same  way  to  deny,  as 
Aristotle  is  too  much  inclined  to  do,  the  aid  which  the  ideal  fur- 
nishes, especially  to  some  mental  constitutions,  is  depriving  man 
of  a  great  aid  to  moral  improvement.  Aristotle  would  teach  man 
to  form  his  moral  nature  by  a  regard  to  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him.  Plato  would  have  led  his  disciple  to  purify 
himself,  and  to  nurture  within  himself  an  admiration  of  virtue, 
by  an  habitual  contemplation  of  a  divine  and  perfect  model. 

To  describe  the  groundwork  and  method  of  Aristotle's  system 
briefly,  and  to  exhibit  as  concisely  as  possible  its  contrast  to  that 
of  Plato,  the  following  statement  will  be  sufficient.  Plato  consi- 
dered the  sensible  as  transitory,  changeable,  and  therefore  untrue ; 
it  was  but  an  imitation,  or,  at  best,  it  enjoyed  nothing  more  than 
a  participation  in  that  which  alone  had  real  existence — ^the  ideal 
world.  With  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  experience  of  the  sensi- 
ble is  the  starting  point :  from  the  actual  he  ascends  upwards  to 
the  ideal.  He  begins  with  the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses 
from  without,  and  advances,  step  by  step,  through  each  operation 
of  consciousness,  until  he  arrives  at  the  highest  energy  of  the 
intellect. 

From  the  fact  of  his  commencing  with  the  external  and  the 
sensible,  it  follows  that  the  phenomena  of  each  science  must  be 
investigated  separately,  and  each  science  built  up  and  constructed 
as  a  separate  and  complete  whole.  In  itself  he  cannot  consider 
them,  as  Plato  does,  as  so  many  mutually  connected  parts  of  one 
harmonious  whole,  but  parallel  to  and  independent  of  one  another. 

Hence  his  method  is  plain,  simple,  and  uniform.  He  first  de- 
fines accurately  the  object  which  he  has  in  view;  he  then  clears 
the  ground  for  the  edifice  which  he  is  about  to  construct,  by  a 
summary  and  critical  view  of  pre-existing  doctrines,  of  which  he 
either  admits  the  truth  or  proves  the  falsehood.  Next,  he  fairly 
states  and  discusses  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  might  natur- 
ally suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  student,  and  then 
proceeds  to  trace  the  object  of  his  treatise,  and  develope  its  parts, 
from  its  simplest  and  best  known  principles  (ri'«^«^;  Hx^)  ^o  i^ 
most  complicated  and  perfect  results. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

LOGIC  FDLLT  DEYBLOPED  BY  ARISTOTLE. — HIS  OHGANON. — THB  CATX60KIES,  THSIK 
RATTTRE  AND  APPLICATION. — THE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PROPOSITION —THE  TWO  ANA- 
LYTICS.— THE  TOPICS. — ^FALLACIES. — HIS  METAPHYSICS. — ORIGIN  OF  THE  TBRM.-^ 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  ENOWLEDGE.  —  THE  OBJECTS  OF  SENSATION.  —  MATTER. — FORM. — 
MOTION. — FINAL  CAUSE. — ENERGY. — ENTELECHY. — IDEA  OF  GOD. — PHYSICS. — EXACT- 
NESS NOT  TO  BE  EXPECTED  IN  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. — THEORY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SOUL. — SENSATION. — IMAGINATION. — MEMORY. — SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. — 
ETHICAL  AND  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. — GENERAL  SXETCH  OF  THE  ETHICS. — ITS  CON- 
NECTION WITH  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

LOGIC. 

In  the  front  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  must  be  placed 
logic,  of  which,  as  he  was  the  first  systematizcr,  so  he  is  univer- 
Bftlly  allowed  to  have  been  the  finisher  and  perfecter.  The  science 
and  art  of  reasoning,  although  illustrated  and  expanded  by  sub- 
0equent  metaphysicians,  was  fully  developed  by  him,  and  has 
made  no  progress  since  his  time. 

The  treatise  which  stands  at  the  head  of  his  logical  works,  or 
"  Organon,"  as  they  are  called,  from  which  Bacon  adopted  the 
title  of  "Novum  Organum"  for  his  system  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy, 18  that  on  the  "  Categories."  These  are  principles  of  clas- 
sification, which  he  adopted  as  being  naturally  the  highest  genera 
under  which  all  things  could  be  arranged.  They  were  ten  in 
number — substance,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  action,  passion, 
time,  place,  position,  habit,  or  having. 

They  were,  to  Aristotle,  aids  to  systematic  thought,  at  once 
suggesting  lines  of  argument,  and  serving  as  repositories  in 
which  argimients  might  be  stored  up  and  preserved  for  use  as 
occasion  required.  The  tendency  of  his  order-loving  mind  to 
seek  assistances  of  this  kind  is  discoverable  in  many  parts  of 
his  works.  Two  examples  of  this  will  be  sufficient.  In  the 
"Ethics/'^  the   difierence  between   absolute   and  relative  (an 

>  Nio.  EUl  ii.  5  and  7. 
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application  of  the  category  of  relation)  often  furnishes  him  with 
a  convenient  principle  of  distinction ;  and,  again,  the  recognized 
division  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  into  capacities,  pas- 
sions, and  habits,  is  the  leading  and  fundamental  idea  on  which 
he  constructs  his  theory  of  Virtue.* 

The  "  Categories"  are  followed  by  the  treatise  lit^i  *E^^i^«taj, 
which  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  proposition,  both  logical  and 
grammatical,  as  the  "  Categories"  had  for  their  object  the  nature 
and  classification  of  simple  terms.  The  two  "  Analytics"  then 
succeed,  which  treat  of  the  whole  subject  of  formal  logic,  but 
especially  argument,  the  logical  form  of  which  is  the  syllogism. 
The  book  on  the  "Topics,"  or  common-places,  the  "Loci"  of 
Cicero,  the  heads  or  sources  from  which  may  be  derived  argu- 
ments of  probability,  follow  next ;  and,  lastly,  an  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  fallacies  completes  the  "  Organon." 

METAPHTSICS. 

With  the  science  of  logic  is  closely  connected  that  of  meta- 
physics, which,  as  it  is  the  science  of  "that  which  is,"  the  high- 
est good,  the  universal,  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  things, 
Aristotle  dignifies  with  the  highest  titles.  He  calls  metaphysics 
the  first  philosophy,  or  even  philosophy  absolutely,  wisdom,  theo- 
logy. His  metaphysical  system  is  not  entirely  comprehended  in 
the  books  which  bear  this  title,  but  wherever  the  to  or,  or  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  is  discussed,  there  scattered  notices  of  this 
system  will  be  found.  The  title  given  to  this  collection  of  treat- 
ises is  a  mere  arbitrary  one  invented  in  later  times^  probably  by 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  having  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  treatises  themselves,  but  simply  stating  that,  in  the  collection 
of  the  entire  works,  their  place  was  in  order  of  arrangement 
next  to  the  physics.  They  were  entitled  Twy  fitta  ra  ^91x0, 
A— N. 

As  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy  of  mind,  Aristotle  held 
that  the  origin  of  all  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  senses. 
In  his  ethics  as  well  as  his  metaphysics,  he  states  that  we  must 
begin  with  that  which  is  known  to  ourselves  {yvJ^^fia  ^/uv),  and 
thence  advance  to  that  which  is  known  absolutely  (yrocft^*  o^m(),* 

'  Nic  EUi.  u,  4,  «  Met  vii.  4  J  Eth.  L  2. 
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and  that  the  only  right  method  of  investigation  is  indnctiye,  i.  e.y 
to  collect  facts  and  thence  deduce  general  principles.  After  that 
the  intellectual  process  {6idvoia)  commences,  which  continues  until 
the  investigation  is  completed.^  The  intellect  is  then  at  rest,  and 
science  (ifttatrmri)  is  the  result. 

The  difference  between  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  theory  in 
this  respect  is  plain.  Plato  maintained  that  the  human  mind, 
having  previously  possessed  all  ideas  which  constitute  knowledge, 
recovered  them  by  reminiscence,  and  therefore  all  branches  of 
science  were  connected  together.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
taught  that  each  particular  sensation  is  the  principle  and  begin- 
ning of  a  particular  chain  of  thought,  and,  therefore,  that  any  one 
branch  of  science  may  be  pursued  separately. 

If  sensation  is  the  avenue  to  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate the  objects  of  sensation.  Their  constituent  parts  which 
present  themselves  to  the  senses,  are  matter  (vXj?)  and /ar»i  (M<<1»n).* 
The  only  view  in  which  Aristotle's  notion  of  matter  can  be  pre- 
sented, is  a  negative  one.  If  it  can  be  conceived  possible  to  sepa- 
rate, mentally,  from  any  object  every  conceivable  property,  acci- 
dent, or  predicable  of  every  kind,  the  residuum  would  be  matter. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  substratum  of  essence.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Aristotle  did  not  confine  the  term  matter  to  the  modern  sig- 
nification of  it ;  nay,  he  expressly  distinguishes  matter,  conceiva- 
ble by  the  intellect,  from  that  vrhich  is  apprehended  by  the  senses. 
In  fact,  the  distinction  is  similar  to  that  which  we  recognize  be- 
tween a  mechanical  and  mathematical  point,  line,  or  superficies. 
Matter,  then,  being  not  essence,  but  the  substratum  of  essence,  it 
implies  not  "  being,"  but  "capability  of  being,"  or  " potcntiaUty" 
(avtafit$).  Form,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  "  actuality"  (»M^ytto), 
and,  therefore,  form  expresses  more  nearly  the  nature  of  anything, 
for  essence  may  more  properly  be  predicated  when  a  thing  is 
actually,  than  when  it  is  potentially.^ 

The  next  subject  of  metaphysical  inquiry  to  matter  and  form, 
18  motion.  Motion  is  the  transition  from  potentiality  to  actuality. 
Now,  matter  is  neither  self-producing  nor  self-moving.^  There- 
fore, the  moving  cause  must  be  external  and  independent,  and  as 

>  De  Part.  An.  i.  1.  *  Met  vii.  10. 
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each  motion  most  have  a  cause,  we  must  at  last  arriye  at  a  ]!V^ 
Cause,  which  is  self-existent  and  eternal.^ 

We  have  now  mentioned  three  out  of  the  four  necessary 
of  phenomena  enumerated  by  Aristotle.     Matter  and  form  fi 
the  material  and  formal  causes,  and  the  third  is  the  monng 
by  which  matter  passes  into  form.     The  fourth,  of  which  he 
tained  the  necessity,  is  the  final  cause.     Everything  in  Nj 
is  done  with  some  end.     Although  chance  may  be  said  co 
gently  {xata  avfietefjxoij  to  be  a  cause,  yet  absolutely  (duxiij) 
the  cause  of  nothing.*     Every  thing  in  Nature  indicates  d 
the  end  to  which  the  operations  of  Nature  are  directed  is  " 
good,**  and  this  is  the  noblest  subject  of  philosophical  inv 
tion. 

In  order  to  understand  Aristotle's  notion  of  the  Deity,  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  two  philosophical  terms  energy  (iW^ 
and  entelechy  (tvtt\i%tia)y  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  o 
invention.  By  energy,  then,  is  meant  an  activity  or  active  s 
It  is  opposed  to  dvi«/Atj,  i.  e.,  capacity  or  potentiality.  Em 
implies  actual  and  active  existence,  not  a  mere  possible  and  poi 
tiid  one.  The  term  entelechy  is  not  so  easy  to  define,  as  Arists- 
tle  is  not  very  accurate  in  the  use  of  it.  Sometimes  he  uses  ittf 
equivalent  to  energy ;  and  Ritter  maintains  that  between  the  tH 
there  is  no  essential  diflFerence.'  This  view  is  supported  by  tb 
following  definition.  "  Entelechy  is  the  form  of  that  which  ezift 
in  potentiality.**^  From  this  it  would  appear  that  entelechy  bear 
to  potentiality  the  same  relation  which  form  does  to  matter,  au 
therefore  would  be  equivalent  to  actuality  or  energy.  The  senM 
however,  in  which  he  most  consistently  uses  the  term  is,  "  Th 
highest  state  of  development  to  which  each  thing  is  capable  « 
arriving.**  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  active  state  is  the  highei 
state  of  perfection  of  which  anything  is  capable,  it  is  identioi 
with  energy ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  it  be  the  same  it  is  regarde( 
from  a  difierent  point  of  view.  Energy  is  an  absolute  term,  entc 
lechy  is  a  relative  one,  for  the  capacity  of  the  object  is  alwaji 
taken  into  consideration. 

Now  God  is  the  great  First  Cause,  eternal,  moving  all  thingi 


»  Phys.  v.  1. 
'  Bit  iz.  ill.  3. 
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self  unmoved.  In  his  essence  he  unites  potentiality,  energy, 
jlechy.  Aristotle  maintained  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  that 
I  is  the  governing  principle  of  the  universe,  for  he  quotes  in 
port  of  his  view  a  verse  from  the  "  Hiad**  in  praise  of  monarchy.* 
is  pure  intellect,  and  as  the  perfection  of  intellect  is  self-con- 
ms  activity,  God  is  at  once  thought,  and  the  object  of  thought. 
Aly,  as  God  is  the  supreme  good  he  is  the  highest  object  of 
mtific  contemplation.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Aris- 
e*8  ideas  respecting  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  although  he  in- 
ts  him  with  all  these  attributes,  the  result  is  indefinite  and 
latisfactory,  for  it  is,  after  all,  impossible  to  determine  whether, 
ording  to  his  philosophy,  God  and  the  universe  are  not  iden- 
il,  and  therefore  whether  his  theism  is  anything  more  than 
itheism. 

PHTSICS. 

In  his  treatment  of  physical,  as  well  as  moral  science,  Aristo- 
18  careful  to  caution  his  hearers  against  expecting  the  same 
jree  of  exactness  (d*^itf«ta)  which  distinguishes  metaphysics.* 
B  object  of  the  latter  is  the  necessary,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
ie,  whilst  that  of  physics  is  the  corporeal  and  changeable,  and 
fct  of  ethics  the  contingent.  Owing  to  the  materialist  view 
ich  Aristotle  takes  of  the  human  soul,  psychology  forms  a 
rt  of  physiology.  Intellect,  indeed,  from  its  being  pure  es- 
lee,  and  having  a  cognate  relation  to  the  Divine  nature, 
fcers  into  his  metaphysical  investigations,  but  that  in  which  in- 
lect  or  reason  resides  comes  within  the  domain  of  the  corporeal. 
The  soul  is  the  final  cause,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  body  ez- 
b/  and  the  bodily  organs  are  but  so  many  mechanical  contriv- 
oes  for  assisting  and  perfecting  the  energy  of  the  soul.  But 
fcwithstanding  this  subordination  of  body  to  soul,  the  existence  of 
ft  body  is  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  soul. 
Assuming,  then,  this  necessary  connection  between  the  two, 
d  combining  it  with  the  principle  of  perfection,  he  defines  the 
al  as  "  the  first  entclechy  of  a  physical  organic  body.'*^  By 
Brst  entelechy  he  means  the  possessing  the  essence  of  activity, 

*  Met.  xii.  10.  *  Ibid.  ▼!.  1 ;  Nio.  Sth.  i. 
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eyen  though  it  may  be  dormant  and  inactive.  Although  he  does 
not  venture  to  determine  whether  the  soul  is  only  nominally  or 
really  divisible,^  he  denies  to  it  that  property  of  magnitude  which 
we  term  extension.  His  division  of  the  soul  into  parts  may  be 
best  understood  by  the  following  tables,  which  are  founded  upon 
the  two  views  given  in  the  Nicomachean  ethics : — 

(1.) 
The  Soul. 

I 


Irrational. 

I 


PoBsessing  Reason. 

I 


Yegetatiye. 


Resisting 
Reason. 


Reason. 

(2.) 

The  Soul. 

I 


line  A< 


Possessing  Reason  pro- 
perly and  in  itself. 


Irrational. 

I 


Possessing  Reason. 


I 
Yegetatiye. 


The  seat  of  the  Passions  and  Appetites. 


Obeying  Reason. 


Resisting  Reason. 


The  vegetative  part  of  the  soul  is  the  principle  of  growth  and 
reproduction ;  that  part  which  possesses  reason  is  the  seat  of 
sensation  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Sensation  is  like  an  impression  on  wax.'  The  soul  receives 
the  form  and  likeness  of  the  sensible,  just  as  the  wax  receives 
the  form  but  not  the  matter  of  the  seal.  Sensation,  then,  is  the  first 
step  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect.  ^'  Nihil  est  in  intellectu 
quod  non  erat  in  sensu ;"  and  hence,  by  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  mental  progress  from  particulars  to  universals  (8»a»o«a), 
are  produced  imagination,  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  memory. 

The  Aristotelian  system  of  the  universe  is  derived  from  Ids 
theory  of  motion.  His  reasoning  is  as  follows : — ^A  perpetual 
motion  is  the  only  cause  which  will  account  for  the  oontinuoas 
change  and  succession  of  phenomena  which  is  observable  in  the 

>Nio.Sth.i.l3.  *DeAB.ii5. 
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natural  order  of  things,  and  the  only  motion  which  can  be  per- 
'  petual  must  be  circular.  From  this  he  deduces  that  the  uni- 
yerse  is  spherical  in  form,  continually  moving  in  its  c^itre,  but 
having  no  motion  of  translation.^  In  the  centre  of  the  universe 
IS  the  earth,  because  the  tendency  of  the  terrestrial  is  to  the 
centre;'  round  it  move  the  planets,  and  beyond  these  lies  the 
orbit  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  four  elements  are  formed  by  the 
combinations  of  the  four  principles, — the  moistj  or  fluid  (^c^) ; 
the  dry  J  or  solid  {ifj^ov) ;  the  cold  {^xiov) ;  and  the  hot  (>tCMoy)* 

It  only  remains  now  to  devote  a  few  words  to  his  theory  of 
earthly  objects.  A  principle  of  vitality  pervades  and  animates 
all  things,  for  even  the  elements  themselves  participate  in  the 
universal  principle  of  life.  Between  the  highest  and  lowest  states 
of  being  there  is  a  gradual  transition  and  progressive  advance. 
Nature  proceeds  from  imperfection  to  perfection,  from  inanimate 
objects  to  plants,  which  possess  only  the  life  of  growth  and  in- 
crease.* From  thence,  to  the  inferior  animals,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  indivisible  personality  and  vitality ;  and  from  these 
she  rises  to  that  highest  perfection  and  rational  entelechy,  the 
human  soul. 

We  may  pass  over  his  anatomical  treatises  and  mechanical 
problems,  and  also  his  historical  works,  as  well  as  those  on  natu- 
ral history ;  because,  of  the  first  only  a  few  scattered  fragments 
remain,  and  the  latter,  though  admirable  for  the  accurate  obser- 
vation and  erudition  which  they  display,  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory.  His  ethical  and  political  philosophy, 
which  must  be  next  considered,  forms  the  most  interesting  and 
important  portion  <^  Aristotelian  literature,  perhaps  not  even 
excepting  his  logical  works. 

In  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  the  subject  of  study  lies  within 
a  narrow  compass,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  the  philosopher.  His 
self-consciousness  supplies  him  with  all  his  materials  for  thought. 
He  analyzes  the  faculties  of  his  own  mind.  He  contemplates  the 
moral  wants  and  aspirations  which  he  himself  experiences,  and  the 
moral  motives  which  actuate  his  conduct.  Hence  the  logical  system 
of  Aristotle  has  never  been  superseded,  and  his  ethical  system  is 
the  basis  of  all  sound  moral  philosophy.   The  political  philosopher, 

>  Phys.  if.  5.  *  De  CcoL  iL  12-14.  •  Nio.  EUl  i.  13. 
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moreover,  has  not  far  to  go  for  his  materials.  The  relations  in  which 
he  stands  to  the  hodj  politic  of  which  he  is  a  member,  snppl j  the 
data  upon  which  he  founds  his  political  creed ;  and  although  his 
views  may  be  partial  and  confined,  and  inapplicable  to  the  mil- 
lions of  which  the  giant  communities  of  modern  times  are  com- 
posed, they  are  invaluable  illustrations  of  Greek  political  modes 
of  thought,  and  of  the  views  which  the  wisest  and  deepest  thinkers 
took  respecting  national  happiness,  and  the  mutual  obligations  of 
the  governors  and  governed. 

ITHICS. 

Aristotle's  ethical  system  is  contained  in  the  treatise  which 
has  for  its  title  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Its  authenticity  can- 
not be  doubted,  although  it  has  been  attributed  to  his  son  Nico- 
machus.  Two  other  works  are  extant  upon  the  same  subject. 
1.  The  Eudemean  Ethics  in  seven  books,  of  which  three  are 
identical  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  of  the  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics.  This  treatise  is  probably  a  compilation  by  Eudi- 
mus  from  the  lectures  of  Aristotle.  2.  The  Great  Ethics,  which 
is  either  the  original  outline  of  the  complete  treatise,  or  an 
abstract  of  it,  by  some  subsequent  philosopher.  The  following  is 
m  brief  sketch  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

Moral  science  constitutes  a  subdivision  of  the  more  comprehen. 
give  science  of  politics.*  Man  is  a  social  being;  that  science, 
therefore,  which  professes  to  investigate  the  subject  of  human 
good,  will  study  the  nature  of  man,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but 
also  as  a  member  of  a  family,^  and  of  a  statc.^  Aristotle,  there- 
fore, divides  politics  into  three  parts.  Ethics,  economics,  and 
politics,  strictly  so  called. 

Ethics,  or  the  science  of  individual  good,  must  be  the  ground- 
work of  the  rest.  Families  and  states  are  composed  of  individ- 
uals ;  unless,  therefore,  the  parts  be  good,  the  whole  cannot  be 
perfect.  The  development,  therefore,  of  the  principles  of  man's 
moral  nature  must  necessarily  precede  an  investigation  of  the 
principles  which  regulate  human  society. 

It  is  plain,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  subject  of  ethics 
is  entirely  practical ;  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  examine 

>  Xtlu  L  7.  >  Ibid.  vL  8.  •  Ibid.  L  2. 
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into  the  nature  of  good  abstractedly,  but  only  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  man.  So  alien  to  his  subject  docs  Aristotle  consider  any  ideal 
standard  of  good,  that  he  considers  the  knowledge  of  it  useless 
to  the  study  of  that  good,  which  is  attainable  by  man.^ 

The  foundation  of  Aristotle's  ethics  is  deeply  laid  on  his  psy- 
chological system.  He  assumes  that  we  are  bom  with  a  natural 
capacity  for  receiving  virtuous  impressions,  and  for  forming  vir- 
tuous habits :'  and  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  his  capacity  is  so 
high  a  one,  that  he  terms  it  '^  natural  virtue.**^  Man  is  endowed 
with  a  moral  sense,  a  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  excellence, 
and  with  an  acuteness^  on  practical  subjects  which,  whencultivated, 
is  improved  into  prudence  or  moral  wisdom.'  Virtue  is  the  law 
under  which  we  are  born,  that  law  which,  if  we  would  attain  to 
happiness,  we  are  bound  to  fulfil. 

Happiness,  in  its  highest  and  purest  sense,  is  our  "being's  end 
and  aim."*  It  is  an  energy  or  activity  of  the  soul,  according  to 
the  law  of  virtue.^  As  man  possesses  capacities  for  moral  action, 
together  with  a  natural  taste  for  that  which  is  morally  beautiful^ 
and  a  natural  disposition  or  instinct,  as  it  were,  to  good  acts ; 
virtue  and  happiness  are  possible  and  attainable.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case,  all  moral  instruction  would  be  useless.  That  for 
which  Nature  had  not  given  man  a  capacity  would  have  been 
beyond  his  reach ;  for  that  which  exists  by  Nature,  custom  can 
never  change**. 

But  this  natural  disposition  or  bias  is  a  mere  potentiality 
(jbvpa/nf) ;  it  is  possessed,  but  not  active.  In  order  to  become  so, 
it  must  be  directed  by  the  will,  and  the  wilP  must  be  directed  to 
a  right  end  by  deliberate  preference  or  moral  principle.'®  Aristo- 
tle believed  in  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  therefore  in  his  moral 
responsibility. 

Man  has  power  over  his  actions.  He  can  act,  or  abstain  from 
acting.  By  repeated  acts,  habits  are  formed,  either  of  virtue  or 
vice;  and  therefore  man  is  responsible  for  his  whole  character 
when  formed,  as  well  as  for  each  act  which  contributes  to  its 
formation." 

»  Eth.  i.  6.  «  Ibid.  ii.  1.  »  Ibid.  vi.  13. 
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Wlutt  then  is  yirtue  ?  It  is  a  habit ;  it  is  based  upon  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  human  soul;  it  is  formed  and  established  by  a 
Tolnntary  agent  acting  under  the  guidance  of  moral  principle. 
But  to  these  conditions  it  is  also  necessavy  to  add  what  the  end 
or  object  is  at  which  the  habit  is  to  aim.  An  induction  of  in- 
stances shows  that  it  is  a  mean,  not  an  absolute,  but  a  relatiTe 
one;  that  is,  one  relative  to  the  internal  moral  constitution,  and 
to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  agent.^ 

Of  this  relative  mean,  each  man  must  judge  for  himself,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  conscience,  purified  by  moral  discipline  and 
enlightened  by  education.  The  philosopher  can  only  enunciate 
general  principles,  the  individual  must  do  the  rest.  The  casuist 
may  profess  to  lay  down  accurate  special  rules  for  conduct,  which 
will  meet  every  case,  but  his  professions  will  be  unfulfilled.  He 
will,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  fail  of  making  morals 
a  definite  and  exact  science,'  like  that  of  mathematics.  There 
must  always  be  something  left  on  which  the  moral  sense  may  ex- 
ercise its  judicial  functions. 

The  discussion  of  the  virtues  or  mean  states,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics.' 
Amongst  them  will  be  found  many  virtues  which  belong  to  man 
in  his  political,  rather  than  his  individual  character;  Magnificence, 
that  virtue  of  the  rich,  which  to  an  Athenian  mind  appeared 
nearly  akin  to  patriotism;^  the  Social  qualities,' which  are  not 
generally  raised  to  the  rank  of  virtues,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
contribute  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  every-day  life ;  Justice,' 
not  only  that  universal  justice  which  implies  the  doing  to  every 
one  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and,  therefore,  is  sv- 
nonymous  with  virtue ;  but  also  that  particular  justice,  which  is 
more  especially  exercised  by  administrative  or  executive  authority; 
and  lastly,  Friendship,^  the  law  of  sympathy  and  love  between 
the  virtuous  and  good,  based  upon,  and  originating  in,  a  reason- 
able self-love,  not,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  a  virtue,  but  indis- 
pensable to  virtue  and  human  happiness. 

Friendship  is  a  subject  on  which  the  mind  of  Greece  especially 

>  Eth.  iL  2.  '  Ibid.  L  7.  '  Ibid.  iii.  6,  to  vi.  13. 
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loved  to  dwell.  It  pervaded  many  of  her  historical' and  poetical 
traditions ;  it  was  interwoven  with  many  of  her  best  institutions, 
her  holiest  recollections.  In  one  of  its  forms,  that  of  hospitality, 
it  was  a  bond  which  united  Greeks  in  one  vast  family,  even  in 
times  of  bitter  hostility.  A  Greek  moral  philosopher,  therefore, 
would  scarcely  have  accomplished  his  task,  if  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  had  not  formed  part  of  his  treatise.  And  when  we 
find  that  Aristotle  places  friendship  so  high  as  to  say  that  its  ex- 
istence would  supersede  justice,  and  render  it  unnecessary,  and 
that  the  true  friend  loves  his  friend  for  that  friend's  sake,  and 
for  that  motive  alone,  it  seems  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
Christian  rule  of  charity,  which,  based  on  principle,  and  not 
merely  on  instinct,  is  said  to  be  "the  fulfilling  of  the  law.*' 

Aristotle  treats  of  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  separately ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  they  could  exist  separately.  Moral 
virtue  implies  the  due  regulation  of  our  moral  nature  with  all  its 
appetites,  instincts,  and  passions;  these,  therefore,  must  be  in 
subjection  to  the  reason.  Again,  the  reason  does  not  act  with 
all  the  vigor  of  which  it  is  capable,  unless  the  moral  nature  is  in 
a  well-regulated  state.  Hence  man's  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  reciprocally  act  and  react  upon  each  other.;  every  good 
resolution  carried  into  efiect,  every  act  of  self-control  and  moral 
discipline,  increases  the  vigor  of  the  pure  reason,  and  renders  it 
more  able  to  perform  its  work.* 

Moreover,  the  more  powerful  the  reason  becomes,  the  fewer 
external  obstacles  to  its  energies  it  meets  with,  the  more  effect- 
ually does  it  influence  the  moral  nature,  and  render  permanent 
the  moral  habits.  Thus  continence  is  gradually  improved  into 
temperance;'  and,  if  human  nature  were  capable  of  attain- 
ing perfection,  man  would  attain  to  that  ideal  standard  which 
Aristotle  calls  heroic  virtue.^  But  this  is  above  human  virtue, 
just  as  its  opposite,  brutality,  is  never  found,  so  long  as  human 
nature  continues  in  its  normal  condition ;  but  only  when  bodily 
mutilation,  or  moral  perversion,  or  the  influence  of  barbarism, 
has  so  far  degraded  the  human  being,  that  he  may  be  considered 
&8  having  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  man.^ 

>  Etb.  vi.  13.  •  Ibid.  vii.  8. 
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Aristotle,  in  conclusion,  proceeds  to  treat  of  pleasure.  Plea- 
sure had  been  so  interwoven  with  other  moral  systems/  that  it 
was  necessary  to  define  accurately  the  place  which  it  ought  to 
occupy  in  the  Aristotelian  ethical  system. 

Pleasure,  then,  had  been  held  by  Plato  and  others  to  be  a 
motion,  or  a  generation,  and  therefore  of  a  transitory  or  transient 
nature ;  this  Aristotle  denies,  and  affirms  it  to  be  a  whole,  indivi- 
sible, complete,  perfect,  giving  a  perfection,  a  finish,  as  it  were, 
to  an  energy,  being,  as  he  says,  what  the  bloom  is  to  youth.* 

But,  if  so,  pleasure  must  be  active;  it  cannot  be  simply  rest; 
and  yet  the  opinion  of  mankind  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
notion  of  its  being  rest,  in  some  sense  or  other.  These  apparent 
inconsistencies  are  reconciled  in  the  following  manner : — pleasure 
is  rest  as  regards  the  body,  but  energy  as  regards  the  mind.  It 
is  an  activity  of  the  soul, — not  a  mere  animal  activity.  This 
marks  the  difference  between  true  and  false  pleasures. 

Those  which  are  consequent  upon  the  mere  activity  of  our 
corporeal  nature,  are  low  and  unreal ;  those  which  attend  upon 
the  energies  of  our  intellectual  nature  are  true  and  perfect.  Again, 
pleasure  occupies  an  important  place  in  morals,  as  a  test  of  our 
habits,  he  who  feels  pleasure  in  self-denial  is  really  temperate,  he 
who  feels  uneasiness  is  not  so.^ 

But  as  happiness  is  an  energy  of  the  soul,  according  to  its 
highest  virtue,  contemplative  happiness  must  be  superior  to  every 
other  kind,  and  must  constitute  the  chief  good  of  man.^ 

If,  then,  contemplation  is  the  end  and  object  of  man — ^his  chief 
good,  his  highest  happiness — why  has  Aristotle  attributed  so  much 
importance  to  the  formation  of  the  moral  character  ?  Because, 
until  the  moral  character  is  formed,  man  is  unfit  not  only  for 
enjoying,  but  also  for  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  happi- 
ness derived  from  contemplation.  Place  before  his  eyes,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  search  after  happiness,  intellectual  contem- 
plation, as  the  end  at  which  he  is  aiming,  and  he  would  neither 
be  able  to  understand  its  nature  nor  estimate  its  value.  It  is 
only  by  the  gradual  perfection  of  our  moral  nature  that  the  intel- 
lect is  enabled  to  act  purely  and  uninterruptedly.     The  improve* 
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ment  of  the  moral  faculties  will  go  on  parallel  with  that  of  the 
intellect.  If  we  begin  with  contemplation,  we  shall  neither  find 
subjects  for  it  of  a  nature  sufficiently  exalted  to  insure  real  hap- 
piness, nor  shall  we  be  in  a  condition  to  derive  happiness  from 
such  subjects  if  suggested  to  us.  Begin  with  moral  training,  and 
we  shall  attain  to  higher  capacities  for  intellectual  happiness, 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth.  The  Gospel 
teaches  the  value  of  this  method  of  training ;  that  in  divine  things 
the  improvement  of  the  heart  is  the  way  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
understanding:  "If  any  man  will  do  God*s  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.*'^ 

Aristotle  connects  ethics  with  politics  in  the  following  manner.* 
The  idea  of  a  state  implies  a  human  society  formed  upon  just, 
moral,  or  reasonable  principles.  These  principles  are  developed 
in  its  institutions;  its  object  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  body  cor- 
porate; and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  attained  consistently  with,  this 
primary  end,  the  greatest  good  of  each  family  and  individual. 
Now,  on  the  morality  of  the  individual  members,  the  morality, 
and  therefore  the  welfare  and  happiness,  of  the  body  depends ; 
for,  as  in  a  state,  i.e.,  a  free  state,  the  source  of  power  is  ulti- 
mately the  people,  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  people  the  character 
of  the  institutions  framed  by  them  or  their  representatives  must 
depend.  Hence  a  state  must  recognize  the  moral  culture  and 
education  of  the  people  as  a  duty.  Private  systems  of  education 
may,  doubtless,  possess  some  advantages,  such  as  their  superior 
capability  of  being  adapted  to  particular  cases,  but  still  they  are 
inferior  to  a  public  system  in  uniformity,  and  in  the  power  of  en- 
forcing their  authority. 

If,  then,  morals  are  the  result  of  education,  and  education  the 
duty  of  the  state,  and  if  provision  is  to  be  made  for  it  by  well- 
regulated  public  institutions,  the  science  of  politics  must  be  in- 
vestigated or  systematized.  Besides,  in  order  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  private  education,  every  one  who  would  administer 
such  a  system  efficiently  should  study  the  general  political  princi- 
ples of  education,  and  thus  endeavor  to  fit  himself  for  legislating 
respecting  them. 

r 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ECONOMICS. — SLAVSRT. — ANALOGY  OP  A  PAMILT  TO  ▲  8TATK. — FOUTTCS. — ^DSFINITIO!! 
OP  A  STATE. — TWO  SI7BJECT8  FOK  COKSIDESATION. — THREX  PDUIS  OP  GOTKUnfENT.— 
tHEEE  DEGENERATE  POEMS. — PROPERTY  QCAUPICATION  A  8APK  PRINC1PI.B. — THE 
ANTI-DEMOCRATIC  BIAS  OP  ARISTOTLE.— STATE  OP  POLITICAL  OPINIOll  AT  ATHE3Q  — 
INPLUXNCE8  ACTING  UPON  THE  OPINIONS  OP  ARISTOTLB. — HIS  HONESTY. — ^HIS  LEADING 
PRINCIPLE. — INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENTS. — PROPERTY. — ^EDUCATION. — RHETORIC,  ITS 
SEAL  OBJECT. — ANALYSIS  OP  THE  RHETORIC. — ANALYSIS  OP  THX  POETIC.— CRITICAL 
SPIRIT  OP  THE  AGS.— OONCLUSIOH. 

BCONOMICS. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  Aristotle  considers  ethics, 
economics,  and  politics  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  that  is — the 
science  of  social  life.  The  intermediate  link  between  the  mdi- 
vidual  and  the  state  is  the  family — ^the  earliest  and  simplest  form 
of  human  society,  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  political  system, 
the  bud  from  which  all  political  institutions  are  expanded  and 
deyelopedt.  The  science  of  economics  deals  with  all  the  domestic 
relations,  those  which  subsist  between  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  master  and  slave,  for  holding,  as  the  Greeks  always 
did,  the  natural  right  of  Greeks  over  barbarians,  Aristotle  con- 
siders slavery  as  a  natural  dispensation.  Political  freedom  is  a 
condition  of  Hellenic  birth — a  privilege  inseparable  from  it.' 
These  domestic  relations  he  considers  as  analogous  to  the  political, 
and  illustrates  the  one  by  the  other.  A  family  resembles  a 
monarchy,  in  which  the  father  is  the  sovereign.'  The  relation 
between  the  husband  and  wife  is  aristocratical,  whilst  that  of 
brothers  is  timocratical,  or  one  of  political  equality.  The  treatise 
on  this  subject,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  consists  of  two  books ;  but 
of  these  it  is  probable  that  only  the  first  is  genuine.  The 
authenticity  even  of  this  has  been  disputed,  and  it  has  been 
ascribed,  without  reason,  to  Theophrastus. 
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POLITICS. 


A  state  is  a  community  formed  by  the  union  of  families  for 
mutual  assistance  and  protection,  and  the  supply  of  each  other's 
wants.  Its  objects  are  mutual  benefit,  and  the  establishment  of 
order  and  virtue,  and  therefore  happiness.  The  result  of  this 
union  is  independence  and  self-sufficiency  {avfa^xtCa)  which  cannot 
be  attained  in  a  state  of  isolation. 

The  two  subjects,  the  consideration  of  which  Aristotle  proposes 
to  himself,  are — first,  what  that  highest  standard  is  at  which  the 
legislator  ought  to  aim :  next,  what  modification  of  this  it  is 
possible  to  attain.^  Of  course  this  latter  condition  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  character  of 
the  people. 

There  are  three  forms  of  government — ^monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  free  constitutional  government,  which  he  names  timocracy,* 
or  polity.  Of  these  there  are  three  degenerate  forms— tyranny, 
oligarchy,  and  democracy.  This  division  is  not  strictly  coinci- 
dent with  that  given  in  the  "  Rhetoric,"  but  it  differs  only  so 
fjBur  as  might  be  expected  from  the  higher  degree  of  scientific 
accuracy  with  which  the  subject  is  necessarily  treated  in  the 
"Ethics"  and  "Politics."  Of  these  constitutions  he  considers 
monarchy  the  best,  as  it  implies  a  perfectly  wise  and  just  sove- 
reign, whose  only  object  is  the  good  of  his  people ;  but  its 
degenerate  form,  tyranny,  he  holds  to  be  the  worst  form  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  timocracy  is  the  worst ;  but  ite  corruption, 
democracy,  is  less  vicious  than  any  of  the  other  degenerate  forms. 
To  this  conclusion  he  comes  partly  from  experience,  partly  from 
the  theoretical  idea  that  the  opposition  is  the  greatest  between 
monarchy  and  tyranny,  whilst  the  difference  is  but  slight  between 
democracy  and  a  free  constitution. 

In  this  statement  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  there  are  two 
points  especially  deserving  of  observation.  First,  that  Aristotle's 
view  of  a  free  constitution  was  a  safe  and  constitutional  on^. 
The  term  timocracy,  by  which  he  designates  it,  implies  that 
power  is  distributed  according  to  a  property  qualification  (a^6 
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tt/tfifidtuv).^  This,  whilst  it  is  the  true  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment, is  the  great  safeguard  against  what  he  considered  the  most 
fearful  evil — ochlocracy,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude.  On 
this  principle  no  citizen  is  excluded  from  rising  to  the  highest 
eminence,  and  enjoying  the  greatest  privileges.  The  qualification 
of  birth  presents  an  effectual  barrier ;  that  of  virtue  is  a  stand- 
ard too  indeterminate  for  man  to  judge  by ;  but  the  acquisition 
of  property  is  open  to  talent,  and  perseverance,  and  industry. 
It  was  the  principle  which  distinguished  the  constitution  of  Solon, 
to  which  admiring  Athens  had  returned  after  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty.  It  was  the  system  by  which  the  previously  impassable 
barrier  of  patrician  privilege  was  broken  down,  and  plebeian 
rights  and  liberties,  recognized  at  Rome  under  the  constitution 
which  bears  the  name  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  which  ever  after 
formed  the  basis  of  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  distribution  of 
political  power  in  that  republic. 

The  other  point  is,  that  the  tendency  of  Aristotle's  views  is 
from  democratical  institutions  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 
Even  the  bias  of  the  Greek  mind  had  now  taken  this  direction. 
The  return  to  the  constitution  of  Solon,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Clisthenes,  from  which  latter  is  to  be  dated  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  Greek  freedom,  was  a  retrograde  step  from  that  liberty 
which  was  overthrown  by  the  "Reign  of  Terror."  One  cannot 
be  surprised  at  this :  it  is  plain  that  tyranny  was,  as  it  always 
inevitably  must  be,  the  first  result  of  anarchy,  the  fiery  trial 
through  which,  after  a  revolutionary  period,  a  nation  passes 
before  it  regains  rational  freedom.  And  at  Athens  anarchy  was 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  demagogy  upon  lawless  and  un- 
bridled liberty. 

Greek  liberty  flourished  for  one  century,  and  then  died.  After- 
wards it  never  completely  revived  again.  It  recovered,  but  it 
was  but  a  sickly  plant ;  its  institutions,  which  had  been  so  long 
the  glory  of  Greece,  had  no  longer  the  same  hold  on  the  enthu- 
siastic affections  of  the  people.  From  the  period  of  the  Thirty 
until  the  days  of  Aristotle,  Athens  seems  to  have  been  passing 
through  a  transition  state,  gradually  preparing  her  for  that  quiet 
submission  with  which  she,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  succumbed 
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to  the  encroachments  of  the  mighty  conqueror.  If  such  was 
the  leaning  of  the  Athenian  people,  still  less  surprising  is  it  to 
find  in  Aristotle  an  antagonist  to  popular  government.  Plato 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  aH  its  worst  phases,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  used  his  influence  to  bias  the  views  and  opinions  of  his 
disciple.  And  as  for  his  own  independent  opinions  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  would  all  tend  to  form  them  after  the  same 
model.  The  son  of  a  courtier,  patronized  by  a  sovereign  prince, 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  his  heir,  his  predilections  would 
naturally  all  be  towards  monarchy.  The  tutor  of  Alexander 
could  not  be  a  democrat.  But  he  was  not  warped  by  prejudice 
or  misled  by  private  feelings,  or  bribed  by  patronage  and  favor. 
His  views  on  politics  were,  as  on  other  subjects,  upright,  uncom- 
promising, impartial,  and  critical ;  he  was  not  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  evils  of  irresponsible  government  are  even  worse  than 
mob  rule,  and  that  such  a  monarchy  as  he  admires,  however  per- 
fect in  theory,  is  in  practice  impossible  to  realize. 

The  constitution  which  appeared  attainable  to  his  practical 
mind  was  a  free  one.  The  great  point  was  to  establish  the  supre- 
macy of  the  good,  whether  by  the  authority  of  one  or  many. 
Hence  he  thought  that  the  interests  to  which  a  legislator  should 
pay  chief  regard  are  those  of  the  middle  classes,*  in  order  that 
there  may  be  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  oligarchy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  democracy  on  the  other. 

Such  are  Aristotle's  general  political  principles.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  internal  arrangements  which  he  recommends.  On 
the  subject  of  property  his  views  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  Plato.  A  community  6f  goods  he  held  to  be  equally 
destructive  of  private  virtue  and  of  public  wealth,  whilst  a  com- 
munity of  women,  as  it  put  an  end  to  all  domestic  relations, 
struck  a  fatal  blow  to  his  fundamental  principle,  that  a  body 
politic  is  formed  by  the  union  of  families,  and  that  the  political 
relation  is  a  development  of  the  economical. 

So  opposed  was  he  to  anything  like  communism  that  he  con- 
sidered inequality  of  property  a  healthy  and  desirable  state  of 
things ;  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  that  important  principle  in  poll- 
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tical  economy — the  division  of  labor.  The  enfranchised  citizens 
were  to  have  sufficient  property  and  leisure  to  devote  themselves 
to  public  duties,  whilst  the  rest  were  to  be  condemned  to  labor, 
and  kept  distinct,  as  if  inferior  to  their  more  fortunate  breth- 
ren. 

But  the  great  duty  of  the  state  is,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
<^ Ethics"  prepares  us  to  expect,  education:  he  felt  that  the 
happiness  of  a  state  entirely  depends  on  the  physical  and  monl 
excellence  of  its  citizens.  Home  education  and  home  influences 
were  to  exert  their  power  until  seven  years  of  age,^  and  were 
then  to  be  succeeded  by  a  public  system.  No  mental  education 
was  to  commence  until  the  age  of  seven,  although  a  course  of 
preparation  for  it  might  take  place  during  the  two  preceding 
years.  Judicious  as  these  instructions  doubtless  are,  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  education  are  narrow  and  confined.  He  in- 
cludes in  it  only  grammar,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  music; 
and  though  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  liberal  sciences,  he 
seems  to  fear  that  they  may  perhaps  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be 
both  physically  and  morally  injurious.'  It  seems  as  though  he 
thought  that  the  very  philosophy  in  which  he  delighted  should 
only  be  pursued  by  the  few,  and  by  no  means  be  used  as  a  means 
of  education  for  the  many — an  inconsistency  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  appears  Incapable  of  explanation. 

RSITORIO  AND  POETIC. 

His  treatises  on  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry  complete  the 
cycle  of  Aristotelian  literature. 

The  rhetoric  of  Aristotle's  time,  as  taught  in  the  school  of 
Isocrates,  was  showy  and  superficial.  Argumentative  proof  was 
considered  as  subordinate  to  a  polished  style  and  powerful  appeals 
to  the  passions.^  The  art  had  also  fallen  into  disrepute,  because 
of  the  abuse  of  it,  and  because  its  professors  often,  in  a  sophis- 
tical spirit,  used  their  skill  to  make  the  ^^  worse  appear  the 
better  reason."  Aristotle  undertook  not  only  to  rescue  it  from 
this  discredit,  by  showing  that  abuse  is  no  argument  against  the 
use  of  any  science,  but  also  to  prove  that  all  popular  systems 
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liad  lost  sight  of  the  real  ohject  of  rhetoric,  which  is  primarily 
to  persuade  and  convince  the  intellect,  whilst  the  ornaments  of 
style  and  appeals  to  the  passions  are  only  secondary. 

Ko  treatise  of  Aristotle  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  so 
systematic  a  form  as  the  ''  Bhetoric/'^  His  definition  of  rheto- 
ric is,  ^^  the  faculty  of  understanding  the  means  of  persuasion 
on  any  subject."  And  he  describes  it  as  the  counterpart  of  logic, 
inasmuch  as  neither  is  conversant  with  any  definite  science,'  and 
all  men,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  able  to  reason  as  logicians,  or 
to  accuse  and  defend  as  rhetoricians. 

The  treatise  on  rhetoric  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  first 
treats  of  the  means  of  persuasion  (n&Vrt;),  the  second  of  style 
(xi{t$),  third  of  arrangement  (taj*  j).  The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first  two  books,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  treatise,  whilst  style  and  arrangement  are  com- 
prised in  the  third.  There  are  two  subdivisions  of  the  means  of 
persuasion,  namely,  those  which  do,  and  those  which  do  not 
belong  to  an  artificial  system  (Ivtt xvoi,  xal  attxvoi  ftCatetij.  The 
»fiX9ot  are  five  in  number,  namely,  laws,  witnesses,  legal  instru- 
ments, torture,  oaths.     The  fvfixvoi  are  three. 

1.  The  logical,  or  argumentative  proof. 

2.  The  ethical,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  speaker  as  mani- 
fested in  his  speaking. 

3.  The  pathetical,  or  the  appeal  to  the  passions. 

The  nature  of  the  argumentative  proof  will  difier  according  to 
species  of  rhetoric  in  which  it  is  employed.  These  species  are 
three  in  number,  namely,  the  deliberative,  the  judicial,  and  the 
demonstrative.  The  end  or  object  of  the  first  is  the  expedient 
and  inexpedient ;  that  of  the  second,  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 
that  of  the  third,  the  honorable  and  disgraceful.  As  an  aid  to 
the  student,  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  large  number  of  com- 
mon-places, from  which  arguments  may  be  drawn  suitable  to  the 
particular  end  which  he  has  in  view.  Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  first  book. 

The  second  is  principally  devoted  to  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  passions,  and  of  the  habits  and  feelings  peculiarly  belonging 
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to  the  periods  of  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  and  to  those  who  arc 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nobility,  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity. 
He  next  enumerates  the  topics,  or  common-places,  which  arc 
common  to  all  the  species  of  oratory  as  well  as  the  common 
means  of  persuasion.  Such  as  examples,  maxims,  and  the  ele- 
ments from  which  are  derived  both  real  and  fallacious  enthy- 
memes. 

Lastly,  he  lays  down  two  modes  of  meeting  the  argument**  of 
an  adversary,  namely,  either  by  proving  the  contradictory  of  his 
conclusions  (ayrcffvxxoytfffioj),  or  by  objecting  to  the  matter  and 
form  of  his  reasoning  (tvataati). 

In  analyzing  the  subject  of  style,  Aristotle  first  treats  of  the 
single  words  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  next  of  sentences, 
their  adaptation  to  please  the  ear  and  satisfy  the  intellect. 

The  first  virtue  of  style  is  perspicuity ;  as  far  as  words  are 
concerned  this  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  words  in  their  gene- 
ral acceptation  (xvc'*)i  ^^^  hy  words  used  in  their  primary  sense 
(oTxfto).  Although  these  words  are  opposed  to  metaphors,  Aris- 
totle would  not  by  this  rule  exclude  that  large  class  of  words 
which,  although  metaphorical,  have  become  so  naturalized  as  no 
longer  to  produce  the  efi*ect3  of  ornament  and  embellishment. 

But  perspicuity  must  not  be  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  dignity 
and  beauty.  These  excellencies  will  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
metaphors,  and  such  words  of  uncommon  use  and  foreign  origin 
as  shall  prevent  the  appearance  of  homeliness. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  metaphors  and  other  words,  which 
enhance  the  beauty  of  style,  is  referred  by  Aristotle*  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  learning  or  discovery. 

Attention  must  also  be  paid  to  beauty  in  sound  as  well  as  in 
sense.  Above  all,  in  obeying  these  artificial  rules,  the  precept 
must  be  remembered  that  artis  est  celare  artem.  His  sentiment 
on  this  subject  was  that  which  was  afterwards  enunciated  by 
Qoinctilian,'  "  Ubicumque  ars  ostentatur  Veritas  abesse  videtur.*' 

As  appropriateness  in  the  use  of  words  causes  beauty,  so  an 
exaggerated  employment  of  these  elements  of  beauty  produces 
the  contrary  effect  of  frigidity.     Excess  of  ornament  causes  one 

I  Rhet  0.  X.  *  Inst.  z.  3. 
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to  observe  the  want  of  corresponding  ideas,  in  the  same  way  that 
(as  Archbishop  Whately  happily  iUnstrates  it)  an  empty  fire- 
place suggests  the  idea  of  cold.  The  infancy  of  grammatical 
science  rendered  it  necessary  for  Aristotle  to  introduce  here,  as 
he  does  in  his  "  Poetic,"  certain  syntactical  rules  necessary  to 
ensure  purity  of  style.*  But  whatever  attention  is  paid  to  these 
rules  of  accuracy  or  good  taste,  style  will  fail  of  producing  plea- 
sure, unless  it  is  expressive  of  feeling  {naOfitCxti)^  and  of  moral 
character  (i?^***?),  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  subject-matter. 
Prose  must  be  rhythmical,  but  not  metrical;  but  the  laws  of 
rhythm  which  he  lays  down,  dependent  as  they  doubtless  are  on 
that  combination  of  accentuation  and  quantity  which  is  now  lost, 
do  not  recommend  themselves  to  modem  ears,  which  are  unable 
to  appreciate  his  principles  of  modulation.'  It  is  remarkable 
that,  whilst  we  cannot  admire  the  cadences  of  Aristotle,  we  re- 
cognize at  once  with  pleasure  those  recommended  by  Quinc- 
tilian.' 

Aristotle  classifies  styles  under  two  heads.^  The  loose  style 
(tft^o/un;),  like  that  of  Herodotus,  in  which  the  sentence  may  be 
terminated  at  the  conclusion  of  any  clause;  and  the  periodic 
(asoTf (jf ^a/i/i«w7),  in  which  the  sense  and  the  sentence  are  completed 
simultaneously ;  of  the  latter  Thucydides  furnishes  the  best  ex- 
ample. This  style,  being  more  artificial,  requires  more  care, 
admits  of  more  polish,  and  is  therefore  more  pleasing.  It  natu- 
rally leads  to  antithesis  and  alliteration,  and  an  exact  balance 
and  equipoise  between  the  clauses  which  were  admired  and  in- 
dulged in  by  the  ancients,  to  an  extent  which  modern  taste  would 
consider  an  afiiectation. 

There  are  two  other  subjects*  which  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
Aristotle  had  not  so  slightly  touched  upon.  The  one  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  picturesque  in  writing  {h^o  6fifidtu>v  fttntlv),  which  is  in 
fiwt  the  fundamental  principle  of  vigor  and  beauty.  The  other, 
that  of  wit  and  humor,  a  subject  on  which  there  is  so  great  a 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem  taste.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  contented  himself  with  illustrating,  by  only  one  species 
of  it,  that  descriptive  liveliness  and  vivid  dramatic  power  which 

'  Rhet.  iii.  7.  "  Ibid.  iii.  8.  '  See  Appendix,  p.  503, 

«  Rhet.  iii.  9.  •  Ibid.  iii.  11. 
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place  an  action  before  us  as  if  it  were  a  picture,  or  rather  as  a 
scene  in  which  the  actors  themselves  seem  to  live  and  move,  which 
enables  us  to  realize  the  whole  to  our  imaginations,  makes  us 
forget  ourselves  and  all  the  distracting  objects  around  us,  and 
transports  us  into  that  world  of  ideas  which  people  the  mind  of 
the  poet  or  the  orator. 

Again,  although  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  hyperbole  and 
puns,  and  the  quaint  use  of  paradox  and  pleasantries  by  surprise, 
may  not  bo  out  of  place  where  jest  and  ridicule  are  the  avowed 
object,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Aristotle  has  not  left  us  a  deeper 
analysis  of  the  principles  which  caused  them  to  bo  received  with 
approbation,  when  used  in  sober  and  serious  earnestness.  That 
such  conceits  were  admired  is  certain,  from  the  profuse  employ- 
ment of  them  by  both  orators  and  poets,  and  by  the  numerom 
instances  of  puns  which  are  met  with  in  the  Attic  tragedies ;  but 
although  our  own  Shakspeare  sometimes  indulges  in  this  false 
embellishment,  modern  taste  shrinks  from  the  introduction  of  a 
pun  in  scenes  otherwise  marked  by  pathos  and  sublimity. 

Poetry  is  classed  by  Aristotle^  amongst  those  imitative  arts 
which  produce  their  imitation  by  means  of  rhythm,  words,  and 
melody.  Epic  poetry  employs  the  first  two,  whilst  dithyrambic, 
nomic,  and  dramatic  poetry,  employ  all  three,  either  simultane- 
ously or  separately.  Hence  the  imitative  character  is  essential 
to  poetry.  The  use  of  metre  does  not  make  a  poet,  and  metrical 
compositions,  which  are  merely  philosophical  or  didactic,  are  not 
properly  poems. 

As  the  means  of  imitation  difier,  so  the  objects  of  imitation 
differ  likewise.'  Some  poets  represent  men  better  than  they  are ; 
some  worse;  others  exactly  in  their  true  character.*  A  third 
difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  imitating,  whether  by  narrative 
or  dramatic  action.  These  three  differences — ^namely,  the  means, 
objects,  and  modes  of  imitation,  furnish  the  principles  of  classify- 
ing the  various  species  of  poetry. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  poetry^  originates,  1st,  in  our 
natural  love  of  imitation,  which  causes  us  to  delight  even  in  the 
representation  of  objects  in  themselves  disagreeable.     2d,  In  the 

'  Poet.  0.  i.  »  Ibid.  o.  ii. 
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gratification  of  that  desire  to  learn  new  facts  which  all  men,  as 
well  as  philosophers,  experience. 

A  brief  inquiry  follows  into  the  history  and  progress  of  poetry, 
in  which  the  epic  of  the  old  poets  is  compared  to  tragedy,  and 
their  satirical  iambics  to  the  libellous  invective  of  comedy ;  and 
the  origin  of  comedy  is  traced  from  the  phallic  songs,  and  tragedy 
from  the  iid^xovtiSy  or  leaderSy  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus.  The 
original  metre  of  tragedy,  he  remarks,  was  trochaic-tetrameter, 
the  lively  nature  of  which  metre  proves  that  the  ludicrous  element 
then  prevailed  in  this  festive  ceremonial  of  the  laughter-loving 
god.  One  cannot  conceive  the  superhuman  awfulness  of  -SSschy- 
lus,  or  the  pathos  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  expressed  in  metre 
80  dionysiac  as  the  following  :— 

**  Jolly  mortals,  fill  your  glasses  I  let  the  bumper  toast  go  round.'' 

Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  domain  of  tragedy  became  that 
of  the  passions  of  pity  and  terror,  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the 
iambus  succeeded  to  the  jovial  trochee. 

The  rhythm  of  the  iambic  metro  is  that  into  which  the  well- 
poised  periods  of  polished  conversation  naturally  fall;  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  express  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  to  convey 
the  most  familiar  ideas.  Like  our  own  blank  verse,  it  is  the 
hatural  language  of  dramatic  action,  and  must  have  been  as 
guperior  to  the  trochee  as  blank  verse  is  to  the  more  artificial  and 
more  musical  rhyme  of  the  French  dramatic  writers. 

Buch  is  the  resemblance  between  the  epic  and  tragedy,^  that 
dl  the  elements  of  the  former  are  contained  in  the  latter ;  hence 
an  analysis  of  tragedy  will  include  all  the  principles  of  epic 
poetry. 

Tragedy'  is  defined  as  ^'  an  imitation  of  a  serious  and  perfect 
action,  of  suitable  extent,  tastefully  expressed,  with  all  the  charms 
of  language,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  form  of  action,  not 
narrative,  and  by  exciting  pity  and  terror,  causing  the  purification 
of  these  passions.*'  It  consists  of  six  parts,  decoration,  music,  , 
diction,  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  and  lastly,  the 
plot,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

The  requisites  of  a  skilfully  constructed  plot  are — 

»  Poet  0.  V.  "  Ibid.  c.  vi. 
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1.  Unity,^  that  it  should  be  the  imitation  of  one,  not  of  many 
parallel  actions,  and  should  fonn  so  perfect  a  whole  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  subtraction  or  transportation  of  any  of  its  parts. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  dra- 
matic unities  on  which  Aristotle  insists,  although  they  have  been 
80  constantly  defended,  especially  by  the  French  critics  on  his 
authority.  Once,  indeed,  he  incidentally  makes  some  approach 
to  that  of  time,*  when  he  says  that  tragedy  endeaTors  to  confine 
itself  by  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  a  little  more,  whilst  of  the 
unity  of  place  he  makes  no  mention,  and  many  instances  may  be 
adduced  in  which  the  two  latter  are  violated  in  the  few  extant 
dramas  of  the  three  great  tragedians. 

2.  The  poet  should  relate  probable^  rather  than  historical 
events,  and  this  not  only  because  the  imagination  is  his  especial 
province,  but  because  truth  is  sometimes  more  improbable  than 
fiction. 

3.  Its  extent^  should  be  sufficient  to  include  a  revolution  of 
fortune,  but  not  too  long  to  be  easily  remembered,  or  to  be  \Tsi- 
ble  as  a  whole  at  one  view  to  the  mind's  eye  without  confusion. 

The  principal  and  most  charming  parts  of  a  plot  are  the  re- 
volutions and  discoveries.'  Some  poems  are  distinguished  by  the 
former,*  and  others  by  the  latter — for  example,  the  "Iliad" 
abounds  in  revolutions  and  changes  of  fortune :  the  "  Odyssey" 
is  nothing  else  but  a  series  of  discoveries.  Telemachus  is  dis- 
covered to  Menelaus,  afterwards  to  Helen  ;  Ulysses  to  Alcinous. 
Telemachus  to  the  nurse,  the  swineherd,  Penelope,  and  Laertes.^ 

Such  are  the  parts  of  tragedy,*  when  divided  according  to  the 
category  of  quality.  Its  divisions  as  to  quantity  are  the  pro- 
logue, episode,  exode,  parodos,  stasima,  and  commos.  On  these 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  as  they  have  already  been  explained 
in  the  dramatic  portion  of  this  work. 

A  systematic  and  practical  analysis*  of  all  the  parts  of  tragedy 
already  enumerated,  and  the  proper  means  of  exciting  the  pas- 
sions of  pity  and  terror,  occupy  the  main  body  of  the  treatise ; 

'  Poet.  c.  viii.  •  Ibid.  c.  t.  '  Ibid.  c.  ix. 

*  Ibid.  c.  vii.  •  Ibid.  c.  ri.  •  Ibid.  c.  xxW, 
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and  under  the  head  of  diction  he  here,  as  in  the  "Rhetoric," 
supplies  the  want  which  Greece  still  continued  to  feel  of  a  regu- 
lar grammatical  system,  by  the  incidental  introduction  of  such 
grammatical  rules  and  principles  as  related  to  the  subject  of 
poetry. 

But  a  small  part  of  the  treatise'  is  devoted  to  discussing  the 
subject  of  epic  poetry  separately ;  firstly,  because  tragedy  contains 
within  itself  all  the  essential  qualities  belonging  to  epic  poetry; 
and  secondly,  because  tragedy  is  so  superior  in  extent,  in  perspi- 
cuity, and  in  the  power  of  giving  pleasure,  not  only  by  its  literary 
merit  but  by  the  accessory  aids  of  music  and  decoration.  What- 
ever praise  is  due  to  Aristotle  for  his  systematic  treatment  of 
this  as  of  other  subjects,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  his  criticism  in 
matters  of  taste,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  in  his  admiration  for 
the  technical,  he  loses  sight  of  the  natural  enthusiasm  and  inspi- 
ration of  poetry ;  that  though  he  could  discern  the  principles  of 
beauty,  he  was  not  able  to  realize  to  himself  the  inward  life  and 
energy  of  real  poetic  genius. 

It  is  a  sad  example  of  that  cold,  critical  spirit  which  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  period  creeping  over  the  Greek  intellect,  and 
chilling  the  fervor  of  Athenian  imagination,  to  find  a  philosopher 
affirming,'  that  the  highest  praise  which  Homer  deserves  is  for 
his  objectivity,  and  that  he  will  be  thought  "divine,**  not  because 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  poetry,  but  because  he  preserved  the 
unity  of  his  plot  by  confining  his  poem  to  one  part  only  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

With  Aristotle  the  era  of  Greek  classical  literature  may  be 
considered  as  having  arrived  at  its  close.  Poetry  had  been  natural- 
ized at  Athens  by  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Pisistratus. 
The  drama  had  risen,  flourished,  and  decayed  during  the  century 
of  Athenian  liberty.  History  had  embalmed  the  exploits  of  Greek 
heroism,  and  the  struggles  for  freedom  and  independence  which 
were  now  no  more.  Oratory  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  died  a 
natural  death  when  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  no  longer 
such  as  to  nurture  and  encourage  it.  The  most  powerful  intellects 
had  been  devoted  to  philosophical  investigations,  and  had  recom- 
mended their  researches  to  the  popular  mind  by  the  embellish- 

»  Poet.  0.  xxiii.— zzvL  "  Ibid.  c.  xxiv. 
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ments  of  tasto  and  genius,  and  the  refinements  of  literary  skill. 
The  vast  mass  of  materials  which  his  predecessors  had  collected, 
Aristotle  had  digested,  arranged,  and  systematized. 

Already,  in  his  time,  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  had  become  cold, 
and  was  rapidly  being  superseded  by  that  spirit  which  can  analyze 
the  principles  of  art  and  pass  a  judgment  upon  them,  but  cannot 
produce  the  efiects  which  it  professes  to  criticize.  The  age  which 
succeeded  that  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the  confines  of  which  he  stands, 
was  one  of  science  rather  than  of  literature  ;  and  of  imitation 
rather  than  of  original  genius.  The  style  of  Theophrastus,^  the 
pupil  and  successor  of  Aristotle,  was  graceful  and  eloquent,'  but 
the  little  that  remains  of  his  numerous  works,  does  not  give  any 
high  idea  of  their  value,  or  of  any  other  ability  except  shrewdness 
in  the  discrimination  of  character. 

From  the  dead  level  of  this  uninteresting  plain  there  arise  two 
lofty  peaks,  whose  summits  catch  the  last  glowing  tints  and  set- 
ting rays  of  Greek  genius  and  imagination.  The  wit  and  wisdom 
of  Menander,'  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  live  in  a  few  short 
fragments ;  are  reflected  in  the  imitations  of  Lucian,  and  show 
what  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  comedy,  of  which  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  poet,  by  the  materials  which  his  plays  furnished  to 
those  of  Terence.  Theocritus,  of  Syracuse,^  delights  us  with  the 
Doric  simplicity  of  his  native  bucolic  poetry;  his  truthful  pictures 
of  Sicilian  rural  life. 

Lastly,  legendary  story  connects  the  expiring  efibrt  of  Greek 
literature,  and  the  final  departure  for  ever  of  the  divine  spirit  of 
poetry,  with  the  death  of  the  comic  poet,  Philemon,*  and  the  fall 
of  Athens.  The  city  and  home  of  the  Muses  had  surrendered  to 
Antigonus,  and  the  aged  Philemon,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
was  on  his  death-bed.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  his  last  comedy, 
which  he  was  just  finishing,  and  saw  nine  maidens  leaving  the 
room.  They  were  the  Muses.  Philemon  completed  the  con- 
cluding scene,  and  immediately  expired.® 

These  are  bright  exceptions ;  but  amongst  their  contemporaries 
and  successors,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  vigorous  thought,  the 
divine  wisdom,  the  fervid  eloquence,  the  graceful  wit,  the  brilliant 
genius  which  characterize  classical  antiquity. 

1  B.C.  321.  *  Quinct  Inst.  xi.  1.  *  b.c.  312—291. 
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Page  497,  line  17. 

There  are  few  questions  connected  "with  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  more  diflScult  of  solution  than  that  of  accentuation. 
The  accents  which  we  now  have  doubtless  did  not  exist  in  classi- 
cal times;  but  nevertheless,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  principles  of 
pronunciation  did  exist,  of  which  they  are  the  sigift  and  symbols. 

In  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry,  in  familiar  conversation  as  well  as 
in  formal  oratory,  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  both  according 
to  accent  and  quantity.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  extent 
to  which  they  combined  these  two  conditions  is  principally  due 
to  the  utter  impossibility  of  forming  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  exquisitely  delicate  sensibility  which  the  Athenian  ear  pos- 
sessed ;  but  this  difficulty  has  been  increased,  firstly,  by  the  vague 
and  determinate  use  which  we  are  accustomed  to  make  of  the  term 
accentuation ;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  English  language, 
there  exists  no  method  of  marking  that  inflexion  of  the  voice 
which  the  Greek  accents  are  designed  to  point  out.  One  popular 
sense  in  which  the  word  accent  is  used,  is  to  denote  the  modulation 
peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  speaker 
belongs,  and  which  becomes  especially  discernible  when  he  speaks 
a  foreign  language.  Thus  we  say  that  a  person  speaks  with  a 
French,  Irish,  Scotch,  or  generally  a  foreign  accent.  Hero,  then 
the  word  accent  implies  a  general  mixture  of  time,  intonation, 
and  pronunciation  of  letters ;  that  certain  syllables  are  unusually 
dwelt  upon,  or  slurred  over,  the  voice  habitually  raised  or  lowered 
in  a  way  to  which  our  ear  is  not  accustomed;  vowels  pronounced 
as  close  sounds,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  open, 
and  the  contrary. 
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Again,  we  use  the  word  aceent  to  denote  the  syllable  which  i 
pronounced  with  emphasis,  whilst  the  other  syllables  are  pi 
nounced  equably  and  without  any  distinction.     We  ask,  for  ex-| 
ample,  whether  we  ought  to  say  cdroUary,  or  corollary.     In 
case,  accent  is  evidently  equivalent  to  stress,  or  what  the  writ 
on  prosody  call  ictus. 

Thirdly,  accent  is  used  to  imply  the  sentimental  expressiotl 
which  is  given  to  words,  according  to  the  passion  which  we  wiak| 
to  exhibit.  We  speak,  for  example,  of  accents  of  pity,  love, 
gentleness,  rage,  and  so  forth. 

Fourthly,  in  music,  accent  is  used  to  point  out  that  a  note  is 
to  be  executed,  either  vocally  or  instrumentally,  with  a  decided 
energetic  expression. 

Lastly,  in  English  poetry,  we  apply  the  word  accent  to  point 
out  the  syllables  in  the  verse  on  which  the  stress  is  laid,  and,  |1 
therefore,  it  is  the  sign  of  quantity,  so  far  as  we  can  be  said  to 
have  any  rules  of  quantity  at  all. 

Now,  in  not  one  of  these  senses  is  the  word  accent  used,  when 
applied  to  the  ancient  Greek  language.  The  two  principles  to 
which  the  Greeks  attended  in  pronunciation,  were  time  and  pitch; 
we  do  not  mark  pitch  of  voice  at  all,  but  only  time  and  emphasis, 
and  these  are  with  us  identical,  for  we  have  no  idea  of  time,  un- 
less emphasis  accompanies  it.  Now  Time  is  equivalent  to  Quan- 
tity, Accent  is  that  affection  of  the  voice  which  gives  a  musical 
note,  or  vocal  sound  its  proper  pitch,  whether  high  or  low,  and 
the  Greek  accents  are  external  visible  signs,  which  point  oat  when 
the  vocal  intonation  is  to  be  high  or  sharp,  and  when  low  or 
grave. 

In  time,  or  quantity,  only  two  species  were  recognized  by  the 
ancients ;  the  one  double  of  the  other  in  duration.  The  time  in 
which  a  short  syllable  was  supposed  to  be  pronounced,  was  called 
a  mora ;  that  in  which  a  long  one,  two  morse.  This  difference 
of  time  took  place,  first,  in  the  case  of  the  long  vowels,  which 
were  considered  as  equivalent  to  two  short  ones,  for  example 
^BBcff,  and  o=soo,  and  the  syllable  was  then  said  to  be  long  by 
nature.  Secondly,  when  a  short  vowel  was  followed  by  two  or 
more  consonants,  as  titv/ifttu,  the  vowel  contained  in  such  a  sylla- 
ble was  called  long  by  position.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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sucli  a  case,  time  was  taken  to  pronoiinoe  the  consonants  dis- 

ctly  and  separately  as  in  the  modem  Italian  hel4a^  queUoj  &c. 

This  will  illnstrate  the  modem  confnsion  of  emphasiB  with  time, 

d  the  utter  absence  of  such  mles  of  time  or  quantity  in  English 

regolated  Greek  poetry.    In  the  word  ^^  impnsonment,"  for 

pie,  the  penultimate  syllable,  although  the  vowel  precedes 

o  consonants  very  difficult  of  utterance  together,  is  pronounced 

ort,  and  the  antepenultimate  is  made  equivalent  to  a  long  syl* 

lable,  and  is  enunciated  with  the  stress  or  emphasis. 

As,  however,  a  real  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  time  or 
al  quantity,  and  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  voice ; 
«nd  as  it  is  plain  that  they  are  two  properties  of  vocal  utterance^ 
perfectly  consistent  with  one  another,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
well-tuned  ears,  and  a  delicate  vocal  organization  could  produce 
both  efiects  simultaneously,  although  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the 
nicety  and  delicacy  with  which  the  Greeks,  in  their  pronunciationi 
paid  attention  to  both  rules  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
^  The  EngUsh  mode  of  pronunciation  is  remarkably  destitute  of 
varied  intonation.  Our  equable  mode  of  talking  con^tutes  one 
of  the  difficulties  which  we  experience,  more,  perhaps,  than  other 
nations,  of  speaking  foreign  languages  like  the  natives  themselves. 
Whoever  hears  a  modem  Greek  speak,  cannot  but  be  sensible  of 
the  remarkable  intonation  of  voice  with  which  he  gives  reality 
and  expression  to  every  accentual  mark,  without  error,  and  with- 
out difficulty.  The  tone  of  utterance  falls  upon  the  ear  with  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  musical  cadence.  The  neglect  of  that 
rhythm  and  quantity  which  are  essential  to  Greek  poetry  is  indeed 
offensive  to  a  classical  taste ;  the  more  so,  as  in  Greek  prose  and 
poetry  we,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  pronunciation,  have  nothing 
else  but  these  to  gratify  the  ear.  But  the  modem  Ghreeks  are  im- 
proving in  this  respect ;  it  is  not  now  unusual  to  hear  one  who  has 
received  a  liberal  education,  read  the  ancient  classical  authors  of 
his  native  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  jcan  com- 
bine, to  a  certain  extent,  the  melodious  cadence  of  intonation 
with  the  majestic  march  or  lively  step  of  metre  and  prosody. 

As  it  is  clear  that  all  the  rhythmical  beauty  and  melodious 
eadence  of  verse  would  be  lost  if  quantity  were  neglected,  so  it  is 
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^ffuHj  eerUin  thftt  both  in  irridng  and  ipeddn|^  qnantitj  u 
vdl  as  accent  iras  rigidly  regarded.  The  paange  of  Aristode 
alhded  to  in  the  text  is  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  In  it  he  states 
tikat  the  foot  called  the  Flean,  which  consists  of  four  sylhiUeii 
one  of  which  is  long  and  the  other  three  short,  is  pecoliarly  sut* 
able  to  the  rh jthm  of  prose  coaipoBition.  He  adds,  that  if  tbe 
first  of  the  four  syllables  be  long^  it  is  sidtable  to  the  oommenee- 
nent  of  a  sentence ;  if  the  last,  its  cadence  is  fit  for  the  teradna- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abondant  eridenee  that  the 
Atheiuan  ear  was  acntdy  sensitiTe  to  the  aeoentoatioii  of  ereij 
syllable.  No  intonati<»i  was  too  onimportant  to  escape  notice; 
it  coidd  discover  the  slightest  deriation  horn  the  recognized  and 
esftaUished  rales. 

frequently  the  accent  determined  the  difiierent  senses  in  whick 
the  same  irord  might  be  used.  Ommw,  for  example,  as  is  well 
known,  is  affirmatiTe  or  n^atire,  acocMrding  as  it  is  accentu- 
ated on  the  nltimate  or  penultimate  syDable.  And  this  is  the 
case,  not  because  accentuation,  i.  e,  intonation  of  Toice  could 
destroy  the  negatiTe  force  of  the  •ij  but  because  the  former  sc^ 
eentuatimi  showed  that  it  was  to  be  used  interrogatively,  the 
latttf  indicatively,  a  difierence  naturally  exhibited  by  the  into- 
nation of  the  voice,  and,  thorefere,  capable  of  being  denoted  b  v 
aceentuation.  Hence,  therefore,  as  a  negative  used  interroga- 
tively it  became  equivdent  to  an  affirmative. 

Again,  we  have  another  example  in  the  following  anecdote, 
wluch  traditi<«  has  handed  down  to  us.  When  Demosthene?, 
in  his  oration  on  the  Crown,  exclaimed,  ^  Do  you  think  that 
JBschines  is  Alexander's  hireling  {luaemrt)  or  his  guest-friend  V 
he  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  word  as  if  it  had  been  accen- 
tnated  /uai^tmi,  instead  of  pminruf.  One  of  his  auditors,  in  order 
to  correct  his  pronimdation,  cried  out  ^«f«»rK.  The  orator  im- 
awdiately  with  great  shrewdness  and  tact  took  it  as  an  answer 
to  his  question,  and  tunung  to  his  adversary,  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, ^^Tou  hear  what  they  say  of  you."  This  anecdote 
shows  how  important  accentuation  was,  and  how  sensitive  the 
Attic  ear  was  in  judging  of  the  correct  and  proper  use  d  it. 

It  is  £Scult  to  fix  for  certain,  the  period  at  whidi  the  aeccnti 
iriiidi  we  now  have  came  into  use.    Their  object  undoubtedly 
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vras,  wben  the  Greek  language  began  to  decline,  and  when  there 
If  as  reason  to  fear  that  the  true  pronunciation  would  be  gradually 
jret  rapidly  forgotten,  to  fix  and  perpetuate,  if  possible,  the  beau- 
dfiil  cadences  and  musical  intonations,  of  which  it  was  capable. 
Quantity  spoke  for  itself,  the  rules  of  prosody  could  be  accurately 
laid  down.  Intonation  was  beyond  the  reach  of  such  means,  it 
could  only  be  exhibited  by  the  imperfect  method  of  outward  sym- 
bpls. 

With  this  view,  it  is  believed  by  Voss,  that  a  rude  system 
was  invented  by  Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  who  flourished 
ftbout  B.  c.  264,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  lY.  and  Y.,  but 
that  these  accents  were  not  the  same  which  are  in  use  now.  The 
present  system  of  accentuation  was  not  completed  and  perfected 
until  some  time  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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Abaris,  lacerdotal  poet,  a  Hyperborean ; 
tradition  or,  179. 

Academic  school  founded  by  Plato,  teach- 
ers of,  422. 

Academy,  the  school  of  Plato,  422,  464. 

Acbaeus,  tragic  writer,  226 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 265. 

Achamians,  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
analysis  of  earliest  of  his  plays  extant ; 
where  exhibited  against  Pericles;  Achar- 
ns,  why  selected  as  scene  of,  309; 
peace  contrasted  with  war  in,  310. 

Achilles,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  76 ;  consist- 
ency  in  character  of,  87. 

Actors  in  Greek  tragedy  support  more 
than  one  part,  280;  MUIIer's  arrange- 
ment of  parts  for ;  number  of,  in  scene, 
S80;  skill  of  poet  in  arrangement  of 
parts  for,  281. 

Acusilaus,  quasi  historian,  used  Ionic 
dialect,  183;  his  works,  Suidas  not  ac- 
quainted with,  183. 

Adonis,  tee  Linus. 

^olian  lyric  poetry,  142;  influence  of 
Asia  upon,  measures  and  dialect  of, 
character  of,  142,  148. 

JEolians,  a  mixed  race,  39 ;  settlement  of 
in  Troad,  97 ;  influence  of,  98. 

JEschines,  Cicero's  characteristic  of  style, 
372  ;  his  conduct  compared  with  that  of 
Demosthenes,  377 ;  his  defeat,  an  ora- 
tion for  the  Crown ;  his  exile ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Demosthenes'  delivery,  380; 
neslected  by  Cicero;  not  inferior  in- 
tellectually to  Demosthenes ;  native  of 
Attica  ;  attack  on  family  of,  by  Demos- 
thenes ;  Its  distinction ;  his  early  life, 
380 ;  ambassador  to  King  of  Macedon  ; 
delegate  to  Amphictyons;  defeat  by 
Demosthenes ;  founds  school  at  Rhodes ; 
death ;  orations,  three  only  extant, 
381. 

.£scbylus,  compared  with  Sophocles,  241 ; 
translation  from,  238 ;  selaom  used  the 
prologue,  259;  examples  of  use  of 
eccyclema  from  tragedies  of,  274 ;  his 
contest  with  Chcerilus  and  Pratinas,  225 ; 
b«lief  in  purification  fh>m  ain;   son  of 


Euphorion  of  Eleusis ;  father  engaged 
in  worship  of  Demeter,  228 ;  his  Tiaion 
of  Dionysus;  contends  for  prize ;  victo- 
rious ;  vanquished  by  Sophocles ;  re- 
tires to  court  of  Hiero ;  his  religion ; 
politics,  229;  warrior  as  well  as  poet, 
229 ;  his  death,  tomb,  epitaph ;  his  style, 
230 ;  terror  characteristic  of  tragedies 
of,  231 ;  his  language ;  MUUer's  simile, 
232;  number  of  his  tragedies;  prizes; 
his  satiric  dramas;  elegies;  extant 
works,  233 ;  complete  trilogy ;  supports 
authority  of  the  Areopagus,  234;  his 
descriptive  accuracy,  293 ;  less  romantic 
than  Herodotus  ;  his  impartiality,  395 ; 
Aristophanes'  opinion  of,  316. 

£sop,  rabies  of,  eastern,  135;  place  in 
Greek  literature  ;  fables  attributed  to  $ 
his  identity ;  history,  136. 

Agamemnon,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  76 ;  con- 
sistency in  character  of,  88 ;  tragedy 
of,  by  ^schylus,  234;  use  of  eccy- 
clema in,  373 ;  what  the  orchestra  re- 
presented in ;  statue  of  Zeus  on  thy- 
me! e,  275 ;  choruses  in,  279. 

Agathon,  tragic  writer,  226;  his  history, 
265. 

Agias  of  TroBzen,  cyclic  poet,  125. 

Agriculture,  as  praciiscd  in  Homeric  age, 
115 ;  uught  by  Hesiod,  120. 

Agriculturist,  use  of  astronomy  to,  1 12. 

Air,  original  element  in  philosophy  of 
Anaximenes,  199. 

Ajax,  represented  by  Homer  as  Attic,  55  ; 
his  actions  in  Iliad,  77 ;  consistency  in 
ciaracter  of,  115 ;  character  of,  by  So- 
phocles, 247 ;  scenery  in  tragedy  of, 
269 ;  examples  of  eccyclema  in,  274. 

Alcaeus,  lyric  poet;  his  life,  151 ;  poems, 
models  to  Horace,  152;  party  poems, 
152 ;  leaves  shield  on  field  of  battle, 
176. 

Alcestis,  play  of  Euripides,  262 ;  transla^ 
tion  from,  bv  Anstice,  264. 

Alcibiadea,  held  up  to  odium,  in  character 
of  Paris,  by  Euripides,  287;  procures 
enactment  against  license  of  comic 
poets,  301 ;  why  he  advocated  Sicilian 
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expatriation,  317;  eloquence  of,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero,  359;  character  of, 
359 ;  pupil  of  Socratea,  409 ;  Socratea* 
love  for,  411. 

Alcman,  lyric  poet,  148 ;  of  Sardis ;  hia 
life  and  reputation,  150;  hia  worka, 
150. 

Alexander  the  Great,  pupil  of  Ariatotle  ; 
influence  of  roaster  upon,  467. 

Alphabet,  the,  whence  derived  ;  phonetic, 
35 ;  Semitic,  introduced  by  Cadmua,  41 ; 
number  of  lettera  in  ;  at  first  pictorial, 
41  ;  Hebrew  and  Greek,  comparison  of^ 
42 ;  how  long  before  increased,  45. 

Amazona,  encampment  of,  why  placed  by 
iEachylua  on  eastern  aide  of  Areopagus, 
286. 

Anabasis,  the,  of  Xenophon,  when  written, 
348 ;  spirit  of,  352. 

Anacreon,  odes  of,  so  called ;  of  Teoa, 
his  character ;  contrast  to  Mimnermus, 
16i  ;  legend  of^  epitaph  by  Simonides ; 
translation  of,  from  Anthology,  162. 

Analysis,  logical  baais  of  philosophy  of 
Eleatic  school,  207. 

Adaxagoras,  instructor  of  Euripides  in 
physics,  254 ;  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia 
contemporary  with,  386 ;  native  of  Cla- 
zomens ;  resides  at  Athens ;  Pericles 
and  Euripides  his  disciples ;  devotion  to 
philosophical  investigation  ;  accused  of 
impiety  ;  imprisoned  ;  flies  to  Lampsa- 
cus  I  dies  there ;  annual  feast  in  honor 
of;  his  astronomical  attainments,  388; 
his  physical  theory ;  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of;  terms  employed  in,  388 ;  in- 
consistency of;  distinction  respecting 
mind ;  theory  of  sensation  ;  of  the  mode 
in  which  knowledge  is  attained,  389; 
deeply  impressed  with  human  ignorance; 
his  conclusions  generally  logical ;  re- 
spect of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  for ;  first 
introduced  study  of  philosophy  into 
Athens ;  approach*  to  belief  in  First 
Cause;  beauty  of  style,  390. 

Anaximander  of  Miletus,  not  pupil  of 
Thales;  his  philosophy,  198. 

Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  his  philosophy  ; 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  Thales,  199. 

Andocides,  four  of  his  speeches  among 
first  extant ;  of  noble  family  ;  nati^  of 
Athens ;  politics  oligarchical  ;  accused 
with  Alcibiades;  defence  extant;  date 
of;  titles  and  dates  of  their  other  ora- 
tions, 369 ;  his  troubles ;  banishment 
from  Athens  ;  dies  in  exile  ;  character 
of  orations,  370. 

Andromache,  consistency  in  character  of, 
89;  play  of,  261. 

Anstice,  translations  by,  48. 213, 238, 245, 
263,  264,  399. 

Anthetteria,  Dionysiac  festival  of^  when 


celebrated  ;  why  so  called  ;  what  playi 
exhibited  at,  276. 

Anthologia,  epigram  on  Aristophanes  pre- 
served in,  308. 

Antigone,  choruses  in,  illustrate  union  of 
lacchic  and  Dionysiac  worship ;  8opho> 
cles>  drama  of,  222 ;  when  first  pre- 
sented, 242;  character  of,  247 ;  analysis 
of,  248;  character  of,  in  Euripides, 
255 ;  example  of  use  of  eccyclema  ia, 
274. 

Antiphon,  his  fifteen  speeches  among  the 
earliest  extant;  native  of  Rhamnut; 
father  a  sophist ;  rather  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  than  orator,  368 ;  opposed  to 
sophists;  Thucydides  pupil  of;  assists 
establishment  of  the  Foor  Hundred; 
his  accusation,  defence,  death ;  his  ora* 
tions;  some  written  for  clients;  first 
who  received  fee  for,  369 ;  his  style ; 
period  of  practical  oratory,  369. 

Antisthenes,  an  Athenian ;  founded  Cynic 
school  of  philosophy  ;  his  parentage ; 
pupil  of  Gorgias  and  Socrates;  fought 
at  Tanagra  ;  his  death ;  Cynic  school 
founded  by  him  ;  origin  of  aesignation'; 
his  principles  opposed  to  those  of  Cyre- 
naic  school,  427 ;  how  far  the  result  of 
circumstances ;  his  appearance  and  cha- 
racter ;  sarcasm  of  Socrates  on ;  Dio- 
genes only  fiuthful  disciple  of;  his 
style,  428 ;  his  extant  works ;  a  moral 
reformer ,  philosophy  consequently  ethi- 
cal ;  his  belief  in  one  God  ;  his  loeic; 
unpopularity  of  his  teaching,  428 ;  doc- 
trine of  independence ;  adopts  Hercules 
as  symbolical  of  hia  idea  of  virtue, 
429. 

Aphrodite,  actions  of,  in  Diad  ;  ceatus  of, 
78. 

Apollo,  hymns  to,  when  sung;  the  Sun- 
god,  48 ;  worshipped  in  songs,  50 ;  wor- 
ship of  foreign  origin,  52 ;  actions  of  in 
Iliad,  78;  in  Odyssey,  81  ;  feast  in 
honor  of,  83 ;  pgcan,  hymn  sung  in 
honor  of,  144 ;  principal  god  of  Dorians ; 
only  worshipped  by  Hellenes,  not  Pelai- 
gic,  146 ;  medium  of  communication 
between  Zeus  and  men;  son  of  Zeus ; 
his  weapons ;  his  epithets,  147 ;  male 
development  of  idea  of  light ;  attributes 
explained ;  worship  succeeded  that  of 
Dionysus  ;  symbolized  heavenly  causes 
of  production,  147  ;  Abaris'  worship- 
ping of;  regions  beyond  Caucasus  under 
protection  of,  180 ;  same  as  Orus,  220. 

Apology  of  Socrates,  Xenophon's,  354. 

Archedice,  daughter  of  Hippias,  epitaph 
on,  by  Simonides,  163. 

Arcbilocbus,  elegiac  poet;  inventor  of 
iambic  verse,  127  ;  date  of,  130 ;  poetry 
sympotiac,  130;   an  Ionian  leader  of 
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colony  to  Tbasos;  anceitora  priests  of 
Demeter,  133;  held  in  admiration  by 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  used  various 
metres  ;  inventor  of  epode,  134. 

Arctinas  of  Miletus,  cyclic  poet,  125. 

Areopagus,  court  of,  how  changed  by 
Epnialtes;  defended  by  .iEschylus  in 
Eumenides,  237. 

Arion,  lyric  poet  of  Lesbos;  legend  of, 
told  by  Herodotus,  150. 

Aristagoras,  shows  map  of  Ionia  to  Cleo- 
menes,  185. 

Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  tragic  writer,  226  ; 
his  alterations  in  the  drama,  247. 

Aristides,  exploit*  of,  extolled  by  .£schy- 
lus,  237. 

Aristippus,  native  of  Cyrene ;  founds  Cyre- 
oaic  school  of  philosophy,  421 ;  resides 
at  court  of  Dionysins ;  intimacv  with 
Lais ;  probable  date  of  birth ;  leisure 
consequence  of  wealth,  423  ;  system  of 
marked  by  self-indulgence ;  becomes 
disciple  of  Socrates;  consequences  of 
his  love  of  pleasure ;  lives  in  exile ; 
flatterer  of  Dionysius;  left  no  writings; 
tests  of;  supposed  by  Ritter  to  be  spu* 
rious;  epistles  attributed  to  him  proved 
by  Bentley  to  be  forgeries,  424  ;  founds 
Cyrenaic  school,  £id;  a  degenerate 
disciple  of  Socratec,  424 ;  his  doctrine 
that  man  must  not  be  slave  of  pleasure, 
425. 

Aristophanea,  speaks  of  .^sop,  135;  style 
of  iEschylns  condemned  by  his  criticism 
on  £uriptde«,  268;  his  attack  on,  in 
Frogs,  259 ;  not  beyond  truth  in  his 
delineations  of  Athenian  society,  295  ; 
comedies  of,  only  extant  specimens  of 
old  comedy;  mention  of  Magnes  in 
Knighta,  303$  of  Cratinus  ;  vanquished 
by  Cratinus,  305 ;  his  antagonism 
with  Eopolis ;  retort  against  in  Clouds, 
306;  notice  of  Crates,  306;  native 
of  Cydathene ;  time  of  birth  uncer- 
tain ;  hie  first  comedy,  when  exhi- 
bited; probably  in  £gina;  pupil  of 
Prodicus;  action  brought  against,  by 
Cleon;  olive  crown,  307 ;  epigram  upon; 
■ocial  qualities,  308;  obtains  second 
prize;  of  the  old  school  series  of  educa- 
tion, 308;  the  Achamians,  309;  the 
Knighta  gains  first  prize ;  analysis  of, 
310 ;  the  Clouds  most  important  of  all 
comedies  of;  analysis  of,  311 ;  satire  on 
Socratea  not  vindictive,  313  ;  the  Wasps, 
simplicity  of  plot,  object  of,  model  for 
Les  Plaideurs  of  Racine,  313;  Lysis- 
trata;  Thesmophoriazuse,  object  of, 
analysis,  314;  Eccleaiazusa ;  like  Lysis- 
trata ;  object  of,  316 ;  Frogs ;  continua- 
tion of  attaok  on  Euripides  in  Thesmo- 
phoriazasBy  315;  allusion  to  Sicilian 
eip^ditioiy  316 ;  Plutos  the  sp«cim«n  of 


middle  comedy,  317 ;  analysis  of;  Clin- 
ton's chronological  arrangement  of  co- 
medies of,  318;  character  of  popular 
leaders  described  by,  361 ;  his  attack 
on  Socrates,  404. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  arranges  Dia- 
logues of  Plato  in  trilogies,  436. 

Aristotle,  closes  second  period  of  Greek 
classical  literature,  34;  rejects  many 
poems  ascribed  to  Homer,  68 ;  admira- 
tion of  unity  of  plot  in  works  of  Homer 
lusttfied,  84 ;  speaks  of  ^sop,  136 ; 
his  account  of  philosophy  of  Heraclitos, 
200;  of  Pythagoras,  205;  co-ordinate 
series  of,  how  misunderstood  by  Ritter, 
205  ;  opinion  of,  on  connection  of  dia- 
logue with  chorus  in  drama,  219 ;  notices 
charge  of  impiety  against  JEschylus, 
229;  observations  on  realization  of  cha- 
racter in  poetry,  246 ;  criticism  on  Euri- 
pides, 258 ;  his  account  of  origin  of 
Greek  comedy,  296  ;  speeches  in  history 
of  Thucydides  tried  by  rules  of,  342 ; 
bis  care  to  uphold  importance  of  logical 
deduction ;  his  rules  in  rhetoric ;  esti- 
mate of  knowledge  necessary  for  an 
orator ;  his  respect  for  Anaxagoras,  390  ; 
use  of  his  writings  in  eliciting  character 
of  philosophy  of  Socrates,  418 ;  refuta- 
tion of  Socratic  paradox,  421 ;  founder 
of  Peripatetic  school,  422;  refers  con- 
stantly to  dialogues  of  Plato  to  elucidate 
his  doctrines;  follows  Plato  in  svste- 
matizing  previous  philosophical  disco- 
veries, 434  ;  accounts  of,  uncertain  and 
contradictory;  bom  at  Stagira;  his 
father  Nicomachus;  his  profession  and 
works ;  early  acquaintance  with  Philip 
King  of  Macedon  ;  left  an  orphan  ;  for 
tune  ample ;  visits  Athens  to  prosecute 
his  studies,  466 ;  his  zeal  in  study ; 
commendation  of  Plato;  epithets  applied 
to,  467 ;  respect  of,  towards  Plato ;  re- 
turns from  Athens;  contest  with  Iso- 
crates,  467  ;  tutor  to  Alexander,  who 
builds  the  nymphsum  for  Aristotle  ;  his 
instructions  to  Alexander ;  influence  of, 
upon  ;  returns  to  Athens  after  accession 
of  Alexander,  468 ;  teaches  in  the  Ly- 
ceum ;  his  school,  why  styled  the  Peri- 
patetic ;  his  lectures  delivered  in  regular 
courses  ;  estrangement  from  Alexander, 
468 ;  his  industry ;  number  of  works ; 
works  of,  extant;  estimation  of,  by 
Diogenes;  munificenco  of  Alexander 
to ;  value  of  his  History  of  Animals 
daily  more  appreciated  ;  charge  of  im- 
pietv  brought  against,  469 ;  escapes  to 
Chalcis ;  condemned  to  death  by  Areo- 
pagus; dies  the  year  after;  bis  suc- 
cessor, how  appointed ;  his  appearance 
and  character;  comparison  of,  with 
Plato ;  eminently  practical,  470 ;  teach- 
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n^  lilguiiieulatiop ;  vo  dramatic  power ;  * 
■iilBiiiaiic  arranf^emeot  of  his  workc  : 
lu»  stylrL,  470 :  a  critic,  rtni  aa  artiat ; 
iUtiBr^  opinion  of;    hn  nm  irrace  of 
Plato.  472 ;  paril  v  renoh  of  chaii{re  in 
In^iiape  abd  rhetoric  in  Atbeiw ;  so> 
thing  )«ft  but  ana!  yai» :  concivrDeas  of 
9ty)t ;  Circrn^  opinion  npon.  472 ;  hit 
mmpfn-;    ieaminp   deacmctivc  of  self- 
conndrnpf.,  47S ;  defcfrence  to  anthonn  ;  , 
|NW!tical  natare  of  hi«  philoMiphT;  !>•  ; 
Kited  idr.a»  of  God ;  infenontv  to  Piato, 
473  ;  hi»  hiphftut  idcia  of  the  aool ;  does 
MA  impK  peivonal  identirt' ;  diriaton  of 
bit  «Titin|r*  ;  the  eaotcnc  onlv  remain  ; ' 
explanation  of  terms  by  Cicero  incor- 
]«ci ;  the  pr(4»abie  distioction,  474 ;  to  ' 
whom  addreaaed ;  extent  of  his  erodi- 
tioa ;  hit  habit  of  induction.  475 ;  pre-  . 
ftra  the  actnal  to  the  ideai ;  «'ant   of 
hiffh  idea]  lOandard  feh  in  bis  philoeo- ! 
pfay ;  denial  of  ideal  cundard  a  depn>  | 
vaxioa  of  aid   to  moral  improvemeoi. ' 
475;  contrast  between  his  philoaophj  | 
and  that  of  Plato ;  inveaiigation  of  eci-  | 
enoe  ;  consequent  on  commencing  «ith 
Ihe  enemal  and  aenaible,  his  method. 
476 ;  the  logic  of;  art  of  reasoning  fullr 
ikreloped  by  btm ;   his  Orvanon ;    the 
Cat^ories ;  his  principle  of  claasiBca-  | 
tion,  477  ;  their  number :  aids  to  srate- 
matic  thooghi ;  of  the    proposition  ;  of 
tbe  srllogism  in  Aaalvtics;  ofargomentt 
ef  probability  ;  tbe  Topics,  47S ;  of  the 
Mvestigation   of   fallacies.  47S;  Mefa- 
phTsics  of;  closely  connected  «'ith  Ic^ic  ; 
titpM  fives    to,  by  hira ;    notices   of, ' 
fband  wherever   natore  of   Divinity  is  ! 
Ascnised ;    title   of  treatises   on,  arbi-  ' 
trarr ;  perception,  ongin  of  knowledge, ; 
47S  ;  science,  the  result  of;  induction  ; 
Mid  investigatioa ;   difference  between  | 
Platonic  and  Anstotelian  theory;  idea  | 
of  matter,  negative ;  twofold,  479 ;  im-  ; 
plies  potentiahtT  ;  fonn,  actuality  ;  mo- 
tKMi,  transition  from  one  to  the  other; 
easse  of  mouoa ;   the  final  cause ;  all 
nature  indicates  design,  480;  the  good 
Uie  end  to  which  it  is  directed  ;  his  ao- 
tioA  of  the  Deity ;  explanation  of  terms 
energy  and  eatelechy ;  Riuer^s  opinion 
•f;  God,  the  great'  First  Cause,  4$0 ; 
tibe  unity  of;   the  goveraing  principle  ; 
the  highest    object  of  contemplation; 
doobtfnl  whether  his  belief  is  theism  or 
pantheism  ;  Physics  of;  changeable  na- 
tare   of  subject;    psychology,   part  of 
iritysiology,  4S1 ;    body   snbserrieat  to 
•ool ;  existence  of  soul  dependent  upon 
it;  definition  of  the  soul,  481 ;  tables  of 
divisioB  of  the  sool,  formed  from  Nico- 
macbean  Ethics ;  seasatioe  and  its  con* 
ly  4S2;  sjateB  of 


deritod  from  theory  of  motion;  tbe 
mundane  system;  the  fonr  elemeati; 
theory  oT  progreasion,  483 ;  ethics  of; 
basts  of  all  sosnd  political  and  moral 
philosophy,  483;  the  Nicomacheaa; 
the  Endemean ;  bow  &r  identical ;  latter 
probably  compiled  by  Eudemus;  the 
great  Ethics,  ontline  of,  Nicomachean ; 
moral  science ;  ssbdivision  of  politics ; 
subdivision  threefold ;  tbe  groundwork 
of  others ;  science  of  indivuloal  good, 
4S4 ;  entirely  practical ;  ilbandatioa  in 
psychological  system;  virtne,  the  lav 
of  human  natare ;  happiness,  the  end  of 
existence,  4»5 ;  both  attainable ;  others 
wise  moral  instruction  useless ;  man,  a 
free  agent,  therefore  responsible ;  virtue 
a  habit ;  diis,  relative,  486 ;  to  internal 
oonstitntion  and  external  circnmstances; 
of  this,  each  man  his  own  jodge ;  this 
science  not  therefore  exact;  of  the 
virtues  or  mean  states;  magnificence; 
the  social  qualities ;  justice,  &6 ;  friend- 
aliip,  the  Greek  love  of;  high  estioution 
of,  in  this  science;  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  virtnes  inseparable  in  existence, 
treated  separately,  487 ;  their  action  on 
each  other;  heroic  virtne  onattainable ; 
its  opposite  brutality  not  found  in  normal 
sute  of  man ;  pleasure,  its  position  in 
other  moral  systems,  488 ;  in  that  of 
Piato  ;  approved  by  Aristotle ;  pleasures 
active;  true  and  iklse  pleasures;  iti 
place  in  morals ;  happiness,  an  energy 
of  tbe  soul ;  contemplation,  the  highest 
kind,  489;  why  so  much  importance 
given  in  system  to  formation  of  moral 
character ;  this  science,  how  connected 
with  politics;  education,  the  moral 
outline  of  the  body  politic;  politics, 
therefore,  necessarily  systematised ; 
Economics  of;  part  of,  science  of  social 
life ;  link  between  the  individnal  and 
the  sute ;  deals  with  domestic  relations; 
alavery,  a  natural  dispensation,  490; 
freedom,  condition  of  Hdlenic  birth; 
domestic  relations,  analogons  to  politi- 
cal ;  treatise  on,  in  two  books  ;  second 
not  genuine,  490;  Polities  of;  definition 
of  a  state,  itt  ot^ects  and  result ;  two 
objects  proposed  in,  491 ;  three  forms 
of  government;  the  degenerate  forms 
of;  timocracy,  definition  of,  491 ;  poli- 
tical right  of  property ;  baaia  of  con- 
stitutions of  Solon  and  Servios  Tnllins; 
tendency  towards  monarchical  institu- 
tions ;  tyranny,  the  result  of  anarchy, 
492 ;  reasons  for  monarchical  bias,  493 ; 
what  constitution  attainable;  arrange- 
ments opposed  to  those  of  Plato ;  lae- 
quality  or  property  desirable,  493 ;  great 
dnty  of  state  edscatioa ;  at  what  age  to 
imeace;  what  to  oonsiat  ia,  494; 
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Rhetoric  of;  complete  cycle  oF  his 
works;  character  of,  as  taught  in  his 
time ;  object,  to  prove  real  use  had 
been  lost  vight  of;  its  systematic  form  ; 
definition  of;  consists  of  three  parts ; 
nersuasion,  the  most  important ;  three- 
fourths  of  treatise  occupied  by,  495; 
three  modes  of;  three  species  of  ai^u- 
mentative  proof  of  the  passions  and 
circumstances  incident  to  different 
periods  of  life ;  the  commonplaces  of 
rhetoric,  496 ;  two  modes  of  argument ; 
of  style ;  of  perspicuity ;  dignity  and 
beauty  not  sacrificed  to ;  of  metaphors ; 
of  sound,  496;  of  art;  of  excess  of 
ornament ;  Whately's  illustration ;  three 
necessities  of  style;  prose  rhyth- 
mical, but  not  metrical ;  laws  of,  recom- 
mended in,  not  perceptible ;  compared 
with  those  of  Quinctilian,  497 ;  style, 
classified  under  two  heads  ;  example  of 
periodic,  Thucydides;  of  the  pictur- 
esque in ;  one  species  only  illustrated 
of  wit ;  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  taste  respecting;  Poetics  of; 
imitative  character  essential  to  poetry  ; 
different  form  of;  different  means  of, 
498 ;  pleasure  derived  from  poetry  two- 
fold ;  history  and  progress  of  poetry ; 
origin  of  comedy  and  tragedy ;  metres 
usmI  in,  499 ;  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic ; 
resemblance  between  tpigedy  and  the 
epic  ;  definition  of  tragedy,  division  of; 
the  plot ;  unitf,  600 ;  the  probable ; 
extent  of;  revolution  and  discovery  in, 
AOO I  tragedy,  divisions  of,  as  to  quan- 
tity; analysis  of,  occupies  main  body 
of  treatise  ;  grammatical  rules  intro- 
duced ;  why  only  a  small  part  devoted 
to  epic,  601 ;  example  of  critical  spirit 
of;  era  of  Oreek  classical  literature  ; 
closes  with ;  materials  collected  by  his 

Eredecessors,  collected  and  arranged  b^ 
im,  602  ;  age  succeeding  that  of  sci- 
ence, 603. 

Arithmetic,  knowledge  of,  in  Homeric 
tge,  113. 

Art,  in  Homeric  age,  113;  developed 
from  poetry,  114 ;  useful ;  of  war,  1 16 ; 
progress  of;  dramatic  representations, 
now  changed  by,  277 ;  when  at  its  per- 
fection in  Athens,  402. 

Asera,  on  mountains  of  Bceotia,  119 ;  cli- 
mate of,  119;  Hesiod  watched  his 
ftther's  fioeks  there,  124. 

AeCe  excludes  the  Apology  and  Crito 
from  works  of  Plato,  437. 

Astronomy,  in  Homeric  age  ;  of  Job,  111 ; 
nse  of,  112;  solar  eclipses  calculated 
by  Thales  ;  calendar  of  Athenians  cor- 
rected by  Solon,  HI ;  of  Thales,  197. 

Athene,  aetions  of,  in  Iliad,  76 ;  in  Odys- 
•ey.  80 ;  her  confidence  in  destiny.  99. 
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Athensus  preserves  titles  of  twenty-six 
comedies  of  Epicharmus,  298  ;  frag- 
ments of  history  of  Ctesias,  355. 

Athenian  citixen,  the  character  of;  habits 
of;  favorable  to  development  of  ora- 
tory, 360  ;  selfishness  of,  362  ;  ophthal- 
mia common  among ;  reference  to,  in 
Knights,  363 ;  how  influenced  by  ora- 
tors, 363;  appreciation  of  oratory  by, 
364;  politics,  amusement  of,  ear  of, 
highly  cultivated,  365;  importance  of 
oratory  to  advancement  of,  366. 

Athenians,  a  Pelasgic  race,  41. 

Athens,  the  home  of  philosophy,  34 ; 
mother  city  of  Smyrna,  55  ;  calendar  of 
corrected  by  Solon ;  Solon  a  native  of, 
177  ;  era  oi  tragedy  and  political  great- 
ness synchronous,  225 ;  neighborhood 
of,  described  in  (Edipus  i'oloneus; 
fidelity  of  description,  293 ;  plague  at, 
description  of,  by  Thucydides,  343 ; 
metropolis  of  Greek  literature;  science 
transferred  from  provinces  to,  398  ; 
centre  of  Greek  national  activity  ;  lite- 
rary superiority  of,  established  before 
Persian  war;  first  prose  literature  of, 
why  historical,  399 ;  nursing  mother  of 
philoeophy,  400  ;  art,  when  at  greatest 
perfection  at ;  example  of  aesthetic  per- 
fection and  moral  pollution,  402 ;  moral 
condition  of,  402. 

Atmosphere,  of  Greece  ;  its  effect  on  reli- 
gion ;  Homer's  manner  of  describing ; 
Cicero's  opinion  of  its  effect  on  Attic 
mind,  47  ;  effect  on  mental  character  of 
inhabitants  of  Bceotia,  119. 

Atonement  for  blood-guilt,  282. 

Aulus  Gellius,  his  history  written  in  time 
of  Nero,  on  authority  of  Pamphila  ; 
gives  ages  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus, 
and  Thucydides  at  commencement  of 
Peloponnesian  war,  324. 

Bacchus,  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Diony- 
sus united  in  worship  of,  222. 

Bacchylides,  lyric  poet ;  profession  heredi- 
tary; nephew  of  Simonides;  born  at 
Ceos;  patronixed  by  Hiero;  rival  of 
Pindar;  his  poetry,  164;  epigram  of, 
164. 

Banqueters,  comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  ob- 
tains second  prixe,  308 ;  directed  against 
neglect  of  physical  training,  309. 

Bapts,  comedy  of  Eupolis ;  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  Aristophanes  in,  306. 

Bards,  the  early,  little  known  of  character; 
their  office  and  position  ;  names  of,  60 ; 
Pieria,  country  of,  51. 

Batrachomyomachia,  cyclic  poem,  93; 
moat  celebrated  of  me  mock  heroic; 
parody  of  Iliad;  irreligious  satire; 
author  an  Athenian,  1 18. 

Bentlejy  his  theory  of  poems  of  Homer, 
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SV^  titf  nntr^nniniaira  rr  <C]lc«nnic:«< 
HDuiiifiK  ^ftimucT  Ommmsnu  iiisfuiiix.9- 
ni|r  •fOT''^  xtuDMidK.  Sf^z  jri^t*  ^spxKbtm 
jgttriliuMit  III  JLTHiiatTiitf  fm^rrN*.  -tH.. 
BiB»  icT  Trmo^^  -tm*^  -iff  J^rvm  ji«|!w»: 
pnUira;  7*u«iic  was  ia.  im  Th&tei;.  li^ : 

^t^'^txum  Mipmi£  jraitz  Svwrt^  ^aqumta 

Sfiiii»t-frnrT:«  "fta  "iinr  -tif^  TtRrrorri  C-^wt 
Lnrnic.  2^:   Tnoin&u.  'inn^nif  inr«i«rit9> 

Ba*fCiL.  ■nnif   7»*««c-^  3ni|r«M»  »s.  lZ*z 
liirun:  i^yimm  z  TOODttf  ir..  T^tunnRfiLt : 

Thfihu.  Cttiiaiw :  JE:.rib&3>  stittAtSKant  <t^z 

«Qimi£  W  AxbranuHt.  !il :  saB&tar  «» 
likw:  -Mf  7^  ^&fnM3Hs.  liZ  z  ^at  v*rc 
«ranoofr  ihe  TbdcipaET  «fr  H«o«i£  {«»«- 


CaAwiH^  tiVi«  T>eihfcT«  i?>bt!bM  aKtraifxiMid 

racter  ^''Tha  T*«trj" ;  ttixsa<af, 

c»at<d;t»,  &fra^  to  ad  sa  Eb^Is  of 

Amt«^!k&Be!»,  310. 
Ca»mukite»,  D.-ASiim«c  worsbip  of,  cumed 

bj  ^bf^m   lato  Greece;  coaaecKaoa  of. 

vitik  Crete,  231. 
CaiHra,  of  fire  tixpe  poet*,  150. 
Cat&]of«e  of  wooen :  peea  of  Hestod ; 

More  exteMive  t^aa  E«crs,  125. 
Cato.  effect  of  phaJoac^T  of  P^ato  apoa. 

453. 
Catalloa,  hit  trasslatioa  of  ode  of  Sappho. 

ChrremoD,  ht«  tiagediea  rather  epic  thao 

dramatic,  S66. 
Character,  coa«Hettcy  io  depictiaf ,  Bece*> 

•arj  to  epic  poetry ;  azioBs  of  Horace 

reapectiB^y  ST. 
Character*,  the  alf^betic;  Semitie  aad 

Greek,  Phsaidaa  aad  SasMritaa,  41. 


€%tr6ecs.  Ea  Hocaeric  a|^,  116. 

C&ft"«&,  nMu%  of;  IB  Greek  theatre,  269- 
2T5:  of  LaBipaacea,  historian,  workf 
pe«lSah£T  coasvlted  bj  Herodotoi ;  com- 
nuci2  aKBx$s  of  Peraiaa  war ;  date  of; 
wilirrs  Becatzoa;  a  chroaicler  rather 
3i&t2  aa  hntortaa,  321. 

Charvtiiadu  the  lavs  of,  writteo  io  rerse, 
ET4:a  Cacutiaa  «fe;  his  legislatioa,  202. 

CbuMivtMj  ihcir  obedieace  im  Homeric  age, 

CialxM.  ••«  of  Screa  Sages,  175;  of 
Sciurta;  airice  to  Hippocrates,  177; 
4«a:a«  t?$L 

C^>iia:>ies.  «ud«ft  Atheoiaa  writer  of  com- 
«tf  r :  dare  of.  aacertaia  ;  amali  remaiaf 
•tfiuf  w«ffks.  303. 

CVv^c-aisr:.  a«r«e  ia,  232;  tragedy  of 
JC«c^5^cfs.  214;  ase  of  eocydema  in, 
2T} :  of  t&Tcte^e,  274 ;  chorases  ia,  279 ; 
hf^Mi^-gaLlt.  the  Uw  of,  how  represeated 
u.2?a. 

ChanSaa.  fctf  trafedies;  excelled  ia  satiric 
dnna,  225. 

CWi^aabec,  setre  iareated  by  Hi|^M»ax ; 
wed  by  wnieri  of  &b!es,  133. 

QMvaS  lyrka,  142  ;  odea ;  to  whom  taaf ; 
vanccses  oC  144. 

CVocealeis.  Se  chtei^  aadieace  personified 
KB  k».  217. 

C^orsft.  the  cjrlsc,  212 ;  priacipal  eleneat 
«>f  Ask  druaa ;  Doriaa,  215 ;  religioaf 
character  of;  coaaectiaf  liak  with  apec- 
taaars.  217 ;  a  poblk  iastroctor,  217 ; 
c^asac^catxva  of,  mtawtic  aot  draaiatic  ; 
ao  ot3ber  actors  ia  lyrical  draaaa,  21S ; 
how  chained  by  Phryaichaa,  224  ;  how 
altered  by  pimgieaa  of  art,  277;  the 
tnr|r^,  Mal^er^s  arraagemeat  of;  pri- 
manr  aad  aecoadary ;  ia  trilogy  of 
Onrates,  27S;  term  loclas  applied  to, 
279. 

€9:?oaa&c,  the  geaera  ia  meaic,  138. 
Chrraothemss,  the  bard,  51  ;  a   Cretan ; 
hymat  to  JkpoUo,  51 ;    soa  of  Cretaa 
pneit.  52. 
Chthoaiaa,  worship,  it*  iaflaeoce  oa  litera- 

tare,  ITS. 
Cacero,  legead  of  Simoaidca  related  by, 
1^ ;  gives  title  of  prophet  to  Epimeai- 

-  des,  179 ;  his  accoaat  of  Thales,  19S ; 
h:s  opiaioa  of  history  of  Thacydides, 
34 1 ;  admiratioa  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato ; 

^  eloqaeace  of  Thacydides  denied  by, 
357  ;  enamerates  those  &moos  for  eio- 
<]aeace,359;  his  paacgyric  oe  Isocrates, 
366 ;  sabjects  coasidered  by,  as  aece»- 
sary  to  orator,  366 ;  criticism  oa  stjie 

'      of  Lrsias,  371 ;  respect  for  Aaaxagoia», 

]     390 ;  eatimatioa  of  prose  of  Plato,  434; 

j     effect  of  philosophy  of  Plato  apaa,  453 ; 

*     error  ia  explaaatioa  of 

I     tie,  47$. 
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Cid,  the  poem  of,  54. 

Cimon,  judge  in  contest  between  ^schylas 
and  Sophocles,  229-242. 

Citbara,  melodies  arranged  to,  by  Ter- 
pander>  140;  instrument  of  Apollo, 
144. 

Cirilization,  progrese  of,  marked  by  Pe- 
lasgi,  40. 

Cleobuiina,  daughter  of  Cleobulus ;  why 
celebrated,  177. 

Cleobulus,  one  of  Seren  Sages,  175 ;  of 
Lindus,  177 ;  professes  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy; his  apophthegms ;  his  daughter, 
177. 

Cleon,  the  demagogue,  held  up  to  odium 
by  Euripides,  in  character  of  Ulysses,  in 
the  Hecuba,  287;  his  fate  compared 
with  that  of  Antigone,  249 ;  attack  on, 
by  Aristophanes,  in  the  Knights,  310  ; 
in  the  Clouds,  311;  his  eloquence,  its 
character  and  abuse,  359  ;  his  fallacies, 
362 ;  method  of  obtaining  rote  of  as- 
sembly, 363. 

Climate,  of  Greece ;  Cicero's  opinion  of 
its  effects  on  the  mind,  47 ;  how  de- 
acribed,  47 ;  of  Bceotia,  effect  of,  119. 

Clinton,  his  date  of  Homer,  56 ;  of  Hesiod, 
122;  refers  law  spoken  of  by  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes,  to  public  orators,  not 
to  actors,  308. 

Clouds,  the,  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  the 
most  important;  attacks  in,  on  Cleon, 
Lamachus  and  Socrates,  311;  latter, 
why  selected  as  representative  of  the 
sophists,  312 ;  calculation  of  age  of 
Xenophon,  348. 

Clytemnestra,  her  character  in  the  Aga- 
memnon ;  in  the  Electra,  234 ;  example 
of  blood-guilt,  283. 

Color,  how  used  in  Homeric  age,  114. 

Colors,  in  music,  six,  139. 

Comedy,  when  it  flourished,  34 ;  earlier 
than  tragedy;  how  connected  with 
worship  of  Dionysus,  214 ;  iuTontion  of, 
claimed  by  Epicharmus,  218 ;  etymolo- 
gy of  word,  219 ;  Greek,  origin  of,  296 ; 
Aristotle's  account  of;  first  assumed 
tangible  form  in  Icaria ;  Susarion ;  lee- 
singers  ;  Horace's  allusion  to,  297 ;  as- 
sumed written  form  in  time  of  Epichar- 
mus, 298  ;  Dorian,  Phormis,  writer  of; 
Dinolochus,  last  writer  of,  298 ;  Attic 
rise  of,  synchronous  with  last  of  Dorian, 
its  writers ;  divisions  of;  limits  of,  arbi- 
trary; characteristic  feature  of;  new 
resembles  the  modern,  299;  the  old, 
only  specimens  of;  unlike  modern  ;  the 
old,  resemblance  to  pantomime ;  attacks 
on  individuals ;  its  groasness ;  political 
criticisms,  literarv;  its  refinements  of 
style,  grossness  of  expression,  300;  em- 
bodied newspaper,  review,  satire,  pam- 
phlet, caricature  of  modem  times }  ii- 


tense  interest  in,  generally  on  right  side, 
301 ;  fostered  by  license  of  democracy  ; 
personality  sometimes  provoked  inter- 
ference of  law,  301 ;  legal  enactments 
respecting;    the  parabasis;   Chionides 

Protagonist  of,  303  ;  his  comedies,  ana- 
/sis  of,  308 ;  the  Banqueters ;  legal  age 
for  poetic  competition ;  mistake  respect- 
ing, 308  ;  personality  of  old,  311 ;  mid- 
dle, example  of,  in  Plutus  of  Aristo- 
phanes, 317;  small  remains  of,  render 
notice  unnecessary  ;  new,  beyond  chro- 
nological limits  of  this  work,  318. 

Commerce,  consequences  of;  introduction 
of,  into  Greece,  128. 

Commi,  odes,  why  so  called,  279. 

Constellations,  which  distinguished  in 
Homeric  age.  111. 

Corax,  founder  of  Sicilian  school  of  oratory, 
358. 

Corinna,  BoBotian  poetess,  120  ;  poetry  of, 
143  ;  friend  and  instructress  of  Pindar, 
166. 

Corinth,  Periander,  tyrant  of,  175. 

Costume,  how  first  introduced  into  dra- 
matic representationi^  223. 

Cowper,  translations  from  Homer  by,  49, 
50,63,70,71,72. 

Cranes,  the,  of  Ibycus,  161. 

Crantor  succeeds  Crates  at  the  Academy, 
464. 

Crates,  comic  writer,  contemporary  with 
Cratinus ;  first  an  actor ;  copies  Epi- 
charmus ;  translation  of  fragment  of,  by 
Cumberland,  306  ;  notice  of,  by  Aristo- 
phanes, translated  by  Mitchell,  307. 

Crates,  philosopher,  succeeds  Polemo  at 
the  Academy,  464. 

Cratinus,  comic  writer,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes;  native  of  Attica,  little 
known  of;  his  love  of  wine;  his  lyrics, 
304;  mention  of,  by  Aristophanes; 
translated  by  Mitchell,  305. 

Cratylus,  teaches  Plato ;  doctrines  of 
Heraclitus,  431. 

Cratylus,  the,  of  Plato,  analysis  of,  462. 

Creed,  religious,  represented  in  its  succes- 
sive changes  by  poets,  228. 

Criticism,  age  of,  in  Greece,  93. 

Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  his  empire,  de- 
stroyed by  Cyrus,  in  time  of  Hipponax, 
135;  course  of  river  Halys  turned  at 
command  of,  176. 

Crotona,  philosophical  school  of,  202. 

Ctesias,  historian ;  fragments  only  of  his 
works  remain  ;  native  of  Cnidus ;  con- 
temporary with  Thucydides ;  physician 
to  Artaxerxes ;  wrote  history  of"^  Assy- 
rian and  Persian  monarchies;  of  little 
value;  exaggerated;  differs  from  Hero- 
dotus, 356;  irreconcilable  with  Scrip- 
ture, 356;  analysis  of  his  work  on 
natoral  history,  by  Photios,  356. 
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C«Bibcriaod,  hii  traasl&tioii  of  fi«gBeBt  of 
CratM,  306. 

C«ituns,  u  Greek  theatre,  269. 

Cjbele,  vorabipped  with  hjmnc,  50. 

Cjdic  poett,  the  imitAtore  of  Homer,  56 ; 
Jooiui,  56 ;  dances,  144 ;  whj  to  called, 
145. 

Cjclops,  PoWphemas,  the,  81 ;  satiric  plaj 
of  Euripides,  translatioB  from,  bj  An- 
stice,  263. 

Cjnic,  the  school,  fbaaded  by  Antisthenes, 
432  ;  doctrines  of,  42S. 

Cynosarges,  name  of  the  school  of  cynic 
philosophers,  463. 

Cyreoaic,  school  of  philosophy,  Aninded 
by  Aristippos,  421 ;  why  so  called,  424 ; 
accoant  of,  424 ;  oarent  of  the  Epica- 
rean  principle  of,  that  all  enjoyment 
lawful;  alluded  to  by  Horace;  illus- 
trated by  saying  of  Aristippus;  corol- 
lary from  relation  to  Socratic  school, 
little  resemblance  to,  424 ;  in  what  to 
be  found  ;  a  superiority  of  ethical  orer 

}>hysical  science  attributed  to  by,  five- 
old  diTision  of  science  adopted  by,  425 ; 
agreed  with  Socrates,  that  pleasure  is 
chief  good  ;  example  of  Ticionsness  of 
system  of;  Ritter^s  obserration  upon, 
426 ;  doctrines  of,  respecting  pain  and 
pleasure,  metaphysics  of,  426 ;  logical 
theory  of,  unknown ;  doctrines  modi- 
fied  in  time  of  Alexander*s  successors, 
427. 

Cyropcdia,  of  Xenophon,  historical  and 
philosophical  romances,  352. 

Cyrus,  struggle  of  Ionian  Greeks  against, 
in  first  period  of  Greek  classical  litera- 
ture, 34. 

Demon,  the,  of  Socrates,  409. 

Dahlman  attributes  much  of  the  confusion 

of  early  Italian  history  to  Hellaaions, 

322;    opinion  of  Artemisia,  Queen  of 

Halicamassus,  323. 
Daroasias,  his  archonship,  epoch  of  Sefen 

Sages,  175. 
Dance,  the  choral ;  its  character,  50. 
Dante,  an  epic  poet,  54. 
Dead,  bodies  of  the,  burnt;  manorialsto, 

in  Homeric  ages,  110. 
Decades,  month  divided  into,  by  Hesiod, 

122. 
Deities,  the  Olympic;    their    characters 

and  offices,  101 ;  analogy  between  them 

and  men,  102 ;  distinct  rrom  men,  104 ; 

presence  of,  realized  by  Greeks,  214. 
Delos,  island  of,  seat  of  worship  of  Apollo, 

146. 
Delphi,  seat  of  worship  of  Apollo,  146; 

oracular  shrine  of,  103,  104. 
Demadet,  his  origin  and  character,  383 ; 

his  death,  884. 
Denigofiiefy  character  of,  tecordiii^  to 


Thucydides,  Isocrates  and  Afistophanes , 
361. 
Demeter,  worshipped  with  hymns,  60; 
worship  of,  at  Faroe  and  Elensis,  gave 
•cope  for  raillery,  132;  ancestors  of 
Archilochus,  priests  of,  133  ;  mysteries 
of,  at  Elensis,  178 ;  etymology  of  word ; 
mother  of  lacchus,  2S^ ;  of  Proeermae, 
222. 
Demetrius  Phalerens,  epoch  of  Seven 
Sages,  175. 

Demosthenes,  how  tbeoric  law  of  Eabnlai 
evaded  by,  277 ;  his  estimate  of  mar- 
riage, 25S ;  how  introduced  in  Knighti 
of  Aristophanes,  311 ;  rhythaa  of  sen- 
tences quoted  by  Longinas,  365 ;  cha- 
racteristics of  his  style  by  Cicero,  373 ; 
bom  at  Peania ;  occupation  of  father ; 
when  bom ;  his  inheritance  wasted ; 
litigation  with  guardians;  its  coase- 
(^nences,  375 ;  his  education ;  constitu- 
tion ;  choregus  assaulted  byMidias,  376; 
his  oration  against  war  with  Persia ;  its 
success ;  attacks  Philip  of  Macedon ; 
pleads  canse  of  Olynthians,  377 ;  csn- 
duct  of,  compared  with  that  of  .Sschines, 
377;  his  Pnilippics;  oration  for  the 
Crown  ;  cause  and  consequence  of;  his 
integrity,  378 ;  lives  in  exile  till  death 
of  Alexander;  returns  to  Athens ;  swal- 
lows  poison ;  described  by  Juvenal,  379 ; 
his  style ;  Cicero*s  opinion  of;  Loagi- 
Bus'  panegyric  on;  his  delivery;  hii 
own,  and  JEschines*  opinion  of  its  im- 
portance ;  his  orations ;  number ;  ex- 
tant; Hyperides,  friendship  for,  383; 
bribes  Demades,  383. 

,  father  of  orator  of  the  same  name, 
his  trade,  375. 

Demns,  the,  personification  of  Athenian 
people  in  Knights  of  ALristophanes ; 
Cleon,  slave  to ;  310. 

— — ,  the,  its  character;  361 ;  flattered 
by  Pericles;  misled  by  fallacies  of 
Cleon ;  how  described  in  Knights  of 
Aristophanes,  362. 

Destiny,  influence  of,  over  gods  and  men ; 
confidence  of  Her4  in,  of  Athene,  of 
Poseidon  ;  Zeus  limited  by,  101 ;  under 
tragedians,  subordinate  to  will  of  God, 
228. 

Dialectic!,  foUowen  of,  Eodidee,  so 
called,  429. 

Dialect  of  Homer,  56. 

Dialects,  of  Greece  numerous,  38 ;  how 
formed  and  perpetuated,  38. 

Dialogue,  Ionic,  element  in  Attic  drama, 
215 ;  bow  connected  with  chorus ;  Arit- 
totle*s  opinion  on  this  point,  219 ;  how 
introduced,  224. 

Diana,  worship  of  Dorian ;  ■aeoeiated  with 
Apollo;  female  personificatioa  of  nme 
idea,  147 ;  hymns  iuag  in  honor  of,  160. 
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Diapason,  in  mariC)  13d,  142. 

Diasceuatte,  the,  91 ;  their  interpolations, 
93. 

Diatonic,  genera  in  musie,  138. 

Dicasts,  their  inflaence;  how  exercised, 
36S. 

Digamma,  power  and  use  of,  44 ;  Person's 
obsenratioB  on,  64. 

Dinarcbas,  last  of  ten  Athenian  orators  ; 
bom  at  Corinth;  resides  at  Athens; 
emplored  in  writing  speeches;  at- 
tached to  Macedonian  cause  ;  amasses 
great  wealth ;  flies  to  Chalcis,  in  EabcBs ; 
returns  through  influence  of  Theophras- 
tus ;  his  orations ;  their  character,  385. 

Dinolochus,  pupil  of  Epicharmus,  a  Sici- 
lian ;  of  his  works,  the  titles  of  a  few 
onlj  remain,  298. 

Dio,  visits  Sicily  with  Plato,  to  remodel 
constitution  of  Syracuse ;  banished  by 
Dionystus  the  Younger,  432. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  attributes  collection  of 
Homer's  poems  to  Solon,  93 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Bias,  177;  on 
lyrical  drama,  218;  his  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  philosophical 
career  of  Socrates,  408 ;  his  life  of  Plato 
of  little  authority,  430;  estimate  of 
literary  labors  of  Aristotle,  279. 

Dioffenes,  native  of  Apol Ionia ;  philosophy 
of  dynamic  school,  386;  resemblance  to 
Anazimenes ;  contemporary  with  Anaz- 

Soras ;  his  physical  theory ;  intellect 
ded  by  him  to  theories  of  Anazimenes 
and  Thales ;  the  soul  of  the  universe  ; 
hts  first  principle,  air ;  last  of  dynamical 
philosophers  of  Ionian  school ;  opinion 
of  bis  style  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  387. 

Diomede,  hero  offifUi  book  of  Iliad,  76. 

Diomus,  a  Sicilian  cowherd  |  inventor  of 
pastoral  poetry,  160. 

Dionysia,  the  rural,  when  celebrated, 275 ; 
the  great;  new  plays  only  performed 
at;  concourse  of  strangers  assembled  at, 
276 ;  representatives  of  allies  meet  at, 
to  pay  tribute,  276 ;  the  rural,  celebrated 
in  Achamians  of  Aristophanes,  310. 

Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  his  estima- 
tion of  logographers,  182. 

Dionysius,  the  elder ;  Aristippus,  flatterer 
and  companion  of,  423;  Plato  visits 
Sicily  in  time  of,  432. 

,  the  younser;  Plato  visits  Sicily 
twice  in  time  of;  banishes  Dio,  432. 

Dionysus,  worshipped  in  hymns,  50;  by 
Orpheus,  51 ;  cnaracter  of  worship ;  the 
Lyconidae,  priests  of,  52;  worship  of, 
allied  to  that  of  Demeter,  132 ;  dithy- 
ramb, ode  in  honor  of,  144 ;  etymology 
of  name,  145;  not  Dorian  deity,  146: 
hii  worship  succeeds  that  of  Apollo  and 
Diana, '147;  represents  fertility  of  the 
earth,  148 ;  effect  of  worship  on  Theban 


poetry,  166;  his  mysteries;  Chthonisn 
deity,  178;  theatre,  a  temple  of,  212; 
comedy,  how  connected  with  worship 
of,  214 ;  legends  of,  the  first  narratives 
introduced  into  chorus,  219;  proverb 
respecting,  220;  character  and  origin 
of  his  worship,  220 ;  god  of  many  names ; 
his  birth-place;  identity  with  Osiris; 
similarity  of  rites  to  those  of  Indian 
Bacchus ;  worship  of;  introduced  from 
Egypt  and  PhoBuicia ;  brought  into 
Greece  from  Canaan,  220 ;  character  of 
worship  in  Thrace,  221 ;  altar  of,  at 
Athens,  268  ;  thymele,  alUr  to,  268 ; 
theatrical  representations  only  given  on 
his  feasts,  275;  temples  of,  why  in 
marshy  localities,  276 ;  comedy,  when 
first  incorporated  with  worship,  276. 

Dioscorides^  his  opinion  of  Homer's  ob- 
ject, 58. 

Dithyramb,  a  choral  song,  144;  its  cha- 
racter, 144;  germ  of  choral  element 
in  Attic  tragedy,  144;  introduced  by 
Arion;  etymology  of  word,  145;  con- 
nection of,  with  Dionysus,  146. 

Donaldson  proves  Herodotus  to  have 
copied  Sophocles,  329. 

Dorian  migrations,  their  effect,  146; 
choral  lyric,  national  and  patriotic,  148  ; 
bucolic  poetry ;  colonies  in  Sicily,  131 ; 
public  tables,  influences  of  poetry  at, 
131 ;  poetrv,  lyric ;  mode  in  music,  139; 
element  of  Attic  drama,  the,  215;  the 
philosophic,  idea  developed  by  Pytha- 
goras, 400. 

Dorians,  mountaineers,  39 ;  Hellenes,  40, 
enemies  of  lonians,  56 ;  attachment  of, 
to  antiquity,  140 ;  lyric  poetry  of,  142 ; 
simplicity  of  character,  religious  belief 
of,  146;  poetry  of,  often  coarse,  148; 
connection  with  Sicilians,  consequences 
of,  160;  opposed  to  tyranny,  210;  in- 
fluence of,  strongest  in  Athens  till  Per- 
sian war,  225. 

Doric  dialect,  its  character,  142. 

Drama,  the,  appears  first  in  time  of  Pisis- 
trstus,  210;  Schlegel's  characteristic 
of,  211 ;  its  true  features  ;  realisation  of, 
by  spectators;  its  religious  character; 
its  great  subject;  the  Christian,  213; 
elements  of,  215;  Semitic  races  have 
none ;  creation  of  Hellenic  mind  ;  not 
entirely  wanting  in  India,  215;  contin- 
uation of  lyric  and  epic  poetry,  215; 
of  Attic  growth,  216;  spectators  repre- 
sented by  chorus  in,  217 ;  lacchic  and 
Dionysiac  worship  united  in,  222 ;  the  At- 
tic, religious  creed  of,  different  from  that 
of  Homer,  228;  tragedies  of  Sophocles, 
perfection  of,  245 ;  the  satiric,  only  ez- 
ample  remaining  of,  the  Cvclops,'263; 
a  national  affair ;  its  splendor ;  ez- 
pentea  of,  how  defirayed }  payment  from 
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apMnttCDTK  why  unl  wh«ia  d^nnmiitdi 
iltvti  bv  P«ncl«»;  «muaitt  of^  «*tx> 
ll«  BcMchv  iTT ;  bow  ai«R<iii  bv  < 
'  «t*  arc  2TT:  «ir«aM»  ta,  J79": ' 
li«r^  4mim«m«nC;  af  aartxm  is  £  it 
tfnt    tiia2«i^«    b«cw««ii     «ia»«.    b«i« , 
tilaaipHi^  XDii  bv  wbom*  :380  ;  baw  dia^ 
WBtMf^  b«ciuB«  usampiovv  £>($ ;  <iacy  af* 
SMkifti^  chtfin  «samplwi  cvonpiiaaii  by 

Its  WpptlllHnv  t!rr« 


C»  diM  tiKfiVTv  <»rvpirallv  la 


abVTv  <»rvpiraliv  la  wmnte^ 


43: 


«Upfiii»«ki  b«  X»  4fk 

KtariiMM*  cihi%  iMiwiituGuia  vf*  buv  aifiKfr- 

KititlMiiMnOTtt.  oHBiiii^  9f  Xrwlxtphuami ;  bq 

Kiix«clwiim»  tb««.  m  G^vvk  tbntt«»  2Ti ; 

StdNmJkvQiiiw  la  JLruiuiJuuK^  mi^  ^4ift«i 

Kifet«sft«m    in    JL^&tmm.  haw   tad   whitn. 
dtaoipvio  41^^;  «i{i^ato^  wfipucticn  at* 

liipt{iC  |ribIu«vOil«  ad  buw  iMiiiM««tii  vttfii 

£tfM..ui  3t«ia  Orsvia,.  {iftiiu«ocrikjJc 

KItMbv  phii<Mopb««  tittuadwii  bf 
pttea«»«  d^T :  tsfoioa  r«iaMti  ;ii  Wtiioif^ 
r«tJt«  t^ :  UucmatM  9^1  «^a6»«i  b«<Sfc« 
«ai«  «k'  X«fKr{PJIiU«is.  d?T  ;  Mriiiwj^  tb«« 
6«tr  «{«tiB<niO»  tH'^  cMtacui«at  wich  tbuiw 
wt'^Sw^f.Ji^:  «K>t<iAMtM.394:<K'EB». 

»Jk_«»  3!W  :  r«»T:tI  «t*  p!uI^MQ^5,  4LH}  ; 
a^iccrui«t«  ot\  rvpnmraAni  bv.  H<cs«> 
f<MM»«  ta  Cntylutf  at'  PUfio-.  4o3< 

•C"^  i4!^ ;  cbarxfivr  <K':   «euoi{Mr«ii  «itfi 

cvvImm  ta^  ^4. 
EI«l|tac  p«>«tnr>  iti  9r^pa«  «t?aMl«fT  ^f 

tfdfiHtftjp  firvm  «p(C :  aAivaoc*  ui  art :  ciM»> 
porcil  vtdl  pcoM  ;  Vtfini  tor  uucripCwo;*, 

EI«BM«ts>  t&««  th«ir  ialit«iic*  ia  looLui 

B&tl«M^j.  19!^.  ^V»  2QI;  ta  tbafi  oc' 

CIcatic  «c^oo^,  iO^^. 
Er««sia>  ia  Attica,  wonbip  ot  Dcactcr, 

ccCcbntcd  at,  ISi. 
Cnaiaiaa  Binrtcft««;  tniA*  ■jaWliiiiT , 

ia:  r^wrirr  »t>ia  hoaar  •f  licihijlC ! 


DoqoiCBcc.  priactpal  characteriitie  of 
Greek  literatare;  of  Homer's  heroes; 
ot*  the  pbiiotpopheffs ;  of  Herodotis, 
Tliacjdiiicay  XcaopkoBy  357 ;  aartiired 
kj  aaecaHticii  of  free  constitatioDs ;  per- 
fretioa  otf  owia^  to  TbacTdides ;  this 
deaicd  br  Ciceio ;  coItiTated  ia  Sicily 
balbre  Greece,  35S ;  tiioce  &moes  for, 
aaoBierated  by  Cicero  ;  died  ia  Greece 
with  Athcaiaa  iadepeadeace,  367 ;  or»- 
tioas  of  DcaMstkcaes,  perieetioa  of, 
374. 

Eaipedoclea.  papO  of  Parmeaides  with 
Zeooy  391 ;  date  of  birth ;  aatiTe  of 
Agrifeataa^  of  hifh  raak;  doctrines, 
Ptthoforeaa,  diaciple  of  Parmeaides; 
esteeoMd  by  Aristotle  the  iaTentor  of 
rheturicy  394;  hia  works  writtea  ia 
verse  ;  biaaie  impatcd  to,  by  Aristotle ; 
Bitttr^  optajoa  respectisy ;  aecoaats  o^ 
partly  &baioas,  3S5 ;  exile,  death,  philo- 
wphy^39dL 

Cacoauam^  orifia  of  word,  169. 

Eaharmoaie  feacra^  ia  masic,  13S. 

Emm^  P(M<*  ^  Heated,  catalofae  of 
jtvrthm  ef  Heroes;  how  coaaectcd 
wtththeTkco^(oaT;  ety^MUo^yof  word, 

Epic,  of  HooMT ;  bat  few  writer*  of,  M ; 
efHesiodr  difereat  from  that  of  Hover; 
the  poetry  of  moaarchical  period,  137. 

EpickinniuK  bis  accoaat  of  Siciliaa  pas- 
bKals,  Ij9  ;  a  Siciliaa ;  daiais  iaveatioa 
ef  cosBedy^  21S ;  of  Cos,  physaciaa  ;  first 
wnoer  of  comedy ;  resades  at  Megan,  in 
Stcxiy.  aad  at  ceart  of  Hiero ;  stsdies 
aader  Pythagoras ;  imiuted  by  Plaatas ; 
skill  ta  cootftractiBf  plot,  297 ;  his  sab> 
iects  my^ological ;  titles  of  comedies 
UMwa  ;  tweaty-su  preserred  by  Athe- 
azas:  called  br  Plato  the  foaader  of 
cooMdy;  his  4eath,  29(S;  copied  by 
Crases,  3IK.. 

Epicareaa  school  of  philoeephy;  offsprisg 
«fCyTeaajic,424. 

Kptgnua,  wht  so  called;  differeace  be- 
tweea  mo^era  aad  aacteat,  129;  oa 
Sopoho,  157;  of  Bacchy!ides,  164;  ea 
Sophocles.,  by  SuMaides ;  by  Staimias, 
145  ;  ajwaymoas  ea  Earipadcs ;  imitated 
Bea  Joasoa,  S5o ;  oa  Artstophaaes.  30^. 

Ephneaikies,  a  Cretaa  sage;  his  skiU  ia 
panlicatioa;  frtead  aad  aemnnt  of 
SoJoa«  174 ;  sacerdoCal  poet,  legead  of, 
179 :  his  works ;  Cicero  calk  kum  pre* 
phec ;  ^ootod  by  St.  Paai,  179. 

Episode,  latermeiLate  tpeecJfces  betwcca 
proiogae  aad  eiode,  so  called,  279. 

EfMoodes,  ia  history  of  HersdeCas,  aot  d>- 
grsiisisai,  3», 

Bpkapk  ea  Archnfice,  1<3;  ea  those 
who  feU  atManthaa,  IC3;  aa  Xschy- 
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Eratosthenefl,  orations  of  Lysias,  against, 
371. 

£retria,  school  of,  how  founded,  422. 

JKristici,  followers  of  Euclides,  so  called, 
429. 

Eriona,  Rhodian  poetess,  friend  ofSappho, 
157  ;  her  workS)  157. 

£ubuiu8,  his  law  respecting  theoric  fund ; 
how  evaded  by  Demosthenes,  277. 

End  id,  bis  definitions  of  harmony,  138. 

Euclides,  early  disciple  of  Socrates,  flies 
to  Megara;  of  Eleatic  school,  429 ;  turn 
of  mind,  dialectic;  founds  school  of 
Megara ;  mode  of  reasoning;  appella- 
tions of  followers ;  works  not  preserved, 
429. 

Eagaromon  of  Cyrene,  cyclic  poet,  125. 

Eugeon,  Samian  historian,  quoted  by  Sui- 
das,  136. 

Eumeus,  his  actions  in  Odyssey,  82. 

Eumelus  of  Corinth;  cyclic  poet,  125; 
Ipric  poet;  his  prosodion  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  150. 

Euraenides,  tragedy  of;  political  opinions 
of  .£schylas,  shown  in,  229 ;  last  of 
Orestean  trilogy,  234  ;  analysis  of,  235; 
political  object  of  primary,  237;  scenery 
in,  269 ;  what  the  orchestra  represented 
in,  274;  choruses  in,  278;  blood-guilt 
exemplified  in,  283;  political  instruc- 
tion ;  how  conveyed  in,  287 ;  ^schylus' 
impartiality  in,  295. 

Eumolpus,  a  bard,  51 ;  a  Tbracian,  51  ; 
mythical  patriarch  of  noble  Athenian 
family ;  high  priest  of  Eleusis,  52. 

Euphemism  of  Greek  poets,  its  conse- 
quences, 289. 

Euphorion,  son  of  ^schylus,  226 ;  success- 
ful in  competition  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  266. 

Eopolis,  comic  writer;  his  wit,  story  of 
his  death ;  antagonist  to  Aristophanes ; 
his  works,  306. 

Euripides,  time  of  his  death.  226  ;  Xeno- 
cles  victorious  over,  226 :  represents 
philosophical  creed  of  Greeks,  228 ;  ob- 
tains prise,  242 ;  contrast  to  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles ;  his  a  new  era  in  literary 
Uste,  253;  birth  and  parentage,  253; 
education ;  early  devotion  to  tragic 
Muse ;  his  character ;  philosophy,  254 ; 
political  opinions;  Athenaeus*  unjust 
•tigma  on ;  introduces  new  element  of 
interest  into  drama,  255 ;  domestic  his- 
tory uncertain  ;  driven  from  Athens ; 
seeks  asylum  in  Macedon ;  his  death, 
255 ;  epigram  to  ;  characteristics  of  his 
style ;  nis  love  for  speculative  philoso- 
phy, 256 ;  poetry  of,  appreciated  by  Si- 
cilians, 257;  common-place  view  of  hu- 
man nature ;  bis  heroes ;  low  moral  po- 
sition of  women  in  works  of,  257;  esti- 
mate of,  by  Arittophanee ;  Aristotle  no-^ 


tices  his  polished  wit ;  the  prologues  of, 
Aristophanes'  attack  on,  259 ;  deficiency 
in  artistic  skill ;  gods,  how  used  by  him, 
260 ;  his  politics ;  attacks  on  dema- 
gogues, 261 ;  hostility  to  Dorians ;  fond- 
ness for  disputation  ;  sweetness  of  lyrics, 
261 ;  choruses  not  essential  to  his  trage- 
dies, 262 ;  list  of  his  works ;  Cyclops, 
only  example  of  satiric  drama,  263; 
translations  from,  263 ;  cotemporaries 
of,  264  ;  nephew  of  same  name  a  tragic 
poet,  266 ;  use  of  eccyclema  in  plays  of, 
274;  his  descriptive  truthfulness,  294; 
attacked  in  Thesmophoriazuss  and 
Frogs  of  Aristophanes;  ruined  by  his 
own  sophistry,  315. 

Eusebius,  his  date  of  Siroonides,  130. 

Exode,  last  speech  in  play,  when  so  called, 
279. 

Fables,  choliambic  metre  used  by  writers 
of;  not  indigenous  in  Greece ;  resemble 
parabolic  symbolisms  of  Orientals;  of 
^sop,  many  Eastern;  of  Greece,  tradi- 
tionally Libyan,  135 ;  the  oldest  by  He- 
siod  ;  written  by  Archilocbus  and  Stesi- 
chorus ;  attributed  to  ^sop,  135. 

Fate,  see  Destiny. 

Female  sex,  position  of,  in  Homeric  age, 
108. 

Festivals  of  Greeks,  how  employed,  65. 

Fire,  original  element  in  philosophy  of 
Heraclitus,  201. 

Flute,  music  for,  said  to  have  been  invent- 
ed by  Olympus,  141  ;  what  lyrics  sui^ 
to ;  the  instrument  of  Dionysus,  144 ; 
the  Grecian,  its  character,  167. 

Funeral-song,  49  ;  of  Achilles,  50. 

Frogs,  Aristophanes,  in  comedy  of,  con- 
tinues attack  commenced  in,  Thesmo- 
pboriazusae;  analysis  of,  315;  distin- 
guished by  beauty  of  chorad  odes, 
315. 

Furies,  the  executors  of  vengeance,  even 
upon  godf,  103. 

Gaisford,  fragments  of  Solon  preserved  by, 

134. 
Gemelli,  his  ideas  of  scenery  in  Greek 

theatres,  269. 
Genera,  in  music,  138. 
Geographical  knowledge,  in  Homeric  age , 

1 12  ;  extent  of;  accuracy  of  Homer's  ; 

examples  of,  112. 
Geography,  considered  by  Herodotus,  es- 
sential to  history,  the  earliest,  that  of 

Herodotus,  332. 
German  language,  the  facility  of  compo- ' 

sition  in,  231. 
German,  character  of,  resembling  that  of 

BcBOtian,  121. 
Germany,  physical   resemblance   of,   to 

Boeotity  121. 
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Giffbcd,  tnadatioi  from  JaTeaal  ob  d«ftth 
of  DeiiKMtbciies,  379. 

GaoMJc  poetry,  whj  m  called,  135 ;  Solon 
agsomtc  poety  130. 

Gods,  battle  of,  in  Homer,  compared  with 
war  of  Titan*  in  Hesiod,  121. 

Gorffiaa,  his  saving  respectiaf  Persians  of 
JEachjlas,  230 ;  of  Leoatiam,  establish- 
ed first  school  of  rhetoric  at  Athens, 
analysis,  rhetorical  rhythm,  his  paptis ; 
eitant  works  of,  rhetorical  exercises, 
358 ;  Empedocles,  teacher  of,  character 
of  his  oratory ;  lover  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  specimen  of  sophistic  teaching  in 
essay  of,  406 ;  of  Plato,  why  admired  by 
Cicero,  357. 

GoTemment  of  Greece  in  Homeric  age, 
105. 

Grammar  of  Greek  langnnge,  its  chanc- 
ier, 36;  normal,  of  attraction,  rather 
than  government,  37;  its  effect  on 
bearer ;  on  metre  and  rhythm  ;  on  quan- 
tity, 3S. 

Grammarians,  the  Alexandrian,  consider 
Theogony  of  Hesiod  genuine;  collect 
works  of  poets  of  epic  cycle,  125;  their 
canon  of  lyric  poets,  150 ;  their  canon  of 
tragic  poeu,  265 ;  technical  divisions  of 
parabasis,  302. 

Grapes  of  Palestine,  account  of,  221. 

Greece,  physical  changes  in,  2f^ ;  appear- 
ance of,  '2S9  ;  its  chief  beauty  the  sea ; 
its  atmosphere ;  had  no  nationality  till 
Persian  war,  321 ;  accurately  described 
«by  Herodotus,  326 ;  literature  of,  Hero- 
dotus deeply  imbued  with,  329 ;  elo- 
quence characteristic  of,  357. 

Greeks  distinguished  for  mental  energy : 
assisted  in  development  by  structure  of 
language,  36 ;  religious  feeliqga  of,  75  ; 
early  religion  monotheism,  100;  early 
government  monarchy,  with  defined 
privileges,  105  ;  no  national  /osfi,  182 ; 
no  chronicles  or  historic  records,  319. 

Gregory  laid  foundations  of  modem  mu- 
sical science,  139. 

Hades,  Odysseus  descends  into ;  descrip- 
tion of,  SI ;  second  descent,  interpola- 
tion, S6. 

Harmony  not  known  to  Greeks :  Euclid's 
definition  of,  13S ;  basis  of  Pythagorean 
system  of  philosophy,  205 ;  how  affect- 
ing senses  and  intellect,  206. 

Hebrew  alphabet,  origin  of,  42 ;  compared 
with  Greek ;  transition  from  Semitic  to 
Greek  forms,  42. 

Hecatsus,  his  works  excepted  from  those 
of  logograpbera,  1S2 ;  of  Miletus,  183 ; 
known  through  Herodotus ;  his  history  ; 
character  suited  for  historian  and  geo- 
grapher, 184 ;  work  genealogical ;  his 
boa«ttd  descent;  credoli^,  184;  oup 


of  Aristagoras,   constructed    by;  kis 
Ionic  purer  than  that  of  Herodotus,  185. 

Hector,  actions  of,  in  Hind,  77. 

Hecuba,  tranalation  from  tbe,  by  Anstioe, 
339 ;  consistency  in  character  of,  89. 

Hedelin,  his  theory  of  Hind  and  Odyssey, 
61. 

Heeren,  his  geography  of  Herodotus,  332. 

Helen,  consistency  in  character  of,  89; 
attack  on,  by  Stestchoma,  158. 

Hellanicu*,  contemporary  with  Herodo- 
tus ;  of  3fitylene;  chronology  incorrect, 
322 ;  confusion  in  eariy  Italian  history 
attributed  to,  322. 

Hellenes,  migrate  into  Crreece ;  an  Ionian 
race,  39 ;  warlike  and  conquering,  of 
same  origin  as  Pelasgi,  40 ;  Dorians,  41. 

Hellenic  language,  its  affinity  to  Persian, 
39. 

Hellenica,  great  historical  work  of  Xeno- 
phon  ;  continues  the  history  of  Thucy- 
dides  to  battle  of  Mantinea,  352. 

Hephcstus,  fall  of,  123;  actions  in  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  79. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephesns,difficaltyof  his  style, 
200 ;  fragments  of  works  preserved  by 
Schleiermacher ;  Aristotle's  account  of; 
his  character,  200;  distinctive  feature 
of  his  philosophy,  201 ;  his  doctrines, 
how  represented  in  Cratylos,  of  Plato, 
463. 

Hercules  Furens,  use  of  eccydema  in  play 
of,  274. 

Here,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  77. 

Hermogenes,  represents  Eleatic  school  in 
Cratylus  of  Plato,  463. 

Hero-worship,  first  appeara  in  Hesiod, 
104 ;  Greek  mind  addicted  to,  284. 

Herodorus,  of  Heraclea,  historian,  works, 
mythological,  322. 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  Pelaagi,  38, 40, 
41,  100;  of  hymns  of  Glen;  era  of 
Homer,  57 ;  rejects  minor  poems  attri- 
buted to  Homer,  59 ;  attributes  forma* 
tion  of  Grecian  mythology  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  101 ;  his  date  of  Hesiod,  122; 
his  style,  19KS ;  story  of  iBaop,  as  told 
by,  136 ;  legend  of  Arion,  150 ;  account 
of  HecatKus,  derives  Pelasgian  history 
from  him,  ridicules  his  want  of  physical 
knowledge,  184;  relates  that  Phere- 
cydes  first  wrote  on  parchment;  asserts 
worehip  of  Dionysus  to  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  220; 
differe  from  JEscnylus  in  account  of  ei- 
ploits  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles, 
5^ ;  his  truthfulness,  294 ;  narratives, 
romantic,  295 ;  &ther  of  history,  322 ; 
struggle  of  Greeks  for  liberty  ;  origin  of 
his  history;  first  to  write  history  pro- 

Bsriy ;  onng  chronology  and  gec^raphy ; 
omer  of  history,  called  no  by  M'dJJer, 
S23 ;  Snidaa*  authority,  lor  luography ; 
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born  at  HaJicarnaisas;  his  family;  en- 
joYB  peace  in  youfli  ander  Pertians ;  time 
of  birth  doabtful,  324 ;  date  of  Aulus 
Gelliaa,  324;  admiration  for  Homer  and 
Hesiod  ;  information,  how  collected  ; 
his  careful  observation  ;  travels,  exten- 
sive; time  and  cost  of  history,  324; 
coarse  of  travel  uncertain  ;  place  where 
history  written  uncertain,  according 
to  Suidas,  Lucian,  Pliny ;  travels  esti- 
mated from  examination  of  history,  324 ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  iEgean,  Lydia, 
Tyre,  and  the  Holy  Land;  column  of 
Sesostris ;  Jerusalem  ;  Mesopotamia, 
Babylon  ;  Nineveh ;  Ecbatana ;  Media, 
325;  Susa;  Msgna  Grscia;  Egypt; 
Elephantine  ;  Arabia ;  Cyrene ;  Thrace  ; 
Scythia;  the  Euxine;  Greece,  accu- 
rately described  by,  326 ;  story  of  Lu- 
cian accredited ;  probably  recited  tri- 
umphs of  Greece  over  Persia  at  Olympic 
festival ;  object  of  his  history ;  love  for 
free  institutions,  327 ;  authority  of,  es- 
tablished by  modern  researches-;  Plu- 
tarch's accusation  against;  episodes 
Erobably  related  ;  this  does  not  prevent 
is  history  from  having  been  written 
late  in  life,  327  ;  probability  that  history 
was  written  in  Magna  Grscia ;  passages 
to  prove;  early  residence  at  Halicar- 
nassus ;  residence  at  Samos ;  hence 
Ionian  dialect,  and  attachment  to 
Athens ;  friendship  with  Sophocles ; 
return  to  Halicarnassus ;  resides  at 
Athens ;  migrates  to  Thurii ;  ignorance 
of  western  geography  ;  deeply  imbued 
with  poetic  literature  of  Greece,  329 ; 
adopts  thoughts  and  phraseology  of  So- 
phocles ;  Greek  proverbial  sayings  scat- 
tered through  works  of,  329;  poetic 
talent  of,  330 ;  his  history ;  an  epic  ; 
language  of;  subject  of;  episodes  in, 
330 ;  books  of,  names  of  Muses  attached 
to,  330 ;  method  pursued  by,  in  history, 
330;  authority  of,  as  historian;  not 
philosophical ;  no  theory  to  defend ;  his 
truthfulness;  groundwork  easily  sepa- 
rated from  embellishment ;  candid  tem- 
per of;  no  bitterness  against  Persians  ; 
exaggeration  not  wilful,  331  ;  descrip- 
tion unostentatious ;  does  not  conceal 
medizing  of  Greeks ;  style  simple ; 
Aristotle's  loose  style  of;  his  narratives, 
332;  religious  belief  of;  examples  of 
geography  of;  by  whom  fully  treated  of; 
no  system,  332;  accounts  earliest  on 
record ;  knowledge  of  nearly  equal  to 
Ptolemy ;  in  some  things  surpassing 
Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  accuracy  established 
by  modern  discovery ;  theory  of  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water,  333;  iffno- 
.  ranee  of  natoral  phenomena ;  that  of  his 
age,  336 ;  compared  with  Thucydides, 


346;  with  Homer,  347;  with  Ctesias, 
365. 

Hesiod,  esteemed  by  Herodotus  one  of  the 
framers  of  Greek  mythology;  Thirl- 
wall's  opinion  respecting  his  philosophy, 
101  ;  Furies  described  by,  103 ;  dawn 
of  hero-worship  appears  in  his  works, 
104  ;  poetry  of,  119  ;  founder  of  a  new 
school ;  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Bceotia,  119;  view  of  human 
life ;  poetry,  didactic,  instructive  in  com- 
merce ;  in  agriculture ;  his  principles  of 
latter  still  observed  in  BoBOtia;  epic, 
how  different  from  Homer's;  depend- 
ence on  the  gods ;  moral  truth  conveyed 
in  his  works ;  age  of;  Herodotus'  esti- 
mate; Sir  I.  Newton's,  122;  Clinton's; 
later  than  Homer;  difference  in  lan- 
guage ;  views  of  fiiture  state  better  de» 
fined  ;  divides  month  into  decadti  ;  imi- 
tates Homer,  123;  amplifies  Homer, 
example  from  Milton,  123;  watches 
father's  flock  at  foot  of  Mount  Helicon  ; 
inspired  by  Muses ;  gains  prize  at  Chal- 
cis;  conduct  of,  to  his  brother;  lives  of, 
bibulous;  a  Boeotian  poet,  124;  Works 
and  Days,  only  disputed  poem  of;  its 
character;  genuineness  of,  disputed  ;  its 
character;  catalogue  of  Heroes,  connects 
it  with  Eoeae ;  that  poem  ;  its  character ; 
Shield  of  Heracles ;  poems  of,  the  oldest 
specimens  of  the  gnomic  literature  of 
Greece,  125;  the  oldest  fable  his,  135; 
Stesichorus,  called  son  of,  158. 

Heyne  supports  French  theory  respecting 
poems  or  Homer,  61 ;  hypothesis  of,  re- 
specting, 67. 

Hierarchies,  how  favorable  to  preserva- 
tion of  historical  records,  320. 

Hiero,  tyrant  of  Svracuse,  patron  of  8i- 
monides,  163 ;  of  Bscchylides,  164 ;  of 
Pindar,  168. 

Hipparchus,  patron  of  Simonides,  162. 

Hippias,  sophist,  native  of  Elis,  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  359 ;  his  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  genius,  403 ;  his  pretensions, 
405. 

Hippocles,  Thracian,  Pindar's  tenth  ode 
in  honor  of,  167. 

Hippolytus,  use  of  eccyclema  in  play  of, 
274. 

Hipponax,  Ephesian  iambic  poet ;  bitter- 
ness of;  flourished  in  time  of  Croesus  ; 
inventor  of  choliambic  metre,  134. 

Historians,  the  Greek,  their  truthfulness, 
294 ;  information  derived  by,  from 
Egyptian  priests,  320. 

History  deficient  in  early  Greece ;  nmie 
prior  to  Herodotus ;  contrast  to  Jewish, 
Egyptian,  and  Oriental  records,  182 ; 
cultivated  by  Semitic  nations,  319 ;  no 
elements  for,  among  early  Greeks,  320 ; 
monarchies  and  hierarchies  favorable  to; 


iieuuiito  oC  890:  tnditiooal«  bT  wtram 
writleii,  3£]  ;  Herodotus,  f&iberof,  323; 
the,  of  Berodottiit ;  ori^n  of,  323 ;  nt- 
lenali  for,  bow  ooUeded  ;  as  efnc,  330 ; 
the,  of  Tborydides ;  phiioaophic&l,  336 ; 
vftloe  o<^  336  ;  ei^htb  book  attriboted  to 
ini  'dmngbter  by  wiiDe,  to  Xeoopbon  bt 
fvdierB,  33S :  a  compiete  work ;  aobjec! 
«if;  fjpi»o6e%  in,  not  di^reMJoxis;  chro- 
aolofrical  amngexDeDt  of,  339 ;  speecbet 
a,  bow  to  be  uoderttood,  341 ;  strie 
of;  tnnbfuJneM  and  deacriptire  power 
of,  343;  Xeoopbon,  tbe  Hellenics, 
cbancter  of;  Btyle  of;  tbe  Ajiabuis 
nore  interesting ;  ertends  tbat  of  Tbocv- 
didet  to  battle  of  Mantineia,  352 :  Ci'e- 
■ias  ;  Awm&n  and  Peruan,  its  cbarac- 
ter,  35& 

BoUiea,   bis    translation    of  epitaph    on 
Ajcbedice  bT  Simon  ides,  163. 

Honer,  compared  with  Hesiod ;  tbe  father 
of  tragedj,  121 ;  earlier  than  Hesiod, 
I2S ;  proofk,  123 ;  his  idei  of  creation, 
124 ;  religions  creed  of,  different  from 
ttiat  of  tragedians,  227 ;  represents  po- 
pular creed  of  Greeks,  22b ;  pc»ems  of 
earliest  Grecian  literature  ;  birth-place  | 
of,  nncertain  ;  Miiller'*s  opinion  of  tra- 
dition respecting,  55 ;  epithets  of:  Ionian 
eceoery  faithfullT  described  by;  his 
rererence  for  Ionian  mythologr,  56 ; 
avoids  allusion  to  Dorian  conqoest ; 
dialect  of;  era  of,  56—64  ;  lives  or,  56  ; 
etrmologj  of  name ;  name  when  first 
prea ;  marriage  ;  death ;  sons  of,  57  ; 
elegr;  poems  of;  their  object;  poritr 
of ;  legend  of;  how  far  troe ;  origin  of 
poems,  59 ;  personality  of,  asserted ; 
minor  poems  rejected,  59;  differences 
in  poems  of,  &,  60 ;  Ueyne  adopu 
French  theory  respecting,  61*;  Bentley*s 
opinion ;  Wood  donbts  their  haring 
been  written  ;  opinion  of  Wolf,  62  ;  evi- 
denoe  of  Josepbos ;  internal  evidence, 
62 ;  lays  collected  by  Pisistratos,  62-63  ; 
Nitzach,  63 ;  Porsoa^s  obserrations  re- 
specting Qse  of  digamma,  64 ;  decision 
OS  internal  evidence,  64-66;  person- 
ality not  affected  by  poems  not  having 
been  written,  64 ;  unity  of  design  best 
evidence;  denied  by  Wolf, 66;  histori- 
cal evideace  of,  no  value  against  inter- 
■al ;  this  seen  by  Lachmann  ;  his  en- 
deavors to  disprove  unity,  6S;  three 
points  necessary  to  establish  unity  in, 
69;  verse  of,  tui  generis;  not  redoced 
by  rule  but  ear,  70 ;  the  similes,  charac- 
ter of;  variety  of  images  in,  70;  exam- 
ples, 71 ;  dramatic  power  of;  not  sub- 
jective, 72 ;  high  moral  principle  pervad- 
ii^;  not  work  of  school;  Odyssey  as 
vaifom  as  Iliad,  73;  difference  fa#- 
tween;   Homer  older  when  whttee; 


■nfaiimitj  equal,  74;  BMra]  same,  74; 
■setrical  cksrarter,  diseimilarity  aotsaP 
ficient  to  disprove  ideetity,  75;  unity 
of  plan,  75 ;  comparisoe  of  plot ;  Iliad; 
tbe  aigameut  o<^  76  ;  probable  origin  of 
bis  poems,  91 ;  probable  date  of,  92; 
BM  written  :  collected  by  Soloq  ;  agaia 
by  PisMtratiDS,  93;  Wolffs  judgment 
upon,  96 ;  is  tbe  story  of,  fabulous  T  96; 
BtoTT  based  on  tradttioos  of  JEoUe  set- 
tlement in  Troad,  97  ;  what  portioas  of, 
historical,  9S ;  trust  reposed  in  him  as 
historian  by  Thocydideu  nod  Strabo,  99 ; 
esteemed  by  Herodotus  one  of  framera 
of  Grecian  mythology ;  cbaracter  of  his 
mnbolc»gy,  101 ;  reprobates  human  sac- 
nfioes,  103;  hymns  and  minor  poemi 
attributed  to ;  their  oumber ;  epigram, 
117;  undoubtedly  norioes;  not  i^mit- 
ted  as  fen  nine  by  AJexaodrian  gramma* 
nans ;  words  in,  not  found  iu  Iliad  or 
Odyssey ;  geographical  incongruities, 
US;  Proemia;  tbe  Batracbomyouia- 
chia;  Margites;  cbaracter  of;  wbea 
written,  118;  his  love  of  tbe  beautiful 
in  nature,  2S9  ;  his  accuracy,  291 ;  used 
as  an  aig^umeat  against ;  personality  of, 


Homeric  age,  time  of  Jewish  monarchy, 
99;  esteemed  patriarchal,  100;  inter- 
mediate between  barbarism  and  refine- 
ment ;  simplicity  of;  commerce  and 
science,  100 ;  parallelism  not  exact ; 
religion  of,  101 ;  human  sacrifices  re- 
probated by  Homer,  temples  not  com- 
mon, 103  ;  sacrifices  in  open  air ;  king's 
priests;  priests  attached  to  localities; 
hero-worship  not  existing ;  first  appears 
in  Hesiod,  104 ;  seers  and  oracles  ;  au- 
guric  dreams,  influence  of;  the  future 
state,  104, 105 ;  government  in  ;  monar- 
chy hereditary;  authority  from  Zeus, 
105 ;  council ;  popular  assembly ;  Thucy- 
dides*  account  of  these  monarchies,  lOo ; 
sceptres,  no  crowns;  no  female  sove- 
reigns ;  constitutional  rights;  compensa- 
tion for  murder;  capital  punishment, 
stoning;  hospitality  sacred,  106;  do- 
mestic manners  of;  ^aracter  of ;  cen- 
sure of  Horace  undeserved  ;  banquets 
not  intemperate,  107 ;  the  libation  ;  war, 
how  carried  on,  107;  horrors  of,  de- 
scribed by  Priam  and  wife  of  Meleager ; 
exemplified  by  language  of  warriors;  in- 
secure state  of  society;  piracy,  manners 
of,  compared  with  those  of  middle  ages, 
lOS ;  love,  how  influenced  by  Chnstian- 
ity;  position  of  female  sex,  109;  re- 
spect shown  to ;  offices  of;  rirtue  and 
accomplishments  of,  110 ;  honsehoAd, 
Bumeroes ;  polygamy  not  existing  among 
Greeks  bet  at  Troy,  children  submissive 
to  paresti ;  ■mrriaget,  110 ;  the  heio ; 
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old  age ;  death  ;  Aineral ;  science  io  its 
infancy ;  astronomy,  compared  with  that 
of  Job,  113 ;  use  of;  geographical 
knowledge  in,  112;  accuracy  of,  112; 
musical  knowledge ;  diseases  sent  by 
gods  incurable ;  wounds  by  men  cura- 
ble; surgical  knowledge  and  practice. 
Its  simplicity,  113;  arithmetical  know- 
ledge in;  decimals  unknown;  art  in, 
flourishing,  capacity  oflonian  race  for ; 
Homeric  poems,  evidence  of;  oratory, 
114;  musical  science  in;  the  harp; 
flute  ;  harmony  ;  statuary  not  practised 
in  ;  statues  wrought  in  metal ;  painting, 
no  traces  of;  color,  how  used,  114; 
conceptions  of,  not  realizable  even  by 
modern  art ;  eiamples  of  art  in  poems, 
1 19 ;  useful  arts  of,  agriculture ;  work- 
ing in  metals ;  fishing  ;  tools  ;  writing 
not  unknown;  art  of  war  in,  115;  con- 
stitution of  army;  officers;  chariots; 
the  battle-cry ;  military  service  compul- 
sory; cities  fortified,  116;  ships,  cha- 
racter of;  society  in;  miied  state  of, 
116. 

Homeric  spirit  of  three  great  Greek  trage- 
dians, 227. 

Homeric  lays  orally  handed  down,  64,  92. 

HoroeridflB  of  Chios,  65. 

Horace,  his  praises  of  Mimnermus  and 
Callimachus,  127 ;  opinion  of  iambic 
metre,  133;  imitates  Archiiochus,  134; 
takes  AlcflBus  for  his  model,  152  ;  his 
criticism  on  Pindar,  170  ;  his  estimation 
of  dramatic  chorus,  217 ;  quotation  from, 
illustrative  of  descriptive  powers  of 
^schylus ;  quotation  from,  respecting 
number  of  actors  in  scene,  280 ;  duty  of 
making  drama  instructive,  recognized 
by,  286;  examples  of,  286 ;  allusion  to 
strolling  players  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Pisos,  297  ;  asserts  that  Plautus  imitated 
Epicharmus,  297  ;  opinion  of  poetic  in- 
spiration from  wine,  304;  quotation 
from,  347;  allusion  to  doctrines  of  Aris- 
tippus,  424. 

Hyias,  see  Sinus. 

Hymeneal  song,  the,  49. 

Hymns,  first  poems,  47 ;  first  literature  of 
Greece;  to  the  Sun-God;  burden  of, 
48 ;  when  used  in  private  life,  49 ; 
called  Proemia,  93;  the  Homeric,  117  ; 
the  Orphic,  178. 

Hyperbolus,  his  eloquence ;  abuse  of,  359. 

Hyperborean,  Abaris  an ;  import  of  epi- 
thet, 180. 

Hype  rides,  style  of,  how  characterized  by 
Cicero,  372 ;  little  known  of;  friend  of 
Demosthenes ;  pupil  of  Plato  and  Iso- 
crates,  381 ;  his  wit;  opponent  of  Philip; 
his  integrity ;  flies  from  Athens,  382  ; 
killed  at  .£gina;  his  orations;  Loogi- 
Bas'  opinion  of  his  ityle,  382. 


Hyporcheme,  a  choral  song,  144;  its 
character,  144. 

lacchus,  son  of  Demeter,  222;  proces- 
sions and  revelry  in  honor  of;  worship 
of,  how  united  to  that  of  Dionysus,  illus- 
tration from  chorus  in  the  Antigone, 
222. 

ladmon  emancipates  ^sop,  136. 

Iambic  poetry,  origin  of,  121  ;  invented  by 
Archiiochus,  132;  connected  with  wor- 
ship of  Demeter,  132 ;  peculiarly  Ion- 
ian, 133 ;  of  Sappho, 156. 

Ibycus,  of  Rhegiura,  lyric  poet,  epithet  of; 
legend  of,  160. 

Iliad,  legends  of,  iBoIian,  56  ;  stem  moral 
lesson  contained  in,58|  difference  fW>m 
Odyssey ;  similarity  in,  perceived  by 
Longinus,  59 ;  argument  of;,  wrath  of 
Achilles,  76;  shown  in  two  ways,  84; 
Achilles,  hero  of;  unity  of  plan  in,  84; 
funeral  of  Hector,  why  inserted  in,  85 ; 
interpolations  in,  difficult  to  detect,  84 ; 
what  may  be  so  considered,  95. 

India,  philosophy  of,  how  connected  with 
that  of  Greece,  the  Brachmans  of,  191 ; 
dramatic  performances  from  earlier  pe- 
riod, 216. 

Indo-European  race,  languages  of,  copi- 
ousness of;  power  of  inflezion,  power 
of  accommodation  to  thought  and  feel- 
ing, 35  ;  their  effect  on  Greeks,  36* 

Indo-Germanic  races,  taste  for  dramatic 
literature  in,  215. 

Inheritance,  Athenian  law  of;  subject  of 
orations  of  Isaeus,  373. 

Inscriptions,  why  elegiac  metre  used  for, 
128. 

Interpolations  of  Diasceuasts,  not  easily 
detected  ;  grounds  for  decision  respect- 
ing, 93 ;  what  may  be  so  esteemed  in 
Iliad,  94 ;  in  Odyssey,  95. 

Intervals  in  music,  tee  Genera,  138. 

Ion,  tragic  poet,  native  of  Chios,  264 ; 
history  of,  lyric  and  fabulous,  what  ex- 
tant of;  epithet  of  Longinus,  one  of  the 
canonical  tragic  poets,  265. 

Ionia,  scenery  of  described  by  Homer,  55; 
parent  of  dynamical  philosophy,  4()0. 

Ionian  Greeks,  struggle  of,  against  Cvrus, 
34;   time  of  their  subjugation,  inhabit* 
sea-coast ;  character  of,  39 ;  sheepskins, 
when  used   for  writing  by,  62 ;  their 
capacity  for  art,  113. 

lophon,  son  of  Sophocles,  makes  accusa- 
tion against  his  father,  244 ;  obtains  tra- 
gic wreath,  266. 

Iranian  race,  its  origin  and  progress,  35 ; 
influence  on  language  and  literature  of 
Greece,  85. 

Itcus,  little  known  of;  son  of  Diagoras, 
373 ;  birthplace  uncertain ;  hia  tutors  ; 
•tyle ;  maater  of  Demosthenes ;  charge 
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Ibr  tHtkn ;  hu  ontiont ;  their  cbano- 
ter,  S73. 

Uands,  the  Happj,  described  by  Homer ; 
bj  Hesod,  123. 

iHDeiiiac,  one  of  the  fonndeni  of  Smjrrma, 
57. 

laeentee,  his  cbaraeter  of  popular  dema- 
gogne,  361;  hit  compoflitione  ;  Cicero's 
opinion  of,  366,  372  ;  founder  of  moot 
wwririiing  scbool  of  rhetoric ;  his  po* 
pils ;  style,  372  ;  nstive  of  Athens ;  son 
of  Theodoras ;  first  school  at  Chios ; 
Issos  pnpil  of;  death,  373  ;  not  tutor  of 
Demosthenes,  376 ;  Hjperides,  popil  of, 
381 ;  his  contest  with  Aristotle,  467. 

Ithaca,  scene  of  part  of  Ckljssej,  80 ;  how 
dunged  in  appearance,  1 12. 

Jewa,  tiieir  earij  historical  writings,  319. 

Jeby  his  astronomical  knowledge  com- 
pared with  tiiat  of  Homeric  age.  111. 

Joinon,  Ben,  his  imitation  of  epigram  of 
Eoripides,  256. 

Josephns,  his  statenent  respecting  poems 
of  Homer,  62. 

Kaight,  Paine,  fevives  Aeory  of  separa- 
tors, 60. 

Kaiffats  of  Aristophanes ;  attack  on  Oeon  ; 
Callistrains  afraid  to  act  in ;  Aristo- 
phanes sQpports  principal  character ; 
analysis  of,  310. 

Xoppa,  the  letter,  how  compoanded  ;  how 
recognizable  after  disose,  44. 

Lacedemon,  the  Hollow,  80. 

Lnchmann,  most  sagacioas  of  modem 
critics;  endeavors  to  disprove  unity  of 
Homer's  poems^  his  opinion  that  the 
Hiad  is  made  up  of  eighteen  lays,  68. 

Lamachns,  how  represented  in  Acharniaas, 
310;  in  tbe  Clouds,  311. 

Language,  its  connection  with  literature ; 
two  great  divisions  of;  comparison  of, 
with  sculpture;  the  Greek,  its  origin, 
harmony,  variety,  and  fitness  for  poetry, 
■uited  to  oral  transmission,  36 ;  address- 
ed to  the  ear ;  its  grammar,  37  ;  result 
of  regular  plan,  38 ;  how  affected  by 
physical  character  of  the  country ;  origin 

•  ot,  38  ;  &cility  of  composition  in,  231 ; 
the  Pelaagic,  its  character  and  affinities, 
SB;  tbe  Latin,  resembles  Greek  in 
eariiest  phase,  39 ;  Hellenic,  its  intro- 
dactioa  into  Greece,  39 ;  amalgamation 
with  Pelasgic ;  the  Cerman,  &cility  of 
composition  compared  with  Greek,  231. 

Laagaages,  of  ancient  Europe,  the  origin 
of;  rocabularv  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture of;  alphabet  of,  and  means  of  com- 
mitting them  to  writing,  35 ;  the  daasi- 
eal,  varied  inflenoa  d,  ia  aaase  aad 
•oaad;  philosophic  eractnaai  of;  Jfiil- 


ler's  oemparisoa  of,  with  the  moderif 
96 ;  their  relatiTe  adaptatioa  to  poetrr, 
36.  '     I 

writtea  in   verse ;    applicadoa  ef  |  i 
word  v^KK  to,  174 ;  against  license  ef 
comic  poets,  301 ;  limitiag  ages  of  pahlic 
orators,  308. 

Lays,  Homeric;  poeais  compiled  from, 
61. 

Leake,  Cd.,  fiads  Honser  a  topographical 
gaide,  292. 

Lee-aiagers,  why  so  called,  297. 

Leaaa,  Dioaysiac  fiastival  o£,  whea  etAt- 
brated,  276 ;  place,  why  ao  callad,  276. 

Lesbian  poets,  character  of  their  lyrics, 
143. 

Lesches  of  Lesboa,  cyclic  poet,  125. 

Letters,  transitioa  from  Semitic  to  Greek, 
42 ;  Uie  Greek,  Doaaldsoa's  theory  of; 
diffiedties  re^>ecting  it,  45;  at  first 
sixteen;  how  long  that  anmber  ased, 
45. 

Leocadiaa  promontory,  the ;  leap  of  Sap- 
pho from  ;  origin  of  legend,  156. 

Linus,  hjrmns  to,  their  character,  48; 
when  sung,  48 ;  hyam  of,  song  in  Egypt* 
49 ;  similar  traditions  to  those  of,  iB. 

Literature,  daasicd,  its  era,  33;  two 
divisions  of  Grecian ;  connection  of  laa- 
guage  with;  its  character;  origin  of; 
▼ehiclea  for,  amongst  ancient  Greeks ; 
poetry,  eariiest  spedes  of,  46;  none 
before  Homer ;  of  nMnarchical  age ;  of 
fi«e  institatJOBS,  127;  its  change  frcnn 
poetry  to  prose,  172 ;  causes  of;  how 
affected  by  pditical  changes,  173  ;  in- 
fluence ofCfathoaian  worship  upon,  178 ; 
offspring  of  l<mian  mind,  180;  prose, 
how  wrought  out  of  poetry,  181 ;  philo- 
sophy similar  in  origin  to,  193 ;  resem- 
blance of,  to  national  character ;  differ- 
ent kinds  of^  194;  aatioad,  established 
in  time  of  Pisistratus,  309;  synchronoot 
with  appearance  of  drama,  210 ;  iti 
origin,  215;  not  Semitic,  216;  Greek, 
truthfulness,  essence  of,  294 ;  eloquence, 
characteristic  of,  357 ;  daasical  era  of, 
closes  with  Aristotle,  501. 

Liturgies,  the  theatricd,  277. 

Litotes,  graauaaticd  figure  ;  its  common 
ese,  indicates  truthfdness  of  Greek 
mind,  295. 

Lochos,  term  applied  to  chores  by  iEschy- 
lus,  279. 

Logograpbers,  their  work,  181  ;  bow 
esteemed;  works  of,  not  historical, 
181. 

Longinos,  opinion  of  ndty  of  Iliad  aad 
Odyssey,  59 ;  his  opanioa  of  loa,  266; 
etample  for  rhythm  of  Demosthenes, 
365 ;  panegyric  oa  Deaiostheaes,  379 ; 
<^iaioa  of  style  of  Hyperides,  3R2. 

Love,  its  character  ia  Hoawrie  age ;  how 
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I  by  Christiuiity,  108 ;  first 
d  u  principal  element  of  drama 
des,266. 

»  for  death  of  Epicharmas, 
account  of  longevity  of  Phe- 
181  s  states  history  of  Herodo- 
e  been  written  at  Halicaraas- 

oble  Athenian y  son  of  Lyco- 
lopil  of  Plato  snd  Isocrates, 
Demosthenes  |  his  talents  and 
anecdote  of,  told  by  Plutarch, 
pven  to ;  his  oratioBS,  their 
,  8o4* 

,  mode  in  music,  139. 
7,  peculiarly  I>orian,  133 ;  its 
,  137 ;    relations  to  reliffion 
to  life,  143 ;  schools  of,  bow 
bed  $    reliffious   ceremonials, 

vpon ;  influence  of  Asia  on 
Solians ;  characteristic  of  so- 
14S;    the  outpouring  of  the 

the  Lesbians ;  the  choral,  to 
igj  how  accompanied ;  differ- 
oly  144 ;  their  character,  144 ; 
trians,  148;  poets,  the,  160; 
Uezandrian  grammarians,  160. 
ma,  mimetic   not   dramatic, 

of  Cephaius ;  natiTO  of  Syra> 
M  with  Herodotus  to  Thurii ; 
isias ;  democratic,  370 ;  exiled 
rli,  returns  to  Athens ;  exiled 
Trrants ;  lifes  at  Megara;  re- 
kthens ;  his  orations,  number 

II  but  one  written  for  clients ; 
acter,  371;  the  ancients'  ad- 
*f  S  effect  of  intercourse  with 
I  upon,  371  ;  style,  how  eha- 

by  Cicero,  372. 
•f  Aristophanes,  has  no  para- 
;  coarsest  of  Athttiiaa  come- 

ompletes  destruction  of  liber- 

Teece,  34;    Euripides  takes 

S66. 

imic    writer;    mentioned    in 

if  Aristophanes,  303;    small 

r  his  wriUngs,  304. 

r  Linus. 

I  domestic,  of  Homeric  age, 

Hf  how  tried,  283 ;  laws  re- 

1  Homeric  age,  283. 

clic  poem,  93 ;  mock  heroic ; 

atire,  118. 

I  of  astronomy  to,  112. 

I  Homeric  age,  110;  C 


lides,  132 ;  his  date  for  Charon  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  321;  date  of  birth  of  Xenophon, 
348 ;  of  Parmenides,  390. 

Mechanical  theory  of  Ionian  philosophy, 
its  supporters,  197. 

Medicine,  not  practised  in  Homeric  age, 
113. 

Megarian  school  of  philosophy,  founded 
by  End  ides,  429. 

Melcsigenes,  epithet  of  Homer,  66. 

Melissus,  an  Ionian  ;  nati? e  of  Samos ; 
opinions  derived  from  works  of  Eleatic 
school  ;  defeats  Pericles  in  naval  en- 
gagement ;  his  only  work ;  its  title  ; 
sentiments  similar  to  those  of  Xeno- 
phanes ;  reasoning  vague ;  his  philoso- 
phy, 393 ;  system,  negative ;  physical 
theories  nearly  coincide  with  those  of 
Eleatic  school,  394. 

Memorabilia,  of  Xenophon  ;  afford  Tiew 
of  practical  side  of  Socratic  philosophy, 
363 ;  more  accurate  than  that  of  Plato, 
363. 

Memory,  power  of,  in  Greeks,  noticed  by 
Plutarch ;  in  Calmucks,  66. 

Menaechmi,  comedy  of  Plautus,  said  bj 
Horace  to  have  been  copied  from  Epi- 
charmus,  297. 

Menander,  pupil  of  Theophrastos,  his  wit 
and  wisdom;  small  remains  of  his 
works ;  reflected  by  Lucian ;  furnished 
materials  for  Terence,  602. 

Menelans,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  76;  in 
Odyssey,  80;  consistency  in  character 
of,  88. 

Metre,  how  influenced  by  grammar,  38 ; 
aid  to  memory,  46;  change  from  the 
epic ;  difference  between  epic  and  ele- 
giac ;  how  originated ;  comparison  with 
heroic ;  advance  in  art  of,  128 ;  iambic, 
the  characteristic  of  rapidity ;  elements 
of  Attic  drama  contained  in ;  etymology 
of  word,  133. 

Milton,  an  epic  poet,  64 ;  want  of  unity 
in  works  of,  60;  quotations  from,  123. 

Mimnermus,  elegiac  poet,  praised  by 
Horace,  127 ;  date  of;  effect  of  poliu- 
cal  sute  of  Ionia  upon,  ISO ;  contrast 
to  Anacreon,  161. 

Minstrels,  sa  Bards. 

Mitchell,  translations  fkouk  Aristophanes, 
303,  306,  307,  362. 

Mnemosyne,  Muses,  why  called  daoghters 
of,  66.  * 

Modes  in  music,  139;  the  Dorian  the 
oldest;  resembled  national  character; 
MUUer's  opinion  of,  140;  Lydian  and 
Phrygian  introduced  by  JEofians  from 
Lesbos; gave  refinement  to  Greek  music, 
139 ;  Pindar's  odes  arranged  aeooiding 
to,  171. 

Monarchy,  fkvoraUe  to  preienratloB  of 
historical  records,  320. 
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Monks,  of  middle  ages,  historians  of  their 
own  times,  320. 

Monodies,  odes  sung  by  dramatis  persona 
only,  279. 

Monotheism  early  religion  of  Greece,  100. 

MtiJler,  his  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  36 ;  opinions  of 
poetry  of  Phocyiides,  132;  doubts  re- 
specting genuineness  of  fragments  of 
Callinas  preserved  by  Stobaeus,  129; 
attributes  origin  of  Dorisn  religions 
music  and  poetry  to  Crete,  144 ;  asser- 
tion respecting  worship  of  Apollo,  146; 
fragment  of  Pberecydes  quoted  by,  189 ; 
his  arrangement  of  characters  in  tragic 
drama,  280 ;  his  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  tragedies  of  Sophocles ;  his 
arrangement  of  dramatic  chorus,  illus- 
trated from  Eumenides  and  Oresteian 
trilogy,280;  terms  Herodotus  the  Homer 
of  history,  323. 

Mare,  Colonel,  his  observations  on  Lycian 
sculptures  in  Mycens,  52. 

Mussus,  a  bard,  61 ;  a  Thracian,  51  ;  son 
of  Orpheus  ;  migrates  to  Athens ;  typi- 
cal connection  of  name,  52. 

Muses,  names  of  the  nine,  given  to  books 
of  Herodotus,  330 ;  Philemon's  vision 
of,  502. 

Masic,  knowledge  of,  in  Homeric  age ;  in- 
struments of;  harmony  in,  114 ;  changed 
to  suit  change  in  poetry,  128;  theory 
of,  among  ancient  Greeks,  137 ;  subject 
obscure;  different  from  modern,  139; 
introduced  into  philosophy,  204;  be- 
comes more  important  in  Greek  theatre, 
274;  of  Christian  church,  how  changed 
with  progress  of  art,  278. 

Mysteries,  the,  178. 

Mythology  in  Greece,  its  connection  with 
local  scenery,  47  ;  its  influence  on  phi- 
losophy, 189;  why  chosen  in  subjects 
of  Greek  tragedies,  284 ;  its  national 
character,  284. 

Narrative,  extemporaneous,  when  intro- 
daced  into  chorus;  drama  originated 
fi-om;  originally  consisted  of  legends 
of  Dionysus;  recited  by  satyrs,  219. 

Necyia,  descent  into  Hades;  second  in 
Odyssey,  interpolated,  86. 

Nestor,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  77 ;  and  Odys- 
sey, 80;  consistency  in  character  of,  88. 

Newton,  Sir  I.,  his  date  of  Hesiod,  122. 

Nicias,  how  introduced  in  Knights  of  Aris- 
tophanes, 311 :  obtains  informal  vote  of 
ecclesia;  fear  of  its  fickleness,  363. 

Niebahr,  his  geography  of  Herodotus, 
332. 

Nile,  the  river,  rising  of;  how  marked  by 
the  Egyptians,  49 ;  mentioned  by  He- 
siod ;  called  .^yptos  by  Homer,  123. 

Nineveh)  aculptarM  of^  historioal>  319. 


Nitzsch,  his  opinion  on  mytholc^  of 
Homer,  60;  opposes  Wolf,  63;  sop- 
ported  by  Ritschl,  64. 

Nome,  a  choral  song,  144 ;  its  character, 
144. 

Notation,  musical;  invented  by  Terpaoder, 
140. 

Number,  its  influence  on  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  204 ;  Ritter*s  error  respect- 
ing, 205. 

O,  the  letter,  long  when  introduced,  a 
double  letter,  44. 

(Economics  of  Xenophon ;  Socrates  in- 
troduced in ;  treatise  on  domestic  ma- 
nagement, 354. 

Odes,  of  Sappho;  of  Anacreon,  161 ;  the 
epinician,  of  Pindar,  168;  tragic,  how 
divided  and  sung,  361. 

Odysseus,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  77  ;  Odys- 
sey, 79. 

Odyssey,  moral  lesson  contained  in,  58; 
conclusion  of  Iliad,  59  ;  differs  in  lan- 
guage and  mythology  from  ;  as  uniform 
as,  73 ;  evident  from  language  that  it 
has  the  same  author ;  difference  from, 
observable ;  Homer  older  when  writ- 
ten, 74 ;  beauty  of  its  character,  74 ; 
moral  of;  metre  of,  74  ;  theory  of  Lon- 
ginus,  respecting;  plot  more  intricate 
than  in  Iliad,  75 ;  argument  of,  79 ; 
unity  of  plot;  complexity  of;  digres- 
sions in,  85  ;  conclusion  of,  why  neces- 
sary; second  Necyia  interpolated,  86; 
interpolations  in,  what  may  be  so  con- 
sidered, 95. 

CEdipus,  character  of;  not  beyond  reali- 
zation, 246;  Coloneus,  the  date  of, 
24ij ;  scenery  of  Coloneus,  described 
in,  269 ;  use  of  eccyclema  in,  274  ; 
Coloneus,  description  of  neighborhood 
of  Athens  in  ;  accuracy  of,  293. 

Olen,  a  bard,  51 ;  hymns  of,  to  Apollo  at 
Delos;  a  Lycian,  51  ;  a  Hyperborean  ; 
typifies  foreign  origin  of  worship  of 
Apollo,  52. 

Olympiads,  calculation  by,  first  adopted 
by  Timaeus,  340. 

Olympus,  a  Phrygian  ;  story  of,  mythical, 
said  to  have  invented  flute  music,  at- 
tached to  worship  of  Cybele,  141. 

Opera,  the  modern,  compared  with  Greek 
tragedy,  281. 

Orations,  written  as  rhetorical  exercises, 
and  by  one  man  for  ase  of  another, 
366. 

Orators,  the  ten  public ;  law  relating  to 
age  of,  308 ;  the  Athenian  philosophers, 
the  rivals  of,  359  ;  their  audience,  364 ; 
care  in  composition,  366 ;  knowledge 
necessary  for,  366 ;  not  prod  need  by 
the  oligarchy  of  Sparta,  367 ;  the  first 
ofy  who    composed   written   orations; 
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earliest  speeches  of,  extant,  368 ;  cha- 
racteristics of  Demosthenes,  the  great- 
est of,  374 ;  Dinarchus,  last  of,  3&. 

Oratory,  cultirated  in  Homeric  age,  113  ; 
abased  during  Peloponnesian  war,  359  ; 
Athens,  the  field  for,  360 ;  life  of  Athe- 
nian citizen,  fayorable  to  derelopment 
of,  360 ;  importance  of,  to  Athenians, 
366;  flourished  under  democracy  at 
Athens,  367. 

Orchestra  in  Gre^k  theatre,  hotr  deco- 
rated, 274 ;  what  it  represented  in  the 
Eumenides,  274  ;  in  the  Suppliants ;  in 
the  Agamemnon,  276. 

Orchomenian  inscription,  mentioning  dra- 
matic performances,  218. 

Orestcian  trilogy,  Miiller's  arrangement  of 
chorus  in,  279  ;  of  characters,  280. 

Orestes,  legend  of,  subject  of  trilogy  of 
.^schylus,  234 ;  legend  of,  relating  to 
feast  of  Anthesteria,  276  ;  blood-guilt 
exemplified  in  character  of,  283> 

Orpheus,  a  bard,  61 ;  his  hymns  to 
Apollo ;  a  Thracian  ;  power  of  his  lyre, 
61  ;  celebrates  worship  of  Dionysus 
Zagreus;  character  of  literature  attri- 
buted to,  62 ;  killed  by  bacchanals, 
222. 

Ovid,  epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  156. 

Pean,  the  earliest  choral  ode ;  to  whom 
sang ;  name  otherwise  applied  ;  sung 
by  Achaeans;  of  Phrygian  origin,  144. 

Painting,  not  known  in  Homeric  age,  114. 

Palestine,  the  grapes  of,  221. 

Palilia,  festiyals  in  honor  of  Diana,  160. 

Pallas,  in  the  Eumenides,  representative 
of  mercy,  236. 

Panathenaic  festival,  restored  by  Pisistra- 
tus,  210. 

Pantheism,  200;  theological  creed  of 
Ionian  school,  201. 

Panyasis,  epic  poet,  uncle  of  Herodotas, 
put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  328. 

parabasis,  almost  universal,  bat  not  es- 
sential ;  its  character ;  origin  ;  divisions ; 
unconnected  with  subject  of  comedy, 
302  ;  incongruity  of,  not  perceived  by 
Athenians,  302.  • 

Paris,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  76 ;  consistency 
in  character  of,  88. 

Parmenides,  different  accoanti  respecting, 
390 ;  native  of  Elea ;  most  celebrated 
philosopher  of  that  school;  pupil  of 
Xenophanes;  birth  of;  his  laws;  his 
poem;  his  philosophy,  391;  its  divi- 
sions ;  his  view  of  human  nature  ;  Zeno, 
disciple  of;  Empedocles,  discipll  of; 
Aristotle's  account  of,  390. 

Parode,  the  first  ode  in  a  lyric  composi- 
tion, 361. 

Paroa,  worship  of  Demeter  at;  iambic 
?erM  conaectad  with,  132, 


Parthenia,  a  choral  song,  144 ;  character 
of,  144. 

Passow,  his  date  for  Charon  of  Lampsa- 
cus,  321. 

Pastoral  poetry,  159 ;  its  origin  ;  the  ear- 
liest Sicilian,  160. 

Patroclus,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  78. 

Paul,  St.,  Epimenides  quoted  by,  179. 

Pausanias,  his  account  of  death  of  Tha- 
cydides,  338. 

Peace,  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes ;  ob- 
ject, same  as  Acharnians  ;  analysis  of, 
314. 

Pelasgi,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Greece ; 
affinity  of  language  to  Sanscrit  and 
Latin,  38;  little  known  of;  mark  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  Europe  and 
Asia ;  Herodotus'  account  of;  inhabit 
all  Hellas ;  builders  settle  in  Lemnos ; 
of  same  origin  as  Hellenes,  40 ;  gods 
of,  had  no  name,  100. 

Pelasgians,  the  Tyrrhenian,  Pythagoraa* 
descent  from,  249. 

Penelope,  sctions  of,  in  Odyssey,  80 ; 
character  of,  89. 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  176 ;  his  character ;  the 
friend  and  patron  of  wise  men,  176. 

Pericles,  his  opinion  of  Sophocles,  308  $ 
policy  of,  commended  by  Thucydides, 
340 ;    celebrated    by   Cicero   for  elo- 

3uence,  369 ;  his  flattery  of  Demos ; 
efeated  by  Melissos,  393 ;  by  assem- 
bling all  from  Attica,  in  Athens,  gave 
Socrates  opportunity  to  teach,  408  ; 
his  son  Socrates,  hope  of,  how  frat- 
trated,410. 

Peripatetic  school,  founded  by  Aristotle, 
422 ;  wh^  so  called,  468. 

Perrault,  his  theory  respecting  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  61. 

Pers«e,  use  of  thymele,  in  tragedy  of,  274. 

Persian  war,  its  effect  on  poetry,  165. 

Persians,  the  tragedy  of;  earliest  in 
iBschylus  ;  second  in  trilogy  ;  subject 
of,  232. 

Phsedo,  the,  of  Plato;  conversations  of 
Socrates  on  immortality  of  soul  em- 
bodied in,  413. 

Pherecydes,  sacerdotal  poet  of  Scyros, 
178 ;  his  philosophy,  Pythagorean,  179  ; 
wrote  on  parchment,  188;  first  treated 
of  philosophy  in  prose  ;  account  of,  by 
Herodotus  and  Aristotle ;  fragment  of, 
quoted  by  MUller,  189  ;  of  Leros ;  his- 
torian ;  resides  at  Athens ;  his  longe* 
vity ;  history,  traditional,  321. 

Philammon,  a  Delphian  bard,  61  ;  hymne 
to  Apollo,  61 ;  son  of  Apollo,  62. 

Philemon,  comic  poet,  602  ;  vision  of  de- 
parture of  the  Mases,  602. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon ;  his  contest 
with   Athens;  opposition   of  Demos- 
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thenea  to,  376  ;  treachery  of  ^schines 
in  favor  of,  377 ;  friendship  for  Aris- 
totle ;  its  consequences,  467. 

Phillips,  Ambrose,  translation  of  ode  of 
Sappho,  154, 155. 

Philoctetes,  tragedy  of  Sophocles  ;  cha- 
racter of,  247 ;  date  of,  248 ;  scenery 
in,  269. 

Philosophers  of  Ionian  school ;  snccestion 
and  relation  of,  arbitrary,  198. 

Philosophy,  Athens,  the  home  of,  34 ; 
Ionian  school  of,  founded  by  Thales ; 
its  two  systems  ;  its  professors,  197  ;  of 
Thales,  197 ;  Anaiimander,  198 ;  An- 
aximenes,  199  ;  influence  of  elements 
in,  199;  of  Heraclitus,  200;  of  Pytha- 
goras in  Magna  Grecia,  201 ;  school  of, 
at  Crotona,  202 ;  at  Elea,  207 ;  the 
Greek  origin,  not  external,  186;  three 
influences  exciting  to  development  of, 
187 ;  origin  of,  traced,  187 ;  of  Phere- 
cydes,  188 ;  influence  of  mythology 
upon,  189 ;  moral,  first  traceable  in 
apophthegms  of  sages,  189 ;  system 
necessary  to,  190;  not  traceable  till 
Thales,  190;  oriental  origin  of  Greek, 
by  whom  insisted  on,  191 ;  nature  of 
resemblance,  historical  connection  not 
necessary,  191 ;  not  partially  derived 
from  Eastern,  192;  Oriental,  doctrines 
of,  when  introduced  into  Greece,  193  ; 
resemblance  in  origin  of,  to  literature, 
193;  progress  of  schools ;  contrast  be- 
tween Ionian  and  Dorian,  194 ;  supe- 
riority of  Ionian,  195 ;  of  Eleatic  school 
negative,  208 ;  flourished  later  than 
literature  ;  its  infancy  ;  matured  by  So- 
crates, 386 ;  natural,  of  the  Greeks, 
worthless,  397 ;  progression,  the  law 
of,  398 ;  moral  and  mental,  of  the 
Greeks,  of  unchangeable  value ; 
schools  of,  dynamical  and  mechanical ; 
review  of,  400;  sophistical,  the  rise  of, 
401 ;  academic,  422  ;  Cyrenaic,  424  ; 
Cynic,  427  ;  Peripatetic,  468. 

Pbocylides  of  Miletus,  elegiac  poet,  132  ; 
distich  of;  paraphrased  by  Porson, 
132. 

Phoenicia,  letters  brought  by  Cadmus 
from ;  its  early  connection  with  Greece ; 
worship  of  Dionysus  introduced  to 
Greece  from ;  commerce  of  the  East 
flowed  through,  220. 

Pbosnicians,  the  tragedy  of  Phrynicus 
omitted  by  Suidas,  224. 

Phoanician  names  prevalent  in  Bceotia, 
120. 

Phormis,  contemporary  with  Epicharmus ; 
native  of  Arcadia  ;  resides  at  Syracose ; 
first  OSes  costume  for  actors ;  titles  of 
works  still  extant,  principally  mytho- 
logical, 298. 

Pholius,  the  Byzaotuiei  preeerrM  analysis 


of  Natural  History  of  India  and  Oriental 
History  of  Ctesias,  356. 

Phrygian,  the  mode  in  mosic,  139. 

Phrynicus,  changes  made  by,  in  chorus, 
224 ;  eflect  of  his  tragedy;  enumeration 
of  works  by  Suidas;  the  Pbceniciani 
omitted ;  his  talent ;  introducer  of  fe- 
male characters,  224 ;  quotation  from, 
245. 

Picture-writing,  how  merged  in  alphabetic, 
41,63. 

Pieria,  where  situated  ;  country  of  the 
bards,  51. 

Pierians,  settlement  of,  on  Mount  Heli- 
con, 51 ;  Xerxes  finds  their  fortresses 
in  Thrace,  51. 

Pindar,  Boeotian  poet,  15H>;  asserts  per- 
sonality of  Homer,  59 ;  represents 
priestly  creed,  287;  compared  with 
Simonides,  163 ;  contemporary  with 
^schylus,  schools  diflferent ;  the  last 
of  Dorian  lyric  poets,  165;  political 
state  of  Greece  in  time  of;  bom  at 
Cynoscephaln ;  origin  of  his  poetry, 
165 ;  father,  a  flute-player,  167 ;  con- 
sul for  Athens  at  Thebes,  167 ;  patron- 
ized by  Hiero;  his  character  and 
poetry ;  the  epinician  odes  of,  168 ; 
Corinna*s  advice  to,  169;  religions 
character  of,  170 ;  criticism  of  Horace 
upon  his  metres,  170 ;  furnish  guide  to 
classification  of  modes;  arrangement 
of  his  odes  arbitrary,  171. 

Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippocrates,  177  ;  ty- 
rant of  Athens;  national  literature 
established  in  time  of,  209 ;  his  cha- 
racter and  government ;  leader  of  anti- 
aristocratic  party ;  restorer  of  Panathe- 
naic  festival ;  collector  of  poems  of 
Homer ;  fostered  Attic  drama,  210 ; 
eloquence  of,  celebrated  by  Cicero, 
369. 

Pittacus,  example  of  scolia  by,  148;  one 
of  Seven  Sages,  174;  of  Mityleae, 
176;  his  character;  his  apophthegm; 
his  works,  176. 

Plague,  at  Athens,  comedy  of  Banqueters, 
how  relating  to,  309. 

Pliny  notices  magnitude  of  grapes  of 
Palestine,  221 ;  says  history  of  Hero«> 
dotus  written  at  Thurii,  325. 

Plato,  asserts  personality  of  Homer,  69 ; 
calls  Archilochtts  wisest  of  poets,  133 ; 
notices  ^sop,  135;  his  list  of  Seven 
Sages,  175;  account  of  Eleatic  doc- 
trines, 207;  terms  Epicharmns  and 
Homer,  first  founders  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  298 ;  his  account  of  Socrates ; 
deficiency  in,  supplied  by  Xenophon ; 
identity  of  sentiment  with  Socrates, 
353;  his  Socrates,  an  ideal  character, 
854;  eloqneace  of,  357;  Hyperidea, 
pupil  of,  381 ;  Lycorgnii  pupil  o^  9M ; 
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his  accoont  of  Parmenides,  390  ;  bis 
opinion  of  sophists,  406 ;  bis  style  and 
method  compared  with  those  of  Aris- 
totle, 470 ;  his  Phaedo,  Socrates*  con- 
versation on  immortality  of  soul  em- 
bodied in,  413;  his  view  of  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  416 ;  founds  academic 
achool,  422 ;  information  respecting 
his  life,  not  trustworthy;  birth-place 
uncertain;  descent  illustrious;  real 
name  ;  why  so  called  ;  legends  of  early 
taste  for  poetry;  pupil  of  Cratylus; 
disciple  or  Socrates;  resemblance  of 
his  philosophy  to  the  Oriental ;  his 
travels ;  military  service  ;  retires  to 
Megara  on  death  of  Socrates;  visits 
Sicily ;    witnesses  eruption   of  Etna ; 

Sives  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  aca- 
emy;  second  voyage  to  Sicily  with 
Dio ;  returns  to  Athens  ;  third  voyage  to 
Sicily ;  object  of,  unsuccessful,  432 ; 
his  ffeath  ;  epigram  on,  by  Speusippus ; 
not  altogether  indebted  to  Socrates  for 
his  philosophy ;  became  acquainted 
with  that  of  Pythagoras  in  Italy;  avoids 
extremes  of  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools ; 
combines  the  labors  of  his  predecessors ; 
observations  of  Schleiermacher  on  pre- 
vailing errors  respecting  his  dialogues, 
433;  idea  that  there  is  no  system  in 
bis  philosophy ;  his  system,  the  de- 
velopment of  one  idea ;  keystone  of 
his  creed ;  all  spiritual  essence  the 
same  ;  idea  prevalent,  that  his  private 
teaching  explained  his  dialogues  might 
have  been  expected,  433;  analogy 
from  Christian  tradition;  no  historical 
authority  for ;  testimony  of  Aristotle 
negative  but  satisfactory  ;  philosophy  of 
first  attempt  to  systematize  previous 
discoveries  followed  by  Aristotle  in 
this,  434 ;  his  comprehensive  view  of 
ancient  philosophy ;  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  style ;  Cicero's  opinion  of,  435  ; 
the  Aristophanic  comedy;  his  model 
for;  follows  Socrates  in  use  of  dia- 
logue ;  Schlegel's  observation  on  those 
of;  dramatic  character  of;  exaggerated 
by  Aristophanes  and  Jhrasylus  ;  dia- 
logues, opinion  that  they  were  parta  of 
one  system  ;  works  of,  difficulty  attend- 
ing arrangement>of ;  spurious  writings ; 
those  extant  contain  materials  for  ana- 
lysis of  his  system ;  those  not  consi- 
•idered  genuine  by  Socher,  Aste,  and 
Schleiermacher,  437;  attempt  to  ar- 
range in  chronological  order ;  this  only 
to  be  determined  by  internal  evidence ; 
principles  of;  revised  by  him,  437; 
taslimoBj  of  Dion^sias  to  the  fact ;  his 
latest  works  exhibit  lets  imaginative 
power ;  in  daciaioa  of  cbronologioal 
order,  0fidenc«  of  intolioctatl  pro- 
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gress  most  important,  488 ;  this  not 
mere  development  of  Socratic  philo- 
sophy;  arrangement  of  Schleiermacher 
most  probable ;  arranged  in  three 
classes,  438 ;  Politics  of;  arrangements 
opposed  by  Aristotle,  493 ;  his  idea  of 
philosophy  generally ;  of  unity ;  its 
results;  definition  of  science,  441 ;  dis- 
tinction between  wisdom  and  philoso- 
phy; learning  the  representative  of 
wisdom,  object  of,  441  ;  duty  of  man, 
according  to;  similarity  to  Christian 
doctrine ;  his  consciousness  of  imper- 
fection in,  442 ;  practical  nature  of; 
threefold  division  of;  use  of  term  dia- 
lectic in ;  divisions  of,  closely  inter- 
woven ;  examples  of,  443 ;  the  Dia- 
lectic, refutes  in  it  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  his  predecessors ;  stands  be- 
tween materialism  and  idealism  ;  bssis 
of,  445 ;  the  physical  definition  of  true 
science ;  mutability  of  the  sensible ; 
man's  grand  idea  in,  445;  types  how 
understood  in ;  idealism  of,  not  modern 
conceptualism,  446 ;  equally  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophistic  and 
Eleatic  schools ;  God  the  supreme 
idea  in,  447 ;  impressions  of  personal- 
ity of  the  Deity  contained  in  ;  doctrine 
of,  reminiscences,  447 ;  revelation  con- 
sequent upon,  448 ;  belief  in  immor- 
tality of  soul  implied  in,  448  ;  the  Phy- 
sics; most  systematic  statement  from 
Tim»us;  inclination  to  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras;  inferiority  to  dialectics; 
development  of  system;  the  intelligent 
First  Cause ;  idea  of  perfection  con- 
tained in  ;  illustrated  by  geometrical 
analogies,  449;  theory  of  human  soul 
contained  in ;  first  suggested  by  ThaJes, 
450  ;  Pythagorean  views  on  migrations; 
views  of  Socrates  identical  with,  ana- 
lysis of;  the  link  between  the  divine 
and  the  human ;  arguments  for  immor- 
tality of  soul  contained  in,  451 ;  idea 
of  perfection  consequent  upon,  452 ; 
principle  of  love,  how  introduced  into, 
452 ;  consequences  of  this  doctrine ; 
compared  with  expressions  of  St.  Paul, 
453 ;  connection  traced  throughout  be- 
tween knowledge  and  immortality ;  ef- 
fect of,  on  Cato  and  Cicero ;  embellished 
with  mythical  and  poetical  representa- 
tions, 454;  doctrine  of  ghosts,  of  trans- 
migration, of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  futore  state,  and  free  will,  con- 
tained in,  454;  Ethics;  importance 
given  to;  resemblance  to  Socrates  in 
physical  science ;  subservient  to ;  final 
cause  in  both  the  same ;  moral  object 
in  phenomena  of  natore,  455;  three 
aubjecte  of  investigation  contained  ip ; 
idea  of  the  aapremo  good  in,  opposed 
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to  Tieir  of  Deinocritas,  456 ;  classifica- 
tion of  pleatare  in  ;  incontiatencies  in  ; 
practical  rather  than  theoretical :  theory 
of;  impoaaible  lo  practice,  456  ;  sub- 
■titotea  harmony  for  perfection ;  enliata 
pleaaare  on  the  aide  of  virtue ;  idea  of 
the  good  abaolute  ;  special  gooda,  how 
arranged,  457 ;  idea  of  virtue  ariaea 
from  that  of  good ;  difficulty  of  main- 
taining connection  ;  divisions  of  virtue, 
467;  positionof  justice  in  ;  connecting 
link  between  ethics  and  politics  ;  poli- 
tics ;  analogy  between  a  man  and  state ; 
consequences  of  pressing  it  too  far ; 
the  Republic ;  less  extravagant  to  the 
Greeks  than  to  us ;  similarity  of,  with 
Dorian  institutions ;  ideas  of  personal 
independence  of  Thncydides,  con- 
trasted with  thoae  in ;  analogy  found 
to  our  modern  communism ;  three  or- 
ders of  state,  their  correapondence  to 
three  parts  of  soul,  460;  effect  pro- 
duced on,  by  political  state  of  Athens; 
importance  of  education  in ;  mixed 
forms  of  government  preferred  ;  thia 
modification  found  in  treatise  on  Lawa, 
460;  education  phyaical  as  well  as 
mental ;  fear  of  esthetic  refinement 
manifested  in ;  restorations  in  fine 
arts;  numbers;  his  theory  of;  two 
ideas  observable  in,  462;  mysterious 
properties  assigned  to  numbers  ground- 
less ;  analogy  between  muaic  and  social 
relations  useless,  ezamplea  of  latter, 
462 ;  the  Cratylus ;  only  work  on  nature 
of  language  ;  theory  not  apparent;  aub- 
ject  of  dialogue;  Cratylus  the  chief 
speaker ;  follows  system  of  Heraclitus, 
463 ;  conformity  of  names  with  things  ; 
jesting  illustrationa  of;  partial  corre- 
spondence of  this  view  with  philosophy 
of  Plato ;  this  doctrine  supported  by 
Cratylus  ;  opposed  by  Heraclitus;  main- 
tains that  language  is  conventional ;  no 
natural  connection  between  words  and 
things,  464. 

Plot,  the  unity  of,  in  poems  of  Homer  re- 
cognized by  Aristotle,  84. 

PIntarch,  his  life  of  Homer,  56  ;  his  story 
of  £sop,  136;  reckons  only  five  Sages, 
174;  his  application  of  proverb  relating 
to  Dionysus,  220 ;  anecdote  of  Sopho- 
cles, 243 ;  his  accusations  againat  He- 
rodotua,  327 ;  preserves  fragments  of 
history  of  Ctesiaa,  355. 

Platns,  comedy  of  Aristophanea  ;  example 
of  middle  comedy ;  moral  of;  analysis 
of,  317. 

Poetry,  the  earliest  species  of  literature  ; 
language  of  passion  and  imagination  ; 
nnited  to  music  and  religion,  4r6 ;  devo- 
tion of  Greeks  embodied  in ;  how  in- 
floeaced  bj  phyricil  ohtraetor  of  coon- 


try,  47;  definition  of,  by  Strabo,  48; 
united  to  music  and  dancing,  50  ;  sab- 
jects  of;  what  deities  connected  with, 
50;  the  only  literature  of  monarchical 
age  ;  epic,  developes  the  fine  arts,  127; 
change  in  consequence  of  introduction 
of  commerce  into  Greece,  128  ;  lyric, 
its  character  convivial ;  religious,  142 ; 
bucolic  or  pastoral,  159;  change  in, 
af\er  Persian  war,  165  ;  of  BiBotia  not 
indigenous;  of  Semitic  nations  ;  of  Pin- 
dar, originated  in  worship  of  Dionysni, 
166;  natural  language  of  emotions  and 
imagination,  172;  the  Orphic,  178; 
how  tranamuted  into  prose,  180 ;  later 
epic,  didactic,  181;  influence  of,  on 
philosophy,  187  ;  the  language  of  inspi- 
ration, 188;  epic  contrasted  with  the 
drama,  211;  characteristic  of,  212; 
combination  of  lyric  and  epic  in  ;  drama 
of  Hebrews  exclusively  lyric,  215;  of 
Greece,  Herodotus  deeply  imbaed  with, 
329. 

Poets,  the,  epic,  54;  small  namber  of 
epic,  90;  cyclic,  title  why  given,  125; 
what  it  includes ;  subjects  of  poems ; 
not  title  of  inferiority ;  why  so  used 
by  Horace,  126;  the  lyric,  149;  the 
sacerdoUl,  178;  the  draihatic,  223; 
the  Greek,  their  accuracy  in  descrip- 
tion, 288 ;  delight  in  softer  beau- 
ties of  nature ;  euphemism  of,  289 ; 
f[uides  of  national  taste ;  justified  in  se- 
ecting  beauties  for  description,  290; 
the  comic,  their  character  and  in- 
fluence, 300. 

Polemo,  succeeds  Xenocrates  at  the  Aca- 
demy, 464. 

Politics,  influence  of,  on  philosophy,  187. 

Polycratea,  patron  of  Anacreon,  161. 

Person,  his  observations  on  the  digamma, 
64. 

Poseidon,  actions  of,  in  Iliad,  78 ;  con- 
fidence in  destiny,  102. 

Pratinaa,  a  Phlian  tragic  writer ;  after  him 
tragedy  ezcluaively  Athenian,  225. 

Priam,  actiona  of,  in  Iliad,  79;  describes 
horrors  of  war,  108. 

Priesthood,  tendency  of,  to  preserve  his- 
toric records,  320. 

Prodicus  instructs  Euripides  in  rhetoric, 
254;  of  Ceos,  sophist  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  359. 

Proemia,  cyclic  hymns,  93 ;  why  so 
called,  118. 

Prologue,  skill  of  Euripides  in  ;  not  much 
used  by^schylus  ;  never  by  Sophocles, 
259 ;  first  speech  in  drama  so  called, 
279. 

Prometheus  Bound,  tragedy  of  ^scbylas ; 
analysis  of,  233 ;  scenery  in,  269. 

Prose,  more  logical  and  exact  than  poetry, 
46 ;  not  onl  j  an  effort  of  geniua  bat  of 
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reason,  172 ;  hoir  introduced ;  facility 
afforded  by,  173  ;  origin  of,  180 ;  his- 
torical and  philosophical  tendency  of, 
181 ;  infancy  of,  300. 

Prosodia,  a  choral  song,  144 ;  character 
of,  144. 

Protagoras,  of  Abdera,  sophist  and 
teacher  of  rhetoric ;  demand  for  finish- 
ing education  of  Athenian  gentlemen, 
403 ;  doctrines  refuted  by  Plato,  444. 

Prozenus,  native  of  Thebes ;  studies  at 
Athens  under  Gorgias ;  friendship  for 
Xenophon  ;  enters  service  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  349. 

Prytaneum,  Lycurgua  and  his  son  pub- 
licly entertained  in,  384. 

Pythagoras  said  to  have  derived  his  phi- 
losophy from  Pherecydes,  179 ;  uncer- 
tainty respecting  him ;  first  assumed 
title  of  philosopher ;  his  politics ;  his 
works  ;  his  philosophy  Dorian,  194  ;  re- 
lation of  number  to  his  philosophy, 
203;  harmony  the  foundation  of  his 
system,  204;  studies  mathematical, 
205;  his  philosophy  illustrated  by  mo- 
dern theory  of  chemical  equivalents, 
205 ;  his  views  respecting  nature  of 
man ;  exaltation  of  intellect,  206. 

Pythian  games,  Echembrotus  gains  prize 
at;  singing  to  instrumental  accompani- 
ment forbidden  at,  131. 

Quinctilian  eulogizes  Archilochus,  133; 
his  condemnation  of  the  style  of  JEa- 
chylus,  230;  his  praise  of  Lysias,  371  ; 
apophthegm  on  art,  496 ;  laws  of,  for 
cadence,  recognized  with  pleasure,  497. 

Races  of  men,  the,  Aramaic  or  Semitic, 
Iranian  or  Indo-European,  34;  equally 
gifled,  literature  and  civilization  owing 
to  them,  35 ;  of  Greece,  39. 

Racine  takes  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  as 
model  for  his  comedy  Les  Plaideurs,  313. 

Records,  historical,  did  not  ezist  in  early 
Greece,  320  ;  form  diary  of  monarchs, 
320. 

Rennel,  his  geography  of  Herodotus,  332. 

Religion,  the  early  Greek,  46 ;  how  aflfect- 
ed  by  physical  character  of  the  country, 
47  ;  monotheism  ;  hero-worship ;  influ- 
ence of  poets  upon,  100;  substance  of, 
103 ;  of  Homeric  age  free  from  idolatry, 
ib.;  influence  of,  on  philosophy,  187. 

Revolutions,  political,  literature  how  af- 
fected by,  173  ;  in  Magna  Grscia,  203. 

Rhapsodi,  the,  91 ;  origin  of  name,  92  ; 
their  poems  received  as  Homer's,  93. 

Rhetoric,  first  taught  in  schools  of  Sicily  ; 
school  of,  at  Athens,  founded  by  Gor- 
gias, 358  :  Empedocles,  inventor  of, 
394. 

Rhetorical,  rhythm^  principlea  of,  ana- 


lyzed by  Gorgias ;    first   employed  by 
Thrasyraachus  of  Chalcedon,  358. 

Rhodes,  ^schines  establishes  school  of 
rhetoric  at,  381. 

Rhodians,  iBschines  reads  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes to,  380. 

Rhythm,  see  Metre. 

Riddle,  proposed  to  Homer,  5^. 

Ritschel,  supports  opinion  of  Nitzsch,  64. 

Ritter,  bis  error  respecting  co-ordinate 
series  of  Aristotle,  205;  date  for  in- 
troduction of  Oriental  philosophy  into 
Greece,  193  ;  date  for  birth  of  Parme- 
nides,  390  ;  fallacies  of  Zeno  explained 
by  opinions  of  tradition  respecting  Em- 
pedocles, 395 ;  doubts  genuineness  of 
works  attributed  to  Aristippus,  424; 
opinion  on  scholastic  terms  used  by 
Aristotle,  480. 

Rome,  college  of  priests  and  augurs,  de- 
positaries of  historical  records,  320; 
Herodotus  ignorant  of,  329. 

Sage,  title  of,  how  obtained,  173. 

Sages,  the  Seven,  173  ;  their  practical 
wisdom  ;  prepare  way  for  gnomic  poets, 
174 ;  number  arbitrary ;  list  usually 
given;  epoch  of,  175 ;  moral  philoso- 
phy first  traceable  in  apophthegms  of, 
these  the  rqsult  of  observation,  189. 

Salamis,  how  recovered  from  Meeara  by 
Solon,  131 ;  Sophocles  leader  of  chorus 
af\er  victory  of,  242;  battle  of,  bow 
connected  with  lives  of  three  great  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  254. 

San,  the  letter,  44. 

Sanpi,  the  letter,  how  formed,  44. 

Sappho,  her  poetry,  143 ;  contemporary 
with  Alcsus  ;  her  character ;  MUller's 
remarks  on,  153  ;  an  .£olian ;  why  at- 
tacked by  Athenian  poets,  153 ;  charac- 
ter of  her  poems ;  metre  copied  bv  Hor- 
ace, ideas  by  Catullus ;  opinion  of  Solon 
respecting  one  of  her  poems;  examples 
of  poetry  of,  154 ;  biography  of;  authori- 
ties for  her  works ;  her  love  for  Phaon  ; 
legend  of,  156 ;  how  it  originated ; 
rhythm  of  poems  same  as  Alcaus ;  epi- 
gram in  honor  of,  157. 

Satiric  drama,  the,  when  separated  from 
the  tragic,  225 ;  only  extant  example  of, 
263. 

Satirical  poetry,  iambic  metre,  used  for, 
by  Archilochus,  133. 

Satyrs,  recite  narrative  in  dramatic  chorus, 
219 ;  when  banished  from  tragedy ;  first 
introduced  by  Arion,  223. 

Scale  in  music,  138,  see  Genera. 

Scenery  of  Greece  peopled  mythologi- 
cally,  47 ;  in  Greek  theatre,  269. 

Schlegel,  bis  characteristic  of  the  drama, 
211 ;  his  estimation  of  dramatic  charao^ 
ter  of  Plato's  dialogaea,  435. 
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Sehleiennacher,  fragments  of  Heraclitas 
preferred  by,  200  ;  on  prevalent  errors 
respecting  dialogues  of  Plato,  433 ;  ex- 
cludes Hippias  Minor  from  works  of 
Plato ;  his  arrangement  the  best,  437. 

Science,  infancy  of,  in  Homeric  age  ;  as- 
tronomical, 111. 

— ,  grammatical,  did  not  exist  in  time 
of  JEschyluB,  231. 

>,  musical,  among  the  Greeks;  in- 


vented by  Terpander ;  harmony  un- 
knoirn  ;  Euclid's  etymology  of  word, 
138 ;  original  state  of;  Terpander's  im- 
provement in,  138;  genera;  colors; 
modes;  subject  obscure;  differs  from 
modern;  no  major  third ;  tetrachord, 
fundamental  principle  of,  until  time  of 
Gregory,  139;  Dorian  mode  in,  139. 
>,  physical,  progress  in,  necessary, 


897 ;  transferred  from  provinces  to  Ath 
ens,  398. 

Scopas,  patron  of  Simonides,  legend  of, 
162. 

Sculpture,  its  material  and  beauty;  illus- 
trates nature  of  language,  34  ;  the  Ly- 
cian  at  Mycenae,  53 ;  how  practised  in 
Homeric  age,  114. 

Sea,  surrounding  Greece ;  its  beauty ;  Ion- 
ian associations  connected  with,  290 ; 
love  of  Athenians  for ;  numerous  tle- 
scriptions  of,  in  Greek  poetry,  291. 

Seats,  how  arranged  and  appropriated  in 
Greek  theatre,  268. 

Semitic  race,  Aramean ;  migrations  of; 
influence  of,  on  language  and  literature: 
alphabet  of,  phonetic  ;  its  power;  anti- 
quity of  literature,  35;  poetry  of,  35; 
called  by  Greeks,  Phccnician,  41;  al- 
phabet at  first  pictorial,  41 ;  writing  of, 
43;  had  no  drama,  215. 

Separators,  their  theory,  59 ;  revived  by 
Payne  Knight,  60 ;  its  difficulty,  90. 

Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  173;  see 
Sages. 

Shield  of  Achilles,  79,  114  ;  of  Heracles, 
123;  poem  of  Hesiod,  125. 

Sibilant  letter,  an  aspirate,  45 ;  examples 
of,  in  Latin,  45. 

Sicily,  Dorian  colonies  in  ;  Theognis,  poet 
of,  131 ;  pastoral  poetry  of;  Epichar- 
mus,  poet  of,  159 ;  the  Nephelococcy- 
gia  of  Aristotle,  316  ;  oratory  cultivated 
as  an  art  in  democratic  states  of,  395. 

Siculi,  their  pastorals;  connection  with 
Dorians ;  its  consequence,  160. 

Simile,  the  Homeric,  70. 

Simmias,  Theban  poet,  epigram  by,  311. 

Simonides  of  Amorgos,  elegiac  poet;  sub- 
jects of  poems  not  known,  130;  speci- 
mens of  his  iambic  verse  preserved  by 
Stobsus;  not  the  lyric  poet  of  same 
name ;  his  poems  of  two  kinds ;  satire 
on  women;  native  of  Samoa;  leader  of 


colony  to  Amorgos;  date  of;  philolo- 
gical value  of;  his  poetry,  134. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  second  period  of 
Greek  classical  literature  commences 
with,  34;  example  of  scolia  by  ;  htsepi* 
taph  to  Anacreon,  162;  lyric  poet; 
connected  with  Dionysiac  worship ;  his 
history;  legend  related  of,  by  Cicero, 
162 ;  compared  with  Pindar;  his  epi- 
taph on  Archedice;  on  those  who  fell 
in  Persian  war,  163 ;  vanquishes  .£schy- 
lus,  164 ;  epigram  by,  245. 

Socher,  works  of  Plato  not  considered 
genuine  by,  437. 

Socrates  instructs  Eoripidee  in  morals, 
254  ;  why  selected  as  representative  of 
sophists  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds, 
312;  his  connection  with  Xenophon, 
348 ;  value  attributed  by,  to  conscious- 
ness of  identity,  401;  a  teacher  of  right- 
eousness, 407  ;  his  mission  moral  rather 
than  philosophical ;  illustrated  his  doc- 
trine in  his  life;  not  founder  of  any 
school ;  had  no  system  ;  consciousness 
of  ignorance;  admonition  to,  from  Del- 
phian deity,  408 ;  teaches  those  assem- 
bled in  Athens  by  policy  of  Pericles; 
father  a  sculptor;  originally  of  some 
profession  ;  his  self-government ;  com- 
mencement of  philosophical  career ; 
how  related  by  Diogenes ;  attends  lec- 
tures of  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus; 
how  enabled  to  do  so;  his  attention 
to  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  soldier; 
saves  life  of  Xenophon  ;  belief  in  his 
own  vocation  and  divine  commission; 
his  dsmon ;  his  attempt  to  regene- 
rate society;  how  begun,  409;  Alci- 
biades  his  pupil;  unsuccessful  with; 
more  with  Xenophon;  reflection  of  prac- 
tical side  of  character,  as  in  Plato,  the 
imagination  ;  his  hopes  of  son  of  Peri- 
cles ;  how  frustrated ;  abstains  from 
politics ;  odium  consequent  upon,  and 
on  his  character  as  a  social  reformer ; 
attacks  on,  in  Clouds;  persecution  of, 
political,  411  ;  reasons  for  a  victim  to 
the  spirit  of  party  ;  three  occasions  on 
which  he  interfered  in  politics  contri- 
buted to  his  condemnation,  411;  mo- 
tives for  refusing  to  enrol  decrees  for 
death  of  victors  at  Arginuse  ;  interferes 
to  save  Theramenes ;  refuses  to  obey 
command  of  Thirty  Tyrants;  unmo- 
lested for  twenty-five  years  ;  accusa- 
tions against ;  private  animosity  acces- 
sory to,  412  ;  ridicule  of  national  insti- 
tutions; condemned  by  small  majority; 
his  defence;  its  character,  412;  cor- 
rect estimate  of  himself;  effect  of  his 
highmindedness  on  his  condemnation, 
413;  his  apology  ;  its  peroration  trans- 
lated by  Cicero ;  by  Steele ;  its  aublime 
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eoBclaaton ;  condact  after  condemna- 
tion, 413 ;  we  are  indebted  to  the  inter- 
▼a)  for  treatise  on  immortality  of  soul, 
embodied  in  PhsBdo  of  Plato ;  his  last 
words,  413 ;  extolled  by  Christians  as 
well  as  heathens  ;  his  death  ;  signal  for 
dispersion  of  hi»  friends ;  his  character 
as  a  philosopher,  414 ;  his  instructions ; 
how  delivered  ;  comparison  of  his  teach- 
ing with  that  of  sophists,  415 ;  cause  of 
Eolitical  coloring  of  his  teaching,  415; 
is  character  as  contemplated  by  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  416;  true  conception 
of  from  combination  of  two  views ; 
why  he  appears  to  undervalue  physical 
science,  417 ;  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
eliciting  Socratic  system ;  use  to  be 
made  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  418 ; 
exposes  immoral  tendency  of  teaching 
of  Sophists ;  religious  character  of  his 
philosophy,  419 ;  his  doctrines  arranged 
under  three  heads ;  his  idea  of  God  di- 
rected to  his  relation  to  man  ;  doctrine 
of  immortality  of  soul,  420 ;  shown  in 
narrative  of  Plato;  his  moral  theory 
correspondent  to,  421 ;  idea  of  object 
of  life ;  paradox  consequent  on  ;  re- 
futed by  Aristotle;  danger  of;  great 
schools  of  Greece ;  opening  from  his  re- 
formation of  philosophy;  whom  founded 
by,42l ;  his  occasional  coarseness,  435; 
followed  by  Plato ;  importance  assigned 
to  ethics  and  politics,  455. 

Solon,  laws  of,  now  written,  45;  collects 
poems  of  Homer,  93  ;  his  archonship ; 
his  poetry ;  one  of  the  gnomic  poets, 
130  ;  poem  of  Salamis,  131 ;  specimens 
preserved  by  Stobeus,  134;  one  of 
Seven  Sages,  175 ;  an  Athenian  ;  relat- 
ed to  Pisistratus ;  his  wisdom,  how  ob- 
tained ;  institutions  ;  poems  ;  philoso- 
Ehical  acquirements,  177 ;  celebrated 
y  Cicero  for  his  oratory,  359;  Plato 
descended  from,  430 ;  basis  of  hit  con- 
■titutional  timocracy,  492. 

Sophists,  their  professions ;  contrasted 
with  Socrates,  312;  improved  prose 
composition,  358;  most  celebrated  as 
rhetorical  teachers ;  have  left  no  frag- 
ments ;  obligation  of  Greek  literature 
to ;  first  directed  man  to  the  study  of 
himself;  consciousness  of  identity  first 
taught  by,  401 ;  review  of  circumstances 
of  their  times,  401 ;  adopt  the  false  ideas 
of  education  prevalent  in  Athens  after 
Peloponnesian  war ;  education  given 
by  them  superficial ;  many  of  them  ac- 
quainted with  philosophy  ;  examples ; 
generally  men  of  ability ;  infiuence  of 
on  societT,  403  ;  profit,  avowed  motive 
for  teaching  ;  taught  only  the  wealthier 
classes  ;  went  with  tide  of  popular  6r- 
rory404;  their  dialectical  404 ;  whence 


origin  of  their  system  ;  their  selfishneee, 
405;  in  many  respects  incompetent; 
nature  of  their  acquirements ;  why  their 
works  have  not  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, 406 ;  exception  ;  specimen  of 
sophistry  of  Gorgias ;  Plato's  view  of, 
406 ;  Socrates,  why  classed  wi^,  415. 

Sophocles,  time  of  his  death,  226 ;  belief 
,  in  necessity  for  purification,  228 ;  van- 
quishes ^schylus,  229 ;  attached  to 
cause  of  freedom,  237  ;  compared  with 
^schylus ;  dramatic  skill  of,  241 ;  his 
life;  son  of  Sophilus;  father's  trade; 
his  education;  his  beauty,  242;  con- 
tests prize  with  JEschylns;  the  Trip- 
tolemus ;  the  Antigone,  when  first  ex- 
hibited ;  elected  one  of  ten  generals, 
242 ;  unfitness  for  office ;  forms  inti- 
macy with  Herodotus ;  political  incon- 
sistency, 243 ;  love  of  his  country  ; 
accusation  of  son ;  how  set  aside,  244  ; 
chorus  of  (EdipuB  Coloneus ;  quota- 
tion from  Horace,  illustrative  of,  244 ; 
uncertainty  respecting  his  death ;  epi- 
gram of  Simonides  ;  ditto  by  Simmias ; 
translation  of;  his  plays ;  perfection 
of  Greek  tragic  drama ;  his  appella- 
tion, the  Bee  ;  compared  with  A^chy- 
lus,  246;  observation  of  Aristotle  on 
realization  of  character  in  poetry  ;  ex- 
amples from  plays  of  Sophocles,  246 ; 
his  morals ;  essentially  ethical ;  a  dra- 
matic reformer ;  essay  on  the  chorus, 
247;  number  of  dramas;  dates  Uncer- 
tain ;  order  of,  by  Miiiler,  248 ;  his  de- 
scriptive accuracy,  293 ;  friendship  of 
Herodotus  for;  commands  expedition 
to  Samoa,  328;  Herodotus  borrows  ftom, 
329. 

Sparta  did  not  produce  one  orator,  367; 
why  unable  to  maintain  her  ascendency 
in  Greece,  398. 

Speusippus,  his  epigram  on  Plato,  432; 
nephew  and  successor  of  Plato;  his 
works  purchased  by  Aristotle ;  suc- 
ceeded by  Xenocrates,  464. 

SUge  in  Greek  theatre,  268. 

Stars,  the,  not  distinguished  from  planets 
in  Homeric  age  ;  Venus ;  the  constel- 
lations ;  the  Milky  Wav,  111;  Sirius ; 
seasons  of  year  marked  by ;  use  of,  to 
agriculturist  and  mariner,  112. 

Stasima,  all  odes,  except  parode,  so  called, 
279. 

Stasinus  of  Cyprus,  cyclic  poet,  136. 

Stesichorus,  contemporary  with  Sappho ; 
native  of  Himera  ;  son  of  Hesiod ;  le- 
gend, how  accounted  for,  158  ;  original- 
ly called  Tisias  ;  name,  why  changed  ; 
his  use  of  epode  ;  adapts  epic  subjects 
to  Ivric  verse ;  Quinctilian*s  opinion  of; 
Mttller'a,  159 ;  how  far  correct ;  bacolio 
or  paatoral  poet,  159. 
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Stobanf,  preterres  ipecimens  of  poetry 
of  Callioas,  129  ;  Simonides,  134. 

8trabo,  speaks  of  grapes  of  Palestine,  221  ; 
bis  estimation  of  logographi,  182;  ap- 
peals to  topographical  aathoritj  of  Ho- 
mer, 291 ;  witnesses  truthfulness  of; 
descriptions  of  ^schylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, 293  ;  esteems  chronology  and  ge- 
ography necessary  aids  to  history,  323  ; 
his  account  of  Zeno  assisting  Parmenides 
in  legislation,  391. 

Style,  unity  of,  in  poems  of  Homer,  69. 

Suidas,  his  testimony  to  Homer's  purity, 
68;  his  date  of  Simonides  incorrect, 
130;  account  of  Simonides,  134;  not 
acquainted  with  works  of  Acusilaus ; 
enumeration  of  works  of  Phrynicus, 
224  ;  cause  assigned  by,  for  defeat 
of  i£schylus,  229 ;  enumeration  of  tra- 
gedies of  ^schylus  by,  232 ;  account 
of  Phormis,  298;  ofChionides;  date  of 
his  comedies,  303 ;  information  respect- 
ing Eopolis,  306  ;  almost  sole  authority 
for  life  of  Herodotus,  323  ;  says  Hero- 
dotus wrote  his  history  at  Samos,  325 ; 
account  of  orations  of  Lycurgus,  384. 

8un-god,  hymns  to ;  when  song,  oxen  of; 
slain  by  companions  of  Odysseus,  81. 

Suppliants,  the  tragedy  of  ^schylus ;  le- 
gend of  Danaus;  beauty  of  odes  in, 
233;  political  instruction  how  convey- 
ed in,  287. 

Surgery,  knowledge  of,  in  Homeric  age, 
113. 

Sasarion,  lived  in  time  of  Solon  ;  amused 
Icarians  with  buffoonery ;  his  lee-sing- 
ers ;  origin  of  comedy,  297. 

Suvern,  his  interpretation  of  the  plot  of 
Birds  of  Aristophanes,  316. 

Symposium  of  Xenophon,  exhibits  striking 
features  of  Socrates'  character,  354. 

System,  necessary  to  philosophy  ;  not 
traceable  in  Hesiodic,  Orphic,  or  gno- 
mic poets,  190. 

Taaso,  an  epic  poet,  54. 

Telemachus,  directed  by  Athene;  actions 
of,  in  Odyssey,  80. 

Tenneman,  his  life  of  Plato,  comprehends 
results  of  modern  investigations,  430. 

Terpander,  inventor  of  musical  science ; 
native  of  Lesbos;  adapted  melodies  to 
Doric  lays,  137;  invented  system  of 
musical  notation,  140. 

Tetrachord,  fundamental  principle  of 
Greek  music,  139. 

Tetralogy,  satiric  drama,  fourth  in,  280. 

Thales,  one  of  Seven  Sages ;  sends  golden 
tripod  to  Bias,  175 ;  most  distinguished 
of  the  Seven  ;  a  Milesian ;  founder  of 
Ionian  philosophy,  176;  calculated  so- 
lar eclipse ;  turned  the  course  of  Halys, 
176 ;  first  systematic  philosopher,  190 ; 


his  philosophy;  Cicero's  account  of; 
astronomy;  geometry,  198. 

Tbaletas,  native  of  Crete,  attached  to 
worship  of  Zeus;  improved  rdigioos 
music,  141 ;  authority  of,  148. 

Thamyris,  a  bard,  51 ;  son  of  Philammon, 
52. 

Theatre,  the  Greek,  a  temple  to  Dioaysas, 
267 ;  of  Dionysus ;  its  aitoation  ;  coa- 
stniction,  268;  the  seats,  how  appro- 
priated ;  the  thymele,  stage,  orchestra, 
scenery,  269 ;  entrances,  trap-doors, 
scene  rarely  changed,  269;  landscape, 
how  represented  ;  want  of  perspective 
in,  270;  dimensions  of,  270;  acoustic 
properties;  stairs  of  Charon,  where 
situated,  269;  addresses  to  spectators, 
271  ;  combination  of  nature  and  art  in 
scenic  effect,  272 ;  scene  laid  in  open 
air;  the  awning  introduced  by  Romans, 
272 ;  mechanical  contrivances ;  the  ec- 
cydema,  instances  of  its  ase  firom  three 
great  tragedians,  273 ;  music  becomes 
more  important  in,  274 ;  used  for  con- 
ferring public  honors,  and  for  public 
meetings,  275 ;  when  used  for  dramatic 
representations,  275. 

Thebes,  Pindar,  poet  of;  Athenian  resi- 
dent at,  167 ;  Seven  against,  tragedy  of, 
by  JEschylus ;  second  of  trilogy,  232. 

Themistocles,  his  exploits  extolled  by 
Herodotus,  237. 

Theocritus,  of  Syracuse ;  his  pastorals, 
159 ;  his  bucolic  poetry,  602. 

Theodectes,  rather  a  rhetorician  than  a 
tragic  poet,  266. 

Theodorus,  sophist,  character  of  his  writ- 
ings, 405. 

Theognis,  poet  of  Megara,  resided  in  At- 
tica, 131;  aristocratic;  poetry  sung  at 
public  dinners  of  Dorians,  131. 

Theogony  of  Hesiod ;  its  character  not 
considered  genuine  bv  Bceotiaoa,  124; 
basis  of  Greek  physical  philosophy,  124 ; 
concludes  with  catalogue  of  heroes, 
125. 

Theophrastus,  a  Lesbian ;  how  selected 
by  Aristotle  to  succeed  him,  469;  first 
book  of  Qilconomics  ascribed  to  him, 
490;  his  style;  value  of  his  works; 
Menander,  pupil  of,  502. 

Theoric  fund,  law  of  Eobulus  respecting; 
how  evaded  by  Demosthenes,  277. 

Theramenes,  celebrated  by  Cicero  for 
eloquence,  359. 

Thesmophoriazuse,  comedy  of  Aristopha- 
nes; attack  on  vices  of  women;  on 
Euripides,  314;  parodies,  acene  from 
tragedies  of,  315. 

Thespis,  first  introduces  snbjects  not  Di- 
onysiac  into  tragedy,  220 ;  how  far  ia- 
Tentor  of  tragic  drama ;  native  oflcaria, 
223 ;  copied  Sasarion,  297. 
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Thnee,  tbe  bardie  Pierit,  61 ;  Pionytiac 
wonhip  in,  221. 

Thratyllut  rearrange!  dialogoes  of  Plato 
in  tetralogies',  436. 

Thraajmachas  first  employs  rhythm  in 
rhetoric,  358 ;  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  cha- 
racter of  his  writings,  405. 

Thucyd ides,  his  style  periodic,  128;  his 
era  of  Homer,  64 ;  opinion  of  historical 
authority  of  Homer,  99 ;  description  of 
governments  in    Homeric    ages,   106; 

Jiaotes  hymns  to  Apollo,  117;  his  truth- 
alness,  294 ;  opinion  of  chronology  of 
Hellanieus,  322 ;  age  of,  at  commence- 
ment of  Peloponnesian  war,  324;  in- 
ventor of  philosophical  history ;  Athe- 
nian citisen;  pupil  of  Antiphon;  birth, 
time  of,  uncertain  ;  bommands  Athenian 
fleet  at  Theros;  sent  to  relieve  Amphi- 
polis,  836 ;  populace  excited  against  by 
Cleon  ;  voluntary  exile ;  how  employed ; 
Pausanias'  account  of  his  death,  337 ;  his 
history,  its  abrupt  termination;  genu- 
ineness of  eighth  book,  838 ;  import- 
ance of  first  book,  339 ;  history  entire ; 
subject  of;  episode  in ;  chronological 
arrangement  of,  339;  lived  during  period 
of  his  history,  340 ;  his  impartiality,  340 ; 
account  of  composition  of  speeches  in 
his  history,  341 ;  his  own  opinions  re- 
flected in;  Cicero's  opinions  of,  341; 
antithesis,  his  love  for,  342 ;  composi- 
tion of  speeches,  style  of;  his  love 
of  truth ;  own  account  of,  343;  brevity 
and  conciseness ;  talents  for  description, 
examples  of,  343 ;  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  political  wisdom,  344 ;  confines 
himself  strictly  to  his  subject,  345 ;  gives 
no  account  of  philosoph v  or  literature  at 
Athens,  345;  compared  with  Herodo- 
tus ;  tenfold  narrower,  not  similar  inte- 
rest, 346;  his  works  show  advance  in 
historical  science ;  mind  more  thought- 
ful than;  Thucydides  subjective,  347; 
Greek  eloquence  indebted  to  Thucy- 
dides for  perfection,  357 ;  historv  tran- 
scribed eight  times  by  Demosthenes; 
Cicero's  assertion  against ;  answered  by 
comparison  of  his  speeches  with  Rheto- 
ric of  Aristotle,  358 ;  character  of  de- 
magogues, 361 ;  causes  which  led  to  his 
writing  history,  399  ;  ideas  of  personal 
independence  more  healthy  than  those 
of  Plato,  459. 

Thymele,  in  theatre,  altar  to  Dionysus, 
how  ornamented,  274  ;  use  made  of  in 
the  Choephori ;  Persn,  274 ;  and  Aga- 
memnon, 275. 

Timeus  of  Sicily  introduces  calculation  by 
Olympiads,  340. 

Timotheus,  his  lyre,  140. 

Tisias,  teacher  of  rhetoric  to  Lysiafy  370. 

Titymiy  origin  of  namey  160. 


Tlepolemua,  only  Heracleid  chief  in  Iliad, 
56. 

Toth,  the  Egyptian  Sirius,  49. 

Tragedy,  the  Greek,  later  than  comedy, 
214;  etymology  of  word;  subjects  not 
Dionysiac  introduced  into,  by  Thespis, 
220;  progress  of,  222;  separation  of, 
from  comedy,  233 ;  from  satiric  drama, 
225;  exclusively  Athenian,  aflier  time  of 
Pratinas,  225 ;  three  eras  of;  degene- 
rates after  Sophocles;  technical  divi- 
sions of,  279 ;  compared  with  modern 
opera,  281 ;  subjects  of,  why  mythologi- 
cal, 284. 

Tragic  writers,  list  of,  226. 

Transmigration  of  souls  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras, 454;  and  Plato;  what  natives 
believed  by,  454. 

Triad,  the,  of  Pberecydes,  189. 

Trilogy,  the  Orestean,  Miiller's  arrange- 
ment of  choruses  in,  279  ;  of  characters 
in,  280. 

Troad,  ^olian  settlements  in,  how  effect- 
ed, 97 ;  claim  of  Athens  to,  supported 
by  .£schylu8,  238. 

Trojan  war,  an  ^olian  tradition,  56. 

Tyranny,  what  meant  by;  Sparta  and  Ar- 
gos  opposed  to ;  flourished  in  Ionian 
states,  210. 

Tyrants,  period  of,  in  history ;  the  regene- 
rators of  Greece,  209. 

Tyre,  connection  of,  with  Greece,  41. 

TyrtBus,  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  time  of 
second  Messenian  war;  sent  fh>m 
Athens  to  Sparta ;  opinion  of  Matthia 
concerning;  a  rhapsodist,  129;  efi*ectof 
his  poetry;  anapests;  Eunomia,  129; 
his  authority,  148. 

Unity,  how  shown  in  poems  of  Homer,  66 ; 
of  plan,  a  proof  or  unity  of  authorship, 
68;  three  points  of,  69. 

Virgil,  an  epic  poet,  54;  his  eclogues, 
159. 

Vitruvius,  his  description  of  a  Greek  the- 
atre, whence  derived,  267. 

Wasps,  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  analysis 

of,  313;    furnished  Racine  model  for 

Les  Plaideurs,  313. 
Water,  the  original  element  in  philosophy 

of  Thales,  198. 
Whately,  Archbishop,  exposes  fallacy  of 

Zeno,  392;  his  illustration  of  excess  of 

ornament  in  rhetoric,  497. 
Wit,  ancient  and  modern  theories  ofCicero 

and  Aristotle,  respecting,  382;  differ- 
ence in  appreciation  of,  498. 
Wolf,  his    opinion    respecting    Homer*s 

poems,  62;  opposed  by  Nitsscb,  62; 

inconsistencies  in  his  tneory;  himself 

■carcely  a  convert  to  it,  96. 
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Wood,  hit  eaiay  on  genius  of  Homer,  291. 

Works  and  Days,  poem  of  Heiiod,  on  the 
■occupations  and  duties  of  life ;  a  calen- 
dar added  to,  124. 

Writing,  Semitic,  from  right  to  left;  Greek 
originally  the  same ;  Aw^r^ttScv,  43 ; 
when  practised  by  lonians ;  when  intro- 
duced by  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  63 ; 
on  parchment,  ascribed  to  lonians,  188. 

Xenocles,  tragic  writer,  conquers  Euripi- 
des, 226. 

Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon  succeeds  Speu- 
sippus  at  the  Academy,  464 ;  fills  chair 
or  Plato  for  twenty-five  years ;  his  cha- 
racter and  works,  464;  teaching  at 
Athens  when  Aristotle  established 
school  at  Lyceum,  468. 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon ;  name  of  Ilomer 
first  used  by,  57;  founder  of  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy  ;  contemporary 
with  Phocylides,  132;  character  of  his 
philosophy,  207 ;  opposed  old  theology, 

Xenophon,  son  of  Gryllus,  an  Athenian  ; 
birth  estimated  by  MatthisB  and  Clinton  ; 
life  saved  by  Socrates,  at  Delium,  348  ; 
consequent  friendship  ;  joins  expedition 
of  Cyrus  as  volunteer ;  his  account  of 
motives  which  led  to  friendship  with 
Purozenes ;  consults  Socrates  and  oracle 
at  Delphi,  349 ;  his  conduct  after  battle 
of  Cunaza ;  his  dream,  his  philosophy, 
349 ;  talents  as  a  commander ;  as  an 
historian,  descriptive  power,  350;  his 
account  of  Retreat  of  Ten  Thousand, 
360;  chosen  sole  general ;  declines  the 
honor ;  his  raid  in  Lydia ;  banished  from 
Athens,  351 ;  causes  of,  351 ;  political 
principles  same  as  Socrates';  attach- 
ment to  Sparta ;  fought  against  Athens 


at  Coroneit;  estate  at  Scilloa  gives  by 
Spartans ;  employments  in  that  interval ; 
love  of  field  sports ;    his  works ;   the 
Hellenica,  352 ;  Memorabilia ;  view  of 
practical  side  of  Socratic  philosophy, 
353;    more  faithful    than    Plato;   the 
Apology,  the  Symposium,  354. 
Xenophon ;   eighth  book  of  Thacydides 
imputed  to,  338 ;  his  GSlconomics ;  So- 
crates introduced  in  ;  treatise  on  domes- 
tic economy;   hia  treatiae  on  Spartan 
and  Athenian    constitution;    on   wajs 
and  means;  panegyric    on  Agesilaoi; 
books  on  horses  and  hunting,  character 
of,  354;  life  saved  by  Socratea,  409; 
pupil  of  Socrates  reflects  practical  side 
of  his  philosophy,  409;    bis  story  of 
Anytos'  private  animosity  against  Socra- 
tes, 412;  his  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  416;  wrote  dialogues;  sim- 
plicity, and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  434. 

Zaleocos,  laws  of,  the  earliest  doeaments 
committed  to  writing,  62. 

Zeno,  a  disciple  of  Parmenides ;  with  En- 
pedocles ;  writes  treatise  in  defence  of 
doctrine  of  great  First  Canse,  391 ;  its 
high  reputation  ;  a  politician  as  well  as 

rihilosopher ;  aasisted  Parmenides  ia 
egislation  ;  story  of  his  fortitade ;  first 
who  arranged  arguments  in  form  of  dia- 
logue; inventor  of  dialectic  science; 
science  an  amusement;  his  paradoxes; 
how  explained  by  Ritter,  392;  &llacy 
of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  exposed 
by  Whately;  his  philosophy,  393. 
Zeus,  account  of  his  actions  in  Uiad  aad 
Odyssey,  76;  established  and  controls 
law  of  nature,  101 ;  attributes  of  power, 
101 ;  other  gods  inferior  to,  102. 


THE    END. 


CATALOGUE 

OF 

BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

APflUST,  1861. 
CMJHrMBE,Mi>m  cmiar  suarEca»-i,JVw  M*mdg.)  . 

ZiIVBa  OF  THB 

CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAO, 

SYom  tile  Norman  OoiiqtieBt  to  tbj&  Dbatb  of  Lord  dCaUMeld! 
BY  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  CAMPBELL. 

la  two  rery  neat  vo1«.,orown  8vo.,  extra  eloth^ 
To  match  th«  "LItm  of  the  OhanoeUon"  of  th«  mom  author. 
The  following  emiaentineii  are  (he  8ul|}eete  of  ihU  work  :r- 
Odo,  firtt Chief  Juft(iciar.~lVilUam  Fiu  Oriioroe.— William  de  Warrencw^Ricbard 
de  BeiiefiMiaw^WiltlamdeCarllefew^FlambBid.--Rmr,Biehopor0aiigh«iy.^ Ralph 
Basteu— Prince  Ucnry^— Riohardde  LucL--A0bar^  VaH  of  X#ekcitQi>-Baiinlphaii  de 
Glaaville.— HfKh    Pusar. —  Winiam    Longvfhamp.— Walter    Habert.— GeolTrey  Fiu 
Peter.— Peter  de  Rupibtn.— Hubert  de  Burgh'.^fkepheit  de  ffegrave  — UuRh  le  Dea- 

Knee  r— Phillip  Bae«et«--II«iir]r  de  Bracton^r- Ralph  de  Hengham.— De  Way  land.— 
I  Thomioii. — Roger  le  Brabancop.— Henry  le  Bcrope.— Henry  de  Staanion.— Sir 
Rolwri  Parnyng'->8ir  William  de  Thorpe.— 8tr  William  ShareehaH.— Sir  Heury 
Gieen.— Sir  John  Kuyyetw— 8ir  John  de  Cavendish.— Sir  Robert  Treailiaa.— Sir  Robert 
Belk nappe.— Sir  William  Thiruyng.— Sir  William  OaBooigne.^Sir  William  Hank- 
ford.— eir  Joha  Foneeoued— Sir  jToiin  Markham^— Sir  Thoroaa  Billiof  w--Sir  John  Haa- 
aay.— Sir  Joho  Fiiieuz.— Sir  Joha  Fituamea.— Sir  Edward  Mooiagiie^-Sir  Jaawa 
Dyer —Sir  Robert  Catlyn.— Sir  Chriatopher  Wray.— Sir  John  Popliara.— Sir  Thomaa 
FlemiDg.— Sir  Edward  Ck>ke.— Sir  Henry  Moaiagu.— Sir  Jamca  Ley.— Sir  Randolph 
Crewe.— Sir  Nicholaa  Hyde.— Sir  Thomaa  Riehardaon.^-Sir  John  Brampeloo<— Sir 
Robert  Heath.— Rolle.—Glynn^—Newdegate.— Oliver  8l  Jobn.-^Bradabawaw— Sir 
Robert  Fbatar.-Sir  Robert  Hyde.— Sir  John  Kelynge^— Sir  Matthew  Hale.— Sir 
Richard  Raynaford^— Scrogga^— Sir  Praneia  Pembenon.— Sir  Edauind  Saunderaw— 
Jcffreya— Sir  Hilward  Herbert.— Sir  Robert  Wrtght^Sir  John  Holt.- Sir  Tbenaa 
Parke rw— Sir  John  Pratt— Lord  Raymond.— Lord  Hardwicke.r-Sir  William  Lee.— 
Sir  Dodley  Ryder.— Sir  John  WyleiL— Wilmot.— LordaManafield. 

Althouih  the  period  of  hiatory  embraeed  by  theae  volamea  had  been  prarioualy 
traveraedby  the  recent  work  of  the  nolile  and  learned  author,  yet  in  **The  Liveaof 
the  Chief  Juaiicea"  there  i«  a  fuad  both  of  intereating  information  and  valuable  oMtter, 
which  rrndera  the  liook  well  worthy  of  peruaal  by  every  one  who  do»irea  to  obtain 
an  aoqaainiance  with  the  opnatitational  history  of  bia  countrVj  or  aapirea  to  the  ranh 
of  eiilier.  a  atatenman  or  a  lawyer.  None  but  lawyera  of  oia  experience  and  ae« 
quiremenie  could  have  compiled  a  work  combining  the  aame  iniereet  aa  a  narration.. 
to  ihf  public  generally,  wlih  the  aame  amount  of  practical  inlbrmatiott  for  profiiaaional 
aapirauu  mere  particularly.— I^ricennia. 

CAMPBELL'S  LORD  CHANCELLORS, 

LIVES  OP  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS 

KBBFBR8  OF  THB  GRBAT  SBAL  OF  BNOIiAlVD, 

PBOX 

The  earliest  tiines  to  the  reign  of  King  Cheorge  IV. 
BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R.S.B. 

Complete  in  aeven  handaome  crown  octavo  volumea,  extra  cloth. 

or  the  aolid  nierit  of  the  work  oar  Judgment  may  begathered  from  what  haantivady 
been  aaid.  We  will  add,  that  from  ita  infiniie  fund  ofanerdoie,  aiul  happy  variety  of 
aiyle,  the  book  addreaaea  itaelf  with  equal  claima  to  the  mere  general  reader,  aa  to 
the  legal  or  hi>torical  inquirer;  and  while  we  avoid  the  atereoiyped  commonplace  of 
affirming  that  no  library  can  be  complete  without  it,  we  feel  coawramed  to  anbrd  it  a 
higher  trilmte  by  pronouncing  ii  euuiled  lo  a  diatinguiabed  place  on  the  alielvea  of 
every  aeholar  who  ia  fortunate  enough  to  poaeeaa  it  — /Vas<r\t  JkfogosiMe. 

A  work  which  will  take  ita  place  in  oar  libraritfa  aaone  of  the  moat  brilliant  and 
valuable  eonlributtoBa  lo  the  literature  of  the  preaent  day .— .iiUMnieafm. 


dHU 


S  BLANCHARD  ft  LEA'S  PUBUCATI01l8.r-iJiiftenr  m'  Bi^gnfkf.) 
mPQBTAHT  HEW  WOBK— Heailf  R^adj. 

HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  AND  OF  ENOLAND. 

BT  SIR  FRANCIS  PALORAYE, 

Aathor  of  **  Rite  and  ProfrcM  of  ihe  Eo^iah  Cowiaonw— llh,"  *c. 

In  KtndfOBie  crown  octavo. 

Hemrly  Ready*  Vol.  I.  Th«  GcMral  Retatiom  af  Mcdiaval  Earope ;  the 
CarloviBf  iaa  Umpin,  aad  the  Daaiah  Eipeditioaa  ia  the  Gaala,  BatU  tiM  m- 
Ublishiaant  oTRollo. 

Volt.  II.  aad  III.  ara  in  a  atate  af  forward  preparaUoB«  aad  wilt  abortlj 
follow. 


A  HEW  UPB  OF  WZLUAM  PBHH— Now  Beaidy. 

WILLIAM   PENN, 

AN  HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  FROM  NEW  SOURCES; 

WVdk  an  astn  Glii|)teroii  tiba  •'Maoaiilaj  Cbmrgsm.^ 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON, 

Aathor  of  **  Jofaa  Howard  aad  ibo  Prison  WorM  of  Earope,*  kc 
la  oBo  vary  Beat  Tobme,  rojal  ISmo.,  extra  doth. 


The  voloBM  befeve  ut  deaMtdt  etpeeial  notice  for  two  reaaont-^  ibe  ftftt  nlBet, 
it  it  an  elaborate  biographr  of  William  Pran,  ezbibiiing  freai  reteareb,  and  bnagttf 
lofetber  a  larfe  aaMMim  or  earioat  and  original  infomMtion ;  in  ibe  tccMid,  it  atalret 
aa  aadeniable  expotart  of  blondera  eomaiiifcd  by  Mr.  Macanlay  in  rcfereaea  id  itt 
betOh  wbieb  will  go  ter  to  eoaipromite  bit  ebaractrr  at  a  hittohaa.  Tbia  latter  tob- 
Jeet  It  of  Bnaeb  ialerett  and  iaMsortanee,  at  Mr.  Dixon  diteatert  Mr.  Macaalay*t 
cbargee  agaiatt  Penn,  and  reintiatet  tiie  ebaraeier  of  Hie  latter  on  tbat  atoral  eleva- 
tion troaa  wbieb  it  bad  been  moti  nnJoMly  aod  rareieiely  overtbrown.  Tbe  tatk  it 
by  no  meant  a  pleatant  one;  becante,  wbatever  tbe  rbarmof  Mr.  Maeaalay^ii  narrt- 
liTe,  maeb  of  tbe  credit  due  to  bit  ttaiemeiitt  of  faett.  aad  of  relianee  on  bJt  oznan- 
aatioB  of  aatboritiet.  are  dettroyed  by  tbitebapier  of  Mr.  INzon't  work. 

At  a  biograpby  tbe  wore  bat  elaimt  of  no  eommon  order.  Widiia  tbe  eompatt  of 
a  tingle  Toiome  Mr.  Dixon  bat  eompretted  a  great  variety  of  focta,  MMiaT  original, 
aad  all  tkilfally  arranged  to  at  lo  prodaee  an  aaibentie  moral  portrait  or  bit  beie. 
Tbe  literary  meritt  of  tbe  volame  inelnde  i^rtat  retearcb,  and  a  narrative  at  osee  eoa 
tecntive and  vivid.  Tbe antbor bat  bad  aeeett  10 a varietyof  napablitbed  material 
—10  tbe  lettertof  Ptna  aad  hw  iauaediate  fomily,  and  ta  M9S.  of  meatoirt  of  teveral 

Kraoot,  yielding  ligbtt  wbieb  be  wanted.  It  it  a  knig  time  tinee  a  tinglo  volame 
t  been  pabliueo  witb  taeb  a  quantity  of  matter  interetiing  and  ImpcHrtam  ia  H» 
ebaraeier.  Mr.  Dixoa  eomprettet  bit  materialt  by  a  tpeeiet  of  bydraalte  power. 
Mere  book*making  migbt  bave  padded  oat  Wt  work  lalo  tbree  or  foarvolumea  It  it 
anotber  merit  of  tbe  book  tbat  itt  tobiect  it  tlwayt  prominent,  tbe  writer  biatealf  be* 
ing  kept  well  oat  of  tigbL  In  a  word,  we  ean  praite  tbe  work  at  once  for  iit  earaej>t 
tpirit,  Itt  wealtb  of  ffeeovered  omicf  lai,  aad  ibe  att  with  wbieb  tbe  lantr  hat  been  dtt> 
poted. — Th€  Atkeputunt. 

Oo  aecoant  of  tbe  very  wide  circalatioa  of  Mr.  Mtcaii1ay*a  volamea,  con* 
taining  bit  accaaationt  againtt  Willtam  Penn,  the  pablithera  bave  placed  tbit 
'work  at  a  low  price,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  at  many  at  potiible  of  tbote 
who  maj  bave  beea  biaaed  by  the  miatakca  and  mitrepffeaeBlatioBa  of  the 
hittortao. 


THE  COURT  AND  REIOK  OP  PRaNCIS  THE  FIRST,  KIIVG  OF  FRANCE. 
By  Mitt  Pardee,  antbor  of  ^  Loait  XIV."  Ac  In  two  very  neat  volumeti  royal 
IftDo.,  extra  cloib. 

MI88  KATAVAOH*8  WOMAV  DT  FRAROB-^rOST  FDRUBRBD. 
WO^AN  IN  FRANCE  IN  THK  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  Julia  Kova- 
aagb,  aatbor  of  **  Nathalie,*^  **  Madeline.'*  Ae.   In  one  very  neat  volame,  royal  ISaw. 

PDXiVULf'S  BURO-ARIAR  LAST— JUST  PUBLI8BBD. 
MEMOIRS  OF  AN  HUNGARIAN  LADY.    By  Thereta  Paltzky.    With  an  Rtt- 
lorical  Introdaetioo,  by  Coast  Prancia  Pnlazky.  In  one  vol.,  royal  I9aM.,  extra  clotk 

MIRABEAU;  a  LUb  Hittory.  Ia  Fonr  Beokt.  Ia  one  neat  volaBM,ieyaI  Itmo., 
extra  cloth. 


BLANCHARD  k  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONSw— (H£sfory  amd  Biogr^ky.)   8 


STRICKLAND'S  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

IJVES  OF  THE  QUEENS   OF  ENGLAND 
Pitm  fhe  Normin  Conqoett  to  the  aeemioii  of  the  Honie  of  Vntrnt. 

With  Anecdotes  or  their  CourtSi  now  first  published  from  Official 

Records,  Private  as  well  as  Public. 

NEW  BDITIOK,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  C0RRBCTI0N8. 

BY  AQNES  STRICKLAND. 

In  six  Tolames,  crown  octavo,  beauiifally  printed,  and  bound  in  rarions  styles. 
G)pies  of  the  duodecimo  edition  in  twelve  volumes  may  still  be  had. 

Tliese  TOlomes  have  the  Tascination  or  a  romance  nnited  to  the  integrity  orhistorr.— 
Tbncr. 

A  most  valnable  and  entertaining  woT\i.^ChromeU. 

This  interesting  and  welu written  work,  in  which  the  severe  troth  of  history  takes 
almost  the  wildness  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  biofra- 
phieal  Iiterainre.~Jfi»rn<nc  HmUd, 

ns.  lAisri  loiANnc  hbtory  of  TtnTiniGiiEwoTa— now  iMdy. 

mSTORY  OF  THE 

PROTESTANT  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  MRS.  MARSH, 

Author  of  c  Two  OM  Men*s  Tales,"  "•  Emilia  Wyndham,"  kc. 
In  two  handsome  volumes,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 

'*The  ohJectof  this  unpretendina  work  has  been  to  relate  a  domestie  steij,  not  to 
undertake  apolitical  history^io displav  the  virtues,  errors,  suflferings,  and  experi- 
ences of  individual  men— rather  than  the  atfairs  of  consistories  or  the  intrigues  oC 
cabineii— consequent  upon  the  great  struggle  to  diflhse  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  in  France."— Authob*s  PasvAca. 

These  two  delightful  volumes  belong  to  the  same  class  as  Miss  Pardoe*s  popular 
works  on  Francis  I.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  companions  to  them, 
having  the  same  characteristics  of  extensive  research,  lively  style,  and  entertaining 
interest,  presenting  all  the  authority  and  utility  of  History,  without  the  dryness  and 
dulness  which  was  formerly  considered  necessary  to  iu  oignity.  Mrs.  Marsh*s  sub- 
ject b  one  which  gives  full  scope  to  her  acknowledged  powers,  and  she  has  treated 
ber  romantic  and  varyingstory  with  all  the  skill  that  was  to  be  expected  of  the  author 
of  the  **Two  Old  Men^s  Tales." 


HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEAR&  1830-1640,  OR  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHI- 
LIPPE.   By  Louis  BIsnc.    In  two  handsome  volumes,  erown  8va,  extra  cloth. 
Perhaps  no  work  ever  produced  a  greater  or  more  permanent  effect  than  this.   To 

its  Inflaenee,  direct  and  indirect,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  auributedthe  movesseats 

which  terminated  in  the  Revolutiou  of  February  1648. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  17».  By  Louis  Blaae.  In 
one  volume,  crowu  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

PROFESSOR  RANKE'S  HISTORIOAL  WORKS. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES,  THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE»  IN  THE  lOTH 

AND  17TH  CENTURIES.    Oompleie  in  one  Is rge  Pvo  volume.       ,   ,     „     ,^. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  TURKISH    AND   SPANISH  EMPIRES,  IN  THE  1«TH 

CENTURY,  AND  BEGINNING  OF  THE  17TU.    Complete  in  one  8vo.  volume, 

paper.    Price  75  cents.  _    «        .  „        ,  -.. 

HtSTORY  OF  THE   REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.   Parts  I.  H.  and  HI. 

Price  $1. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  A  new  Editioa,  continued  to  the  Present 
Time.    By  W.  S.  Browning.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

HISrrORY  OF  THE  JESUITS,  from  the  Foundation  ef  their  Soeietv  to  Its  Sap- 
presAion  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  Their  Mission*  throughout  the  World;  their  Edu- 
cational System  and  Literature ;  with  their  Revival  and  Present  State.  By  Andrew 
SteiauMtz,  author  of  **Tbe  Novitiate,**  *'  Jesuit  in  the  Family,"  Ace.  In  two  hand- 
some volumes,  ctown  Svo.,  extra  cloth. 


4    BLAlfCff AfiD  k  LKA'ft  PITBL1CATI0!IB.— fAiNrycili  iH&gnpkf.J 
CHEAPER  EDITION-LATELV  FUfi4.l8HED. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

BT  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 
SEOOHD  mn'iiuH,  Kiiviam). 


In  two  handsome  ISmo.  Tolnmes,  wiih  a  Portraii  and  fac-aimile  of  a  letter  from 

Jdkn  Adams.    Also, 

A  handsoBMi  LllRrBiy  Editloii,  In  two  bomrtllbllf  prtaitad  oelvro  toIiiibm. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Wirfa  Paperv^GorreffioBdence.  Diariea.  Ae..  baring  brrn  plaeH 
in  iha  baud* of  Mr.  Kennedy, lo  be  nted  in  tbie  work,  ii  will  be  foand  u»  cooiammiich 
that  i«  new  and  intere^iini^  relative  to  the  political  hutory  of  the  times,  as  well  as  id 
the  private  life  of  Mr.  Wirt 

In  iu  prssent  neat  and  convenient  form,  the  work  is  eminently  fitted  to  assume 
tbe  posiiiMi  which  it  aurita  as  a  book  idr  every  parlor  table  and  for  every  fireside 
where  there  is  an  appreciation  of  tbe  kindlineH  and  roaalineaa,  the  inteJeci  and 
the  aflection,  tbe  wit  and  liveliness  which  remlered  William  Wirt  at  once  so  emi> 
nent  im  the  worid.  so  brilliaal  io  society,  and  so  lovinf  and  loved  in  the  retiirai  nt  of 
his  domenic  circle.  Uniisf  all  these  anraeiioas,  it  eaanet  fkil  to  find  a  place  in  every 
private  and  pnblie  library,  and  in  all  colleeiions  of  hooks  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges;  for  ihe  young  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be 


accomplished  by  industry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  of  William  W^iit,  as  nncon- 
leMea  bf  hiiMBlf  in  llMsa  voluMet. 


scioDaBr: 


QRAHAMIE'8  UNITED  8TATE8^ 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATIW  FROII  THK  PLANTATION  OF  THE 
BRITISH  COLOMKS  TILL  TUUR  A8^^UMPTION  OF  INDKPliJIIDENCIL 
Second  Amerieaa  editioo,  ealarfed  and  aoMaded,  wiih  a  Memoir  by  Pieaideol 
Qaiaa  J,  and  a  Poftrait  of  iba  Ambor.    la  two  large  octavo  vohimes,  extra  cloih. 


lOSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  SECOXD  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
ifTATES  OP  AMERICA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Charles  J.  Iiiger«>lL 
Vol.  L,  embracing  the  events  of  lSlS-13;  VoL  U.,  the  evenia  of  l£14.    Octavo. 

HISTORT  OF  CONGRESS  UNDER  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GENERAL 
W  ASHINGTON.    One  very  laiga  octavo  volume. 

Mni.^  RTSTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES,  AND  OF  CHIVALRY.  In  one  octavo 
TOi'nme.  exira  cloih. 


Mars 


WHITER  ELFJ^FATS  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.    Edited  by  J.  S.  Han.    In 
esie  very  4aifEe  volame,  royal  Itrao..  extra  eloih. 


NlV.KUHirS  HISTORY  OF  ROME:  beings  the  cempleie  vrork  fiorn  the  fonndatioa 
oi  ibc.dty  m  Aedeatli  of  OoBHaatine.    In  two  large  oetsvo  ▼otwaaa. 

MEMORANDA  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON.    By  tbe 
Riebard  Rusk.    In  oae  large  8vo.  volume. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  H..  from  his  Aeccsikm  to  the  death  of 

8 Been  Caioline.    B^  Joba  l«erd  Hervay.    Edited,  from  tbe  original  MSS.,  by  the 
igfat  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker.    In  two  handsome  royal  12mo.  volumea,  extn 
cloth. 


WALPOLE«S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  RBIGN  OP  GEORGE  HI.,  now  first  pubUifaed 
from  the  original  MS.    la  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  extra  elotfa. 

%VRAXALI/S  HISTORICAL  IffEMOIRSOF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.    In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 


WRAX  ALL'S  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.    In  oae  oo- 
uvo  volume,  extra  cIoiJl 


LYN0H»8  DEAD   «€A. 

CONDENSED  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION— NDW  READV. 

NARRATIVf  #F  TtE  J.  S.  EXf  EDITION 

TO  TI«  >£A9  SEi  mH  EITtftlOKDiR. 
BY  W.  F.  LYNCH,  U.  S.  N., 

New  and  Condeued  «ditio9,  irith  a  Hap,  (ft«i  aetnal  SnrTeyi. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  rolome,  extra  cloth. 

The  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the  interesting  naxrafave.oC  this 
remarkable  expedition,  has  induced  the  author  to  prepare  a  con- 
densed edition  for  popular  use,  which  is  now  fumishcd  at  a  very  low 
price.  In  preparing  the  farmer  editions,  the  object  was  to  produce 
a  work  worthy  in  every  respect  of  .the  national  character  which  it 
assumed,  and  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared  in  bringing  out  a  vo- 
lume as  handsome  as  anything  of  the  3&ind  fii  yet  prepared  in  this 
oountr^.  The  great  demand,  which  has  rapidiT  exhaoflted  •jmay 
large  impressions  of  that  edition,  notwithstanding  its  price,  is  a 
sufficient  ^^roof  of  the  intrinnc  valne  and  interest  of  the  work ;  and 
in  presenting  this  new  and  oheaper  edition,  the  publishers  would 
merely  state  Uiat  it  eontains  all  trie  substance  of  the  former  volume, 
from  the  time  the  expedition  reached  Lake  Tiberias  till  its  dej^t- 
ure  from  Jerusalem,  embracing  all  the  ex^lotations  upon  the  xiver 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  matter  m  the  preliminary  and 
concluding  chapters  has  been  omitted  or  condensed,  and  the  two 
maps  of  3ie  former  edition  have  been  reduced  in  one,  preserv- 
ing, however,  all  the  more  important  features  of  the  country  de- 
scribed. In  its  present  form,  tnerefore,  afforded  at  about  one-third 
the  price  of  the  more  costly  issue,  in  a  neat  and  handsome  volume, 
admirably  adapted  for  parlor  or  fireside  reading,  or  for  district 
schools,  Sabbatn  schools,  and  other  libraries,  the  publishers  confi- 
dently anticipate  a  very  extensive  demand. 

Copies  may  still  be  liad  of  the  FINE  EDITION, 

In  one  ver j  large  and  handeome  octavo  volume, 
"With  Twenty-oigl^t  beautlftil  Plates,  and  Two  Bfops. 

This  liook,  to  long  and  auziously  expected,  fully  mistaina  tlie  bopetof  the  rooft  san- 
guiiie  and  faiilidious.  It  i«  truly  a  mnrnificeni  work.  The  type,  pnper.  binding,  tiy le, 
and  execution  are  all  of  the  l>eet  and  higlieat  eharacien  as  are  alM>  ibe  inapi  and  en- 
graving!. It  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  character  ofour  natioiiaJ  literature  than  any 
work  that  ha«  appeared  fur  years.  The  iniriniiu  inierest  of  the  suhject  will  give  it 
popularity  and  immortality  at  once.  It  must  be  rtrad  loUe  appreciated;  aiidii  will  be 
read  extensively,  and  valued,  both  in  this  and  other  eou n tries.— Lady *<  Book. 

When,  however, be  fairly  *'gcts  undttr  wvlgh,**  rvcry  page  possesses  interest,  and 
we  follow  him  with  eaceniess In  his  perilous  and  tortuous  voya|{e  down  the  Jordan, 
and  his  explorations  of  the  mysterious  sea,  upon  which  the.  curse  of  the  Almighty 
visibly  rests.  His  privations,  toils,  and  dancers  were  numerous,  but  were  rewarded 
by  success  where  nil  olIicrK  bad  failed.  He  has  ronlribuird  niafenally  10  our  know- 
ledge of  Scriptural  Geography,  particularly  in  his  charts  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Bea, 
which  he  fully  t-xoloreJ.  If  our  readers  wish  to  know  all  he  has  ilone,  they  mnsc 
procure  and  read  his  honk  ;  we  cannot  give  even  an  nniiiiie  of  it  We  can  only  add 
that  the  pablisliers  have  done  their  full  duty  in  their  deimnment,  and  the  mapi  and 
plates  are  ail  thai  could  be  desired.^/*rM6jr(«ria». 


NOTES  FROM   NINEVEH, 
AKD  TRAVELS  IN  MES(»OTAMIA»  ASSYRIA,  AND  STRIA. 
By  the  REV.  J.  P.  FLETCHER. 
Ib  •■•  aMt  rojvl  Itai.  ^<l«i. 


TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA, 

mCLUDING  EXCTRSIONS  NORTHWARD  DOWN  THE  OBI  TO  THE 

POLAR  CIRCLE,  AND  SOCTHWARD  TO  THE  CHINESE  FRONTIER. 

BT  ADOLPH  SRXAN. 

TiwtlBted  bf  WILUAM  D.  COOiJSY, 
Ib  tw«  toiiioMi  wol— <■,  rojml  ISmo.,  eztim  doth. 


HUNGARY    AND  TRANSYLVANIA, 
WITH  RRMABES  ON  THEIR  GONDITION^  SOCLAL.  MORAL, 

AND  POUTtCAL. 

BT  JOHN  PAGET,  ESQ. 

Is  two  Btat  ^■■■■j  fojal  Umo.,  estn  doCh. 


TURKEY  AND  ITS  DESTINY; 

THE  RESULT  OF  JOURNEYS  MADE  IN  1S47  a^  1S48,  TO  EXAMINE 
INTD  THE  STATE  OP  THAT  COUNTRY. 

BT  CHARLES  MACFARLANE,  ESQ.. 
h  tm  BMt  vsloMs,  rijml  1Ab«^  eztn  doth. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WEST 
INDIES  AND  NORTH  AMERICA  IN  1849. 
BY  ROBERT  BAIRD,  A.  M. 
la  (MM  Bwt  vduae,  rojal  ISmo.,  extra  doth. 


THE  WESTERN   WORLD: 

OR,  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

EgkiWtiag  tkem  ia  ihcir  latMt  Davalopaeat,  Social,  Political,  aad  ladnstrial. 

ladadiaf  a  Clwptar  oa  Califoraia. 

BT  ALEXAXDER  MACKAT,  ESQ. 

la  taro  aeat  TolaBcs,  rojal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 


SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  GOLD  MINES. 
From  a  Joaraal  of  a  Three  Yeftra*  Reeadeace  ia  Upper  aad  Lower  Caltforaia, 

derias  1847,  IS4S,  aad  1849. 

BY  E.  GOULD  BUFFUM,  ESQ., 

Lieaieaaat  Ifli.  Bcfiacat  N«w  York  ToloMecre. 
Ia  oae  aeat  Tolaae,  rejal  ISaio.,  peper,  50  ceets,  or  extra  eloth. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 
Bj  CBAauB  WiLXKt,  U.  8.  N.,  Coauaaader  of  the  EipediUoa.  Ia  nx 
larve  vole»ee,  inpenal  qaatto.  With  veveral  haadred  illeatratioaB  oa  ated 
aad  wood,  aad  aoMeroaa  large  Bape.     Price  $80. 

Tkia  it  (he  sanw  m*  tke  cditioa  priaicd  fi>r  Confreu.  At  bat  few  batre  beca  exposed 
itr  aale.  tkoae  wko  deaire  lo  poa«r»«  tk.a  aiag Hificeat  BwrniiiitBi  of  iW  ana  oC  iba 
Uaiied  8«at««.  wovid  do  well  lo  aecare  cop<ca  wnboot  delay. 


EASTERN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.    By  HaaaRr  M aBnuKAV.   Ia 
oae  large  aad  haadaoaie  Tolame,  crowa  octaTo,  extra  doth. 


BLANCHARD  It  LEA'S  PUBLICATIOm.— (ScMiict.)  7 

UBRAIT  OF  MUSTHATBB  SHISNTinB  WORXS. 

A  ■eriet  of  betntifbllj  printed  folamea  on  Tariou  brenchei  of  icience,  bj 
tbo  moct  eminent  neo  in  tbeir  reipeetiTe  defMrtmenta.  The  wbole  printed 
in  Uie  hmndaoneet  atjley  and  profiiaelj  embelliabed  in  tlM  moat  efieJMBt 
inner. 


Q^  No  expense  has  been  or  will  be  ipared  to  render  this  ieriea  worthy  of  the  anp- 
port  of  the  •eieiiiific  public,  while  at  the  aaflM  time  il  it  one  of  the  handaomest  speei- 
mena  of  typofraphical  and  artiatie  execation  which  haa  appeared  in  thia  eonniry. 


DB  liA  BECHCS  GEOIiOGY-^uat  Ready. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BY  SIR  HENRY  T.  DB  LA  BEGHE,  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S., 

Direeior-Oeneral  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  fte. 

In  one  very  large  and  handaome  oetaTO  volume, 

WITH  OVBR  THRBB  HUHDRED  WOOD-OUTS. 


We  have  here  preaented  to  as,  by  one  adaitrably  qneliied  Ite  the  tnak,  Hm 
eompleie  eoino«ndiam  ot  the  science  of  geology  eyer  produced,  in  which  Ihe  diflbr- 
ent  lacu  whicn  fall  under  the  cognizanoe  of  this  branch  of  natural  science  are  ac« 
ranged  under  the  dtflereiit  causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  From  the  atyle  in 
^vhfch  Ihe  snliject  is  treated,  ihe  wort  is  caieolated  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  proAta- 
aioiial  geologist  but  for  that  of  the  aniniiiated  reader,  who  will  And  in  it  mneh  cnriona 
and  interesiing  information  on  ihe  changes  which  ihe  surface  of  our  globe  haa  nnder* 
gone,  and  the  history  of  ttie  various  striking  appearances  which  it  preaenis.  Volu- 
minous as  the  work  is,  it  is  not  rendered  unreadable  from  its  buUc,  owing  to  theindi- 
elons  subdivision  of  its  contents,  and  the  copious  index  which  ia  app«ided.— JhAis 
BulL 

This  ample  volume  is  based  apon  a  former  work  of  the  anthor,  ealled  Hsie  to  Ob' 
Btrvs  m  Qmlotn  i  which  has  h>ngbeen  out  of  print,  bat  in  iia  day  gave  riae  to  aeveral 
other  directions  for  observing.  The  alteration  of  the  title  is  something  asore  than  a 
nominal  change ;  it  extends  the  book  from  the  individaal  to  the  general  obeerver. 
ahowing  what  ha*  bun  scientifically  seen  in  the  globe,  instead  of  what  aa  individual 
migAf  see.  It  is  a  survey  of  geological  facts  throughout  the  world,  clasaified  accord- 
ioc  to  their  nature^ — Speelalar, 

Having  had  such  ahoodani  opportnnitiea,  aooae  eoald  be  fonnd  ao  capable  of  di- 
reeling  the  labors  of  the  young  geologist,  orio  aid  by  his  own  experience  the  aindira 
of  those  who  may  noi  have  l>een  able  lo  range  ao  extensively  over  the  earth's  aarftee. 
We  strongly  recoromrnd  8ir  Henry  De  la  Beche*s  book  to  thosa  who  desire  to  know 
what  ban  tieen  done,  and  lo  learn  something  of  the  wide  examination  which  yet  Uca 
wailing  for  the  indostiious  olisarver.—  Ute  AAtH^um, 


TECHNOLOGY ;  or,  CHEMimtY  Apflicd  to  thv  Akti  and  to  MAwmrAC- 
TUKEa.  By  Da.  F.  Kwapp,  Profeaaor  at  the  Univeraity  of  Gieaaen.  Edited, 
with  numerooa  Notea  and  Additiona,  by  Dm.  Edmuitd  Rovalm,  and  Da. 
TaoKAt  RicHAEDtoir.  Firat  American  Edition,  with  Notea  and  Additiona 
by  Prof.  Waltek  R.  JoHitaoir.  In  two  handaome  octavo  volomeay  printed 
and  illuatrated  in  the  higheat  style  of  art,  with  aboat  600  wood  engravinga. 

The  style  of  excellence  in  which  the  firat  volume  waa  cot  up  la  folly  preserved  in 
this.  The  treatises  themselves  are  admirable,  and  the  editfagboth  by  the  English  and 
American  rditors.  judicious ;  so  that  ihe  work  maintains  itself  as  the  bestof  the  series 
lo  which  il  belong*  and  worthy  the  aitention  of  all  interested  in  tlm  atta  of  which  it 
treats.-  Franklin  Imtitutt  Jwutnai. 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY;  inclnding  the  Application  of  the  Science 
to  the  Arte.  By  Tbomaa  Graham,  F.  R.  S.,  he.  Edited  by  Robert  Bridf  ea, 
M.  D.  Second  American,  from  the  aecond  and  enlarged  London  edition. 
In  two  parte,  large  Svo.,  with  aeveral  hundred  wood-cata.  (Part  1  in  preaa.) 


S  jgXAJUUflARD  M  LEA*8  PUBUC,ATIOW.-S&*fli<vO 

MIPEMIR'S  COIPAKimS  FHTSIOLOGT— low  Ketdy. 

PRINCIPLES  OF 

HEVEBAI  AVB  CDHPABATITI  PHTSIPIQIIT; 

INTENDED  AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  TIIE  STUDY  OP 


And  as  a  Guideto  the  PhnnsapWfail  Pm»nit of  Kiatnial  Hlstcny. 
BY  WILLIA3I  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Aathor  of  **  Human  Pbysiology,^  *■  Vegetable  Physiology,'*  &e.  &c. 

TJUHO  IM^BOVBD  ABD  KULAKCKO  ^01X109. 

In  out  vavj  Uig*  mad  baodMOM  octero  volunMy  with  aeveral  kimdr^d 

beantifal  illuiuntioni. 

This  Taloable  work  will  aopplj  •  want  long  felt  bj  the  tcientific  pohljc 
of  this  coamnr,  who  have  had  no  accetsible  treatise  to  refer  to,  presenting 
in  an  intelligibie  form  a  complete  and  thorough  outJine  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  Natnral  Science  brought  up  to  the  most  advanced  state  of  modero 
investigation.  The  hi|^  repatatioB  ofthe  author,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  a  aiAcieat  guarantee  for  the  eoasplctenesa  and  accuracv  of  anj  work  to 
which  hia  name  ia  pre6sed ;  but  thia  volume  comes  with  the  addittonal  re- 
commcndatioB  that  h  ia  the  one  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  the  greatest 
care,  and  on  which  he  is  desirous  to  rest  his  reputation.  It  (brms  a  very 
large  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printcdy  and  most  profusely  illuatrated. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MFXTHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING.  By  Pbofessok  Julius  Weisbacii.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
Pbof.  GOBSOify  of  Glasgow.  First  American  Edition,  with  Additions  bv 
PBor.  Waltbb  R.  jAuntoN.  In  two  octavo  volumes,  beaiitifblly  printed, 
with  900  illustrations  on  wood. 

The  most  Tatnahle  contribnUoo  to  practical  science  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
eouniry.— ilM#ii«MiN. 

Unequalled  hy  anything  of  the  kind  vet  prodoced  in  ibis  cooiitry— the  most  ttand- 
ard  book  OH  mechainrs,  machinery  anden<;iiieering  now  exiant^^T.  Y.  Cornmrrhmt. 

In  every  way  worthy  of  being  reeommeitded  to  our  readen  —  Franklin  fnatiiuu 
J&umai. 


PRACTICAL  PHARMACY:  Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  By  Fbabcis 
MouR,  Ph.  D.,  Asseasor  Phannacic  ofthe  Royal  Prussian  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Cobleuti ;  and  Tucophxlus  Redwood,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Edited,  with  eiteosive  Additions, 
by  Pbop.  WuxiAM  Pbocteb,  ofthe  Philadelphia  College  of  Phnrmacy.  In 
one  handaomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  670  pages,  with  over  600  en- 
gravings  on  wooa. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METi'X)ROLOGY.  By  Pbofessob  J. 
MuLLEB,  M.  D.  Edited,  with  Additif>ns,  by  R.  Eolesfeld  Gbiffith,  M. 
D.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  660  wood-cuts,  and 
two  colored  plates. 

The  style  in  which  the  volume  inpublifhed  i«  in  ihe  highot  degree  creditable  to 
the  enterpriM  ol' llie  publitherii.  Itron'aini  ncur'y  four  huudred  engraving*  rze* 
euted  in  a  diyle  ofexiraordinufy  elttfcanre.  We  rninmend  ih«;  (lOok  to  cenersJ  favor. 
It  is  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  ever  seen.— /V.  Y.  Couritr  and  Enftuirer, 


BLilNCHARD  k  LEA'S  TVBUCATlOm.^Seiinee.)  .  9 

BBAZiB  on  HBAZiTB- JUST  Bfi AD7. 


THE  L&W8  OF  UEllTH  IN  REl&TION  TO  HIND  ARD  BOOT. 

A  8KBUES  OF  LETTERS   FROM   AN  OLD   PRACTITIONER  TO  A  FATIENT. 

BT  LIONEL  JOHN  BEALE,  M.  R.  C.  S^  &c. 
In  one  handsooM  voluniei  rojal  ISmo.,  extra  doth. 

The  **  Laws  of  Health,''  in  relation  to  mind  and  body,  ia  a  book  which  will  eonrey 
oraeh  inslmctfon  to  noni>Tx>feMfonaI  readers:  they  may,  fVom  these  letters,  glean  the 
principles  upon  whieh  yonnf  persons  staonJd  be  educated,  and  derire  much  nsefal 
inlbrmaiion,  which  will  apply  to  the  preservation  of  health  at  all  ages.— Mm(.  Ttmsf. 


GBEGOA'r  oxr  aTAaxTBTzsM-Bromr  abad'Tj 
LETTEIS  TO  A  CANDID  INiPBER  ON  ANIIAl  IAflNETI8H. 

BY  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  M.D.. 

Profeftior  of  Cliemisiry  in  the  University  of  Ediabargh. 
In  one  neat  volamey  royal  12mo.y  extra  cloth. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHKMISTRY,  including  Auljata. 
Hy  John  B.  Bowman,  M.  D.  In  one  neat  royal  ISmo.  volume,  extra  oloth,  with 
nameroas  illustrations. 

DANA  ON  CORALS. 

ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  By  Jamea  D.  Dana.  In  one  volome  imperial 
quarto,  extra  cloth,  with  wood-cuts. 

Also,  an  Atlas  to  the  above,  one  volume  imperial  folio,  with  siJCty>oae  laagnlioent 
plaies,  colored  after  uaiure.    Bound  in  hall  morocco. 

These  splendid  volumes  form  a  portion  of  the  publications  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Rxpedition.  As  but  very  few  copies  have  been  prepared  for  sale,  and  as 
ihete  are  nearly  exhausted,  all  who  are  desirous  of  enriching  their  librarita  with 
thi«,  the  most  creditable  vprcimen  of  American  Art  and  Science  as  yet  issued,  will  do 
svell  to  procure  copies  at  once. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
fiXPIiOftliNO  EXPEDITION.  By  Horatio  Hale.  In  one  large  imperial  quarto 
volume,  beautifully  printed,  aud  strongly  bound  in  extra  eloih. 


BARON  SnTMBOLDTS  LAST  WORK. 

ASPECTS  OF  NATURE  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES  With  Seieniific  tUncidations.  By  Alexander  Von  Haroboldt. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine.  Second  American  ediuon.  In  one  handsome  volume, 
Urge  royal  I'imo.,  extra  ciolh. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS,  Spbino,Sukmeb,  AtnruKN,  and 
Wi.vrtB.  By  Thomas  G  riffiih.  In  one  haudsome  volume,  royal  18mo ,  extra  cloih| 
with  numerous  illustrations. 

THR  MILL  WRIGHT'S  OUIDB. 

THE    MILLWRIGHT'S    AND    MILLER'S    GUIDE.    By  Oliver    Evaoa. 

Klevenih  Edition.     With  Additions  and  (Joxtfciions  by  the  Protes«or  of  Mechan  i  <8 
in  the  Frankliu  ln»tiinte,  ajid  a  description  of  an  improved  Merchant  Flour  Mill* 
By  C.  and  O.  Evans.    In  one  octavo  volume,  with  uumerous  engravings. 


10  BM^KCBABD  Ifc  LSA'S  PUBLICATIOBDLr-iM^wvO 


aOH^VnXEnS  PHYglCAIi  CaBOORAPHY* 

^tw  Editioii  midi  Inprtrcd— Jut  Itnrd. 


PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

BY  MARY  SOMERVILLE. 


In  ooe  Dcat  rojal  12iiio.  vol.,  citn  doth,  of  OTer  550  page*. 

Tlw  f  re«t  laeccn  of  ikis  work,  mmd  iu  iairodoeiioa  inio  iHuiy  of  oar  kighcr  «chooU 
and  oeodeniiea.  hBTe  iodorrd  tlK-poMnlivni  to  prepare  a  d«w  mod  nraeb  improved 
ediiiou.    In  addilion  to  ihe  eorrrruoiM  and  inproTemrnu  or  tbe  autiior  br»io«rrtl  oo 
;  Ja  ht  paaaaie  ifctoanh  iha  pvraa  a  feeoad  timo  In 


ibe  work  JB  ha  yawife  ifctoanh  iha  pvraa  a  aeeoad  timo  In  London,  iMiea  hava  brea 
ionrodnced  lo 'adapt  it  more  rally  lo  the  pbjsira]  ffroj^nipby  ofiliia  cuuitirj  ;'aHd  a 
con»prelieiiwve  gU>«Mry  Iwa  tern  added.  Tendering  the  «roiaMe  more  paruealarly 
Milted  to  edueattoaal  parpoar a.  Tiw  aoMMioi  of  ilie»e  addiiiona  may  be  umlerMood 
from  the  fact.  tJiai  aoi  ooly  has  tbe  aixe  of  tbe  page  beeu  inereaFed,  bat  tlbe  voluao 
iiMlf  enlarged  by  ovrr  one  kandred  aad  Gny  pag^e. 

Oar  praiae  eomes  lainria;  in  the  rear,  and  i«  well-nigh  soperfiooan.  Bui  we  are 
anxiooii  to  rreommeiid  loour youth  the  enlarged  method oi'  ••lul^iag  gro(raphy  whirh 
hmw  preaent  >rorii  demonaimaea  to  ba  na  eapiivaaing  a<  it  i«  inairuciiTe.  We  kaid 
aneh  preaeaiaaa  Mra.  MMaemlle  haa  bcatowed  apoii  the  paiilie.  lo  be  of  inealcniablo 
▼aine,  diMeminaiing  more  KNtnd  iiiibrmation  than  all  the  liiarary  and  aricniifie  iaati* 
unions  will  aceomplish  in  a  whole  eycia  of  their  existence.— lUadheeod'alfngazrae. 


HUMAN  HKALTU ;  or,  the  lafloeoce  of  Ataoapbere  and  Locality.  Cbanft 
of  Air  and  Climate.  Seafoas,  Pood,  Clothin|r,  Batbinc,  Miaeral  Spnngm  l^lierciie; 
Sleep,  Corporal  and  Mi*nial  Parsuiis.  kx.  hc^  ou  Healthy  Man.  eotistitiiUBg  Eto- 
aams  of  Uygiana.   By  Bobley  Doagliaou,  M.  IX   Jd  one  octavo  vol 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  OR  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREA- 
TION.  By  D.  T.  Ansied,  author  of  ^  Elemenu  of  Geolofyi^  dtc  In  one  aeai 
vohunai  royal  Iteo.,  with  niuneroos  illasiraliooa. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  LIFE.  Bj  8.  T.  Coleridge.  Now  first  publialind 
from  the  original  MS.    Iu  one  small  18mo  volume,  cloth. 

ZOOLOGICAL  RECREATIONS.  Bj  W.  T.  Broderip,  F.R.S.  From  the 
second  Loudon  ediuoo.    Una  volnma,  royal  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  lusrela.  By  the  Kcv.  Wm.  Kirby.  ajid  Wm.  i^ucot  F  B.  S.  From  ifae 
sixth  Loudon  e«rttion. '  In  one  taige  octavo  volnme.  viHh  plaiea,  plahi  or  cok>red. 


THE  RACES  OF  MEN,  a  FragmeoU  By  John  Knox.  In  one  rojral  12mo, 
volmna,  axira  eloih. 

AMERICAN  0RNITII0LfX3Y.  Bj  Charles  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino, 
In  lour  iblio  volumes,  Lalf  bound,  with  numerous  magutficeul  colored  platea. 

LF.CTURE8  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  BEINGS, 
By  Carlo  Maneucci.  Kdiird  by  Jonathan  I'ercira,  M  D.  In  one  royal  Itmo. 
volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illustrations. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST.  In  one 
handsoma  volome,  royal  ISmo ,  crifltN>n  cloth  with  numeroas  illaaimtiona. 

ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT.  A  CollecUon  of  Foar  Hondred  Entertaining 
Experimea;!.  In  one  handaome  ^oluine,  royal  iSoio.,  with  Ulnsiraiions,  crimaon 
cloUt. 
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JOHvaroirs  phtsigkal  ATLAa 


THE   PHYSICAL  ATLAS 

OF  NATURAL  PHENOMENA, 
FOE  TDB  USB  OF  COlLBGEg,  AGADBIIB8  IRB  FAIILIBI. 

BY  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S. 

In  ona  large  ^ume,  iinperi«l  qaarto,  haadtoaitty  and  ttrouf  I]r  bound, 

With  Twenty-iix  Pkteii  Bflgraied  ud  Caloni  in  the  beit  itylf. 

Together  viih  Iki  pe^s  of  DeeeripUve  Leilerprets,  and  a  very  oopioua  Index. 
Thia  tplendid  yolume  will  fill  a  void  long  Tclt  in  this  country,  where  no 
work  baa  been  attainable  preienting  the  results  of  the  important  science  of 
Physical  Geography  in  a  disCiect  and  tangible  ferm.  The  list  of  plates  sab- 
joined  will  show  both  the  design  of  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
carrying  oat  has  been  attempted.  The  repotatloo  of  the  aathor,  and  tiie 
aniversal  approbation  with  which  bis  Atlas  has  been  reoeived,  are  safficient 
guarantees  that  no  care  has  been  spared  to  render  the  book  complete  and 
tnistworthy.  The  engraving,  printing,  and  coloring  will  all  be  found  of  the 
best  and  most  accurate  description. 

As  but  a  small  edition  has  been  prepared,  the  pahlishers  reouest  all  who 
may  deiire  to  procure  copies  of  the  work  to  send  orders  throagh  their  book- 
sellers without  delay. 

LIST  OF  .PLATES. 

MBTROROLOOV. 
I.  Humholdri  SvpiKm  oflvothermal  Lines. 
S.  Oeo]^raphicai  Distribation  of  ihe  Cur- ' 
renu  of  Air. 

3.  llyeiofn'Hpliio  or  Rain  Map  ot  the 
World. 

4.  Hyetographlc  or  Rain  MsBofEeioee. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants. 
3.  Geofrraphlcal  Di«tribution  of  the  Culti- 
vated Planis  used  as  FVmkI. 

3.  Geographical  DiMrilmtion  of  Quadra- 
inaiis,  Iliieaiata,  Marsupialim,  stad 
Pachyderinata. 

4.  GcographicHi  DitlrilmiionofCnrnivora. 

5.  Grogrnphioal  Dixtributiou  of  Rodeiitia 
and  Ruminaiilia. 

G.  Cteoprraphiral  Di*irilmtk>n  of  Birds. 

7.  Geographical  DietnUuiion  ofRrptiies. 

8.  Kthiiographic  Mnp  of  the  World. 

9.  Ethnocrapliic  Map  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

'nie  book  before  ai  is.  in  short,  a  grranhie  encyclopedia  of  ilie  tclenees^an  atlas 
of  human  knowledge  doneimo  mspn.  It  excrapiifin*  the  truth  which  it  expresses— 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  Thermal  Laws  of  Leslie  it  enunciates  by  a  bpnt  line 
running  acrosn  a  map  of  Kurope;  the  abstract  researches  of  Gsum  it  emUotli^s  in  a 
few  piirHllel  curve*  win<ling  over  a  section  of  the  globe;  a  formula  of  Laplace  it 
melta  down  to  a  liute  patch  of  mezzotint  shadow;  a  problem  of  the  trantceiidenial  ana- 
lynis.  which  covers  pages  with  definite  integrals  it  mskea  plain  to  the  eye  by  a  little 
stippling  and  hatching  on  a  given  degree  of  longitude!  All  possible  relations  of 
time  and  space,  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  froat  and  snow,  volcano  and  storm,  cur- 
rent and  tide,  plant  and  Itcasi.  race  and  religion,  attraction  and  repulsion,  glacier  and 
avalanche,  foskil  and  roaininoih  river  and  inouniain.  mine  and  forest,  air  and  cloud, 
and  sen  and  shy— nil  in  the  enrth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth,  and  above 
the  earth,  that  the  heart  of  man  has  conceived  or  his  head  understood— are  brought  to- 
gether by  a  marvellous  microcosm,  and  planted  on  these  little  sheets  of  paper— thus 
making  theini^lves  clear  to  every  eye.  In  short,  we  have  a  piiminaryof  ail  Ihe  rross- 
qucAtioiiKofNaiiiie  foriwenty  cciiturics~and  hII  the  answers  of  Nature  herself  net 
down  and  sptMiking  to  us  voluni'iioufl  systrm  dans  un  mot  ....  Mr.  John4ion 
is  wf  II  known  a.*  n  geographer  of  crent  occurncy  niid  rcsenrrh:  and  it  is  certain  that 
this  work  will  add  to  Ins  reputation  ;  for  it  is  Iteautilully  engraved,  and  accompanied 
wiih  explanatory  aud  tabular  letterpress  of  great  value.— loniiun  Athinaum. 


G¥X)LOGY. 

1.  Geological  Structure  of  the  Globe. 

8.  MoaiitMin  Chains  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

3.  Mountain  Chaina  of  Ameriea. 

4.  Illustration  of  the  Glacier  .System  of 

the  Alps.    (Mont  Blanc) 
6.  Phenomena  oi  Volcanic  Action. 
Pala:onioloaical  and  Geological  Map  of 
the  British  Islands.  (A  double  sheet.) 

HYDROGRAPHY. 
1.  Physical  Chan  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
92.  Physical  Chart  ofthe  Indian  Ocean. 
3   Physical  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ooeau  or 

Grfai  Si'H. 
4.  Tidal  Chart  ofthe  British  Seas. 
6.  The    River   Systems  of  Burope  and 

Aria 
6.  The  River  Systems  of  America. 

Tidal  Churl  ofthe  World. 
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UinZH'S  lAHBHaS  g  WATIRAL  SEmiQL 

HANDBOOKS 

OF 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSroS  LAKDNEB,  LL.D.,  ETC. 

FIRST  GOVRSXy  — f  l^iMg 

Heduudei,  HjimMn,  H  jdruUei,  Pieonaties,  Soud,  ud  Spttci. 

In  one  large  royal  12nK>.  Tolame  of  750  pages, 

WiHi  over  four  hmidred  Wood-cats. 

Also,  to  be  had  io  three  Pans,  as  follows : — 

Part  L  oontalning  MECHANICS,  292  pages,  ICO  cats. 

Part  II.  ooniaining  HYDROSTATICS,  HYDRAUUCS,  PNEUMATICS, 
and  SOUND,  186  pages,  97  cuU. 

Put  III.  containing  OPTICS,  270  pages,  154  cots. 

THE  SECOND  COURSE,  embracitt^ 

HEiT,  ELECTBICITT,  lifiNETISI,  ANB  ASTRONOHT, 

or  aboat  the  same  size  as  the  First  Course,  and  illustrated  with  the  same 
profuseness,  is  aearlj  readj,  and  may  shortly  be  had  either  in  one  large 
▼olamSy  or  in  parts. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Lsrdaer  has  acquired  by  his  numerous  scientific 
works  is  too  widely  eitended  for  the  publishers  to  feel  it  necessary  to  say 
anything  in  praise  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy  are  popularized  and  simplified  in  the  present  volume.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  author  has  been  to  present  the  numerous  and  important  subjects 
embraced  in  his  design,  in  a  form  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  beginner,  ex- 
plained in  clear  snd  simple  language,  and  with  references  to  their  practical 
applications  in  the  auts  and  sciences.  In  but  very  few  insunces  has  he  pre- 
supposed a  knowledge  of  mathematics  extending  to  quadratic  equations,  and 
this  only  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  absolutely  requires  it.  To 
secure  the  accuracy  so  necessary  to  a  yolume  of  this  kind,  the  publishers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  gentleman  whose  scientific  ac- 
quirements enable  them,  with  confidence,  to  vouch  for  its  correctness. 
Various  errors  which  had  escaped  the  author's  attention  have  thus  been  rec- 
tified, and  some  omissions  supplied;  while  a  series  of  questions  and  exam* 
pies  is  appended  to  cnch  subject,  with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the 
student  the  application  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text,  to  practical 
purposes. 

In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  procure  separate 
manuals  on  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  this  work,  it  has  been  srranged 
for  binding  either  in  three  parts,  or  as  a  whole.  The  First  Part  embraces 
Mechanics;  the  Second,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  and  Sound; 
the  Third,  Optics.  The  paging  at  the  head  of  the  pages  applies  to  the  sepa- 
rate parts ;  that  at  the  foot,  is  continuous  throughout  the  volume.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  references  in  the  Tables  of  Contents  are  designed  for  the  former, 
and  those  in  the  Index  for  the  latter. 

Either  separately  or  as  a  whole,  it  is  therefore  confidently  presented  as  a 
complete  and  reliable,  though  popular,  manual  of  Natural  Philosophy,  de- 
signed either  for  the  use  of  schools,  or  for  the  private  student,  and  fully 
brought  up  to  the  most  advanced  state  of  science  at  the  present  day. 
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SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

Under  thia  title  Blancbakd  k  Lca  are  publiihing  a  aeriet  of  Latin  School 
Bookt,  edited  by  those  distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  Leonhard  Schmitz 
and  C.  6.  Zumpt.  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  present  a  course  of  accurate 
texts,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  latest  investigations  and  MSS.,  and  the 
noost  approved  principles  of  modern  criticism.  These  are  accompanied  with 
notes  and  illustrations  introduced  sparing]/,  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the 
error  of  overburdening  the  work  with  commentary,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
leaving  the  student  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  The  main  object  has  been 
to  awaken  the  scholar's  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of 
his  author,  to  assist  him  where  assistance  is  necessary,  and  to  lead  him  to 
think  and  to  investigate  for  himself.  For  this  purpose  maps  and  other  en- 
gravings are  given  wherever  useful,  and  each  author  is  accompanied  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  sketch.  The  form  in  which  the  volumes  are  printed 
is  neat  and  convenient,  while  it  admits  of  their  being  sold  at  prices  nnpre- 
cedentedly  low,  thus  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  the  cost 
of  classical  works  has  hitherto  proved  a  bar  to  this  department  of  study. 

The  publishers  have  received  several  hundred  testimonials  of  the  great 
value  of  this  series  from  the  most  prominent  practical  teachers  of  the  country. 

• 

OF  THIS  SEE1E8  THE  FOLLOWIKO  HATE  AFPEABEO  : — 

C^SARIS  D£  BELLO  GALLICO  LIBRIIV.,  232  pages,  with  a  Map,  price ' 
50  cents. 

P.  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA,  43S  pages,  price  75  cents. 
C.  C.  SALLUSTII  CATILINA  £T  JUGURTUA,  168  pages,  with  a  Map, 
price  50  cents. 

SCHMITZ'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  318  pages,  price  60  cents. 

Q.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI  QVM  8UPERSUNT,  326 
pages,  with  a  Map,  price  70  cents, 

M.  T.  CICERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTJC  XII.,  300  pages,  price  60 
cents. 

T.  LIVII  PATAVINI  HIS TORIARUM  LlBRl  L,  II.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  350 
pages,  with  two  colored  Maps,  price  70  centa. 

KALTSCHMIDT»S  SCHOOL  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  in  two  parta,  Latin- 
English  and  Englifh-Latin,  nearly  900  pagea,  double  columna,  price,  com- 
plete, $1  25. 

Nearly  Ready.— P.  OVIDII  NASONIS  CARMINA  EXCERPTA. 

In  Prrpara/Zaii.— SCHMITZ»S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LATIN  GRAM- 
MAR; HORACE;  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LATIN  READING  AND 
EXERCISE  BOOKS;  A  SCHOOL  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  &c.  fcc. 

,*,  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  eny  of  these  volumes  will  be  sup- 
plied with  copiea  on  application  to  the  publishers.  If  to  be  sent  by  mai*, 
stamps  should  be  enclosed  to  prepay  the  postugo. 
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Sdunitz  and  ZumpVi  Clattical  Serin  {eonluaud) 

THE  L&ST  TOLDHK  PUBLISHED  OF  THIS  SERIES  IS 

A  SDIBOL  BIGTIBNART  OF  TEE  LATIN  LANBVABE. 

BY  DR.  J.  H.  KALTSCHMIDT. 
In  two  parts,  Ifatin-Enf^lish  and  Unglish-Ijatin. 

Part  I,  Latin  English,  486  pages,  strongly  bound,  price  90  cents. 

Part  II,  English  Latin,  366  pages,  price  75  cents. 
Or  the  whole  conplete  in  ooe  very  thick  royal  18mo.  volome,  of  850  closely 

printed  double  columned  pages  strongly  boaod  in  leather,  price  $1  26. 

While  severaJ  valuable  and  copious  Latin  Lexicons  have  within  a  few  years  beea 
mibhshed  in  this  country,  a  want  has  long  Keen  felt  and  acknowledged  of  a  good  ScnouL 
l)icnoBABT,  which  within  reasonable  compass  and  at  a  BK>deraie  price  Hhouid  pre- 
sent to  the  student  all  the  information  requisite  for  his  purposes,  as  elucidn'ed  by  the 
HKMC  recent  investigations,  and  at  the  sane  time  anincumbered  whh  erudition  nseful 
only  to  the  advanced  scholar,  and  increasing  the  size  and  cost  of  the  work  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  with  this  view  especially  that 
the  present  work  has  been  prepared,  and  tho  names  of  iu  disiingniahed  aoihors  are 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  tiiis  intention  has  been  skillfully  and  accurately  carried  oul 

The  present  volome  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Kaltschmidt,  the  well-known  Oer> 
man  Lazieographer,  from  the  best  Latin  Dictionaries  now  iu  use  throughout  Eunq^, 
and  has  beeu  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Leoiihanj  Schmitz.  It  presenu  as  fax  as. 
possible,  the  etymology  of  each  word,  not  only  tracing  it  to  its  Latin  or  Greek  root, 
but  to  roots  or  kindrea  forms  of  words  occurring  in  the  cognate  languages  of  the 
creat  Iudo*Germanic  family.  This  feature,  which  distinguishes  the  prrfeiit  Dtc- 
uonary  from  all  others,  cannot  (kil  to  awaken  the  learner  to  the  interesting  fact  of  the 
radical  identity  of  manv  l^>parBnlly  heier<^neoua  lDnguages,and  prepara  bim  ai  aa 
early  stage  for  the  delightfuf  study  of  comparative  philology. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  carry  out  the  auihor^s  views  as  far  as  pot>silile 
by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  volume.  Tlie  type,  though  clear  and  well  printed, 
is  small,  and  the  size  of  the  page  ^uch  as  to  present  an  iiiuneu«e  amount  of  matter  iu 
compass  of  a  single  handsome  18mo.  volume,  famished  at  a  price  far  below  wliai  is 
usual  with  such  works,  and  thus  placing  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  aiuUent  a 
neat,  convenient,  niid  complete  Lexicon,  embodying  the  investigations  of  the  mo»i 
distini;uif(hcd  scholars  of  the  a((«*» 

Ahtiough  this  work  has  been  issued  very  recently,  it  has  already  auracted  grcnt 
attention  from  all  iniererted  in  education,  and  it  has  l>een  introduced  into  a  Inrse 
number  of  mfhools  The  publisher*  subjoin  two  or  three  comineiidaiory  letter*  irJm 
among  a  vast  niiinber  w:ih  which  tlicy  have  been  favored. 

From  Pt<^  J.  FonyUL  Jr.,  q^  Prmeelon  Univtraity,  March  19, 1S6I. 

With  the  School  Dictiondry  I  am  greatly  pleased.  Ii  is  k>  rhenp.  «o  convenient, 
and  in  its  etyraoiogieal  features  so  p«caJiar,  asd  withal  so  valuable,  that  on  many  a 
student's  table  the  larger  and  more  costly  lexicons  will  sustain  some  risk  of  being 
superseded. 

From  Prof.  G.  Harrison.  Unitersitif  qf  Va.^  March  17, 18Si. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  1  think  it  will  meet  an  existing  want  and  be  very 
popular  with  the  schoolbovs.  If  the  second  part  be  exi-cuted  as  well,  1  bhali  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  whole  work  to  my  fnends. 

From  Prof.  C.  I).  CUtfeland   PhUadtlphia  March  19. 1^51. 

You  have  done  a  ver)*  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Clai^siral  tUlucation  in  pub> 
lishing  the  **  s'chool  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language."  by  Dr  J.  11.  Kaltschmidt. 
We  needed  soineihngof  the  kind  very  much.  The  larger  diciouaries  of  Lrverett 
&  Andrews  are  excellent  for  advanred  srliolars.  but  I  have  found,  in  my  experience, 
that  younger  SI  udeiits  were  con  lust  d  by  the  imiliiplicity  of  deCniiious  and  example* 
in  them,  and  1  have  therefore  long  wanted  losec  a  work  l>eiter  odopied  to  their  wants 
and  capacities.    Thi»  de«ideratuin  you  have  very  hrtppily  supplied. 

Frotn  J.  J.  Helm,  E*q^  Salem.  July  13  l\sii. 

If  I  have  bf^n  more  pleased  with  any  one  oi  them  thun  the  rest,  it  is  the  r.afin-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary.     Ihis  is  truly  a  d»aiJeratum.    We  hail  no  small  Latin  D;cliouury 
that  was  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of  scholarship.    'Dn\n  appears  to  lie  »o. 
From  P.  £».  JBurehan.  Esq .  Po'keej'sie.  May  13.  I85L 

I  have  had  it  constantly  by  me-  and  therefore  know  something  al^uut  iu  and  I  ikink 
it  the  most  complete  and  admirable  school  dictionary  in  this  country  iit  ieaitt. 

The  great  fault  of  manuals  of  this  kind  for  schoofs  and  coMegcs  is,  ilie  unwieldy 
massol  u«elcM  quotuiions  from  the  learned  languages,  iuirmluced  to  illusirnie.  but 
whicli  geiierally  frerves  raiher  io  confute  the  nigiiificaiion  of  words.  'I'hiH  LeX:coii 
defines  briefly  and  lucidly  the  meaning  of  the  word  sought}  it  shows  you  how  ii  is 
used  in  various  uuthont.  by  quoiuiioiis  indeed,  but  by  ijuotations  »tr.cily  rendered,  or 
introduced  ai>  illu>ini*ioi)>t  by  implication;  >md.  whnt  is  a  merit  pecu!iHrly  it«  own.  it 
i;i\L-s.  u«  fill  us  it  IS  piac.iv-aiile.  the  t:i}in(;!u^y  cf  ciieh  word-  R  chmvntt  Fnqvir,r. 
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ELEMENTARY   OHEMIw...., 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  By  George  Fownet,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 
&C.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Addition!,  by  Robert  Bridges,  M.D.  Third 
American  from  a  late  London  •ditioD.  In  one  Urge  royal  12mo.  volume, 
with  numeroua  illustrations. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  so  well  calculated  to  aid  the  student  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  nomerpiui  facts  in  the  science  on  which  it  treat*,  or  one  better  caleulatrd  as 
a  text-book  for  those  attending  Chemical  Ijectures.  «  •  •  •  The  best text-book  on  Che- 
Vislry  ibathas  iaseed  frooi  our  prens.— Jmmreit  ilfed.  Journal 

We  know  of  none  within  the  same  limiia,  which  has  higher  elaims  toonr  conldenee 
as  a  college  clasa-book,  both  for  aconracy  of  detail  and  scientific  arraugementp- 


OUTLINES   OF   ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.    In  one  neat  volume,  crown  8vo.y 
with  six  platee  and  numerous  wood-cuts. 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  remarkable  work,  which  we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  works  in  which  the  laws  of  astrono- 
my  and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  are  described  to  those  who  are  not  mathema- 
ticians nor  observers,  and  recalled  to  those  who  are.  U  is  the  reward  of  men  who 
can  descend  from  the  advancement  of  knowledge  to  care  for  iu  diffusion^  that  their 
works  ere  essential  to  all.  that  they  become  the  manuals  of  the  pro6cieut  as  well  as 
tlie  text-books  of  the  learner.— ilMrnirum. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  science,  embraces  within  so  small  a  com- 
pass an  entire  epiiorae  o£  everytljing  kinowo  within  all  its  various  departments, 
practical,  theoretical,  and  physical.— jSxa]V|iyf«r. 


ELEMENTS   OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY; 

Being  an  Experimental  Introduction  to  the  Physictl  Sciences.  Illustrated 
with  over  three  hundred  wood-cnU.  By  Golding  Bird,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.  From  the  third  London  edition.  In  one  neat 
volume,  royal  12roo. 

We  are  a8tonished  lo  find  tbnt  there  is  room  in  eo  small  a  book  for  even  the  bare 
recital  of  so  many  subjects.  Where  everything  is  treated  succinlly,  great  judgment 
and  much  time  are  needed  in  making  a  selection  and  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  Dr.  Bird  has  no  need  to  plead  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  as  a  shield  agaiust 
criticism,  so  long  as  his  book  continues  to  be  the  best  rpiiome  in  the  Knglish  lan- 
guage of  this  Wide  range  of  physical  subjects.— iVortA  Am.ciiea»  BecuVf  April,  i85L. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS ;  or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 
Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain,  or  non-trrhnical  luiiguaie  By  Neill  Anion, 
M.D.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaae  Hays,  M.  D.  Cumpiete  m  one  octavo  volume,  with 
about  two  hundred  illuslradous. 

ELEMENTS  OF  OPTICS,  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  With  Notes  and  Additions 
by  A.  D.  Baehe,  LL.D.  In  one  Idmo.  volume,  half  bound,  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts, 

A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herwsbe).  Edited 
by  8.  C.  Walker,  Ksq.    In  one  IShno.  volume,  wah  numerous  plate*  and  cuts. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln-  In  one  octavo  volume,  hall  bound,  oouuuuiug  twenty>oue 
colored  Maps  and  an  accentuated  Index. 

6E0GRAPHICA  CLASSIC  A  ;  or,  the  Application  of  Anoient  Geography  to 
the  Classics.  By  Samuel  Builer,  D  D.,  &e  Fifth  American  from  the  la»t  London 
Edition.    With  illusiruiions  by  John  Frosu  In  one  ro)sl  12mo.  volume,  half  bound. 

ELEMENTS  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  on  a  new  plan,  from  the  Creation 
lo  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  a  Summary  of  the  Lrf:acliiig  Kvtrnis  since  thai  time. 
By  H.  While.  Kdiied^  with  a  Series  of  Questions,  by  John  S  Hait.  In  one  large 
ro>all3mo.  volume,  extra  cloib,  or  half  bound. 
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SHAW'S   ENQLI8H  LITERATURE. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

PiolcMor  of  Engl  Uk  Literatare  in  ihe  Imperial  Alexander  Lyecan  of  St.  Petenbiiif. 
Id  oao  large  aod  bandaooie  royal  ISmo.  YolaiBe. 

A  Tmlaable  and  very  iateresUnf  ▼•IniBe,  which  for  rmriooM  meriia  will  giadoaUy 
ind  ita  way  ittio  all  librariet.^iV.  Y.  Kniektrboektr. 

Sapplies  a  want  long  and  eererely  Mt.^Smuiktm  Liurmrp  GmMMa. 

Traces  our  literary  hiciory  with  remarkable  zest,  (aimeM,  and  iuiellifaaeaw— .Ml  T. 
Horn*  JoHmal. 

An  admirable  work>-Kraphie  and  dclightral.— Pennsylranian. 

The  best  publication  of  its  size  opoA  Bnglith  literaiuro  that  we  have  erer  met  wlih. 
-^NemCs  Saturday  OaxMf, 

Eminently  readable.— City  linn. 

A  judietoas  epitome — well  adapted  for  a  clan-book,  and  at  the  sane  tima  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  library. — Penn.  Inquirer. 

Frmm  tlu  Jtsr.  W.  O.  T,  Sktdd,  Fr^tu^  ^  BngU$k  Literaiun  in  IJU  UnimUn  ¥  ^ 

BoaurroTOsr,  Mat  18, 1840. 
f  take  great pleaanre  in  saying  that  It  snpplies  a  want  that  has  hmg  existed  of  a 
brief  M*iory  of  English  literatare.  written  in  the  right  method  and  spirit,  to  aerre  as 
an  introductiOQ  to  the  critical  stady  of  it    I  shall  recommend  the  book  to  my  classes. 


FOSTER'S  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE— Now  Readt. 


lANOBOOK  OF  HOBERN  EUROPEAN  LFTERATURE: 

British,  Daniab,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italiaa,  Poliah  and  Roa- 

sian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish. 

"Willi  a  fiUl  Biographioal  and  Chronological  Ikidex. 

BY  MRS.  FOSTER. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volame,  eitra  cloth. 

(UHIPOBM  WITH  SHAW'a  OtmiHES  OF  EROLISH  LITEKATUBB.) 

This  compilaiion  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  all  yoong  persons  who  have  jnst  com- 
pleted  their  academical  wiadies.  The  volume  rives  both  a  general  and  partieuisr 
view  of  the  literature  orEnropr  from  the  revivalof  letters  to  the  preernt  day.  Ii  is 
compiled  with  care  and  judjtment,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  inrMt  in»truciive 
works  that  eould  be  placed  iu  the  handi  of  young  persous. — Afornijsg  Htra/d. 


BOI^NAR'S   FREIVCU  SERIES. 

New  editions  ofthe  following  works,  by  A.  Bolmab,  forming,  in  connection 
with  *'  Bolmar's  Let  ixac,"  a  complete  aeries  for  the  acquisition  ofthe  French 
language : — 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN*S  FABLES,  accompanied 
by  a  Key,  containing  the  lexi.  a  literal  and  free  translaiiou,  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
Iter  as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  French  aiid  English  idiom,  &c.  In 
one  vol.  l*<2mo. 

A  COLLECTION  OP  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  on  every  topic  neceaairy 
to  maintain  conversation.  Arranged  under  different  heads,  with  numerous  remarks 
on  the  peculiar  pronunciation  and  usesof  variou*  words;  the  whole  so  dtspooed  as 
considerably  to  facilitate  th«  acquisition  of  a  correct  prouonoiation  of  the  Freack. 
In  one  vol.  ISmo. 

LES  AVENTURES  DE  TELENfAQUE,  PAR  FENELON,  in  one  vol.  ISmo., 
accompanied  by  a  Key  to  the  first  eight  books.  In  one  vol  l^hno.,  containing,  like 
the  Fables,  the  Text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  Fables. 
Either  volume  sold  separately, 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS,  both  regular  and  irregular,  in  a  amall  volame. 
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MIQUEL  X^E  CEAV ANTES  SAAVEDRA 
,BY  CHAKL^  JARVI8,  ESQ. 

CABEFULLY  REVISZa)  AND  .COEitECTED,  WITH  A  MEMOIB  Qf  THE 

AUTHOR  AND  MOIIGB  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

WITH  HXJVnaOUH  II.Ii.i;«TAATIQ;9S 

BY  TONY  JOUANNOT. 
.J#  twoitiBatttiAilIy  primed. volt.,  ev>!<fnQOitavo,  ricb  extra erimson  c)o(li,bpJf  moiocc*. 


MAQNIFICENT   PHESENTATION  WORK. 

IRISH   mTlODIES. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

WITH  NOTES  AHD  JIOttAPUlCAt  PREFACES. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  PLATES, 

XKOBAVKD  UMDKR  TBS  IMMKDIATJI  SUPJUnrrHISSKCX  OF  ^R.  EPWARD   FIN  DEN. 

In  one  large  imperial  quarto  Tolaxne  of  174  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  extra 
cloth,  with  gilt  edges.    BeantifaUy  printed  en  superior  paper. 


THE  iMAXf&U^lS^  OF  FIsOWERS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIVE  POETRY;  TO  WHICH  IS  NOW  ADDED  THE 
CALENDAR  OP  FLOWERS,  AND  THE  DIAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

SKVKirrH  A2£nno4ka,  vbom  thv  wrm  lordon  xbition. 

Revised  by  the  Editor  of  the   **  Forget-Me-Not." 

In  one  very  neat  ISmo.  volume,  extra  erimson  cloth,  gilt.    With  six  colored  Plates. 


CAMPBELL'S    COMPLETE   POETIQAL    WORKS.     Uloitivtad  EditloD. 
Oue  votume  crown  8vo-,  various  bindings. 

ROGERS'  POEMS.    Illustrated  SUIiUoo.    Qne  volume,  royal  Svo.,  calf  gilt« 

KEBLE'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    One  vol.  ISmo.,  extra  cloth. 

KEDLE'S  CHILD'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    One  vol.  18mo.,  cloth. 

1K)£M8,  by  Ellis,  Currer,  and  Acton  Bell,  (Authors  of  Jane  Eyre,  &c.)    In 
one  liftno.  volume,  board*. 

POEMS,  by  Lucretia  Davidson.    One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 

POEMS,  by  Margaret  M.  Davidson.  One  vol.  royal  12mo.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  MRS.  DAVIDSON.    One  vol. 
ro)al  ISino.,  paper  or  extra  cloth. 
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DIOKBRS*  WORKS,  Varlovui  Styles  aad  Frioes. 

THE  ONLY  COMPLKTE  AHERICAH  EDmOXS. 

CHEAP   CDmOBr, 

In  ten  volamea,  paper,  anj  volame  told  Mptrate,  u  foUowa : — 
David  Copperfield,  with  pUtet,  eompl«le,|Old  Cahoafty  Shop,  illoitrated,  fiO  ccats. 


price  37|  cents 
Dmnbey  t,  Son,  with  platet,  00  cants. 
Chri^uaas  Storiaa  aad  Pietores  from  Italy, 

374  cents. 
Manin  Chazzlawit.  witk  phuea,  00  eaais. 
Bnrnnby  Rodge,  ilinsirated,  00  cents. 

Any  of  tliesa  works  can  be  sent  by  mail,  on  raauttaaee  of  their  raspeetiTe  priees. 


Sketches  of  Everyday  Lile  and  Everyday 

People,  374  cents. 
Pickwick  Papers,  50  eeats. 
Oliver  Twin.  9S  eents. 
Nieholas  Nieklaby,  dO  eenta. 


OOUiBCnVB   TiTBRARY  EDITION, 

la  fbar  vory  large  octavo  voluroes,  eitra  cloth,  containing  over  three  thoeaaad 

very  large  doable  columned  pages,  handsomely  printed. 

Prlee  onljr  Ft^e  Dollara. 

Yolnme  I.  contains  Pickwick  and  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

"       ir.       "■       Oliver  Twist,  Sketches,  and  Bamaby  Rodge. 

**      III.       "       Nickleby,  and  Martin  ChQzxlewit. 

**     IV.       <*       Oopperfield,I>ombey  4&  Son,  and  Chriatmas  Stories. 

Copies  of  Volume  Four  may  still  be  had  separate  by  thoae  who  poooeaa  the 

first  three  volnmea  of  thia  edition. 


FINB  BDinON, 

In  ten  handsome  volnmea,  8vo.,  black  cloth  eitra,  printed  on  fine  paper,  aad 

profusely  illustrated  on  copper  and  wood.    Each  volume  contaioa 

a  novel  complete,  and  may  be  had  aeparate. 

PICCIOL  A. 

II.I.USTRATED   EDITION. 

nCCIOLA,  TIE  FRISinmi  OF  FENESIBSUiA; 

OR.  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE. 
BY   X.  B.  SAINTINE. 

A   NEW  EDITION,    WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  elegant  doodrcimo  volume,  large  type,  end  6ne  paper;  priee  in  fkncy  covers 

fiOcents,or  in  beautiful  extra  crimson  cloth. 

It  beauti 
eeption  of  Undine."— iH/of. 


**  Perhaps  the  ino»t  beautiful  and  touching  work  of  fiction  ever  written,  with  the  ex- 
tV\ " 


COOPER'S  SEA  TALES,  6  vols.  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  and  COOPER'S  LEA- 

THRRSTOCKINO  TALES.  5  vols.  13roo.,  extra  cloth. 
FIELDING'S  SELECT  WORKS.    In  one  large  ocUvo  volume,  extra  cloth, 

or  in  four  parts,  paper  covers,  viz.,  Tom  Jones.  GO  eents ;  Joseph  Andrews, S5  cenU{ 

Amelia.  $5  cents,  and  Jonathan  ^ild,  35  cents. 
SMOLLETT^S  SELECT  WORKS.    In  one  large  ocUvo  volome,  extra  cloth, 

or  in  five  parts,  paper  covers,  viz.:  Peregrine  Pickle.  50  cents;  Roderick  Random, 

35  cenu ;  Humphrey  Clinker,  85  cents ;  Launcelot  Greaves, 35  ceuu,  and  Ferdinand 

Count  Fathom.  95  cents. 
MRS.  UOWITT'S  CHILDREN'S  YEAR.    A  Popular  Juvenile.    In  eqoare 

ISmo.,  with  lour  plates,    la  handsome  paper  covers,  price  SO  eents,  or  in  extra 

cloth. 

WILLIAM  HOWITT'S  HALL  AND  HAMLET.  Sketchea  of  Rural  Life 
in  England.    In  one  volome.  13rao..  price  50  Cf  nts. 

READINGS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Beautifully  primed  in  two  large  ISmo.  volumes,  extra  crimson  cloth,  with  hand- 
some plates. 

TALES  FROM  HISTORY.  By  Agnea  Strickland.  In  one  neat  volaney 
royal  Idmo.,  crimson  cloth,  with  iiiustratk>ns. 
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NOTES  m  siooinie;  oriinis  to  sfortsboin. 

COKPBISIVO 

The  Habits  of  tbe  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl  of  North  America; 
The  Dog,  the  Goii,  the  Fieldi  and  the  Utehen. 

BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.D., 

Editor  of  **  Youati  on  the  Dog,*'  fte. 

In  one  handsome  Tolumo,  royal  13mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  illastrationt. 

We  know  of  no  one  more  capable  of  writing  a  work  of  this  nature  than  Dr.  Lewis. 
For  years  he  has  made  Natural  History  his  stady,  and  heing  partial  to  the  sports  of 
Ike  field,  the  book  may  be  looked  upon  as  springing  from  tbe  hands  of  a  practitioner, 
whose  education  and  profession  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  aid  in  the  production  of 
such  a  work.  The  various  articles  fVom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lewis,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  by  the 
majority  of  our  sporting  readers,  and  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of 
the  work.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  Dr.  Lewis,  some  time  back,  published  a 
book  entitled  *'  Youatt  on  the  Dog,^  whieh  met  with  a  very  rapid  sale,  and  is  ea- 
teemed  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  and  we  think  it  rikel^  that  the  work 
jast  brought  out  will  stand  in  the  same  enviable  position.— /V.  Y.  Spint  ^f  tht  TSmu. 

TOUATT  AHD  LEWIS  ON  THE  DOa. 
THE  DOG.    By  William  Youatt.    Edited  by  £.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  mn- 
nierous  and  beautilul  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  erown  6vo., 
crimson  cloth,  gilt. 

TOaATT  AHD  SKOfirBR  ON  THE  HORSE. 
THE  HORSE.    By  William  Youatt.    A  new  edition,  with  nomeroaa  illus- 
traiions ;  together  with  a  General  Hiiitory  of  the  Horse;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Ame- 
rican Trolling  Horse;  how  trained  and  jockeyed;  an  Account  of  his  Remarkable 
Performances ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule.   By  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assistant 
hostmasier-Oenrral.and  Editor  ofthe  Turf  Register.  Inone  handsome  octavo  volume. 
This  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Management,  Dis- 
eases, and  Treatment  of  the  Horse*  has  already  obtained  soch  a  wide  eireulation 
throughout  tbe  country,  that  the  Publishers  need  say  nothing  to  attract  to  it  the  at- 
tention aud  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or  are  interested  in  their  improvement 

THE  PIG;  a  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Mansgement,  Feeding, and  Medical 
Treatment  of  Swine.  With  directwns  for  Salting  Pork,  and  Curing  Bacon  and 
Hsms.  By  William  Youatt,  V.  S.,  author  of  ''  fhe  Horse,»  ''The  Do«,"  "  Cattle," 
**  Sheep,**  kc.  it.  Illustraied  with  engravings  drawn  froai  life  by  William  Har- 
vey. In  one  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  in  neat  paper  covers, 
price  50  cents 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR.  By  Francis  Clater  and  Wil- 
liam Youatt.    Revised  bv  J.  S.  Skinner.    I  vol.  12roo. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER.  By  Francis  and  John  Clater.  Re- 
vised by  J.  S.  Skinner.    In  one  vol.  12mo. 

HAWKER  ON  SHOOTING.  Instructions  to  young  Sportsmen  in  all  that 
relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  With  extensive  additions  by  W.  T.  Porter.  In  one 
beautiful  octavo  volume,  crimson  ckMh,  with  plates. 

THE  OABDENER'8  DIOTIONABT. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING.     By  G.  W.  Johnson,  Eiq. 
With  numerous  additions,  by  David  Landreth.     With  one  hundred  and  eighty 
wood  cms.   In  one  very  large  royal  19mo.  volume,  of  about  650  double-eolnmued 

This  work  is  now  oflliered  at  a  very  low  price. 

ACTON'S  OOOEERY. 

MODERN  COOKERY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  reduced  to  a  System  of 
Easy  Practice,  for  the  Use  of  Privaie  Psmilies;  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Recei(>ts, 
all  of  whieh  are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness.  By  Kliza  Acton.  With 
numerous  wood  cut  illustrations ;  lo  which  is  added  a  Table  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. The  whole  revised,  and  prepared  for  American  housekeepers,  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Hale.    From  the  Second  London  Edition.    Inone  large  12mo.  volume. 

MODERN  FRENCH  COOKERY.  By  Charles  E.  Francatelli.  In  one  Urge 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 


iO         BUJSCHAAD  Jc  L£A*S  PUBUCATIOKS.-^JfiNilMMMi.) 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA, 

A  FOPVUI  DICnOMBT  «F  ms,  SOE^ICSS,  UTEtATUKE,  mSTIKT, 

POUmS,  ini  BIOGKIPHY. 

In  fourteen  large  octaro  volumea  oforer  tiz  baadred  dooble-colnmned 
pagca  each.    For  sale  irerj  low,  in  yariont  stjiea  of  binding. 

Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  original  thirteen  ToluDaes  of  the  EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA  yvere  p«bJished»  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present 
daj,  Fith  die  history  of  that  period^  at  the  request  of  numerpas  sobacribers 
t)ie  pnbliahers  have  itaaed  a 

SUFFLEMENTART  VOLUME  (THE  FOURTEENTH),  BBINGINa  THE 

WORK  THOROUGHLY  UP. 

Edited  bj  HENRY  VETHAKE,  LL.  D. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  orer  650  double-columned  pages,  which  maj 

be  had  separately,  to  complete  sets. 


MUERAY'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF   GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  ENCTCLOP.flDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  comprising  a  Complete  Descnp- 
tion  of  the  Earth,  Physical,  Statistical,  Civil  and  Political ;  eihibitiog  iu 
Relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Stmctnre,  The  Natarsl  His- 
tory of  each  Country,  anid  the  Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  Sute  of  all  Nations.  Ry  Uuoii  Mumat,  F.  R.  S.  £., 
&c.  Assisted  in  Botany,  by  Professor  Hooker — Zoology,  &c.,  by  W.  W. 
Swainson — Astronomy,  &c.,  by  Professor  Wallace — Geology,  &c.,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  Thomas  G.  Bbadfobd.  The 
whole  brought  up,  by  a  Supplement,  to  1843.  In  three  large  octavo  vo- 
lumea,  various  styles  of  binding. 

Thirgr^at  work,  famished  ai  a  remarkably  cheap  rnte«  contsins  about  Nt^rmn 
UaMDBsi>  labob  IxpkaiAL  Paobs,  mud  is  iilusirsted  l«y  EiohtT'Two small  Mats,  snd 
a  colored  Map  or  THE  UnrrKD  States,  after  Tanner's,  togelher  wiih  about  Elwen 
UcxDaao  Wouo  cuib  eztcuted  in  ihel>e«i  st)  le. 


THE  SUGAR  PLANTER«S   MANUAL.    By  W.  J.  Evaus.    In  one  neat 
octAVO  volume  of  SGi?  piMS<^*;  with  cuts  and  platee. 


THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OK  THE  SICK  ROOM,  necesaa^,  ti 
aid  ofmeilical  ireaniteni  tor  ihe  cure  of  UiseascA.  By  A-  T.  TImmummi,  M-  D.  Edited 
by  R.  K.  GniHih.  M.  D.    In  on«  volume  royal  l^hno ,  extra  clotli. 

SMALL  B(X)KS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  a  few  well-wishers  to  Know- 
Jedge  Compritingr  a  Series  of  Short  Trcaii«es  on  ^ulijt*cis  of  Univenal  lmrre«t. 
In  twelve  part^j  pupcr,  price  15  ceuts  each;  or  iu  three  ucat  royal  Ibwo.  volumes, 
extra  cloth. 

No.  1  "Pbilovophical  ThiH>rie«i  and  Philopophioal  Exporience  *''— No.  9.  **Ouihp 
Connection  betwcrn  l*iiy»io!o«?y  and  Iiitelteciual  Science."— No.  3  "^Oii  Man's  Powrer 
over  Himself  to  Preveiii  or  Cuinrol  InMniiy  "—No.  4  *'  An  Imrutluctioii  to  Pruciical 
Orftanic  Cheini«iry.^— No.  5.  "A  Brief V tew  of  Greek  Philoaophy  up  to  the  a^  of 
Pericles  ^^No  0.  *'  A  Brief  V:ew  of  Greek  PhiiOAophy  from  the  uge  of  Socrates 
to  the  Comiiifp  of  Christ.'*— No.  7  "Christian  Docirine  bimI  Praciioe  iu  ihe  $«cond 
Century.^*— No  8.  "An  Exposition  of  VulRnr  and  IVNiimon  Knorm  adspteil  }•>  ihe 
year  of  Grace  ItiS**— No.  tf.  **  An  Intru<iuction  to  Vificnable  Physiology,  with  Re- 
fereiices  u>  the  Wurkaoi'  De  Cvndolle.  LiuUicy,:'  &,c  -No.  10  '*Oii  the  Priiicipi«^s 
of  Criminal  Law."— No.  IJ.  •*  Chritfiiaii  Secu  lu  the  Niuciecuih  Ccuaury  .*^— No.  13. 
**  Principles  of  G  ramniar/'  Xc. 


blanchaud  u  lea*s  publications.— (Hyr&MiiaiuM.^      s^' 
CIBINET  LIBSiBT  FOB  DISTBtCT  SCHOOLS  Mir  FiUllBS. 

The  following  works,  which  are  handsomely  printed,  and  b^utad  in  a  ani- 
forro  royal  ISmo.  style,  form  a  very  valaable  Series  for  District  School  Li- 
braries aad  fireside  reading.  Comprehending  works  of  novel  and  peculiar 
interest  in  History,  Biograpbyy  Voyages  and  Travels,  Popolar  SeianolBy  6tc.y 
they  commend  themselves,  by  the  variety  of  infbrmation  which  they  contain, 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  eilgnged  in  tfie  formation  of  collections,  for  their 
own  or  for  pablic  ase. 

Tmantann  otf  nmti  xsra  or  vnuatjaai  xirtiat: 

By  John  P.  Kennedy.    2  vola.     With  a  Portnit. 

iTARRAttnrfl  or  !i<fitfi  tf.  a.  ^atemamon  so 
TBS  saas sxiA Asn>  szV'idfc  nttCttAir.  b/w.f. 

Lynch.     Condensed  edition,  with  a  nnap.     One  volume. 

PBVSZCAZi  GSOORAPSV.     By  Mrs.  Somerville.     Second 
edition,  with  American  Notes  and  a  Glossary.    One  volume. 

A8FSCT8  CMP  IMiWKB.    By  Alex.  Von   Homboldt.    Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Sabine.    Second  edition.    One  volume. 

IXTOttKAUr  ZXtf  TtXJUBlOB  USt  ItUtl  111  tf H VlKlUl  itJtL 

CS2VTU&V.     By  Julia  Kavnnagh.     One  volume. 

MfiMoxnaoF  AsraiyttaAaLXAtti'&Aayr.  sy 

'i'heresa  Pulszky.     One  volume. 

TIUkVBIrfi  ZXf  SZBB&ZA.    By  Adolph  Erman.   Translated  by 
Cooley.    Two  volumes. 

TOM  vnmT  amimm  aiv»  xromss  AisnazdA. 

By  Robert  Baird.    One  volume. 


By   Charles   Madarlane. 
Two  volumes. 


By  John  Paget. 

Two  volumes. 

y^  T y>  Jl wii A.T<   a  Life  History.    One  volume. 

sBooZiOOX0A&  asoiKaaiLSXonra.  By  vr.  j.  Brodenp. 

F.  R.  8.     One  volome. 

ovsjcxBrss  or  BsrtuxsB  uvfiHASims.   By 

Thomas  B.  Shaw.    One  volume. 

MAxmaooK  or  aujtoAPJBsar  aBnamaagomir.  ^ 

Mrs.  Foster.     One  volume. 

ttOTBB  r&OlIK  MlBi  Ag  VAUA,  JaBaOPOtfAUtXAj  Afr 

STRZAy  AMD  SYRIA.    By  J.  P.  Fletcher.    One  volume. 

WZXi^ZAHS   PZSWBI;  ao  Historical  Biography.    With  a  Chapter 
on  tlie  «  Macnulay  Charges.**     By  W.  H.  Dixon.     One  volume. 

The  above  works  are  handsomely  primed  on  good  paper;  in  a  large  royal  duodecimo 
fornr,  and  arc  prrsented  nt  a  very  rearanable  price  Orders  lo  the  pablishers  for  one 
or  men  sets,  eomplste  in  twenty  volumes^  will  be  furnished  iu  aneat  anl^m  shesp 
binding,  saitable  tor  eontinaed  use. 

BLANCHARD  k  LEA  also  publish  nnmeroas  valuable  Medical 
works,  Catalogues  of  which  m%y  be  had  on  application. 


tt  BLANCHARD  h  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS.— (JUv  AMte.) 

SPKirCBPS  ECtl^ITY  JURISDICTION— Now  Complete. 


THE  EQUITABLE  JURISDICTION 

OF  THE 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

BY  GEORGE  SPENCE,  Esq.,  Qukkn's  Counssl. 

VOLUME  I. 
COMPRISING  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  FINAL  ESTABUSHMENT. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidaUon  of  the  maio  tobject,  a 

coBcise  account  of  the  Leading  Doctrinct  of  the  CommoB  Law,  ura 

of  the  Courte  of  Procedure  in  the  Courts  of  CommoD  Law, 

with  regard  to  Civil  Rights;  with  ao  attempt  to 

trace  them  to  their  sources ;  and  in  which 

the  various  Alterations  made  by 

the  Legislature  down  to  the  present  daj  are  noticed. 

VOLUME    II. 

COMPRISING  EQUITABLE  ESTATES  AND  INTERESTS ;  THEIR 

NATURES,  QUALITIES,  AND  INCIDENTS. 

In  which  is  incorporated,  to  far  as  relates  to  theee  subjects,  the  eubataaoe  o 
"  Maddook'a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practico  of  the  High 

Court  of  Chancery." 

The  whole  forming  two  very  large  octavo  volumes,  of  over  Sixteen  Hundred 
large  pages,  strongly  bound  in  the  best  law  sheep. 

Some  three  year*  ago,  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
(4  Wau  Law.  Jbut  06.)  We  then  said,  ^*  The  second  volvme  will  treat  the  sabjeci 
of  Chancer)' jurindiction  practically  as  it  is  now  exercised :  and.  jndging  from  what 
we  have  now  »een,  we  should  think  the  whole  work  woula  prove  to  be  by  far  the 
most  learned  and  elaborate  work  yet  written  upon  the  sabjeci."  This  prediction  has 
been  fully  realized  by  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume.  It  seems  to  exhaatt  the 
learning  connected  with  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The»e  sufficiently  sp« 
pear  from  the  title-page.  The  leading  eases  are  so  fully  analysed,  as  almost  lo  saper- 
sede  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  reports.—  Western  Law  Journal, 

Thus  he  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  and  faithful  history  of  the  English  Law, 
especially  in  remote  upas,  which  has  ever  been  offered  toihs  legal  profession.  Reeves 
is  undoubtedly  more  full  and  particular  in  minute  details,  but  the  present  is  the  only 
work  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  for  a  satisfactory  and  philosophical  acquaiat- 
ance  with  the  f^rowth  of  Rnglish  jurisprudence.  To  the  proiesaional  lavryer,  ao  re- 
commendation is  neceesary  to  gain  favor  for  a  production  which  will  clocidaie  mock 
that  is  dark  in  the  history  and  practice  of  the  law,  snd  fumjsh  htm  vriih  the  history 
and  growth  of  the  courts  in  which  he  practises,  and  the  principles  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  expound.  We  will  now  leave  this  inestimable  work,  with  a  general  eommeada- 
tion  end  a  hearty  concurrence  with  the  eufosry  pronounced  by  the  London  Jarisls, 
trusting,  less  on  account  of  its  own  merits,  than  for  the  credit  of  the  profrasioa  in 
Virginia,  that  lawyers  at  least  will  not  neglect  to  study  iu  pages  most  diligently.— 
Richmond  Whig. 

From  Prof.  Simon  GreenUqf. 

It  isone  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  English  Law  issued  from  the  American 
press,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  your  enterprise  will  be  liberally  rewarded  by  the 
patronage  of  the  profession. 

HILL  ON    TRUSTEES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRUSTEES ; 
their  powers,  duties,  privileges,  and  liabilities.  By  James  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  Edited  by  Fkahcis  J.  Tboubat,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  best  law  abeop,  raiaed 
bands. 

The  editor  begs  leave  to  iterate  the  observationa  made  by  the  author  that  the  work 
is  intended  principally  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  trustees.  That  single 
feature  very  mneh  enhances  Its  practical  value. 


BLANCHARD  k  LEA«8  PUBLICATIONS.— (loir  BMfct.) 


HILUABP  OH  BBAL  BSTATB-LMiif  bnud. 


THE  AMERICAN  LAW  OF  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Second  Bdltloa,  ravtoad,  oorreoted,  and  enlarged. 
BY  FRANCIS  BILLIARD, 

Goanaellor  at  Law. 
In  two  large  octaTo  Toltunes,  beaatifully  printed,  and  boud  ia  beet  law  ebeep. 

Thie  book  te  dedgned  ae  a  eabttitote  fbr  CruiU*9  Digett,  occupying  the 
eame  ground  in  American  Law  which  that  work  baa  long  covered  ia  Engliab 
law.  It  embracee  all  that  portion  of  the  Englieh  Law  of  Real  EeUte  which 
baa  any  epplicability  in  thie  country ;  and  at  the  eame  time  it  embodiee  the 
etatntory  proTieione  and  adjudged  caeee  of  all  the  Statee  upon  the  eame  enh- 
ject;  thereby  conatituting  a  complete  elementary  treatiae  for  American  atu- 
denta  and  practitioaera.  The  plan  of  the  work  ia  aoch*aa  to  render  it  equally 
Taluable  in  all  the  Statea,  embracing,  aa  it  doea,  the  peculiar  modificationa  of 
the  law  in  each  of  them.  In  thia  edition,  the  atatntea  and  deciaiona  aubee- 
ouent  to  the  former  one,  which  are  very  nuroeroua,  have  all  been  incorporated, 
tnua  making  it  one-third  larger  than  the  original  work,  and  bringing  the  view 
of  the  law  upon  the  aubject  treated  quite  down  to  the  proaent  time.  The 
book  ia  recommended  in  the  higheat  terma  by  diatinguiahed  JuriaU  of  different 


EAST'S    REPORTS. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  ADJUDGED  AND  DETERMINED  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  KING'S  BENCH.  With  Ubleaof  the  nameaof  the  caaea  and  principal 
mattera.  By  Edwaed  Htde  East,  £aq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barriater  at 
Law.  Edited,  with  Notea  and  Referencea,  by  G.  M.  Whartoit,  Eeq.,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar.  In  eight  large  octavo  volumea,  bound  in  beat  law 
aheep,  raiaed  banda  and  double  titlee.  Price  to  anbecribera,  only  twenty- 
five  dollara. 

In  thia  edition  of  East,  the  sixteen  rolnmea  of  the  former  edition  have  been  com- 
pressed into  eight— two  Tolames  in  one  ihroaebout— but  nothing  has  Xteen  omiited ;  the 
entire  work  will  be  found,  with  the  noter  of  Mr.  Wharton  added  lo  those  of  Mr  Day. 
The  great  redaction  of  price,  (from  S73,  the  prioe  o(  the  last  edition,  to  tVS.  the  sub- 
scriptjon  price  of  this,)  together  with  the  improvement  in  appearance,  will,  it  ia 
trusted,  procure  ibr  it  a  ready  sale. 


TATLOl'8  IKDICAl  JUUSPRIIDENCB— New  Editioa,  Jut  Iisiied. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  At- 
FRRD  8.  Taylor.  With  numeroua  Notea  and  Additione,  and  referencea  to 
American  Law,  by  R.  E.  GRiFriTH,  M.  D.  Second  American,  from  the 
Third  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  In  one  octavo  volume,  neat  law 
aheep. 

This  work  has  been  accepted  by  both  the  legal  and  medical  professions  in  thia 
country  as  the  standard  text*book  on  the  important  suMect  of  which  it  treats.  The 
demand  which  has  ealled  for  three  editions  or  it  in  England  and  two  in  thia  country, 
has  aflorded  an  opportunity  fbr  the  author  to  enlarge  it  considerably  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  for  the  editor  to  make  aueh  revisions  and 
additions  as  were  shown  lo  be  sdvantageous.  It  is  accordingly  now  presented  with 
confidence  as  worthy  the  high  reputation  which  it  has  acquired. 


TAYLOR'S   MANUAL   OF  TOXiCOLOQY. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume.    A  new  work,  recently  pablisbed. 


S4     BLANCHARD  h  LEA'S  PUBLIC ATf0ffS^-(C<n9  ffpdb.) 


ADDISON  ON  OONTRACTS. 


A  TRRATISS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  AND  RIGHTS  AND 
LIABILITIES  Kt  CONTRACTU.  By  C.  G.  Addison,  Ew^.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Bftrrislir  at  Lmw.  la  one  Tolvme,  ocUvo^  btadsonelj  boand  ia 
law  ilieep. 

In  this  treaiise  apoa  the  most  eonttantlr  and  frR<|Qentl]r  administerrd  branch  of 
Uw,  ihe  author  has  oollected.  arranged,  aad  developed  in  an  intellif  ibie  and  popular 
formit,  the  rulea  andprinciple«orthe  Lawof  Contracu,  and  ha*  aapported.illuftratedf 
or  exenpliffed  them  by  references  to  nearly  Toar  thousand  adiadgrd  caaes.  ft  com* 
prises  the  RiAts  and  Liabilitiea  of  Seller  and  Purcbaper ;  Landlord  and  Teaam; 
Letter  and  Hirer  of  Chattel*;  Borrower  and  Lender;  Workman  and  Empioyerj 
Masieff  Herraal.  and  Apprentice ;  Prineipal.  Agent,  and  Soiety ;  llnvbaod  and 
Wifc;  Fanners;  Joiut  tfioek  Companies;  Cerporaiiona;  Trasleea;  Provisional 
Cemmitieemea ;  Shipowners ;  Shipmasters;  laakeepera;  Carriers ;  laikiiis;  Laua- 
tics,  Jtc. 


A    MEW   LAW   DICTIONARY. 

Gbntaining  explanations  of  such  lecfaaical  terras  and  phrases  as  oecur  ia  thp  works 
of  legal  authors,  m  the  practice  of  theeoarts.and  in  the  parUameniary  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons;  to  which  is  added,  an  outline  of  an  actios 
ac  law  and  of  a  soit  ineqeiiy.  By  Hnrar  Javbi  HoLTvoirsK.  Erq  ,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. Special  Pleader.  Bdited  from  the  aecond  and  enlarged  London  edition,  with 
numerous  addiluHis,  by  HanaT  PaaiKOKHi.of  lae  Philadelphia  Bar.  in  one  large 
volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  about  500  pages,  double  columns,  handcomely  bound  in  law 
sheep. 

It*  olijcrt  principally  is  to  impress  accuratMy  and  diMlnctly  npon  the  mind  the 
meaning  uf  the  technical  lenaaof  the  law,  and  as  such  caa  hardly  fail  to  be  gene* 
rally  useful. — jPcniwy(rai«ui  Law  Journai, 


WHEATON'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  By  HEvar  Wbeatov,LL.D., 
Minister  of  the  United  Sutes  at  the  Court  of  Rossis,  kc.  Third  edition, 
re? ised  sod  corrected.  In  one  large  aad  beaolifiii  octaro  Toleme  of  650 
pages,  extra  cloth,  or  fine  law  sheep. 

Mr.  Wheaton^s  work  is  indispensable  to  every  diplomatist,  statesman,  and  lawyer, 
and  necessary  indeed  to  all  public  men.  To  every  philosophic  and  liberal  miud,  the 
study  must  be  an  atuaclive,  and  in  the  bands  of  our  author  it  is  a  delightful  one.— 
NorA  American. 


A   NEW  WORK  ON   COURTS   MARTIAL. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW,  AND  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  COURTS  MARTIAL,  WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR 
IMPROVEMENT.  By  Jomr  O'Bribit,  Lieotenaat  United  States  Artillery. 
Ia  one  octavo  volame,  eitra  cloth,  or  law  sheep. 

This  work  stands  relatively  to  American  Military  Law  in  the  same  position  that 
Blacksione*s  Commentaries  stand  to  Common  Law.—  U.  S.  Gazette. 


CAMPBELL'S   LORD   CHANCELLORS. 

LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Reign  of  King 
George  IV.  By  Jotnt  Lord  Camfbcll,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  8.  E.  Complete  in 
seven  very  neat  Tolames,  crown  octaro,  eitra  cloth. 


CAMPBEIili'S  CHIEF  JUSTICES— Now  Ready. 

LIVES  OF  THE  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Normin 
Conquest  to  the  Desth  of  Lord  Mansfield.  In  two  hsndsome  crown  octavo 
volnmefli  extra  cloth.    (To  match  the  «  Chincellors.")  ^ 


^n^ 
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